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PREFACE. 


The j^ublication of tlie present Work in tliis country re- 
quires a few words of exidanation. I liad undertaken, 
in conjunction with my friend and colleague, the late 
Di% Donaldson, a history of the English language, and had 
already written the introductory chapters and collected 
matei ials for the subsequent portion of the work, when his 
lamented death, at a time when I was burthened with 
other literary engagements, compelled me to postpone 
the design. Our purpose, however, had been, to some 
extent, anticipated by Mr. Marsh’s excellent ‘ Lectures on 
the English Language and as I had not sufficient leisure 
*0 carry out alone our original plan, I thought that I should 
be rendering an acceptable service to the students of our 
language and literature by republishing these Lectures, 
with the addition of some of the materials which I had 
collected for our own work. Such is the origin of this 
repuhlication ; and it gives me great pleasure to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy of Mr. Marsh, who, as soon as he heard 
of my intention, kindly forwarded to me a copy of his 
book, with several corrections and additions. 

Mr. Marsh, who now holds the post of Minister of the 
United States at the court of the King of Italy, delivered 
the following Lectures in the autumn and winter of 1858-59 
at Columbia College in the city of New York. They 
formed a course of what he terms ‘ Post-Graduate Lectures,’ 
and were intended, he says, “ to excite a more general 
terest among educated men and women in the histor^^ and 
essential character of their native tongue, and to r^om- 
mend the study of the language in its earlier Jiteraiy 
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iv PREFACE. 

monuments rather than through the medium of gi’ammars 
and linguistic treatises.” This plan seems to me prefer-* 
able to a systematic grammatical course, which is usuallj^ 
repulsive and seldom instructive to older students ; and it 
has been attended with such success that the work has not 
only reached a fourth edition at New York in the course of 
two years, but has also received the emphatic commenda- 
tipn of the most competent judges in this country. It 
might be liable to misconstruction if I were to point out 
what appear to me the peculiar excellences of the book as 
contrasted with other works upon the same subject ; but I 
may without impropriety quote the opinion of one of the 
ablest, perhaps the ablest living writer on the Science of 
Language, who remarks that “ Mr. Marsh’s Lectures cer- 
tainly constitute one of the most acceptable contributions 
to English scholarship which we have received for many 
years from the other side of the Atlantic and that “ we 
hardly know of any work that we could more honestly 
recommend to those who, witliout wishing to dive very 
deep into Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, and Gothic, would ht 
glad to learn all that is known about the origin, the his- 
tory, and character of their own tongue.” 

lYith respect to the additions I have made as Editor, 

I may mention, in the first place, that I have substituted 
for the first two Lectures, which are chiefiy introduc- 
tory, two new chapters upon the origin, affinities, and 
constituent elements of the English language. In order to 
make the work as useful as possible to students preparing 
for the examinations of the India Civil Service, the Uni- 
versity of London, and the like, it seemed advisable to 
enter more fully into these subjects than was consistent 
with the Author’s original plan. For the same reason I have 
treated at some length of the original inhabitants of Great 
Britain, and have discussed the question of an early Ger- 
manic population, which Lappenherg and most modem 
wTit^-s suppose to have been settled in our island before 
the Anglo-Saxon conquest. Eor these chapters I am there- 
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fore alone responsible, tbongb I bave incorporated in tbem 
some of Mr. Marsh’s remarks. In the remaining Lectures 
I0 have strictly confined myself to the duties of an editor. 
The only liberties I have taken with' the text have been 
the omission of a few passages which I considered iixele- 
vant or erroneous, the correction of an occasional gramma- 
tical inaccuracy, and the alteration of a woid or phrase 
here and there, rendered necessary, or at least advisable, 
by the republication of the book in this country ; but in 
no instance have I inserted in the text any additions of my 
own, but have placed them in the form of notes at the foot 
of the page, or at the end of each lecture. The remarks 
in Mr. Marsh’s Appendix have been transferred to their ap- 
propriate places in the body of the work ; and some of his 
longer notes have been inserted at the close of the lectures, 
in order not to interrupt the continuous perusal of the book. 
The additions I have made are intended more particularly 
for the benefit of the student ; and among the many 
■writers -whom I have consulted and quoted, I desiz’e to 
express my obligations more especially to Dr. Guest, who 
probably possesses a more accurate knowledge of the older 
forms of our language and literature than any living 
scholar. 


W, S. 


London, February, 1862. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


LECTUr.E 1. 

By THE Editor. 

ORIGIN OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


§ 1. The Indo-European family of languages ; origin and meaning of Compara- 
tive Philology. § 2. Biderence between derived and cognate woids. § d. 
The SIX principal branches of the Indo-Euiopean family. § 4. Division ci‘ 
the Teutonic blanch into the German and Scandinavian. § 5. Aigumentsiu 
favour of Geiman settlements in Britain before the Anglo-Saxon confine&t 
§ 6, Objections to the commonly-received account of the Anglo-iteon con- 
quest. § 7. Examination of the authorities for the Anglo-Saxon conquest. 

§ 8, Reasons for behoving the main facts of the story to be true : examination 
of the Gxteinal evidence. § 9. Examination of the internal evidence. §10. 
Settlements of the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles. § 11. Oiigin of the Saxons . 
synonymous with the Fiiesians. § 12. Origin of the Angles, § 13. Origin 
of the Jutes. § 14. Origin of the term English. § 15. Anglo-Saxon 
language. § 10. Semi-Siixon. § 17. Old English. § 18. Middle English 
and Modern English. § 19. Terms Philology and Linguistics. 

§ 1. T English Language belongs to tliat extensive family of- 
langna^ to wliich the name of Indo-European is usually given.' 
The clasteification of the different languages of the earth into a few 
great famihes belongs to the science of comparative philology, and can 
he only briefly noticed upon the present occasion. This science is 
of recent origin. Till the latter end of last century the relative 
antiquity of languages was a favourite subject of inquiry, and there 
was great anxiety to discover the one primoaval tongue of all 
the inhabitants of the earth. The preference was usually given 
to the Hehiew, wliich was maintained to have been spoken in 
Paradise, and to have been the original language from which all 
others were derived. To support this oj)imon the most absurd and 
ridiculous arguments were brought forward ; mere similarity of 
sound between words of diflerent languages, in no wise related to 
each other, was regarded as a sufficient proof of their connexion ; 
and the whole study was disgraced by such puerile trifling fis to 
create in the minds of all sensible persons a rooted dislike to evei y 
Eng. Lan, b 
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inquiry presented to tiieir notice under tlie suspicious name of 
etvmology. So long as scholars were engaged in the fruitless taslx of 
deriving all languages fiom the Hebrew, no real progi’ess was pois- 
sible. The most striking improvement in linguistic study may 
be dated from the discoveiy (for it may properly be called a dis- 
covery) of the Sanskrit, the ancient language of the northern parts of 
Hindustan, hy our countrymen in the latter part of the last centiiiy. 
Rdie wonderful similarity between the grammatical forms of the 
Sanskrit, and those of the Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages, 
was too striking to escape notice, and foiced upon the mind the con- 
viction that there was a far closer and more intimate connexion be- 
tween them than previous theories could account for. In this way 
arose the belief of an affinity between languages and a separation of 
tliem into certain great groups or families, of which the two most 
important are the Indo-Euroiiean and the Semitic. It now became 
clear that, when two or more languages employ the same words to 
express the most familar objects and the most simple ideas, — when 
they possess the same numerals, the same pronouns, the same pre- 
positions, and the same system of grammatical inflexion, — these 
languages were originally one and the same, or derived from some 
common parent. However far removed from one another the nations 
may be which now speak them, however different may he their 
fonns of government and religion, it may he asserted, without the 
possibility of doubt, that they were at some remote poiiod oiie 
people, possessing a common language and a common civilization. 
A few years ago it would have been deemed tlie height of absurdity 
to imagine that the English and the Hindus were originally one 
people, speaking the same language, and clearly distinguished fiom 
other families of mankind; and yet comparative philology has 
established this fiict hy evidence as clear and irresistible as that the 
earth revolves round the sun. 

§ 2, ]No languages, however, can he regarded as entirely pure and 
iinmixed. All have, to a greater or to a less extent, received words 
from other tongues. This has been stiikingly the case in English ; 
and hence it is of great importance to distiiigiiisli between those 
words which it has derived from other tongues and those whwjh 
it possesses in common with the languages of the same funily. For 
example, such words as association, communicate, retrospective, 
extirpate, detriment, are cleaily derived from the Latin, while 
others, such as astronomy, astrology, geology, have been boi rowed 
directly from the Greek, or foraied according to settled analogies. 
On the other hand, though the English sit is obviously the same 
wo’i'd as the Latin sed-eo, the English know as the Latin {g)uo-sco, 
the -English mother as the Latin mater, it would he a great mistake 
to imagine that these English aie derived from the Latin ; 
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tlie fact being that the former are as ancient as tbe latter. Botli 
sets of words are tlie common property of one common tongue. 
Tiiiey stand in tlie relation of sisters, not of mother and daughter. 
They are branches of one common trunk, not offshoots, the one from 
the other. 

§ 3. A complete classification of the languages of the Indo- 
European family would he obviously out of place in a course of 
lectures devoted to the English language. But, in older to show the 
exact ethnological position of our own language, I shall first briefly 
mention the six principal branches into winch the family may be 
divided, and will then proceed to examine more particularly the 
I'eiitonic branch, to which the English specially belongs.* 

I. The Indian branch, represented by the Sanskrit, which has 
now ceased to be spoken, but is the mother of the Hindustani, Ben- 
gali, Mahratti, and the other numerons dialects of modern India, to 
which it stands in the same relation as I^atin does to the Romance 
languages. 

II. The Medo-Temc branch. At the head of this branch stand 
the Zend, in which the Zendavesta is composed, and the cimeiform 
inscriptions of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes. Next follow the Pehlevi 
of the Sassanian dynasty, the Parsi, in which the national poem of 
Firdusi is written (a.d. 1000), and lastly the modern Persian. 

III. The Celtic branch, divided into two dialects, the Gaelic and 
the Cymric : the former comprising the Irish or Erse, the Scottish 
Gaelic or Highland-Scotch, and the Manx of the Isle of Man ; and 
the latter, the Welsh, the Cornish (now extinct), and the Armorican 
of Britanny. 

lY. The Grceco-Latin branch, comprising the two ancient clas- 
sical languages, and the so-called Romance languages derived from 
the Latin, which are six in number, namely, the French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, WLallachian, and the Roumanscli or Romanese, 
spoken in the Grisons, in Switzerland. 

V. The Teutonic branch, which comprises all tlie different Ger- 
man and Scandinavian dialects. 

VI. The Slavonic branch, divided into three principal classes: — 

1. The Lettic, comprising the Lithuanian, the Old Prussian (now 
extinct), and the Lettish, the language of Kurland and Livonia. 

2. The Western Slavonic, comprising the Polish, the Bohemian or 
I’chcchian, spoken in Bohemia, the Slovakian, spoken by the Slovaks 
ill Hungary, and the Wendian, spoken in Lusatia. 3. The Eastern 
Slavonic, comprising the Old Slavonic, preserved in the transla- 


^ For a more complete classification of tlie languages of the Indo-European 
famdy, the student is refeired to Fiofessor Mas Muller’s Lectures du the 
Science of Language, p. I<i9 seg. 
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tioD. of the Bihle made by Cyrilliis in the ninth century, and its 
derivate dialect, the Bulgarian ; the Eiissian, Servian, Croatian, and 
Slonman.*** 

§ 4, The Teutonic branch of the Indo-European family of 
languages is divided into two gieat classes, the German and the 
Scandinavian : — 

I. The Germcm is divisible into three principal dialects, the 
Moeso-Gothic, the Low German, and the High German ; the t-wo 
latter being so called because the Low German is spoken by the 
inhabitants of the low or flat countiy near the shores of the German 
Ocean, while the High German belongs to the higher country in the 
interior. 

1. The Mceso- Gothic, the most easterly of all the German dialects, 
has long ceased to he spoken, but is preserved in the translation ol 
the Gospels hy Ulfilas. This translation, which is the most 
ancient specimen of the German languages, was made in the fourth 
century for the use of the Goths, whom the Emperor Valens, in 
A.D. 376, allowed to cross the Danube and settle in Mossia. 

2. The Low German comprises the following dialects : — (1.) The 
Angh-Baxon, which was cultivated with great success iu England 
as a literary language, and in "which the second most ancient speci- 
mens of the Germanic language are preserved. (2.) The Old Baxon, 
so called to distinguish it fiom the Anglo-Saxon in England, for- 
merly spoken in "Westphalia, of which the principal specimen is the 
‘Heliand’ (Healer or Saviour), a poem of the ninth century 
(3.) The Friesian, now confined to a small -distiict in Holland, hnt 
once spoken along the greater part of the northern coasts of Ger- 
many, from the lihinc to the Elbe, of which there are specimens as 
early as the twelfth century. (4.) The Butch, the piesent language 
of Holland. (5.) The Flemish, spoken in many parts of Belgium. 

3. The High-German comprises the Old High-German from the 
seventh to the eleventh century, the Middle High-Geiman fiom the 
twelfth century to the llefoimation, and the Hew High-German, 
w'hich, since Luther’s translation of the Bible, has been the literal y 
language of Germany. 

II. The Bcandinavian branch, of which the most ancient lan- 
guage is the Old Horse, the language of Horway, represented hy 
the Icelandic, which was carried rnto Iceland by the Horse colonising 
in the ninth century, and w^hich continues to be spoken in that 
island "with little alteration. The language of the Eeroe Islands, 
also peopled hy Hotso colonists, is closely related to the Icelandic. 
On the Continent the Old Horse is represented by the Swedish, 

# ^ “ 

* See Notes and Illustrations (A), Cognate Words in the Indo-Enropean 
^Famihj. ' 
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Daiiislij and Norwegian, of wbicli tLe kbt Las now Lecome a mere 
X3atois, leaTing tLe vSwedisL and DanisL as the two literary lan- 
guages. 

Besides many other peculiarities in the Scaudinav.'an languages, 
they possess two stiikmg chan cteristics, which at once distinguish 
them from every German dialect: — 1. In the Geiman languages 
the definite article is ahvays a separate woid placed before the noun : 
e,g. Germ., der Konig; Ang.-Sax., cyning; Eng., the king. In 
the Scandinavian it is always placed after the noun, and coalesces 
With it : e.y. Icelandic, honiing, king, konungi/inj the king ; 
Danish, maad^ man, rmnden^ the man. 2. In the German lan- 
guages the passive voice is formed by the past participle and the 
verb substantive : e.g. Germ., icli werd.e gelieht ; Eng., I am loved. 
Ill the Scandinavian there is a separate form for the passive voice, 
oiiginaliy ending in sc or st^ and afterwards in s : e.g, Icelandic, ek 
ehka, I love ; ek elskast, 1 am loved. 

The following table exhibits the relationship of the different 
Teutunio languages : — 

f 1 . 3It€so- Gothic. 

'1. Lo'i:-Germc(d. 

(i.) ABglo-Saxun. 

English. 

(n.) Dill Saxon. 

I. Geumas . ' (“>•) 

Gv.y Piittli. 

(y.) Flemish. 

3. High- German. 

! (i.j Old High-Geiman 

TEUTONIC : ('ll.) ^Middle High-Oeiman. 

‘ ^ (m.) New High-Geiman. 

f 1. O^d Scmdinavian, repre'^ented by 

(i.) Icelandic. 

(li.) Feiroic. 

^11. SCAXDiNAt lAX ( Modern Scandmaviaaf represented by 

j (i.) Danish. 

(ii.) Swedish. 

\ (ill.) Norwegian. 

§ 5. Having thus taken a brief survey of the different languages 
to w’Moh the English is related, I can now enter more fully into a 
subject which has excited much discussion in recent times. That 
the English language is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and that the 
latter was brought into England by a people speaking mainly a^Low- 
German dialect, cannot admit of dispiute ; but the time w’hen it was 
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introduced, the people who imported it, and the parts of Geimany 
from which they came, are all points which have given rise to much 
controversy.* * * § 

Several modern writers have maintained that there were extensive 
German settlements m Britain longbefoie the Anglo-Saxon conqiit-sts 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. Thiee aigumcnts are mainly 
relied upon in support of this opinion. In the fiist place some 
have even carried hack the existence of a Geiman population in 
Biitain to a time anteiior to Caesar’s invasion ; because Ceesar 
himself says f that the maritime parts of Britain weie inhabited by 
Belgians who had crossed over horn Gaul, while he further states 
in another passage that the Belgians were for the most part spmng 
from the Germans.^ But, positive as tliis statement seems to be, 
there are good reasons for believing that the British coast opposite 
to Gaul was inhabited at the time of the Eoman invasion by a 
people of Celtic and not of Geiman origin. § 

The second argument m favour of an early German settlement m 
Britain is drawn from the names of some tribes in the Biitish Islands, 
supposed to be German, which occur in the Geography of Ptolemy, 
who wrote in the second century of our cra.|| 

The third and favourite argument is dimvn from a statement 
in the ‘Notitia U triusque Imperii.’ In tliis important docu- 
ment, which should probably be placed between the years 305 and 
407,11 there is mentioned among the officeis of state in Britain -a 
count of the Saxon shoie (Comes Litturis Saxoiiici per Biitannias), 
whose government extended fiom the neighbouihood of the present 
Portsmouth to the Wash. It is theielbre supposed that the Saxons had 
permanently settled along the south-eastern coast of the island, and 
that, as the “ Littus Saxonicum on the mainland was that district 
in which members of the Saxon confederacy were settled, the Littus 
Saxonicum per Biitannias wri<iuestmmhly obtained its name fiom a 


* Among the many wi-iters upon these controverted questions the student 
may consult with advantage : — Lappenberg, History of Engla^id^ translated by 
Thorpe ; Kemble, The Saxons m England ; Palgiave, Rise and Progress of the 
English Coimmnv^ealth ; Latham, The English Language; Guest, On the 
early English Settlements in South Britain, published m the Memoirs of the 

Aichseological Institute/ 1849-; Davies, On the Races of Lancashire as indi^ 
Gated by the Local Hones and the JDkdect of the County, published in the 
‘Transactions of the Philological Society’ for 1855 ; and Donaldson, On Eng- 
lish Ethnography, published m the ‘ Cambridge Essays ’ for 1850. 

t Bell. GaU. v. 12. ^ + lb. ii. 4. 

§ This question is discussed in Notes and Illustrations to Lectme II. (A), On 
the Early Inhabitants of Great Bniahi. 

[| This subject is examined in Notes and Illustiatioab (B), On Ceitain 
Kamm in the Geography of Ptolemy, 

^ Gibbon, LecUm and Fall, c. xvn. note 72. 
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similar cii cum stance.””' But, in reply to these confident assertions, it 
rnaj be stated, first, that the Saxons were not settled on the maiuland 
1^11 a later period ; and secondly^ that there are no philological 
reasons tor rejecting the ordinary interpretation of the term as signi- 
fying the coast exposed to the ravages of the Saxon pirates. Di . 
Guest has directed attention to the fact that the Saxon shore of 
Britain is called in another passage of the ‘Notitia’ the Saxon 
Fiontier (Limes) ; and he has well observed that “ the AVclsh inarches 
in Britain and the Scotch maiches in Northumberland were so 
called, not because they were inhabited by Welshmen and Scotcli- 
laen, but because they were Oiien to the incursions of these two 
races, and even provided with a legular military organization for the 
puipose of repelling theii* * * § incursions. For precisely similar reasons 
the south-eastern coast was called the Saxon Frontier.”! 

There seems, therefore, no evidence in favour of the modern theory 
that any consideiabie body of Geimans was settled in Biitam at 
an earlier peiiod than the fifth centmy. It has been uiged that 
among the military colonists there weie many of German origin, and 
this was doubtless the case ; but such colonists must have been all 
Komanized to a greater or a less extent ; they must have spoken the 
Latin language ; they did not constitute a separate people, speaking 
a Geiman dialect, and must soon have been meiged in the general 
mass of the population. 

§ 6. The celebrated invasion of Hengist and Hoisa, in the year 
4:50,! which used to be regaided as the commencement of the Geimaii 
settlements in Britain, has been rejected by the most eminent modern 
historians as a purely fabulous story. 

Sir Francis Falgrave, Lappenberg, and Mr. Kemble, have endea- 
voured to prove the mythical character of the whole narrative ; Dr. 
Latham has re-echoed their objections, and believes them “to be 
understated rather than overstated and Air. Alacaiilay has given 
them the sanction of his authority .§ With the exception of Dr. Guest, 
whose opinion, however, on all subjects connected with our early 
history is entitled to the greatest weight, it seems to be the almost 
imanimous verdict of modern historians that the commonly-received 


* Kemble, The Saxons in England, i. p. 14. 

t Guest, m Memoirs of the Archwological Institute for 1849, p. 34, 

I Tbe date usually given on the authority of Bede is 449 ; but as he himself 
tells us that the injmsion took place in the first year of the Emperor Maician, tlie 
true date must be 450, since this emperor ascended the thi'one m the latter year. 
See Clinton, Fasti Bomani, vol. i. p. 638. 

§ “Hengist and Horsa, Vortigem and Rowena, Aithur and Mordied, aie 
m 3 rthical persons, whose veiy existence may be questioned, and wlioae adveatuieo 
must be classed with thooe of Romulus and Remua .” — Misiorj of Bnjlmd, 
vol. i. p. 6. 
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liisiory (ff onr country, from tlie witlidrawal of the Ptomans to tlie 
iiitioduction of Gliiistiaiiity in the year 597, is quite worthless, 
and that this period ought to he regarded as a perfect blank in our 
annals. The full examination of this question belongs moie properly 
to a general history of England than to a special tieatise on the 
languag*' ; but it has such an unportant bearing upon the latter 
subject, that it cannot be x^assed over in the xiresent course without a 
few remarks. The arguments urged against the truth of the com- 
monly received account are, first, that it is unsuxixiorted by any wiiters 
who lived sufficiently near the period to make their testimony of any 
value ; and secondly, that the common story bears all the tiaces of a 
poetical or fabulous origin, and contains numerous details which 
ax'^pear in the tiaditions of other German races. 

§ 7. The three chief authoiities for the Saxon conquest of Britain 
are Gildas, Bede, and the Saxon Chronicle. Gildas was born only 
seventy years after the landing of Hengist and Horsa. He was a 
Welsh ecclesiastic, who described the miseiies of his countrymen in 
two short Latm treatises. His ‘ History ’ was written* m his fifty- 
fourth year, which coiTesponds to a.d. 564 ; his Exiistle ’ some 
twelve or fourteen years earlier. He was a man of learning, and 
an eye-witness of the ruin of his countrymen ; and there is no 
reason for doubting his truthfulness. His ‘ History ’ is very brief; 
^ but his narrative of the inti eduction of the Saxons into Britain is 
entirely in accordance with the accounts of Bede and the Saxon 
Chronicle. 

Bede was bom in the year 673, consequently inoie than 200 years 
after the first Saxon invasion. He wns a native of the north of 
England, where he resided all his life ; but ho carefully collected 
materials for his woik, as he himself tells us, from the ecclesiastics in 
different parts of the country. 

The Saxon Chronicle in its present shape ’was vuitten shortly before 
the year 900, or at the close of Alfred’s reign ; hut theie is every 
reason to heheve that it was comxiosed from earher documents. It 
’would he most important to determine the value and to fix the date 
of these eailier records ; hut this ai^pears impossible, though we 
may conclude that, at least from the time of the introduction ot 
Christianity, a recoid was kept of contemporary events, and that 
the history of the Saxon conquest was committed to wnting about 
this time. 

§ 8. The existence of contemx^oraiy documents of the time of the 
Conquest cannot he proved ; and it therefore hecome's an interesting 
subject of inquiry, for how long a period an accurate record of 
events is likely to he perpetuated by memory alone. Sir George 
Corne’wall Lewis, who has investigated this subject with his usual 
care, has fixed this x^oriod at about a hundred years, and adds, 
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iliat special circumstances may give to certain, events a longer 
liold on tire popular memory.* If we ai^ply tliis canon to our 
ovTi history, it cannot admit of douLt that such an event as the 
conquest of England by the Saxons would be tenaciously jne- 
served, in the memory of the conquermg lace for more than a 
century. The grand outlines of the story, such as the names ol 
the tribes which embarked in this bold enterprize, the designations 
of their leaders, their first arrival upon the foreign shore, and their 
most strikmg victories, must have dwelt in the recollections of the 
sons and giandsons of the first conquerors. It seems to be assumed 
by Mr. Kemble and those of his school, that, because we have no 
contemporary documents, the narrative musi be fabulous ; but such 
vTiters would do well to pjonder the remarks of so cautious an 
inquirer as Sir George C. Lewis, who observes, that “ nobody asserts 
that all history must be taken directly from the reports of percipient 
Avitnesses. 2s o historian aiiplies the strict rule of judicial evidence 
that all hearsay reports are to be discaided. In treating of the 
peiiod winch precedes contemporary history, all persons admit 
traditionary, secondary, or heaisay evidence, up to a certain point : 
the question is, where that point ought to be fixed.”! 

From the invasion of Ilengist and Horsa (a.d, 450) to the intro* 
duction of Christianity into England (a.d. 597), when it is admitted 
that a real histoi}^ commences, is a period of about 150 j’eais, which 
is not too long for the transmission by oral tradition of so striking 
a national event. There may be, and probably are, errors in some 
details ; but there is no sufficient reason for doubting that the 
main facts have been faitlifully handed down and are substantially 
correct. We are not, however, compelled to rely exclusively upon 
an oral tradition for 150 years. The invasion of the Saxons at 
about the period mentioned by Bede is recorded by Gildas, who, as 
we have already seen, was born only seventy years after the event, 
and between whose account and the traditionary one preserved by 
Bede, and in the Saxon Chronicle, there is no discrepancy. Thus 
the most important event is confirmed by an independent witness, 
wrhose Welsh origin and ecclesiastical profession would have pre- 
vented him from having any respect for the traditions of the 
oppressors of his race and the persecutors of his faith. 

§ 9. Ill reference to the internal objection, that the common 


^ “We may assume that the Eomans, at the begnming of the Second 
Pumc War, would have preserved mi oral tradition, correct in its general 
snhstance, though erroneous in many single facts, for a period reaching back 
fgr nearly 150 years.'' — An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman 
J/isfory, vol. i. p. 100. 
t fb,, vol. 31. p. 492. 
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stoiy Lears all tlie traces of a poetical or faLiilous origin, it sliould 
be oLberved, that the critics have nut distinguished between the 
narratives of Bede and the Saxon Chronicle and the wonderful talep, 
contained in Jeffrey of Momnouth. It is true, that most of the 
stones related by the latter writer have found their way into the 
common English histories ; but eveiy one who has paid the slightest 
attention to the sources of English history is well awaie that the 
so-called ‘ History’ of Jeffrey of Monmouth is an imimdent fabrica- 
tion of the fourteenth century, and gives no faithful exlnbition even 
of the traditions of the Saxon conqueiors. The nairative in Bede 
and the Saxon Chronicle, on the other hand, is simple and straight- 
forward, and forms a striking contrast to the mythical adventures of 
Hercules and Theseus, and the marvellous stories of Eomulus and 
Eemus.* It is not denied that there are fabulous tales in Bede and 
the Chronicle ; but they do not form an integral part of the 
narrative, hke the legends in the first book of Livy. For, while on 
the one hand it is impossible to condemn too strongly the old 
rationalizing process, which attempted to distil a tiue history out 
of the Grecian and Eoman fables, simply by omitting everything 
supernatural and improbable, yet, on the other hand, it is equally 
uncritical to reject an entire narrative obviously founded upon leal 
events, simply because some fabulous eiicumstances have growm 
round it, a' b^n added to it by the credulity of subsequent writers. 

§ 10. Assuming, then, the ordinary history of the Anglo-Saxon 
conquests to he substantially correct, we may distinguish between 
the settlements of the Jutes, the Saxons, £md the Angles. There 
were several distinct invasions, and it was only by slow degrees and 
by constant fighting that the German tribes gained a firm footing 
in the island. 

I. The Jutes, This people, led by Hengist and Horsa, landed 
at Ebhsfleet, in the Isle of Thanet, in 450, and established the 
kingdom of Kent. They subsequently obtained possession of the 
Isle of Wight and of part of Hampshire. They were assisted by 
Angles and Saxons ; but the leading tribe in this invasion was that 
of the Jutes. 

.11. The Saxons or Sexe, There were three distinct settlements 
of Saxons. The first Saxon kingdom, established by Ella in 477, 
was that of the South Saxons (South-Sexe), or Sussex. The second, 
established by Cerdic in 495, was that of the West Saxons or Wes- 


* It is impossible to form a correct judgment upon the subject without reading 
the account in Bede and the Chronicle, which is accoidmgly printed at length in 
Notes and Illustrations (C). Dr. Guest has shown how groundless and fancifiil 
is the pupposition of Lappenberg, adopted by Kemble, that all the dates of the 
leading events are calculated upon a mythical number 8, and its multiples. 
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sex, of wliicli the original seat was Hampshire, hut which afterwaids 
extended over Berks, Wilts, Doiset, Gloster, and the adjoining 
counties. The third, established about 530, was that of the East 
Saxons, or Essex, but which also included Middlesex (the Middle 
Saxons), and the southern part of Hertfordshire. 

III. The Angles or Engle, lliere were four Anglian kingdoms, 
but only two distmct invasions of the Angles are recorded. The first 
Invasion took place m the reign of Cerdic, King of Wessex, and ended 
in the establishment of the kingdom of East Anglia, containing 
Suffolk (South-folk), Korfolk (Korth-folk), Cambiidgeshire, and parts 
of Lmcolnshire and Northamptonshire. The second invasion was 
made in 547, under Ida, who founded the kingdom of Bernicia, 
in the south-western counties between the Tweed and the Fortli. 
The successive conquests of the Angles established two other 
kingdoms, — Deira^ lying between the Tweed and the Humber, and 
comprising the northern counties of England ; and Mercia, com- 
prehending the midland counties. 

It would thus appear that, with the exception of the small settle- 
ments of the Jutes m Kent, the Isle of Wight, and a part of Hamp- 
shire, the Saxons had possession of the south of England, including 
the counties on both banks of the Tliames, and that the Angles 
peopled the eastern, northern, and central parts of the island, 

§ 11. It is important to determine who these Jutes, Saxons, and 
Angles were, from w’-hat parts of the Continent they came, and 
'whether they spoke the same language or different dialects. With 
respect to the Jutes it is impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion ; but this is of no great importance, since they occupied 
only a small extent of England, and became merged at an early 
period in the sm-rounding Saxons. But with regard to the Saxons 
and the Angles the case is different ; and we may, therefore, dis- 
miss all inquiry into the subject of the Jutes, till we have investi- 
gated the origin and affinities of the two more imp)ortant tribes. 

The Saxons* are not mentioned by Tacitus, nor by any of the 


The name of this people is usually derived from theff characteristic 
w^'eapon, the salis or sax, which they carried. Nennius (c. 48) makes Hengist 
say to hxa followers, Nimed eure saxes” — Take your weapons.” (Zeuss, 
Die DentsoJien und die Bfachhaestamine, p. 150.) But Br. Donaldson oTbjeets 
{Caiiibridge Essays, p. 44), with considerable force, that the case of the 
Franks leads to the converse inference, that the weapon got its name from 
the people who used it ; for the battle-axe of the Franks was called a fmnhu or 
fnfukiska, and we know that the teim f7'a7tk or 'orank, fierce,” was a designa- 
tion of the people themselves. Dr. Donaldson maintains the old opinion, that the 
name of Saxony is connected with that of the Sacae. Dr. Guest, however, supj.oses 
that the “ vord toy meimt nothing more than Seamen, and that it was firht' 
given to such of "the Engle as made piracy their Hade” (^Enylisk I 
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earlier Gr^ek or Eoman wnters. TLey first occur in the lists of 
Ptolemy, who places them upon the narrow neck of the Cimhiic 
Chersonesns, between the Elbe and the Chalusus, the modem Trawe, 
a district corresponding to the southern part of the modern Holstein.*^^ 
Ptolemy also mentions three Saxon islands opposite the mouth of the 
Elbe,t wfiich are piobably Nordstrand, Fohr, and Silt. But this 
contracted territory, as Gibbon has remarked, was incapable of 
IKiuring forth the inexhaustible swarms of Saxons who reigned over 
the ocean, w^ho filled the south of Britain with their language, their 
laws, and their colonies, and who so long defended the liberty of the 
North against the arms of Chailemagne.J It would bo foreign to our 
present object to pursue the fortunes of the Saxons ; but it can 
hardly admit of doubt that their power was gradually extended 
westward along the northern coast of Germany, and that their name 
was given to a confederacy of various warlike tribes. Among the 
most powerful members of this confederation were the Friesians, 
whose name is now confined to one of the provinces of Holland, but 
who were formerly spread over a much wider area. The Friesian 
dialects are still sx^oken, not only in the province of Friesland, but 
in .parts of Hanover, in the island of Heligoland, and upon a portion 
of the coast of Sleswick, opposite the North Sea. Hence it wouhi 
appear that the Friesians occupied the very sites where the Saxons 
are jolaced by other authorities; and it is not only certain that 
they took part in the Saxon invasion of England, but there are 
very strong reasons for believing that they must have constituted 
a very large number of the invading forces, since they have left 
X>eiinanent traces of their dialect in our own language. § 

§ 12. The Angles, or Engle, || are first mentioned by Tacitus, 
under the name of Angli, among the obscure tribes of the Suevic 
race. They are placed by Ptolemy** on the banks of the Elbe, 
and apparently near the lower Saale, about as far down the 
Elbe as the Ohre, in the neighbourhood of the High-German race. 
They subsequently migrated north of the Elbe to the Cimbric 


ii. p. 190) ; but of this there is no proof. See note on p. 15. It seems im- 
possible to decide with any certainty upon the etymology of the name. 

* ii. 11, §§ 11, 13. I ii. 11, § 31. J Decline and Fall^ vol. hi. p. 263. 
§ For pioofs of this statement, see Notes and Illustrations (D). 
v- }} “The name ‘Angle’ is deiived by Bede from the nook, ‘angulus,’ in 
which oar forefathers hved on the Continent. Angel, m Anglo-Saxon, means a 
hook, and in the Gothic languages it seems to have meant anything that ended 
in a |3omt ; angel, a hook, or sting, an ear of corn, &c. The Angli of Tacitus, 
is well known, hved at the point "wheie the coast of the Baltic bends sud- 
denly to the noithward.” — Guest, in Transacti07\s of Philological Society, 
vol. i. p. 106. 

IT Oehnanta, v. i-0. ** ii. 11, § 15. 
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Cliersonesiis, where the district they inhabited was called* Angela 
or Angul, from which they sailed to the conquest of Britain. This 
is expressly stated by Bede,*^ who places their territory called Angulm 
between that of the Saxons and the Jutes, and by Alfred, who says, 

On the west of the Old Saxons is the mouth of the river Elbe and 
Friesland, and then north-west is the land which is called Angle 
and Sealand, and some part of the Danes.”t The modern district of 
Angela hes between the She and the Flensburger Fiord ; and though 
this distiict was probably included in the ancient Angela, yet the 
latter must have been of much wider extent. We learn from the 
testimony of Ethelwerd, in the thirteenth century, that Sleswick 
vras the chief city of Anglia, and that this was the Saxon name of 
the city which was called Plaithaby by the Danes.f It would, 
therefore, appear that the Angles first dw^elt m the neighbourhood of 
High-German tribes, and afterwards in that of the Scandinavians ; 
and that their language wns affected by the dialects of those races 
-^vith whom they Arere thus brought into contact. There can be no 
doubt that the basis of their language was Low Geiman ; but there 
are some words and a few’ grammatical forms in the northern dialect 
of England wdnch approximate more closely to the High German 
than to the Low% and these may fairly be referred to the influence of 
the High German upon the language of the Angles. Thus the plural 
termination en of verbs in the Lancashire dialect (t/;e lov-en) is indi- 
cative of the High-Cteiman tj’pe. The corresponding termination of 
the Anglo-Saxon is atli Qafiath, we love), which is the Old-Friesian 
form.§ Several Scandinavian names and words used in the northern 
counties are supposed by some wu iters to be of Anglian origin; but 
whether they w'eie introduced by tbe Danes, or by the Angles, 
wdll be a matter for future consideration when I come to speak 
of the Danish element in our language. 

§ 13. The Jutes have left no distinctive traces in the English 
language, and it is therefore difficult to determine their affinities. 
Their name appeals in several different forms : in many of the 
MSS. of Bede the foim Vitm occurs instead of Jutm, and m 
Alfred we find Of Ckatum.l The latter form of the name might 
suggest a connexion wuth the Goths ; and this seems to be con- 


Hist. Eccl. 1 . 15. 

t Translation of Orosms, p. 20. See also p. 25. 

I “ Anglia vetus sita est inter Sajxones et Giotos, habens oppidum capitale, 
quod sei mone Saxomco Sleswic nuncupatur, secundum vero Banos Haithaby. ’ 
— Quoted by Zeuss, Die BeuUchen, &c., p. 496. 

§ Davies, ut supTU^^. ‘259,w'iio also quotes several local names and prowncial 
woids in the Lancashiie dialect, winch belong to the High-Geiman forms, 
jj Zeuss, Die Deutsche n, kc., p. 500. 
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firmed oy tlie statement of Asscr.* * * § Even the name Jutes may 
he merely another form of Goths. It has been objected that Jutland 
is now inhabited by Danes, while we know that the Goths we/e 
Germans ; but to this it is sufficient to reply, that the lower part of 
the Cimbiic Chersoncsus is still peopled by a German race, and that it 
is very probable that their possessions extended further north in 
earhei times. In the second century of the Christian era the Goths 
were established towaids the mouth of the Vistula ; f and atcording 
to their own tradition they originally came from Sweden, where a 
large territoiy still bears the name of Gothland. J There is no diffi- 
culty in believing that a poition of this migratory race may have 
settled in the peninsula of Jutland ; and the fusion of their language 
with that of the Saxons is easily accounted for by the fact of their 
both speaking dialects of the Low-German type.§ 

§ 14.11 origin of the appellation English^ as the exclusive 
designation of a tongue employed by the Saxon, as wxll as the 
Anglian colonists of our fatherland, is not altogether clear. The 
native Celtic inhabitants, who were compelled to retire before the 
martial prowess of the strangers, gave to their conquerors the 
appellation of Saxons, the name by which they are called by the 
Celts down to the present day. How, then, did England become the 
exclusive appellation of the country, English of the language ? We 
have no evidence whatever of the application of any general or col- 
lective name to the people, the countiy, or the speech, before the 
introduction of Christianity into England. The new inhabitants of 
the island became first known to the Eoman See through Anglian 
captives who* were earned to Home in the sixth centuiy. The name 
of their tribe, in its Latinized form, A n g 1 i , we may suppose was 
bestowed by the Eomans upon the whole people, and the deiivative, 
Anglia, upon the territory it occupied. The Christian mission- 
aries who commenced the conversion of Britain would naturally 
continue to employ the name by which the island had become 
known anew to them, and their converts, especially if no general 
name had been already adopted, would assume that which their 
teachers brought with them. This appears the most probable 
reason that can now be assigned, why a people, who, in laige pio- 


* Oiius enim erat de Gothis et Jutis .*' — De Hehus Gestis Alfredi, p. 469, 
in Monum. Hist. Bi'it, p. 469, 

t Ptol. iii. 5, § 20. 

i Gibhon, Decline and EalU vol. i. p. 375 seq, 

§ The Mceso-Gothic, though usually distinguished fiom the Low German 
and High German, approximates much moie closely to the former than to 
the Utter. 

II The lemainder of the chapter forms the substance of Mr, Mai&Ms second 
lectui’e. 
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portion, retained for tLemselves and their several provinces the 
appellation of Saxon, and who were know^n to neighhouring 
nations by no other name, should have surrendered this hereditary 
designation, and given to their language the name of English, to 
their coimtry that ot England, or the land of the Angles.* 

The language itself, in the earhest existing remains of the native 
literature, whether composed in Latin or in the vernacular, is 
generally called English, but sometimes Saxon, These remains are 
ail of later date than the adoption of Chnstianity by the Enghsh 
people, and, of course, however prevalent the use of Englisli as a 
national appellative may he in them, nothing can be thence inferred 
as to the extent to wliich the term w^as applied at earlier periods. 
The compound term, Anglo-Saxon, first occurs in the Life of Alfred, 
ascribed to his contemporary, Asset, who calls that prince Angul- 
Saxonum Rex, king of the Anglo-Saxons. The employment 
of the word as a designation of the language and literature is rduch 
more recent.! 

There is no good reason for rejecting the term Anglo-Saxon, 
and, as has been proposed, employing Enghsh as the name of the 
language, from the earliest date to the present day. A change of 
nomenclature like this would expose us to the inconvenience, not 
merely of embracing, wdthin one designation, objects which have 
been conventionally separated, but of confounding things logically 
distmct ; for though our modern English is built upon and mainly 
derived from the Anglo-Saxou, the two dialects are now so discre- 
pant, that the fullest knowledge of one would not alone suffice to 
render the other intelligible to either the eye or the ear. They are 


* Another theory has been proposed by Dr. Guest, which has been adopted 
by Di'. Ciaik {History of English Literature and the English Langmge, vol. i. 
p. 29). According to these writers, the Saxons weie only a section of the 
Angles, and consequently the latter name was always lecognized among both 
Angles and Saxons as the pioper national appellation. But of this there is no 
proof ; and the fact that the united people were always called Saxons by the 
aboriginal Celtic population would seem to show that the Saxons predo- 
minated. 

t The pretended formal imposition of the name of England upon the Anglo- 
Saxon possessions in Great Britain, by a deciee of King %beit, is unsuppox-ted 
by any contemporaneous or credible testimony. It is rejected as fabulous by 
most historical mvestigators, and it is certainly very improbable that a king, 
himself a Saxon by birth and name, ruling Saxon subjects and Saxon provinces, 
should Jiave vduntarily chosen for his i-eakn a designation box-rowed fi-om another 
people and another temtory. The title of Anglise or Anglorum i*ex is much 
more naturally expkmed by the supposition that England and English had been 
already adopted as the collective names of the country and its inliabitants. 

It IS impoi-tant to bear in mind that the tei-m Anglo-Saxons is meant to 
de&ignate the Saxons of England as dislrngm-shed from the Saxons of the Con- 
tineut. It does not signify the Angle* and Saxons, 
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too unlike in vocabulary and in inflexional cliaracter to be still 
considered as one speecli, tbougb in syntactical s tincture they 
resemble each other more closely than almost any other pair pi 
related ancient and modem tongues. 

§ 15. Jt has been already shown that the Anglo-Saxon conqueiors 
consisted of several tribes. The boidei land of the Scandinavian 
and Teutonic races, whence the Anglo-Saxon invadeis emigrated, 
has alway's been remarkable for the number of its local dialects. 
The Friesian, which bears a closer resemblance than any other 
linguistic group to the English, diflers so much in different localities, 
that the dialects of Friesian xianshes, separated only by a narrow 
arm of the sea, are often quite unintelligible to the inhabitants of 
each other.'*' .Moreover the Anglo-Saxon language itself suiijihes 
internal evidence that theie 'was a great commingling of nations in 
the invaders of our island. This language, in its obscure etymo- 
logy', its confused and imperfect inflexions, and its anomalous 
and irregular syntax, appears to me to furnish abundant jiroof 
of a diversity, not of a unity, of origin. It has not what is 
considered the distinctive character of a modern, so much as 
of a mixed and ill-assimilated speech, and its relations to the 
various ingredients of which it is composed are just those of the 
present English to its own heterogeneous sources. It borrowed 
roots, and dropped endings, appioxniated syntactical combinations 
without the inflexions which made them logical, and had not yet 
acquired a consistent and harmonious structure when the Norman 
conquest arrested its development, and imposed u]3on it, or, xieihaxis 
we should say, gave a new stimulus to, the tendencies which have 
resulted in the formation of modern English. Theie is no proof that 
Anglo-Saxon was ever spoken anywhere but on tlie soil of Great 
Britain ; for the ^ Heliand,^ and other remains of old Saxon, are not 
ATiyZo-Saxon, and I think it must be regarded, not as a language 
which the colonists, or any of them, brought with them from the 
Continent, but as a new sxieech resulting from the fusion of many 
separate elements. It is, therefore, indigenous, if not aboriginal, 
and as exclusively local and national in its character as English 
itself. 

§ 16. In the want of more extensive means than the press has yet 
made accessible for the study of the dialects of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries — ^the transition x^Q^riod — we cannot assign any 
precise date to the change from Anglo-Saxon to English ; nor, indeed, 
is there an/ reason to snx')X)Ose that any such sudden revolution 
occurred in the English speech as to render it hereafter possible to 
make anything more than an approximative and somewhat arbitrary 


' On tbe vast number of Frisian dialects, see Notes and Illustiations (E;. 
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(letermiiiation of tlie peiiod. For the pm poses of an iiitiNDductorj 
coursGj no nice distinctions on this point are necessary, and it will 
s^iffice to say that the dialect of the period between the middle of the 
twelfth and the middle of the thirteenth centuries partakes so strongly 
of the characteristics of both Anglo-Saxon and English, that it has 
been usually, and not inappropriately, called Semi-Saxon, 

^ § 17. It is a matter of still greater difficulty to refer the subsequent 

history of English to fixed chronological epochs. The name of Old 
English has been ajplied to the language as spoken from the latter 
date to the end of the mign of Edward III. in 1377 ; that of Middle 
English to the form of speech extending from the close of Edward’s 
‘ reign to the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603, while all its subse- 
quent phases are embraced under the common designation Modern 
English, This is, in man}' lespects, an objectidnahle tii vision of our 
philological history. The Old-Englisli era would include many of the 
w'orks of Chaucer, winch belong properly to a later stage of our 
literature, and at the same time exclude the English Bible of WycMe 
and his fellow-labouieis, whose style is more archaic than that of 
Chaucer. Middle English would embrace the ‘ Confessio Amaiitis ’ of 
Gower, who, philologicaily, is older than Chaucer, and the entire 
works of Hooker, as well as many of the plays of Shakespeare, both 
of whom belong unequivocally to the Modein-English period. It 
would, I think, he more accurate to commence the second era about 
the year 1350, and to terminate it with the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century. 

§ 18. The first marked and specific change in the English language 
took place in the time, and in a very considerable degree by the in- 
fluence, of Yv^yclifte, Gower, and Chaucer, the peiiod of whose lives 
extended through tlie last three quarters of the fourteenth centuiy, 
and included the bnlliimt reign of Edward HI., and the glorious 
history of the Black Prince. The works of Wycliffe and his school, 
including their translations of the Bible, which are known to have 
been widely circulated, imdoubtedly exerted a veiy impiortant in- 
fluence on the prose, and especially the spoken dialect. “ The moral 
Gower,” as Chaucer calls him, was interior in ability to his two great 
contemporaries, and his literary influence less marked ; hut his con- 
tributions to the improvement of his native tongue are of some im- 
portance ; and if it is tiue,as Fuller quaintly remarks, that he “ left 
English very bad,” it is also true, as Puller further observes, that he 
foimd it very very bad.” The great poetical merit of Chaucer, the\ 
populai character of his subjects, and his own liigh social position, ' 
gave Mm an ascendency in the rising literatuie of England that , 
scarcely any subsequent writer has attained ; and there is xcerhaps no ‘ 
English author who has done more to mould, or rather to fix, the 
standard of the language, and to develoi>e its poetical capabilities, 
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than this p;i’eat genius.* From this peiiod to the introduction of 
printing by Caxton, and the consequent diffusion of classical liteia- 
ture in England, about the close of the fifteenth and the heginiimg of' 
the sixteenth centuiTj the language icmained nearly stationaiy ; but 
at that period a revolution commenced, Avhich was promoted by the 
Keformation, and, for a hundred years, English was in a state of 
transition. At the close of the period to which I have proposed to 
apply the name Middle- EivjUsh, or about the year 1575, that revo- 
lution had produced its first great and most striking effect upon the 
stiucture and vocabulary of our tongue, and thus rendered possible 
the composition of such writings as those of the great theologian and 
the great dramatist, which signalized the commencement of the last 
and greatest era of our literature. English now became fixed in 
grammar and vocabulary, so far as a thing essentially so fleeting as 
speech can over be said to be fixed, and for nearly three centuries it 
has undergone no veiy impoitant change. Our orthography has 
indeed become more uniform, and our stock of words has been much 
enlarged, ^but he that is well read in Spenser, Hooker, and Shake- 
speare, not to speak of other great luminaries of that age, and above 
all, of the standard translation of the Bible, which, however, appro- 
priately belongs to an earlier period, will doubt whether it has gamed 
much in power to expand the intellect or touch the heart.f 

§ 19. Besides the words which express the general subject of the 
present couise, I must here notice certain other terms of art, and 
apologize for an occasional looseness in the use of them, which the 
poverty of the English grammatical nomenclature renders almost 
unavoidable. Our woid lauguatje has no conjugate adjective, and, for 
want of a native term, English scholars have long employed the 
Greek derivative, m a conespondmg sense. But philology, 

and its derivative adjective, have acquired, in the vocabulary of 
Continental science, a different meaning from that which we give 
them, more comprehensive in one direction, more limited in anothei , 
and, to supi)ly the want which a restriction of their earlier sense has 


^ See Lectures V., VI., and YII. 

t “ I take this piesent period of our English tung to be the verie height 
thereof, bycause I find it so excellently well flned both for the bodie of the tung 
itself, and for the customarie writing thereof, as either foren workmanship can 
glue it glofese, or as home-wrought hauling can giue it grace. When the age of 
our people which now vse the tung so well, is dead and departed, there will 
another succede, and with the people the tung will alter and change ; which 
change in the full harue&t thereof maie prove comparable to this, but suie for 
this which we now vse, it seemeth eiien now to be at the best for substance, and 
the bxauest for circumstance, and whatsoever shall become of the English state, 
the English tung cannot prove fairer than it is at this daie, if it maie please our 
learned sort so to e&teme of it, and to bestow their trauell upon such a subject.” — 
Mclcaster, Fitst Fart of the Elemerdane, p. 159 (a.d. 15152}. 
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cieated, llngulbtlc or linguistics, a term Latin in its radical, <5reek in 
its foim, Las been introduced. Philology was oiigmaliy applied in 
G#imany to the study of the classical languages and litciatuie of 
Greece and Eome, as a means of general intellectual culture. In its 
present use, it is defined as a “ historical science, whose end is the 
knowledge of the intellectual condition, labours, and iJi'odncts of a 
nation, or of cognate nations, at particular epochs of geneial chrono- 
logy, with reference to the historical development of such nations.’”** 
There are, then, not one, namely, a Greek and Human, but many 
philologies, as many, indeed, as there are distinct peoples, or families 
of peoples, whose intellectual characteis and action may be known 
tbroiigh their languages. In philology thus cousideied, the study of 
languages is a means to the end specified in the definition just given. 
In IbtgiusUcs, on the other hand, language itself, as one of the gieafe 
characteristics of humanity, is the end, and the means are the §tudy 
of general and comparative giammar. Every philology is the phy- 
siology of a species in language; linguistics, the comj)aiative anatomy 
of all the seveial systems of articulate communication between man 
and man. Linguistics, as a noun, has liardly become an English 
word. Philology, as used by most English writeis, embiaces the 
signification of the two words by which, in Continental literature, 
the study of language is cliaiacterized, according to the methods by 
which, and the objects for which, it is pmsued. The adjectives, 
philological and linguistic, are employ ed, sometimes iiiterchaiigeabiy 
in the same sense as philology, and sometimes as adjectives conjugate 
ill 'meaning to the noun language. I shall not attemp)t, in this 
course, a strict conformity to Continental usage in the employment 
of these words, nor, indeed, ivouid it be practicable to do so, until a 
new adjective shall be coined to relieve one of them of its double 
meaning ; but I shall endeavour so to use them all, that the context 
or the subject matter will determine the sense which they are in- 
tended to bear for the occasion. f 

Prom the distinction here pointed out, it results that philology 
concerns itself chiefly with that which is peculiar to a given speecli 
and its liteiature, linguistics with those laws and properties which 
are common to all languages. Philology is conversant with dis- 


^ Heyse, SpracMmensclioft, ff. 17. 

f Our English grammatical and philological vocabulary is poor. We have 
no adjective strictly conjugate to speech, tongue, language, veib, noun, and many 
other terms of ait in tins department. Linguibtio is a baibaivus hybrid, and, in 
our use, equivocal, as aie also the adjectives zerbal, nominal, and the iihe. A 
native equivalent to the sprachlich of some German writers, conesponding 
neaily to our old use of phdolo fical, as m the phrase, spiachliche Forsch- 
un gen, wheie the adjecti\e embraces the meiining both q£ phiioiojioal and 
hn jtiisiic. Is much wanted. ' * 
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tinctions ; linguistics wilL. analogies. The course of lectures I am 
commencing is intended to be strictly philological, and I shall intro- 
duce illustrations from the field of linguistics only when they jhu 
necessary for etymological reasons, or to make the distinguishing 
traits of English more palpable by the foice of contrast. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. Cognate Words in the Indo- 
European Family. (See p. 2.) 

The connexion of English ith the other 
hi anehes of the Indo-Eui opean family will 
he rendered moie evident hy a short list 
of words than hy any detailed desci iption. 
The words selected as examples denote 
relationship — ^the most common ohjects 
of nature and art, a few of the sim- 
plest verbal roots, and some of the 
numerals and personal pronouns, all of 
which hy their very natuie are the least 
likely to have been deuved from any 
other language. It must he understood 


that the following words aie selected 
only as specimens, and that the libt 
might easily he extended to very many 
pages. The English words given below 
aie also found ui all the Geiman and 
Scandinavian dialects. The Zend and 
the Persian forms aie so closely allied 
to the Sanskrit that it is unnecessary to 
give examples from these languages. In 
the columns devoted to the Slavonic 
languages, Buss, stands for Bussian, 
Lith. for Lithuanian, Lett, for Lettish, 
0 JPr. for Old Piussian, 0. SI. for Old 
Slavonic. In the Celtic list JBr. stands 
for Erse, and TT. for Welsh. 


Words denoting Relationship. 


English 

Sanskrit. 

Greek and latin 

Slavonic 

Celtic 

Father 
Mother 
Brother . . 
Sister. . . 

Daughter .. 

pitri .. 
mtei . 
bbratri . 
swasri 
dubiiri 

trarfip, pater . . , 
fiTj-nip, mater 
^pdrrjp, frater . 
soror . 

6vydTt}p 

bat. 0. SI. . . 

' iiiatei. Buss. . | 

bi Buss 

sestra, Buss. . 1 

1 dukter, Lith. | 

' 1 

atbair, Er. 
matbaii, Er. 
bratbair, Er 

Sim, Ex. 
dear, Er. 


PaHs of the Body. 


English 

Sansknt 

Greek and Latin 

Slavonic. 

Celtic. 

FiJ^ . . . . 

Brow 

Tooth .. 

Fail 

aksbi , . . . 

bbnl . . . . 

^danta , . . . 

1 nakba. . . . 

1 

* A soften 

oc-ulus . 

0"<f}pVS .. .. 

o-SoiJs, o-Sox^r-o?, 
dens, dent-is ..| 
6-vu|, o-wx-o?j 
unguis . . . . 

ed form of Anglo-Saxon 

aids, Litb. 
biovi, 0 SI 

dantis, 0. SI. 

nagas, Litb. ' 

edije, and German Aug< 

brai, Er. 

dend, Er., dant,W. 
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Objects of Nature and Art. 


^ 

‘ English 

i 

^ Sanskrit 

Gretk and Latin 

1 Slavonic 

' Celtic 

^ Sun 
j Mwn or 

hell 

tjAio?, sol 

' soluste, Russ, 

i 

haul, W. 

1 Month 

masa . . 

/XI] V, mensla. . 

' mienu, Lith, 

mios, Er. 

Stai 

tara, 

a-a-Tvp, Stella 


seren, W. 
daiar, dhaiar, W. 

£m th 

dhara 

terra. . 

1 . , . 

1 Water, . 

uda 

vB(op, tidus, tinda 

1 voda, Ptuss. . . . 

dour, Er. 

j Day* 

dyu 

dtos, diu, dies 

; diena, Litli , 

1 

di, dia, Er, , dydh, 
W. 

I nos, W.; nochd, Er. 

MgJd 

1 nisa 

inj^, WKT-dsr, 

1 nox, noct-is 

1 

' notcli’, Russ 

, Door 

’ dwai 

0vpa, fores , . 

A softened form of Ar 

dwer,0. SI .. .. 

iglo-Sa\on dcey , 

dor, W ; dorus, Er. 


Verbal Boots. 


English 

' Sanskrit 

j Greek and Latin 

1 

J Slavonic 

Celtic. 

i To Jcmiv 

jna, 

i , 

1 yi-yvoi-a-Kbi, 

! 

! zna, 0 SI. 


To ivd (le. i 
’ to laioT-, 
V, hence ' 
I uis dom) 

1 

vid j 

(g jno-sco . . 

oT5a, orig. Ftfia, 

fftvn, W. 

1 

! 1 

video 

’vid,O.SI . .. 

gwydh and w5*’dh, 
W (knowledge). 

1 To lick 

lih 

I Aetyw, li(n)ga 


lighmi, Er. 

Tohe 

1 bhil , 

1 jlVOi, fui ... 

buit’, RubS. (to be) i 

bumi, El. (I was). 

^ To yoke \ 

1 To sit . 

yni 

sad 

1 levy-wpa, 

\ ^ ju(n)g-o,jug-um. 

[ e£“Os, fc^-o/xat, 

I sed-es. . 

S jgo, Russ. ‘ . ' 

sed, Lith. . . 1 

' jau, W. 

suidham, Ei 

To dand 

stha 

L-<Tr)q-[lL, Ssto 

sta, 0 SI. . ! 

stadam, Er. 

To bear . . | 

' bhri j 

^epui, leio . 

i 

bheiiixn, Er. 


Numerals and Personal Pronouns. 


; English, 

Sanskrit 

Greek and Latin. 

j Slavonic, 

Celtic. 

' Two . . . . 

dwi . . . 

5vo, duo 

' du, Lith. ; 


, Three . . . 

tri 

Tpet?, rpiSiv, 

dva, dvie, Russ. . 

da, do, Er. ; 
dau, dwy, W 



ties, tn-um 

tri, Lith., Russ. . 

tn, Er ; 

1 

Six . . 

shash . . 

6^, sex . . . . 

! 

. 1 shest, Russ. . . . 

tri, tram, W. 
se, El.; chwech,W. 

Seven . . ' 

saptan 

eirra, septem 

j septyni, Lith. 

secht, Er.; saith,W. 

' Eight . . 

ashtan . . 

OKTW, ooto . 

. ' aztum,'Lith. . 

ocht, Er. ; uy th, W. 

1 I (ic, Anglo- 1 
! ^on) . . [ 

aham 

eyto, ego 
pie, me 
eru, tu . 

. asz, Lith, 

1 Me . . . 1 

mam i 

. matien, Lith, 

me, Er ; mi, W, 

1 Thou . . . ! 

twam . . I 

tu, Lith., .. 

tu, Er. ; ti, W. 
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Present Tense of the Verb “ To BeP — Stem j4s or Es. 


JS. 



Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Lat-n 

Lithuanian. 

Gothic 

y 

asmi . . . . 

.. . 

’s-um 

es-mi 

. 

i-m. 

s 

cl 

a-si . . . 

( 5 

ecr-ari . . . 

es 

es-si 

IS. 

OQ ! 

! as-ti . . . 1 

CC-Tt 

1 es-t 

1 es-tl 

{ Ib-t. 


r s-raas . . . . 

I<T-/Xe9 . . . . 

’s-nmns . . . . 

! es-me 

I s!-yum. 


f s-tha .. . 

ecr-re 

es-tis 

es-te 

si-yiith. 

5 1 

s-anti . . . . 

C (a)-€Vn 1 
\ et<rt ) * * 

’s-nnt 

(same as singular). ^ 

1 

j S“ind. 


B. Ox Ceetiin supposed German Names 

IN Great Britain, mentioned by 

Ptolemy. (See p. 6.) 

Ptolemy^ in Ms list of tribes in the 
south-east of Ireland, mentions the 
Cauot (KauKot, ii. 2, $ 9), ■who are con- 
jectured to be the same as the German 
Chauci (Kemble, Ttie Saxons in England, 
i. p, 9) ; but the names of the suiround- 
ing tribes, such as Manapii and Bn- 
gantes, are indisputably Celtic, and an 
isolated y^stance of similaiity of name, 
■^vhieh may be puiely accidental or the 
mistake of a copjnst, is of little or no 
value, and cannot for one moment be 
accepted as the proof of an impoitant 
historical fact. The Corifavi (Koptrauot, 
Ptolemy, li. 3, 5 20), who appear^ in 
Ptolemy as inhabitants of Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, and some of the neigh- 
bouring counties, are identified with the 
Coraniaid of the Welsh traditions, who 
came from the country of Pwyl, and 
settled about the river Humber. Some 
modern writers (Lappenberg, i. p. 15 ; 
Kemble’s Saxons, i. p. 9) call P-vryl a Teu- 
tonic marsh-land, and others interpret it 
to mean Poland (Davies, m Transact of 
Fhilol. Soc. for 1855, pp. 215, 217) ; Mr. 
Davies identifies the Coianiaid with the 
Carini, whom Plmy (jET. iV. iv. 14, s. 28, 
$ 99) mentions as a subdivision of the 
Tandili along with the Burgundiones, 
Varini, Gutoiies, and other tribes inha- 
biting the north-east of Germany. But 
these are mere guesses, unsupported by 
any external evidence. "We know neither 
who the Coianiaid were, nor from what 
quarter they came ; and it would be most 
unsafe to draw any historical conclu- 
sions from such uncertam premises. 


C. The Account of the Anglo-Saxon 

CoNauEST IN Bede and the Saxon 

Chronicle. (See p. 10.) 

The words of Bede are : — 

“ Those who came to Britain were of 
the three most powerful nations of Gei- 
many, namely, Saxons, Angles, and 
Jutes. From the Jutes are descended 
the people of Kent and of the Isle of 
Wight, and those also in the province of 
the West-Saxons, who aie to this day 
called Jutes, seated opposite to the Isle 
of Wight. Fiom the Saxons, that is, 
the countiy which is now called Old 
Saxony, came the East - Saxons, the 
South-Saxons, and the West-Saxons. 
From the Angles, that is the country 
which is called Angulus, and which is 
said to remain desert from that time to 
the present day, between the provinces 
of the Jntes and the Saxons, are de- 
scended the East-Angles, the Midland- 
Angles, all the laee of the Northum- 
brians, that is, of those nations that 
dwell on the north side of the river 
Humber, and the other nations of the 
Angles. Their first two leaders are said 
to have been Hengist and Horsa, of 
whom Horsa, being afterwards slam in 
battle by the Britons, was buried in 
the eastern parts of Kent, w^heie a mo- 
nument, bearmg his name, is still in 
existence.” 

The Saxon Chronicle runs as follows : 

*‘a-d, 449. This year Martinianus 
and Yalentmianus succeeded to the em- 
pire, and reigned seven years. And in 
their days Hengist and Horsa, invited 
by Wyitgeoine, king of the Britons, 
landed m Bntam on the shore which is 
called Ypwmefofieet; at fiist m aid of 
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tlie Biiton=!, Ibnt nftcivards thcj’ foug-ht ’ 
- airainst them. Kmg Wyrt£?eorne gave ’ 
them land m the south - east of this | 
coi«trr, on condition that they should ' 
hght against the Piets. Then they ' 
fought against the Piets, and had the ^ 
Victory wheresoever they came. They 
then sent to the Angles, desiied a larger 
force to be sent, and caused them to be 
told the worthlessness of the Britons, , 
and the excellencies of the land. Then | 
they sent hither a larger force m aid of ' 
the others. At that time theie came | 
men from three tribes of Germany : ‘ 
from the Old Savons, from the Angles, j 
fiom the Jutes. I 

“Fiom the Jutes came the Kentishmen j 
and the men of Wight, that is, the race | 
which now dwells m Wight, and that j 
race among the West-Sax ons which is i 
still called the lace of Jutes. From the 
Old Saxons came the East-Saxons, and 
the South-Sasions, and the West-Saxons. 
Fiom Anglia, ’^hicii has ever since le- 
riained "^aste, between the Jutes and 
Savons, came the East-Angles, IMiddle- j 
Angles, Mercians, and all the Noithum- j 
biians.” j 

D. CoNxrxrox Bftwffn Fpifsiaxs and , 
Saxons. (See p. 12.) | 

The clo«e connexion bet’ween the i 
Friesians and the Savons ^mII appear 
fiom the following considerations • — I 

I. Procopius says that Britain was | 
inhabited in his time (the sixth century) i 
by thiee races — the Angles, Fiiesians, - 
and Britons — a statement which can 
be accounted for only on the supposi- j 
tion that the Fiic'^ians and Saxons were J 
convertible terms. Thus Bede speaks i 
only of Saxons, and Piooopius only of 
Fnesians, both meaning to indicate the 
same people. 

II. The Fiieslan and Flemish tradi- 
tions bear testimony to the fact that 
their ancestors took p«iit in the invasion , 
of England. They even claimed Hengist I 
as their ancestor, who vas banished ' 
fiom their countrjv Thus Maerlant, a j 
Butch or Flemish poet of the thirteenth j 
century, says : — 

JE’m Met £nghtm, een Vriese, em S(*s^ 

Die Men lande t'erdreven teas. 


* hvofieira Se Kelrat rots edvscrc tovtoi^ 
'AyytAot Tf teal ^ptenroj/e? Kal ot ry inf}crca 
opwTOficn BptTTwi'e ?. — Jiell Goth, iv 20, quoted 
bj Zeuss, ‘ Die Peuischen,’ &c , p 492 


“A Saxon or Fiicsian, who Hengist 
hight, 

From out of this land was banished 
quite.” 

Hence it would appear that in Maerlant^s 
time the terms Saxon and Fiiesian weie 
synonymous. The identity of these 
teims is also shown by some old Gei- 
man veiset* quoted by Teistegan * — 

Die neder Sassen hieten nii Dnesen . 
“ The lower Saxons are now called 
Frie&ians.” 

And again : 

Oude hoelen hoorde ic geivagen 
Dot al het lant heneden Xuemage^i, 
Wyleii neder Sassen hiet. 

Old hooks I have heaid affirm, 

That all the land below Xymegen 
Was once called Lowei vSaxon.” 

III. Many English words are more 
closely allied to those of the Old Frie- 
sian than to those of any other German 
dialect. 

This will he seen from the following 
list of words, taken from Eichtofen’s 
Altfriesisekes Woiderhuch . — 


OLD FRIESlC. 

IieiVi9t,N.Fries, 

GER3IAN. 

ENGLISH. 

harvst 

herbst . , . , 

harvest. 

bai kia . . . . 

horen, horchen 

h«ik. 

halt . . . . 

lahm 

halt. 

half , . . . 

halb . . . 

halt. 

hors . . . . 

ro&b, pferd . 

hoi !ftO. 

renda , , . . 

reissen .. . 

rend- 

rida 

reiten . , . 

ride. 

song, sang . . 

gesang .. . 

bong. 

btrete . . , . 

strasbe . , . 

bti eet. 

thenne , . . . 

(lann . . . 

then. 

there . . . 

da 

there. 

thial, tief 

diob . . . 

tlr.ct. 

this, dis . . . . 

dicber . , . 

thib. 

wid 

weit .. . 

w ide. 

wit 

weib . . . . 

wiie. 

ivane . . , . 

sieh verringern wane. 

warand . . . . 

gew ahre . . . . 

wan.int. 

werka . . . . 

aibeiten , . 

w 01 k. 

wet 

nass . . , 

wet 

wetei, water. . 

wasser . . . . 

water 

f i idom . . . . 

tredicit .. .. 

Irec'doni, 

field . . . 

fold . . . . 

field 

Satei di 

sella, N. Fnes 

Sateidag(prov.) Saturday. 

selle . . . , 

verkaufen 

sell. 

sitta . . . . 

sitzeu . . . 

sit. 


IV. The following gi ammatical forms 
in Enghsh are also closely allied to the 
Fiiesic. 

The modern English sign of the infi- 
nitive mood, fo, IS found m Old Fiiesian 
alone of all the German dialects. The 
prefix to in Old Engh'^h literature, in 
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the sense of “ thoroughly,” “ utterly,” 
eorrefeponding to the Geiman zei , as in 
to-bre'kB7i (to break in pieces), to~rende 
(to tear np), &c., in Fiej s Fhzighman' s 
Vision^ IS found in the Old-Friesian to 
hreTca, to rende^ &c. The Old-Engli^sh 
participial form yelejpt has also apaiallel 
m the Oid-Friesian emaltad (made), 
erent (rent). From these instances "we 
may infer that the Old Fiiesian lepi’e- 
sents the pure Sa3>.on of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue ; and we may conclude m 
general that the Saxons and Fiiesians 
were so closely connected, that these 
names were given at different times to 
the same people. CThe above lemarlis 
aie taken from a paper by Mr. Davies, 
m the Transactions of the Fhilological 
Society for 1855, pp. 248, 284.) 

E. Tiir Friesiax Dialects. 

, (See p. 16.) 

The vast number of local Friesian 
dialects mentioned m the text is well 
illustiated by the following remarks 
fiom Kohl’s Tt aveU : 

“ The commonest things, which aie 
named almost alike all over Europe, 
receive quite different names m the 
different Friesian islands. Thus, in 
Amrum, faMei is called AatJ ; on the 
Halligs, ’ or Fahe, in Sylt, Foder 
or Vaar ; in manv districts on the main 
land, Tate , m the eastern part of Fohr, 
Oti or Ahifj. Athough these people 
live within a couple of (German) miles 
from each other, these words differ moic 
than pSre, ftater, padre, Yater, and 
father used for the same purpose by the 
French, Latins, Italians, Germans, and 
English, who are separated by hundreds 
of leagues. 'SYe find among the Frie- 
sians not only prinutive German woids, 
hut what may be called common Euro- 
pean radicals, which different localities 
seem to have distiibuted among them. 

“ Even the names of their districts 
and islands aie totally different in dif- 
ferent dialects. For instance, the island 
called by the Fnesians who speak High 
German, Sylt, is called hy the inhabitants 
Sol, in Fdhr Sol, and in Amium Sah 

“ The people of Amrum call the Fiie- 
sians Frash, with the vowel short , in 
the southern districts, the word is 
Fieeshe, with a long vowel ; elsewhere 
it IS pronounced Fraasehe.” 

It is important to observe m con- 
nexion with the origin oC the English 
language, that both High-German and 


Scandinavian forms are found in the 
Fiie^iian dialects. In the earliest speci- 
mens of Fiie»ian literature, which go 
hack at least as fai as the 12th cenAry, 
the language appi caches veiy nearly the 
old High Geiman, as we learn from 
Giimm {Geiman Grammar, 1st cd , 
voL 1 p. Ixviii. , quoted by Max Muller, 
Lectures on the Science of Language, 
p 170). Many woids aie found in the 
Old Fiicsian which have been retained 
only by the Icelandic or Old Norse. 
Mr Marsh obseives that some forms m 
Friesian, vhich German philologists 
bring for\’5ard as pi oofs of a Germanic 
origin, maybe explained by the Scandina- 
vian also. He takes as an example “ the 
argument from the fiequent teimination 
of the names of places in n m, as Hus- 
u m and others, winch is said to bo in 
all ca«cs a contraction of heim. Now 
there are, in unequivocally Scandinavian 
districts, local names ending in urn, 
which in these instances aie taken 
fiom the dative plural of the original 
appellation of the locality. Thus, in 
Old Norse, Dpsal was a pluial, Up- 
psalir, at or in Upsal, d or IDp- 
p s 6 1 u m. In speaking of towns, we 
use in English ino«t fiequently the ob- 
jective with the propositions at or in, 
and in like manner in Old Norse, the 
dative, as 5 or X , If il sum, would oecui 
oftener than any other case of the name 
ot that town. YYhen the inflexions 
weie dj mg out, as, m the confused mix- 
ture of races in Schlcswig-Holstem and 
its holders, they did vcryeaily, the case 
oftenest in use would survive all othcis, 
and become the indeclinable name of the 
town, just as, in Danish and English, 
Holum IS the only form for all the 
cases of the Icelandic II o 1 a r , the name 
of a place in noithcm Iceland, remark- 
able as having long possessed the only 
prmting press in the island. In the 
case of Htisum, the dative plural, 
which would mean at the houses or at 
the Tillage, is a much more probable 
etymology than H il s h j e m , (H a u s - 
heim,) which would be pleonastic. 
These instances in the modern Scandina- 
vian dialects aie precisely analogous to 
the formation of Stanchio from e? rao 
Kw, and other similai names in modern 
Gieek, the accusative in that language 
supplying the place of the dative, which 
IS obsolete. 

“ In Old Noise it was very common 
to use the dative in naming a place, in 
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con'Jti nations ^lieio tlie idiom of other 
languat^es lerimie the nominative. 
Tlin*?, instead of &a 3 ing, ‘That e&tate 
nailed Steiim,’ it "was more usual 
to emplo}- the dative , s d b se r h e t d 
St eini, ‘ That estate vas called, at 
StPumJ So, j^ar er lieitir i ItU 
p u m , ‘ at a place called IttparJ In 
Vntnsdiola Saqn, k. IG, we have, a 
H r u t a s 1 0 ^ u m h e t J? a t e r H i Q 1 1 
b 1 6 , ‘it wa-. called at ITmtasta^ar, 
■whole Hriiti lived in the Saga of Finn- 
hoyi hinn lami, k. 3, hann bid ]>ar 
seinheitii at Toptiunf ‘he lived 
V bei e it IS called at Topfar,^ m Magndbar 
go's! Saga, k. 52, bj d . . jjar sem 
d Sto Hum h e 1 1 1 1 , m a o r . . e r 
hot |jrandr, ‘there lived, wheie.it 
U called at Stoklar, a man who hight 
Till and ’ Such examples might be mul- j 
tiplicd b}’ hnndiods ” l 

In a communication to the Editoi, IMr. j 
IMart-h observes that he finds in Huupt’s ' 
ZciUclitift, xii. 282, a citation of an 
insti umeiit, fi oni Kemble, Curl Dtp. JEl\ 
Sax. No. 353, fiom which it would ap- 
peal that in the tenth contui}- the Anglo- 
Saxons Used the dative of the names of 
places, as in Icelandic. “ Quandani 
telliuis particulam in loco quein solieole 
at Ilamme vocitant.” 

“ The names of the two brothers, Hcn- 
gist and Iloisa, who arc said to have 
headed the most eventful incursion of 
the inviidei s, ai e words in one or another , 
form common to all the Scandinavian ! 
and the Teutonic dialects Both are i 
names of the genus Jw^se, but in most | 
localities hengst is appropiiated to i 
the male, while in some, and iiaiticulailj" | 
in Schleswig, horsa or hois is con- ! 
fined to the female animal. J. G. Kohl 
informs us that both the proper names 
are still current in the distiict from 
which the ancient conqueiors are le- 
poited to have emigrated. A Danish 
colonel told the tiaveller that ui a com- 
pany of his regiment there were two 
privates hearing these names; and it 
happened, Oddis’-, that in this case Hen- 
gist and Hoisa, Idee Castor and Pollux, 
•wei e still inseparably united, the places 
of the two soldiers being side by side in 
the ranks. {Inscbiu Mai-scheH Schlesu 
Iliiht. 1. 290.)” — IVIaush, 


F. Anglo-S.vxox Y'onns ror * L i x - 

GO AGE, AND I'HE EtYWOLOGY OF 

L T D E X AND Gospel. 

“It need hardly he remaiked that the 
woid language is deiued, thiough the 
Fiench, fiom the Latin lingua, the 
tongue, a name very commonly applied 
to speech, because the tongue, fioni its 
j relative bulk, its flexibility, and tlie 
j gi eater po-^ver of the voliintaiy muscles 
ovei it, IS the most conspicuous, if not 
j the most impoitant, organ concerned in 
the pioduetion of articulate soniitD. The 
Anglo-Saxons had seveial words for 
language, as gereord, ge]?code, 
lyden, reord, spell, sptcc, 
sprsne, j?eodisc, tunge. Some 
of these cannot be traced back to any 
moie radical form; and we tlniefoie 
cannot positively say, as we can of 
the coiicsponding woids in most other 
tongues, that theyaie of a figuiathe 
ehaiacter. Lyden is lecoani/abie m 
our modem English adjective '^ond, and 
Chaucer, and othei early w liters, u«e 
Icdon for language ; s p m e , in speech , 
tunge, in tongue, and spell still 
subsists in the noun spell, a charm, the 
veih to spell, and as the last member of 
gospel. 

“ The tw’o words Igden and gospel le- 
qiuie a few words of exiilanation. Thei e 
ih a confu&ion between, the Saxon > 
lyden ( 1 m d e n or 1 e d e n ) , the 
Old English leden, and the national 
appellative Latin, a parallel to which is 
found also in modem Spanhsh Lyden 
(Imden or leden) “^pems to be alhccl 
to the Anglo-Saxon h 1 y d , g c h 1 y d , 
a sound, and hi d cl , loud, to the Dani-ii 
Lyd, the Swedish ljud, and the Ger- 
man Laut (noun), and laut (ad- 
jective), all involving the same idea ; and 
probably also to the Icelandic h 1 j 6 "5 , 
a sound, a song, a trumpet ; winch latter 
word also signifies, oddly, the absence of 
soimd, namelj", silence. The three Saxon 
forms of this word are emplojTd also for 
Latin. Either this is a confusion of 
meaning arising fiom snnxlanty of fuim, 
oi lyden is a deiivative of Latin, 
the language par excellence, and so not 
allied to the othei Gothic woids above 
cited. In Spanish, especially' m ihe 
Spanish colonies, an African or Indian 
who has learned Spanish, and acquired 
some of the arts of eivihzatuai, so as to 
make him u«eM as a servant, is called 
i 1 a d i n 0 , and Old Castilian was suine- 
0 


Exa. Lax. 
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^ times Ladino. On the otlier 

Land, Latin •was used m Catalan to 
«Ig:nify a foie^gn language geneially. 
Thus m B. D’Esclot, cap. xxxv. 
‘vench denant lo ley, e agenollas a 
ell, e saludal en son lati,’ and cap. 
xxxviu. : ‘ e eiidaien molt foitement 
on Ilur lati;’ ‘en son lati,’ and 
‘en llui lati,* signifjnng respectively, 
ill Lis language, m tLeir language, 
V liieli m tins case -was Aiabic. Latin 
was also very commonly employed in 
the same sense in Old Fiench and Italian. 
From this use of the -woid, muy la- i 
ditto came to mean, in Spanish, a gicat | 
linguist, one knowing many foieign | 
languages. The Old-English latiney^ \ 
by coiiuption latimer, an interpieter | 
or diagoman, is of similar derivation. | 
Thus, in Richard Coo de Li07i, Weber, | 
ii. 97, — I 

‘ Anon stoode up her latymcr 
And aunswerj d Alejm Trenchemer.* 

“ With respect to gospel it is not 
clear whether the fiist 85 dUhle is the 
name of the Dmnity, God, oi the ad- 
jective gdd, good, Bos\\oith (undei 
God)^ and many other etymologists, 
adopt the formei supposition , and this 
view is suppoited by the analogy of ; 
tlie Icelandic, which has gu^spjcXll, 
God's \Loid. On the other hand, god- 
fa pell, as a coniiiound of the adjective 
g6d and spell, would he the exact 
etymological cqunalent ot the Greek 
cvay 7 fcAtoi', and the authoi of the 0)~ 
iiiulum, who Incd at a peiiod when 
Aiiglo-Haxon was not yet toi gotten, 
evidently adopts this derivation. 


! ‘Goddspell oiin ISnnglissh nem- 
miiedd iss 

G o d ord, annd god tij^ennde, 

G o d ei rnde,’ &g ~ ^ 

Oimulum, Preface, 157. 
And again, — * ■' 

‘ Off all |7i«s god uss brinngp|7 word 
Annd eiinde annd god tifjinnde 
Goddspell, and foii|7i magg itt 
well 

God errnde ben gehatenn,’ &c. 

Oiniulum, Pietaee, 175. 

“Layamon, in. 182, v. 2950S, has 
‘ & beode pai godes godd-spel 
‘ and preach there God's gospel ’ a phi aso 
not likely to be employed il Go-^pel had 
been understood to mean, of itself, ‘ God’s 
word.’ 

“The phiases, god spell that 
giioda, the good gospel, Eel inn d, 1, 17, 
and spel godes, the woi d of God, AT. 
17, 13, 41, 15, 19 and 81, 8, seem to 
show that m the Continental Oid-Saxon, 
god-spell was deiived from god, 
God, and spell. Sehiltcr adopts the 
same etymology foi the g o t « p e 1 1 o n 
of Tatian , gotspellota the mo 
foike, ‘ evangelizabat populo,’ c. xm. 
25; zi gotspellone Gotes iihhi, 

‘ evangelizare legniim Dei,’ e. xxii. 4, 
as also for g o t s j) e 1 , jj i e d i g o n 1 1 
g 0 1 s p e 1 1 1 h h e s , ‘pi cTcdican#> evun- 
gelium icgni,’ xxn. 1, 

“ The combination of godes hp e 1- 
jboda in Cynewulf’s Crist ^ 330, maj 
be thought to hii\ e some bearing upon 
this CiUCfttion.” — iLiEsii. 
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LECTUKE II. 

By THE Editor, 

ON THE CELTIC, DANISH, AND LATIN ELEMENTS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANG0AGE. 

§ 1. iloliScation of the ^^nglo-Saxoa language by the languages of otner xace^. 
§ 2. I. The Ccltig Element. — Divi:iion of the Celtic languages: the 
Gaelic and the Cymric. § 3. The language of the Biitons CVmiic: C^iltic 
■\voiJs. m the English language. § 4. EX|>laLation of Celtic woids. and 
phrases m Shakespcaie. § 5. II. The DanigH Element. — Conque^is of 
the Danes. § 6. Their settlements in England. § 7. Danish ri..nies 
of places and persons. § 8. Question whether the Danish wohIs and 
giammaticai foinis in English aie deiived fiom the Anglians oi Danes; 
Dfmish grammatical forms. § 9. III. The Latin Element. — Intioduc- 
tioii of Latin words through the medium of the Norman French. § 10. 
Eiigli'jh not a mixed language. § 11. Causes which coiiTeited the Anglo- 
Saxon into Old English. 

§ 1, The language of the Anglo-Saxon settlers in Britain would of 
necessity have exxicnenced various changes in the course of centimes, 
even if they had remained a pure and immixed lace ; but they were 
brought into close and intimate connexion with other races in the 
islancl, and conscciiicntly their language was expiosed to greater 
alterations than the dialects of their kinsmen who remained in 
Germany. 

Besides the Anglo-Saxons, the Celts, the Romans, the Banes, 
and the Norman French have at difieient periods been inhabitants of 
G-icat Britain. Of these races the Roman conquerors have left 
hardly any traces in the English language ; for, with the exception 
of the Latin castra (a camp), which apipcars in such towns as Cul- 
ch ester, IlKn-chester, Glon-cesfei', hei-cester, &:c., of eolouia (a culoiiy), 
found in Ijm-coln and a few other tmvns, of jpons (a bridge), as in 
PoiiiJe-fract, of (a harbour)j as in Bud-jDorf, and of strati^ra, 

or strgfki, irom which street probably comes, no other words can 
safcl}-^ bo assigned to the Roman colonists, who occupied Britain from 
the fiist to the fifth centuries. But with the tlnree other laccs the 
case is different ; and the Celts, the Banes, and the Norman French 

c 2 
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have cuntribntcd, though in different degrees, nmncroiis words to 
the vocabulary of our language. 

§ 2. 1. — The Celtic Eleme!^t. — The Celts were the original iii- 
liabitants of the British Islands. This is proved by the testimoii}' 
of the Greek and Pioman uniters, by the Welsh traditions, and liy 
the remains of the Celtic m the English language. But the Celts 
are divided into two great branches, the Gael and the Cymiy ; and 
though the languages of these two peoples are cleaily oi the same 
origin, yet they are unmtelligihle to one another, and the (liireieiice 
between them is greater than that bctiveen the ancient Scandinavian 
and the Geiman dialects.-^ The distinction between the Gaelic and 
Cymiic dialects is as stiongly maiked m the MSS. of the eighth and 
ninth centuries as in the present time ; and there is thcrefoie no 
reason for douhtmg tliat they were equally distmgiiislicd at a still 
earlier peiiod. It is admitted by Celtic scholars that the Gaelic is 
more ancient than the Cymiic, or, to speak more conectly, represents 
an older state of the language. The Gaelic has a distinctive genitive 
and dative case, while the Cymric is destitute of cases altogether. 
The initial s in Gaelic has degeneiated into h iii Cymiic : thus scad, 
the Gaelic word for sun, appears in Welsh in the form heoL^ 

§ 3. The Celtic inhabitants of Britain spoke a dialect of the Cjmiric 
or Welsh language at the time of the Tioman invasion, J and conse- 
quently it is to this branch, and not to the Gaelic, that we must look 
for the explanation of any Celtic woids still remaining hi the Eiiglisli 
language. “The stoutest asseitor of a pure Anglo-Saxon or Nor- 
man descent is convicted,” observes Mr. Davies, “ liy the language 
of Ins daily life, of belonging to a laco that, partakes largely of 
Celtic blood. If he calls for his coat (W. cota. Germ, roclc)^ or tells 
of the las^ihet of fish be has caught (W. hanged^ Germ, horh), or the 
cart he employs on his land (W. cart, from car, a diay, or sledge, 
Germ, toageti), or of the of his youth, or the prancing of his 

hoise (W. pvwnh, a trick, prancio, to frolic), or declares that he was 
happy when a gowmtnan at Oxford (W. hap, fortune, chance, Germ. 
gVilch, W. gwn), or that Ms servant is jiert (W. pert, sjiruce, da] per, 
insolent), or, descending to the language of the vulgar, he affirms 
that such assertions are InlderdaBli, and the claim a idimn (W. hd~ 
dorddiis, idle prating ; siom, pr. shorn, a deceit, a sham),"ir6 is uncon- 
sciously maintaining the ti-uth he would deoy. Like the M. Jourdaiii 
of Molike, who had been talMng prose all his life without knowing 


This is stated hy Zeuss, Grammntioa Celtica, Prafatio, p. 5. 
t In like manner the more ancient foims soar in Sanskrit, and sol in Latin, 
appear ns hmre m Zend, and ^Ktos in Greek. 

i Tln^ IS proved in Notes and Illiistiations (A), On the Early Inhabittmts 
and Langin^ges of the British Tslrmds. 
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it, lie h;{s been spcr'king veiy goud Celtic ^nthuiit any fciis|4cioii of 
tli<* Lict.”'’ 

It appeals from tlie WeUi traditions, as well as from otlier c.iciim- 

-i- j. 7 

stances, tliat a laigo number of tbe Celtic population remained in 
ditiereiit pints of Britain alter tbe Anglo-Saxon coiiC|uest, and tliat 
tliey weie not all destioyed, and diiven into Wales and Cornwall, as 
IS usually supposed. According to tbe AVelsli bistoncid Tiiads, 
winch are ncaily con^empoiaiieous with the Anglo-Saxon com | nest, 
tlic laco of the Cambrians oi Cb'inry exercised a sovereignty over 
the other British tubes, ^Yllu oiieied veiy little resistance to the 
Teut<iujc invaders, and in some cases coalesced with them against 
the C;ymry. It was ui»on the Cyniiy that the chief biiiiit of 
the Contest fell, till they \rere either exleiininated, reduced tu 
blaver^g or driven into the nioimtains of Wales. Bo far, then, as 
this people is concerned, the generally-received account may he 
itgarded as coirtct ; but the otlier Celtic tubes remained m their 
ongmal settlements, and bectiinc blended with the Teutonic insi- 
ders. Hence it is stated tliat all the “ Lloejjrlaus lecn/ua 
with the exceptioii of those lound in Den a (Yorkshire) and BcrniCiii 
(Xorthmnbeiland and Durham). li these tradutions i*ie coireet 
in the mam, w'e may conclude that a considerable Celtic element 
■would b( come blended wnth the speech f>l the conqueiiiig lace. 

Theie aie other cuciimstances which render it probable that the 
Celtic poputation wns much larger lu England atter the Confiiiest 
than is usually supposed. Of these the most iinpoi taut is the lact 
tliat the signatuies to very eaily charters supply us wnth names oi 
])ersons of Celtic lace occupymg positions of dignity at the coiuts of 
xinglo- Saxon kings. f 

These views leceivc confirmation from the numerous Celtic liioub' 
in the English language. As the liomaiiized Celts had acquiied many 
of the useful and oiiiamental aits of the Bomans, the Geiimm in- 
x'adeis must have found among the Britons many implements aii<I 
aitificial productions of wdnch they w^eie previously ignorant; and n’ 
was only natural that along with the aiticles they should adopt the 
names by winch they were indicated. It -svould ax>pear, indeed, that 
a considerable piopovtion of the English words relating to agiiciiltiire, 
and the occnxiations of domestic life, are boriow’ed by us from the 
Cymric dialect of the Celtic.^ 

^ In Froceedithjs of the Philological Societg fur lS55,to whieli paper, and ft* 
Hr. (Lirnett’seisisay On the Languages and Dialects of the Britidi Ibland*^,’ I am 
chietiy indehted for the lemaiks m the tevt. 

t Kemble, The Sojloiis in England^ i. p. 21, and a paper * On the Karnes 
Sui’jiames, imd Xiekmmies of the Anglo-^ons,’ m the Proceedings of the 
Archtcological Institute for 1845; Davies, ut supra, pp. 212, 213. 

J Ml. Gainett eolleLted an mteiestmg hA of such woids, of which some 
si>eciinens ai’e given in Kotes and lilustiations (Bj. 
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“ Wc' may also easily conceive,” says j\Ir. Garnett, tliat the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders would he occasionally stiuck hy the apparent 
oddity of the woids current among the conquered race, and employ 
them themselves in a familiar oi ludicioiis sense, in the same way 
that -flasli terms are fieqiienth" used by educated Englishmen. Thus, 
the verb to loflier is seldom used by oui selves, except in the comic 
or fainiliei style; but m the Irish, from winch we originally adojited 
it, it ito a peifectly seiioiis word, and occins repeatedl}’ in the Sciip- 
tiiies m the sense of mente or conturhari,” 

In the provincial dialects of England, the niindiei of Celtic words 
is still more niimeious than in the written language. This would 
be expected, as the conquered lace would naturally preserve many of 
their own words, which never became incorporated with the language 
of their conquerors. Mr. Davies, who lias examined with care die 
Celtic portion of the Lancashire dialect, remaiks that “man^" low, 
builesque, or ohscene vrords can be traced to a Celtic source, and this 
circumstance, together with .the fact that no w’oi ds connected with 
law, or goveniment, or the luxuries of life, belong to this class, is 
distinct evidence that the Celtic race was held in a state of depen- 
dence or inferiority.” In addition to the exclusively provincial 
words, the English language contains a laige number of familiar 
terms boiTOwed from the Celtic.'*' 

§ 4. A knowledge of the Celtic element in the English language 
elucidates many words and phrases in oiir eaily English writeis, 
which have fallen into disuse. A few passages from Shakespeare 
will illustrate the impoitance of this hiancli of philology to the 
student of our language.f In ‘ Corioianus ’ (act iii. sc. 1) we find 
the expression, This is clean kam,” used b}^ the tribune Siciiiius 
in rejecting tlie appeal of Mcneiiius to tlie ]'ast services of Coi-iolanus 
as nothing to the purpose. The explanation of this phrase is found 
in the Celtic, in which cam signifies “ crooked,” “ awry,” “ faLe in 
the Lancashire dialect to cam is still used in the sense “ to make 
crooked,” “ to hind awry.” Accordingly, when Sicinius says, This 
is clean kam,” his colleague Brutus adds, “ Merely awiy.” 

In ‘ iliehard II.’ we lead : — 

“ If then we shall shake off our slavish yoke, 

Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing.” 

Tliis is comctly interpreted by tbe commentators to engraft, or 
insert,” and it is added, to rmj) a hawk was artificially to supply 


^ See the list of woids in Notes and Illusti ations (B). 
t For these passages I am indebted to another interesting paper by I\Tr, 
Paries ‘On Celtic \\ords n'jed by eady Pkiglish AViiteis,’ published m tlie 
Tmu^ctums of the PJulo’ojicat S'ooietij foi 1853. 
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siicli wing-featlicrs as Lad been lost or bioken. The origin* of tlie 
">vordj however, is the Celtic hnjjknu, to engrail,” Loin irup, a slip, or 
sci 4 >n. The tiansition of meaning to a hoy or young man was na- 
tural In ‘ Love s Labour ’s Lost ’ (act i. sc. 2) Ann ado calls Alotli 
a dear imp.” 

The wTjrd f/rke or gnze in the ‘ Twelfth ISTiglit’ (act iii. sc. 1 ; act 
iv, sc. 3) IS the Celtic gris, a stepoi stair. The wwd kecksy^ -which 
occurs ill the line (‘ Heniy Y.’ act v, sc. 2), 

But hateful docks, lough thistles, hecksies, huis,” 

IS the Celtic cecys, winch is used for any plant of a seedy form, 1:>ut 
especially the wild hemlock. 

The term loh which Fairy ajijihes to Puck (‘ Midsnmmer Xighfs 
Dream,’ act n. sc. 1), 

“ Faiewell, thou loh of spirits. I’ll be gone; 

Our fpieen and all her elves come here anon,” 

IS the Y^elfeli a lump, a dull fellow, a Llockliead.” The wcfrd 
still exists in English in loohy^ h'hhard, and in land-Iuljher, 

The word hug occius several times m Shakespeare in the sense of 
an object of teiror ; as, for instance, in the ‘ Taming of the Shrew ’ 
(act 1 . sc. 2) : — . 

“ Tush ! tush ! fear boys with bugs.” 

And ill ‘ Henry YI.’ (part hi. act v. sc. 2) : — 

AVarwick was a bug that fear’d us all.” 

The origin of this word, which in fonuer times gave so much trouble 
to commcntatois, is the Celtic Iwg (boog), signifying primarily a 
“ ghost *’ or hobgoblin,” and thence any object of terror. It is stdl 
retained in boggle, to hesitate, to be afraid. 

It must, however, be admitted, notwithstanding the previous state- 
ments, that the Celtic words in English form no integral part of our 
language, and have never amalgamated with it like the words derived 
fiom the Latin through the me<lium of the Norman Fiench. The 
statement of Dr. Craik on this much controverted subject may be 
accepted as substantially con-ect : — “ TYhatever be the number of 
words which the English language has adopted, whether from the 
ancient Britons or from their descendants the Y'elsh, they are only 
single scattered words. No considerable department of the Eiiglibh 
dictionary is \Yelsh. No stream of words has flowed into the laii- 
. aiiage from that source. The two languages have in no sense met 
and become one.”* 


* A Eistory of English Literature oiid the Lugh^h Lan juage, vol. i. p. 14, 
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§ n. — The Danish Element. — Tiic gloeiEiest rages in the 

Anglo-Saxon Chiouicle are filled with the invasions and ravages 
of England by the Danes.*'' This name was given to all ^he 
Scandinavian freebooters who plundered the coasts of England, 
and included the inhabitants of Norn ay as well as those of Den- 
inaik. It appears, however, that the invaders of England came 
chiilly from Denmark, which lies opposite the easlcin coasts of 
our island, and that the Norwegians directed their ravages foi 
the most part against Scotland, the Hehiides, and Iieland, while 
the Swedes plim<lered the coasts of the Baltic. In the eighth and 
ninth centuries the Noithmen or Scandinavians weie the foremost 
nation m Em ope. They not only conquered the gieatei pait of 
England, hut they wrested from the French monarch one of his faiicst 
provinces, and they founded upon the eastern shoics of the Baltic a 
dynasty which reigned over Hussia above seven Iiiindred years. The 
first appearance of this formidable people uiion the coasts of England 
IS jdaced by the Saxon Chronicle in 787 ; and from this time till 
their defeat by Harold in lOOG, at the battle of Stamford Bridge, they 
w’ere for nearly three centuries the tei ror of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Led Ly the Yikings, the younger sons of their royal houses, they 
swarmed m all the rivers and harhours of England. U'hey soon 
])egan to take up their abode in the countiy dining the winter, 
resuming their ravages in the spiing ; and in less than v century from 
lliCTi first api)earance they had gamed a jiennanent footing along the 
eastern coast, and at length subdued tlie tliiec kingdoms of East 
Anglia, Mercia, and Noithiiinbria. For some tune they fhi|;ateue(l 
to reduce to bondage the i\diolu Anglo-Saxon nation. They diuvo 
Alfred from his tlnone, and compelle<l him to W’ander as a fugitive ; 
and though he >succeeded in legaming his crown and defeating the 
Danes, he concluded a treaty in 878 with Guthrun, the Danish Icing, 
by which he formally ceded to the latter a large district to the nortli 
of the Thames along the eastern coast. In 1017 a Danisli dynasty 
was estahhshed upon the English tlnone, and Canute and his sons 
reigned over the coimtry till 1040 ; liiit the Danes had beibre that 
time been conveited to Christianity, and instead of carrying on a W’ai 
of extennmation agamst the Anglo-Saxons, like their forefatheis, the 
Danish kings respected the law^s, usages, and language of their con- 
cpxered subjects. 

§ 0. If w’e inquire more particulaily into the extent of English 
country inhabited by the Danes, we find the division betw^een tliein 
and the Saxon j-K>pulation marked hj the ancient road called Watling- 


On the subject of the Dane^ in England, see especially Worsaae, An 
AccO‘fui of the Ames ond m Ahfoml SMokL and Ireland. 

London, 1852. 
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Street (more properly ‘Wa^tlniga-Stra't), which ran across the islainl 
Irom London to Chester and the Irish Channel. In the tenth centiiiv 

districts to the north and east ot tins road were peopled chiefly hy 
the Banes,, and weie known hy the name of iJanela^J}, or the Danes’ 
community. The country between the Wash and the Thames, 
which foimed tlie x>rovmce of East Anglia, had heen ceded, as we 
have already seen, hy Alfred to Giithnin ; hut the Dunes did not 
lemani firmly estahlished m this xwovmce, owing to its xjroxnnity to 
the centre of the Anglo-Saxon power ; and, with the exccikioii oi 
some settlements on tiie^ coast, the Saxons ap^icar to have recovered 
X)ossession of the gieatei x>ai*t of East Anglia. But to the north and 
west of the Wash the case was veiy ditterent. In the xiroviiice of 
Lmdisse or Lmdisey, winch extended from the Wash to the Hiimher, 
in that of Xorthiiinbria, which stretched from the Humber to Edin- 
burgh, and 111 that of Mercia, or the midland counties, the Danes 
took firm loot and fonned the ]irincix3al element in the Xiojiiilaliom 
In the centre of England they possessed the five strong foidi esses of 
Stamiord, Leicester, Dei by, Xottmgham, and Lincoln, which were 
known hy tlic name of the Five Buighs. In the north their chief 
town was York, the xwesent name of winch is denved Irom the 
Danish ffuin “ Jorvik,”the Anglo-Saxons having called it ‘‘ Eulorwic.” 
Lender the successors of Alfred, Northunihria contmiietl for some time 
to he a separate kingdom luied by Danish x»hnces; and though it 
ceased m 951 to have the title of a kingdom and became an earldom, 
it remained virtually independent of the Saxon kings, under the 
svay of Danish oi XTorwegian chieftains, and continued to receive from 
time to tune fresh swarms of Scandinavian immigrants. 

§ 7. The preceding sketch of the Banish conquests and settle- 
ments in our island would lead us to exx^ect x^eimanent tiaces of their 
]»ie&ence in our local names and our language. And sucli is the 
case. A long list of Scandinavian names of x^f^^ces in England 
lias been collected by Mu Worsaae, w’ho estimates their niunber 
as not less than 1500. They are of course chiefly found in the 
midland and northern counties of England. Among the termina- 
tions indicative of a Scandmaman origin, one ol the most coinmon 
is that of which in Old Korse signified, first a fami aiuL 
after wauls a town ui general.* It ax^pears in the names Whithy, 
Deiby, Grimsby, Ashby, Kugby, Naseby, and numerous others. 
With lespect to the twm first of these names, we have express 
evidence that they were given to these places hy the Banes, Wliithy 
having been x>i‘eviously called Streoneshalcli, and Berby Koith- 
weoithig.f Scandinavian names of persons were formerly of frequent 

This word is still preserved in hye-lav:, ■winch means simxdy the law of 
the hy or Lorongli. 

f The most important of the other Scandinavian terminations of local names 

c 3 
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oecuvveiice in llicsc dintr'cts ; niul aU siunames en<Iing in so??, sncli 
as Adamson, Jackson, Jolmson, Kelson, Oliompson, Stevenson, and 
others, are of Scandinavian oii;;in, and aic quite nnkiiuwii m tl;,e 
Aiij^lo-Saxon. Air. AYorsaae calls attention to tlie cmion« fact that 
the name of Johnson, which is one of the most common m England, 
is also one of the most common in Iceland. 

§ 8. In endeavoniing to ascertain the Danish element in llic 
English language, we Lave to encounter a difficult}^ at the very 
outset of oiir investigation.'^ It has heon already seen that the 
German invaders consisted of several tribes. Kot only may we 
conclude from analogy that they spoke different dialects, hut this is 
expressly stated by Bede and other authorities. In consc(]^uence of 
the kings of AVessex finally obtaining the supremacy, the dialect 
of the West-Saxons became the literary language, and is the one in 
which all the chief Anglo-Saxon works have come down to ns. 
Of the other dialects, no literary compositions remain, with the 
exception of the one which was spr)kcn in the kingdom of Korthimi- 
bria. In this dialect we find Scandinavian words and grammatical 
forms ; hut as the Danes occupied the very districts which liad been 
formerly peopled hy the Aiiglians, a question arises whether this 
Scandinavian element is due to the original Anglian population, 
or to the later Danish immigi’ants. It has been already shown 
that tTie Anglians came fiom those parts of the Cimhric Chersonesiis 
which bordered upon the country of the^ Danes ; and it is therefore 
probable that their language may have apioroximated more closely to 
the Danish than to those of the other German tribes. Hence Dr. 
Guest denies altogether the existence of any Danish element in our 
language ;t hut when he argues in favour of his opinion from the 
absence of “those grammatical forms, which bind the Korthern 
languages into one great famity — ^the r inflexion of the verb, the 
passive voice, the definite affixes of the substantive, the neuter 
inflexion of the adjective ” — it maybe observed that the intiodiiction 
of such generic difierences would have constituted a new language, 
and could not have assimilated with any of the Anglo-Saxon 
dialects. Experience teaches that an mtmsive element m a lan- 
guage is confined to the vocabulary and minor grammatical fomis ; 

in England are : “ fJiorpe, Old-Xoithem poip, a collection of houses sepai ated 
from some prmcipal estate, a village; thwade, in the old Scandinavian ian- 
guage pveit, tved, an isolated piece of land ; a promontoiy ; ey, or oe, an 
isle; with {i.e. forest); toft, heck, tarn (Soandmnvkm, tjdrn, or tjain, a small 
lake, water) ; dale, fell (rocky mountain) ; /orce (waterfall); k tvgh, or how 
(^S'awd.jhaugr, a Mil); garth {Scand., gar^r, a large fiim).’' — WORSA ae, p 67, 
On this subject the student may consult -v^th advantage, in addition to the 
work of Mr. Woisaae, some valuable papeis by Mr. Garnett and Mi. Kemble 
in the second volume of the Frojeedmys of the Fhilobgical Society. 
t A History of English Ehythms, vol. ii. p. 201. 
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ainl, coiisequeiith", unless the Danisli iaii^^uagc liad IrftimiEed 
t'xitiivly over the xAnglu-Saxon, which no one pretends to Lave 
L^ppened, we should never expect to End the peculiar fcunis of 
Scandinavian giammar, even if our language had been flooded with 
Danibli words. Not only the Danish writer Woisaae, hut Mr. 
Garnett and Air. Kemble, clearly recognize the existence of the 
Danish element in English, and more especially in the Noithcm 
fbrdcct. Eut the di^iiute is, after all, one of little importance ; for 
it is admitted oil all Lands that the Northumbrian dialect contains 
both v’ords and forms approximating more to the Scandinavian 
than to the Geiinan type ; and it is immaterial whether w'e give to 
this element in our language the name of Anglian or Danish. 

From an examination of the existing specimens of the North- 
umbrian dialect, there seems to be no great difficulty in arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory conclusion. Air. Garnett and Air. Kemlde 
have shown that this cbalcct was originally Anghan, and that 
its earliest specimens exhibit baully any Scandinavian tiaccs; 
but that, in consequence of the Noise sdtleis in Nortliiinihi la, 
Danish ivoids and foims were giadiially intioduced into it, and 
became pronnnent and striking in the fourteenth century. If it 
should appeal sliange that siicli woids and toiins should lie so long 
in finding their \vay into the language, it must be recollected that 
this late intiodiictioii of a foreign (dement into a loritten language 
is in accordance wntli analogy, and is to he expected from the natuie 
of the case. In like maimer, it was thiec centuries lifter the Norman 
Conf|iicst before a Frencli element found its way into the written 
English. AAbiters naturall}’- cling to a ])re-existiiig model and to 
their own tongue; and foreign words spoken by an intrusive 
population amalgamate very slowly with the national language. 
We have also the express testimony of wiiteis in the thiiteenth 
and fourteenth centmy to the existence of a ’strong Danish element 
ill the population and the language of our nouhern provinces.* 
This is stated hy Ghaldus Cambrensis, John of AVallingford, and 
Higden ; and at an earlier peiiod in the laws of Henry I., England 
IS divided into three parts, AYessex, Alercia, and the province of tlie 
Dunes. t In the xaesent Northern dialect there are many forms and 
words of undoubted Scandinavian origin. Thus the apx>aiently 
uiigi’ammatical forms current in North Yorkshire, I is, thou is, he iS, 
are in exact accordance wnth the present practice of the Danes, wNo 
inflect their veih substantive as follows :J 


* Garnett, in Proceedings of the PhVological Society, vol. li. p. 78. 
f “'itegnum Anglio trifuiain dividitur in legno Biitannie, ni Webtseviam, 
et Mircenos, et Danoium piovinciam.” — vi. § 1, quoted Ly Wonsaae, p. loiL 
I See Mr. Gaiuett on ‘English Dialects.,’ in tlie Qua/teriy Peiie^c, Fein nary, 
1836, p. 3S-I. 
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Bmg. 

Plur. 

Jeg er, 

Ah e’ 

Du er, 


Han er, 



hi Yorkshire, 

I IS, 


Thou is, 


He IS, 



In tlie same manner tlie Yorkshire forms I tJiiiil's, thou tMnhs, Jm 
thinks^ are perfectly analogous to the Danish jeg taenhei\ du taenko)\ 
han taenke?'. Some of the Scandinavian peculiarities have found 
their way into the current English language. Of these the most 
important is the veih are, which is entirely unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxon. The inflexion of the verb substantive in Anglo-Saxon is : 


Bing. Flur. 

1. eom, spiel, 

2. eait, syud, 

3. is (ys), synd. 


Hence, while our language has retained the Anglo-Saxon inflexion 
of the singular, it has substituted in the phiial the Scandinavian ere. 
Another Scandinavian peculiaiity is the use of the preposition of 
as the sign of the genitive case, winch had found its way into the 
Semi-Saxon in the twelfth centuiy, though unlvnown to the old 
Anglo-Saxon.* 

§ 9. III. — The Latin Element. — The most numerous additions 
to the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, the most important modifications of 
English syntax, and consequently of the general idiom of our 
language, have been derived, either mediately or immediately, from 
the Latin. Even in the luire Anglo-Saxon period several Latin 
words were introduced into the language, especially on subjects 
coimected with the economy and discipline of the Ohiircli jf hut 


* See Craik’s edition of Shakespeare’s ‘Julms Ceesar,’ p. 121. On the 
North- Anglian dialect, see Notes and Illustiations (Cj. 

t ‘‘ Thas we find myiister, a mmster, fiom monasterium ; portic, a porch, 
from porticus; chster, a cloister, from claubtrum; mimuo, a monk, fiom 
monachus^ bisceop, a bishop, fiom episcopus; arcehisccop^ an aichbishop, 
fiom archiepiscopus ; sanct, a saint, fiom sanctus; pjofast, a piovost, fiom 
piaepositus; a pall, from paUium; cahCf a chalice, fiom calix; ccmtJei, 
a candle, from candela ; psalter^ a psalter, fiom psaltenum ; macssc, a mass, 
fiom mibsa ; an epistle, from epistola; piacdio-ian^ to pi each, fiom 

praedic-aro ; projian, to prove, from prob-are, etc., etc. Fiom the Latin also 
tame the names of foieign animals and plants, as Icon, the lion, from leo ; 
crmcll, the camel, from camelus ; yJp, the elephant, from elephas ; fc-bcam, 
the fig-tiee, fiom ficus j fefer-fuge, the fever-few, fiom febnfugia j petcrselige, 
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tlie most niimeruiis class of Latin words in onr laiiguagS come 
tLroiigli the medium of the Noiman French. The Xormaiis were 
oij^iiially Scandinavians, who settled in France as their Lrethren had 
done ill England. In 912 Charles III. ceded to them the province 
called ISTormandy after them. Heio they came into contact with a 
peoijle speaking a language derived from the Latin, and, like the 
Franks and the other barbarian invaders of Gaul, Italy, and Spain, 
they giadually ceased to use their own Scandmavian tongue and 
adopted the language spoken by the inbabitants of their new borne. 
Tins language has ohtamed the name of French from the Franks, 
wiio conquered Gaiil m the fifth century, and, like the Italian, 
Spanish, and other languages derived from the Latin, is frequently 
called a Eomance language, to commemorate its Roman origin. The 
first introduction of French into England dates from the time of the 
later Saxon kings. Ethehed II. maiiied Emma, daughter of Richard 
Duke of Eoimancly ; and his son, Edward the Confessor, who was 
hi ought up at the NTorman court, and spoke the French language, 
gave gieat ofience to his English subjects by his partiality for this 
tongue, and by his introducing French ecclesiastics into the 
kingdom. But the important event, which fiimly planted the 
French language in England, was the conquest of the country by 
'William Duke of Normandy, m the year 10G6. For two centuries t 
Fieiich was the language of the English court ; Norman settlers, ' 
speaking French, were spread over the country, and filled all the 
ecclesiastical and civil posts ; and French was S 2 >oken in the courts 
of law and taught in the schools. In tins way a large mass of 
the 2 ) 02 Julation must have become acquamted with French; and 
a very great number of French words was gradually introduced 
into the English language. 

§ 10. Though English thus received vast additions to its vccahu- 
lary, it still remained essentially a Geiman tongue. It is the iiractice 
of many wuiters to speak ofEnghsh as a comjiosite language ; hut this 
term is an unfortunate one, and leads to misconcejition. The English 
language is not the result of a mixture of Anglo-Saxon and French, 
as it is sometimes re]ireseuted to be ; and indeed a mixed language, 
ill the strict sense of the term, may be pronounced an imiDossihihty.*^ 
That which constitutes the vital organisation of a language, that 


parsley, from petiosoiinum, etc., etc. ; and of many ai tides of merchandise, the 
gro^^dii 01 manufiictuie of distant countries, as pepper, from piper; 

pio'jvwf, purple, from pm*puia; piimic-stan, the pumice-stone, from pumex, 
etc., etc.” — Guest, Emjlish Rhythm^ vol. li. p. lOS. 

** See hlax Muliei, Lectures on Uie Science of Language, p. 71, In a 
certain sense all languages aie mixed, since ail have received worda from other 
tongues. See p. 2. 
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wliicli* distingnislics ii from all otlier tongues, is its system of 
grammatical forms and iiillexions. Tlicrc is hardly a language in 
existence ^\lllcll lias not adopted some foreign words. Coinmcif'ce, 
conquest, a superior civilization, and oilier causes, liavc deluged 
many languages with so large a muliiiiide of foreign terms as tn ex- 
ceed in number those of honie-hoiii groulh ; but all languages cling 
with extraordinary tenacity to tlieii own grammatical foims, and 
reject with ohstinacy those of foreign origin. The model ii Persian 
language is overgiown vithAiahic words; but its grammar still 
remains essentially. Iiido-Euiopeau, and has not received a single 
Semitic inflexion. The Turkish language at Constantinople abounds 
with such a multitude of Peisian and Arabic words as far to out- 
nimiher the genuine Tiirbsh vocabulary, hut these alien words have 
not crushed in the least the Tartaiic character of its grammar. In 
like manner the English language, though adopting nmnherlcss 
Flench words, accepted very few grammatical foims fiom the French. 
Although it has at present dropped most of its inflexions, those 
Avhicli still remam proclaim loudly its German origin. Further, 
its pronouns, numerals, prepositions, and particles, and all those 
words used to express the most simple ideas and wants, and point 
out natural objects, come from the German and not fiom the Ficnch. 
Hence tho^groundwork of our language is Anglo-Saxon, of which no 
stronger proof can he given than the fact that it would still be pos- 
sible to write whole pages of English consisting exclusively of 
Anglo-Saxon words, without intioducmg a smgle term of Celtic, 
Danish, or French oiigin. The Anglo-Saxon is the doininant element 
in the English language, and every Ibieigii word has been obliged to 
conform to the genius of its grammar. 

§ 11. Many able philologists have indeed denied that the change 
which took jdace in the giammatical forms of our language in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries was, in any considerahlc 
degree, due to the influence of the Norman invaders, and they mam- 
tam that the same change would have taken place without the 
Conquest, as it was due to inherent tendencies m the language. TIiis 
view is thus stated by Mr. Price in the preface to his edition of 
ITarton’s ‘History of English Poetry 

“ That some change had taken place m the style of coiniiosition 
and general structure of the language since the days of Alfred, is 
a matter beyond dispute; hut that these mutations were a conse- 
quence of the Norman invasion, or weie even accelerated by that 
event, is wholly incapable of proof ; and nothing is supported upon 
a firmer principle of lational induction than that* the same efiects 
would have ensued it William and his followers had remained 
in their native soil. The substance of the change is admitted on all 
hands to consist in the suppiession of those grammatical intricacies 
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occasioned Ly tlie inflexion of noims, the scennngly aihitrary cfistiiic- 
tions of genderj the goveinment of prepositions, <S:c. How lar tins 
maj bo consideied as tlie result of an innate law of the language, or 
some gcneial law in the organisation of those who spoke it, we may 
leave for the present undecided ; but that it w’as in no way dependent 
upon external cii cumstances is established by this iindeiuable fact, — 
that eveiy branch of the Low-German Stock, fiom whence the xinglo- 
baxon sprang, diSjilays the same simplification of its grammar. In 
all these languages there has been a constant tendency to relievo 
themselves of that precision which chooses a fresh symbol for every 
shade of meaning, to lessen the amount of nice distinctions, and 
detect as it were a loyal road to the inteichange of opmion,” 

The same theory is advocated by Dr. Guest : — 

“ The causes which in the tw'elfth centiuy gave birth to the Old 
English ^vorked iieaily at the same time a like change in all the kin- 
dred dialects, save the most northerly, which, safe from their influence 
amid the snows of Iceland and of Sweden, long letaiiied (and indeed 
still retain) manj’ of the earliest features of our language. The Old 
English inns side by side wnth the later Geimaii dialects, and the 
change it underwent in the fifteenth centuiy wuiild doubtless have 
been theirs also, but for an event which no one could have foieseen, 
and whose consequences even the experience of foiii centuries had not 
enabled us to calculate. As it is, our modern dialect stands alone. . . . 
The language of our caiher literatmu fell at last a victim, not to the 
Norman Conquest, for it survived that event at least a centiuy — not 
to the foreign jargon which the weak hut -well-meaning Edward 
fust bi ought into the country, for French did not mix with our lan- 
guage till the days of Chaucer ; — ^it fell before the same deep and 
mighty influences which swupt every living language fiom the litera- 
ture of Europe. "When the South regained its ascendency, and 
Home once more seized the wualth of vassal provinces, its favourite 
priests had neither the knowledge requisite to understand, nor 
tastes fitted to enjoy, the literature of the countries into winch they 
w’ere promoted. The road to their favour and their patronage lay 
elscw^here ; and the monk, giving np his mother-tongue as wTorthless, 
liegan to pride himself only upon his Latiuitjn The legends bf Ins 
patron saint he Latinized, the story of his monastery be Latinized ; 
m Latin he wwote history, m Latin he wTote satires and romances. 
Amid these labours he had little time to study the niceties of 
Anglo-Saxon gi-animar; and the Homilies, the English Scriptures, 
Caedmon’s Paraphrase, the national songs, the magnificent ‘Judith,’ 
and other treasiH*es of native genius, must soon have lam on the 
shelves of his cloister as little read, or, if read, almost as little un- 
derstood, as if they had been wnitten m a foreign tongue. When lie 
addressed himself to the unlearned, noble or ignoble, he used the 
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Yulga? diak'cfc of his sliiie, its idiuins, Yliicli the ^YlItten dialect 
had piohably rejected as wanting in precision, and with its coinipt 
promincration, which alone would require now foims of gi annular. 
In this w’ay many specimens of our old English dialects liaYe hecii 
handed duYii to ns; and these, howcYcr widely they differ from 
each other, agree in one paiticiilar, — in confounding the character- 
istic endings of the Anglo-Saxon. ... It is a singular tact, that 
seveial of the other Eiuopean languages weie shortly after threat- 
ened wnth a rcYoiution of the very same nature, ^vlicu the pi ess 
came to their aid, and hy doubling the influence of their literature 
pait a stop to further changes.” ^ 

It must he admitted that the chief giammatical change, vlhch 
converted the Anglo-Saxon into the Old English, took place in the 
Low-German dialects also, and cannot, therefore, be attributed to 
the Norman Conquest alone, — namely, the suhstitutioii of the vowel 
e for the different vowel-endings, wdiich distinguished the cases of 
the uomis ,and the conjugations of the veihs. But at the same time 
it should be borne in mind that the Low-German dialects were also 
exposed to extraneous disturbing forces ; and foreign iiifiueiices seem 
even before the Conquest to have affected the grammatical stiucture 
of the Anglo-Saxon. The Angles and the Saxons found upon the 
British soil some traces of the Roman conquest ; f and Chnstianit}', 
and wntli it the language of the Romish Church, were domesticated in 
England long before either had crossed the Elbe, and before a native 
literature had been created by the lace which gave to Britain a new 
name and a new population. The Old-Northern or Scandinavian, 
and some branches of the German families, on the contrary, had 
acquired a certain culture, and possessed what may fairly claim to bo 
considered an independent literature, before their adoption of Chris- 
tianity. The Old-Northern and German languages had accordingly 
been carried to a higher degree of polish and refinement than the 
Anglo-Saxon, and they both less needed, and were less susceptible of 
receiving, grammatical improvement fioni foreign sources. We con- 
sequently find, even in the most ancient forms in which the Anglo- 
Saxon, itself hilt a compromise between discordant dialects, J has come 
down to us, a stiucture more resemhling that of the Romance languages 
than we meet in Old Northern or in German. The aiiangement of the 
period, the whole syntax, had been evidently already infliieuced, and 
the native inflexions diminished m number, variety, and distinctness. 

The more complete establishment of the ecclesiastical domination 


^ English Ehythms, vol. ii. pp. 105-108. 

t Some of the following lemaiks m the text hare been tiani-feneil to th s 
place from one of Mr. Maish’b siihseipient lectuies. 

{ See Lectuie L, p. IG. 
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of Home liad introduced some Latin and French vcoixL, and expelled 
from use a conesponding ix)rtion of the native vocahiilary. We hare 
air#ady seen that the Homance dialect of JS'ormandy had partially sup- 
planted the Anglo-Saxon at the couit of Edwaul the Confessor, and 
the Courtliest gave greater intensity to the causes already in opjeiu- 
tion. It therefore seems prohahle that external causes exeicisedmoie 
iiihiience in produciug the great change in Anglo-Saxon than Hr. 
Guest and Mi. Price would he iviiiing to allow and in this oiariion 
wc aie supported Tby the authority ot Giimm, who obseives: — 
“Eveiy violent intermixture of two languages is contrary to the 
tmlei of nature, and hastens the destruction of their giamniatical 
loims. When the English language was inundated hy a vast influx 
of Fiencli words, few, if any, Fiench forms vrere received into its 
gi-amiiiar ; hiit the Saxon forms soon dropt away, because they diel 
not suit the new roots ; and the genius of the language, from having 
to deal with the newly-iinpoited woids in a rude state, was induced 
to neglect the inflexions oi the native ones. Tin’s, lor instance, led 
to the iiitroduction of the s as the univeisal teiiuination of all plural 
nouns ; which agieed with the usage of the French language, and 
was not alien fiom that of the Saxon, hut was merely an extension of 
the termination of the ancient masculine to other classes of uoiins.'’t 
The proportion of Latin words in the English language, derived 
Cither tliiough the medium of the French or immediately from the 
Latin itself, vill foim the subject of a subsequent lectiue. 


M*. Maibli oLseives — Pi ice finds conlii luatiou of his theory in alleged 
erm e=poiidi!jg changes of the Low-Geiman dialects, and Latham in those of the 
Haiiifli and Swedish. But the Low Geiman, and the I)anl^h and Swednh, hare 
Leeii eApo^ed, not indeel to piecisely the .same causes of i evolution as the Anglo- 
^n\ou, but to somewhat analogous influences, <and m all thu'.e cise* the natuie 
and umount of the change aie, not corieqjunding to that of the Anglo-S4i\'un, 
but aimed, exactly putpoitioned to the chaiacter and amount ot eAtianeoUo 
(hdiiibing fun-e. The Latin has opeiated moie or less on all of them. 
In like manner in the Scandinavian dialects w’e And that the Icelandic, which 
has been always isolated, has lemamed almost the same for some centuries: 
that the Swedish, and the dialects of secluded distiicts m Noiway, being les?> 
e.\pa.- 5 ed to fuieign influence^ than the Dimish, letain a very Luge pioportion of 
the chai act eristics of the Old Noithern ; while the language of Denmark, ii 
country boidermg upon Germany, and bound to it by a thousand ties, has 
become almost half Teutonic. If then we aie to refer such changes to inherent 
iendcncies only, how are we to explain the.se div ei sities between djalect.s which, 
even after the biith of v hat is distmetively the English language, weie still 
nearly identiail? See Madden’s Preflice to Layamon^ p. 1, and the autnoritie* 
theie cited.” 

f Grimm, Inti eduction to the fiist edition of his Giammar, p xxxn. 
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A. On tto EutLT Inhabitants and 
Languages op hie Biiinsir IsiiANDS. 

(See p, 28.) 

Aq-iicola, wlio had hcen many years in 
r.utaiii, stated that there 'vras not much 
diileicnce hetwcen the languaEje of the 
Lntons and that of the Gauls, and that 
the religion of the two nations m as the 
same, Agiicola conjectured, it is tiuc, 
that the red hair and lai gc limbs of the 
Caledonians indicated a Geinian orig'in , 
and that the daik complexion of the 
Silure.s, then euily haii and their posi- 
tion oppovSite to Hpaiii, fuinishcd grounds 
for believing that they were descended 
from Iberian settleis. But these weie 
evidently mere eonjeetuies, founded not 
upon language, but upon supposed 
pliysical resemblances ; and neither 
Agiicola nor Tacitus appears to have 
attached much impoitanco to them, since 
the latter adds that, upon a gcneial 
estimate of probabilities (“miiniversum 
tamen mstmianti”), one must believe 
that the Gauls took possession of the 
neighbouring coast. 

Co?sar draws a distinction between 
the origin of the inhabitants of the 
inland paits of Britain and of those 
upon the coast. The former weie said 
by tradition to have sprung from the 
soil; while the latter were Belgians, 
who had crossed over to the island for 
the sake of plunder, and were for the 
most part distinguished by the names of 
those states from W’'hich they had come 
{BelL GalL v. 12). The latter state- 
ment has given rise to the erroneous 
hypothesis that the inhabitants of South 
Britain' were Germans and not Colts, 
because Cmsar distuigiiishes the lan- 
guage of the Belgians from those of the 
Aquitanians and Celts or Gauls proper 
{BeU, Gall. i. 1), and in another passage 
states that most of the Belgians were 
Germans {Bell. Gall. li. 4). But in the 
first place we may remark that, even 
according to Cresar’s own statement, the 
country of the Belgians was oiiginally 
peopled by Celts, whom the German 
invaders expelled;*!* and it is therefoie 


* “ Sormo ibaud tnultum divernu*. ” (Tacit Agt z- 
cd c. It.) There can be no doubt thit Tacitus 


more pi obablc that it was these expelled 
Celts, and not then German conquerois 
who crossed over to Britain ; and in 
the second place, tlieie are bulhcient 
leasons for believing that after Cmsai',- 
tiine neaily the same language coiitnuu'd 
to he spoken in Bclgic and Celtic Gaul, 
and that conhequcntly the mti iisive Gei- 
man popuLition W'ds not so niuncious as 
was reiirchcnted to Cmsai 

That there a\ as only a dialectical dif- 
ference between the language of the Bel- 
gians and that of the Celts may be mferi cd 
fiom a passage of Strabo. Thiswiitei, 
after mentioning* the threefold division 
of Gaul among the Aquitanians, Belgians, 
and Celts, says that the Aquitanians dif- 
fer wholly fiom the otlieis, m peison as 
well as in language, and resemble the 
Ibeiians, while he adds that the Belgians 
and Celts have characteristics belonging 
j to the Gauls in general, and differ o?ih/ 
a little tn their language (g-iKpov TrapaA- 
AaTTOvra? rat? yAwTrat?, iv. p. I7G, od, 
Casaubon). We possess also the testi- 
mony of Jerome to the same effect. 
Jerome had lived among the Tieviii, 
who "were a Bcigic people ; and he sa} s 
that the Galatm, a Celtic tube settled 
in Asia Minor, spoke almost the same 
language as the Trevni (Ilicroiiym. 
Pi*£ef. lib. 11 . Comment. Bpisf. ad Galatrn, 
vol. 1 . p, 255. Palis, 1706. Cited by 
Pilchard, vol hi. p. 112). 

Independent of these testimonies, the 
local names in Belgio Gaul bear such a 
stnlang resemblance to those in Celtic 
Gaul as to furnish a conclusive jiiouf 
that these districts must at one peiiod 
have been inhabited by the same laeo. 
Simhai names are also found in Biitain, 
and not simply in the south of the 
island, where the Belgians settled, but 
also in those parts inhabited by the 
aboriginal Britons. (The reader will 
find abundant pi oofs of this statement 
in Prichard, vol. iii.) 

As we have thus seen that there was 
a close sumlanty of language in Gaul 
and Britain, we now proceed to prove 
that this language belonged to tlie 
Cymric and not to the Erse dialect of 
the Celtic tongue. Most of the elements 


<lc>iv«i his miorm-xMon respectinij Bntain from his 
Agiit'oli 

i “ Cojsar nper'fbdt, plero^nue BcLms essa ortos 


ab Geripanis, Rhenurapue antiquitus ti-unsductos, 
propter loei tertilitatowi ibi Mn-eJisse Gallosqne, qm 
Cd. loca lUvOlereut, expulisse ”—Bdl Gull ii 
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in tlie local names in tlicsie two countnes 
c in be explained only fi ora tbe Cymvio. 
In addition to tliese local namc-s, the 
and Tvoniaii wiiteis bare pre- 
scived many other Gallic words, all of 
w’bich aie more akin to the Cymiie than 
to tbe Gaelic. Thus the Gallic woids 
pcfoi rifian {a four-wheeled chanotjj^im- 
pedi'lo (the qmnquefolium or cinquefoil), 
Pcummis (iexii% JPenmnum jugum, JEpona 
(the goddess of hoises), aie evidently 
connected ivith theAVelsh peiua} (foiiij. 
2Hmp (h^.e), (a head oi summit), 

ep in epmd oi ehaul (a colt) ; wlule in 
lii^li, c 01 cli takes the jilace of p in 
these w'oids, as cetliu (foui), cow (h%p), 
ce 7 in (head), pch (hoise). The piefix | 
tei i which occuis so frequently in | 
ancient Gallic and British names, -uch ' 
as V ?> cmgetonx, Fcmemetimi, Vei'- j 
tigeinns, &c , and which corresponds to 
the inseparable pai tide gu <?j gio'-, get'; 
111 Welsh, is unknown in the Gaelic. 
The element cu^i, occmrmg m the 
B'ltish names C'?</mhilinus, Gu/mtannes, 
C'n/mmalgus, Maglocjouis, and in the 
Gallic Heic^?aa silva, IIcl£■^^«lates, is 
no doubt the same as the Welsh cun, a 
height 01 elevation. j 

While the similaiity between the lan- 
guages of the ancient Gauls and Britons 
on the one hand, and the Welsh on the | 
other, IS thus evident, we do not mean | 
to assert that they were absolutely i 
identical. We may conclude, even fiom j 
Stiabo, that the inhabitants of Celtic 
and Belgic Gaul spoke different dialects, ' 
and it IS probable that more than one , 
Cynnic dialect was spoken in Biitain. ' 
Cinsai, as we have seen, diaws a dis- j 
tinction between the inhabitants of the 
maritime and inland paits of Biitam , ] 
and the Welsh tiaditions divide the j 
island into three districts, called Lloe- | 
gria, Cambria, and Alban (Ncotland), 
[Welsh Mistcnical T)uids, No. 2, ed. j 
Biobert.) It has been conjectured that 
the Cornish represents the dialect of the 
Belgm, who retreated westwmid when 
the Savons pressed upon them from the 
Bast, and that the Welsh is the relic 
of the languages of Cmsar’s aborigines ; 
the two thus eoncsponding to the 
languages ot the Lloegiians and Cam- 
biians. 

The language of North Piitain or 
Caledonia also appears to have been 
Cymiic tiJI the invasion of the Scots 
and Ficts at the end of the third century 
of our era. The Greek and Homan 


Tviitera make no distinction bctwien the 
inhabitants of Scotland and England. 
They call them alike by the name of 
Biitons, and the Caledonian'^ are irpie- 
sented as only one of the British tribo«:. 
Aftei the Komans had withdiawii iron 
the island, the southern pait of Scot- 
land became a sepal ate British kingdom, 
called Stiathclyde, of which the capital 
was Alcluyth oi Bumbaiton Tlieie 
can be no doubt that the inhabitants 
of both this kingdom, and that of the 
Cumbiians to the south of IladiiaiTs 
Wall, spoke Welsh ; and that, not only 
Cumheiland, hut also Galloway, as far 
as the Clyde, remained in the posses'-ioii 
of the Cymiic Biitons till the end of 
the ninth century (Piichaid, vol. m. p. 
Ia9). The kingdom of Strathclyde ex- 
tended as far as the wall of Antoninus, 
between the Friths of Forth and Clyde, 
and the Cymric population of Biitain 
may therefore be placed at least as far 
noith as this limit 

Theieis moi cover no evidence that the 
population even fuither north belonged 
to a dificrent lace till the end of the 
third century. At this time the Scots 
and Piets aie fiist mentioned m histoiy, 
and the name of the Caledonians dis- 
appears. They aie both leprescnted as 
invading tribes. With lespect to both 
the origin and language of the Scots 
tlieic tan be no doabt. The concurrent 
testimony of antiquity represents them 
as Irish immigrants., and Ireland as 
thcii’i^iopcr home. The inhabitants of 
Ireland are called Scoti, and the l^land 
Scotia, for many centuries.* The lan- 
guage of the conquering Scots still 
exists in the Highland Gaelic, which is 
Erse stripped of a few' inflexions. With 
regard to the Piets the case is very 
diff’erent Their origin and affinities 
have given rise to the most vehement 
disputes ; and as then* language has 

Thp ancient authontus for this statement are 
collected by Zeuss, Die Deu*'chen und die Nathbn- 
p 51.8, and a few extracte ill be sufi.cient 
to support the statement m the text Thus Claud.an, 
wriunw ol contemporary victories over the Scofc la 
the fourth century, <says . — 

“Scotorum cumulos llevit glaciahs I erne ” 
DelV.Cvns jr/ouo3,33. 
totam cu'm Scotvis lernen 
Movit ct infesto spumavit remige Tciiiv s 

JDe Laud kttiluJun *251. 

Omsms, who lived in the fifth century, suites cx- 
piewily, “Hibernia a Scotorum gentious rohtur*’ 
(1 2) So also Bede “ hdec (Hibomia') autom pro- 
prie patr’a Scotorum est (i. 1) , Scoti qut iJiberni.im 
insulam Britannia* proxnnam incolunt” 4). 
Likewise the Geographer of Kavenna; *‘Hiberma, 
quoe et Scotia appclLitur ” (v. 3$), 
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peu‘'lu*l, lune lost tho only snic 
iiunius of aiuNun^ at a satistaefory con- 
c'Uiston. Tlie sluUnnouts oi tho auciont 
rcspoeliii'’ Ihoir o\v\n\ aie 
\ovy vuano, proMn;; that they roally 
knew nothing about the nnilter, and 
l)reseutini^ a slnkiu'Ji contrast to their 
dellmte mfoimatum lesix'cliii;'; the Scots. 
'Phus llede (//cf/c, i 1) Inina’s them (uau 
Scythia, ami (thuulian’*' tVoin Timle, both 
terms of w idc and uueerluin application. 
Rlodeni miters have vainuislv pro- 
mninced tluan to be (lovnians, vS^andiiia-. 
vians, ^Velsh, oi tlael. It would be 
Ibreigii to our purpo'^e to enter into an 
evanumiUon of Iht'so ^alious thcoiies; 
and we must content ouKseUes with 
stating’ that the Mew wduch st'enis to 
be most in aeeordamo with the known 
facts of the case makes tlioin the remains 
of those Caledonian tribes who pve- 
seined their independeuco nndei the 
Koiuaiis, and who continued masters of 
the northern paits of Britain till the 
invasion of the Irish Scots. Although 
the Piets aio so frequently mentioned | 
along with the Scots, they must have 
spoken a different language, since the 
Irish missionary, St. Colnmba, was 
obliged ’to employ an interpreter when 
preaching to the Piets, and Bede men- 
tions their language as one of the five 
spoken in Britain in his time, the other 
four being the Anglian (Anglo-Saxon), 
British (Welsh), Scottish (Gaelic), and 
the Latin of the Church [Hiisf. JEttl i. 
1). It follows from the same passage , 
of Bede that the Bicti&h was also dif- 
ferent from the Welsh ; but theie are 
strong reasons for believing that the 
foimer was a Celtic tongue, and moic 
akin to the Cjmric than to the Gaelic. 
In the names of Pietihh kings, of whom 
a genuine hst fiom the fifth century 
downwards U pieserved m a manuscript 
of the Colbertine library, most of the 
farms can be identified as Welsh, though 
with some distinctions constituting a 
diffeienee in dialect. Almost the only 
Pietish W’ord given as such by an ancient 
writer is the w ell-known JPen lal (the 
name given by the Piets to the WaIVs 
JBtid or eastern termination of the vallum 
of iVntoninus), of which the first pait is 
decidedly Cymric; pen^ “head,” bemg 
contiary to all Gaehc analogy. The 
local names in the Pictish territory can 
in general only be exphimed fiom the 

* “ Incaluit Picturum wngumt! TlmU* ” 

2Jl IV, C'wJis, Uotm, 32 


Welsh, of which we have a sti iking 
e\mu])le in the wouks beginning with 
the Wi'hsh pieiis: u/av, which alter the 
Gaelic occupation »d the countiy#was 
changed into inier, tluih hire) hi and 
luverneihij wti’C pieviously .l/zcroi and 
Abonetlui. Again, the name of the 
(k'hU lulls 111 reitiisluie is eonnetlcfl 
with tlu' Welsh udiel^ liigh , and Brioi 
Aibain^ the name of the inlge divulmg 
till' I’lcts fiom the Scutb, i.”. the Welsh 
hriDij a lulge. 

If the eonclnsion w e have endea\ oured 
to estiihlisli resp('eUng the Pictish lan- 
guage be cornet, it would follow that 
the whole of Biitain wms inhabited at 
the time of the Homan coiuiuost by 
1 \ ibch bpeakiiig C} mi ic dialects. In this 
cabO the question inevitably occius, If 
we tind no traces of Gaelic on the 
Biitihli soil, how did they find their 
way to IrclantU It is not imposvsible 
that theyciosscd over the Bay oi Biscay 
diiect from 8pain, which is the course 
assigned to them by numerous Irish 
writers; but we know nothing of the 
language oi the Celtic tribes of Spam, 
and their local names point rather to a 
Cymi'ic than to a Gaelic ongin. It is 
more piobable that the Gael was an 
eailiei wave of population which passed 
over Biitain befoie it was occupied by 
the Cyraiic tribes. This w as the opinion 
of the celebiatcd Celtic scholar, Edward 
Lhuyd,** wdio cndeavoiucd to pio\e that 
some of the local names in South Biitam 
showed traces of an cailier Gaelic iiopu- 
latioii ; but although he cannot be said to 
have established this point, i and the 
Gaels seem to have left no ti acc behind 
them in South Britain, yet this hypo- 
thesis IS upon tho whole by far the 
most probable. Tho Gaols, as we hare 
shown (p. 28), are an oldei brunch of 
the Celtic race; and it is tlicrefoio 
natal al to conclude that they crossed to 
Britain and weie subsequently duvon 

*■ In the preface to his Aitlimihmn Btitamun, 
Oxford, 1707 This preface, which uas wutten in 
Welsh, 18 tianslated m Nicolhon’s LuthJ,, 
and lrii,h Uistonral Zilnunti, London, 1776 , Had 
ed , third appendix 

t The only words eshtch lend any tountcnance tu 
this sUiteinent are 0«se, A\e, i?ae, coninned m tho 
n.iracs of manv rner& m Enf>Lind and Wales, am* 
which he conincts with the G.ielic “water ” 
But one inst<mce is not sufficient to establish such 
an impoitant historical fact, even if this root were 
not found m Cymric , hut Mr Garnett remarks that, 
“ though m W elsh does not now precisely mean 
water, it momib a stream or cm rent, and niehipbon- 
callj, course, career an analogy ofifmpoit sufli- 
ciently close to jmtiiy the belief of itH being of the 
same origin ns the Gaelic word.”— 2’n»t*ac!lioJi8«^ 
Philul. hoc i p Do. 
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out of it liy tlie joung-ei Cymric tubes, j 
Foi fmthei infoiniation on tins subject ' 
tlie student i-s lefeiied to Pilchard’s , 
Heseyclies into ilie Physical JShtory <4 

Mankind, vol in. p. 105 seq., 3rd cd,, | 
and to Mr. Garnett’s papeis ‘On the 
Laiig-iiages and Dialects of the Biitish 
Islands,’ publi-ihed in the hist volume 
of the Ti auMictions of the Phdologienl 
Society, to V Inch we aie hugely indebted 
m the preceding remaiks. 


E. English ATcnns or Celtic Oeigin. 
(fiee p. 29.) 

The following words i elating to the 
oidmaiy victs of life, such as agiicultuie, j 
masonry, carpentry, cookery, needle- | 
work, &e , aie taken fiom a longer hst ! 
of similai woids given by Mr. Gainett I 
in the Pi'oceedtngs of the Phihhyical j 
Sociefu, vol. 1 p. 171 seq, A few j 
French, Italian, and Gei manic teims i 
added foi the sake of illustiation, as | 
also some appaiently of Latin oii£?ia, ' 
vhen theie appeals reason to believe , 
that they weie adopted fiom the Celtic i 
inhabitants of this island, and not from i 
the Latin oi Anglo-Xoinmn | 

WELSH. ENGLISH. i 

Htasgaad.. . .. basket. j 

beifa buruw, 

butwm . . . button 

hrhn, slin Of V heat . bian 

brodiaw, to dam, em~ brodei, Fr. broi- 

bi Older der, E. 

hwyeli, hdtdiet .. Ger bed ;E bill 

cab, caban, .. Ciibm. 

endos me, hedge .. ciuay. 

ceubal, boat . cobble, 

clwt, patch ; clytuiw, to 
patch ... . clout, 

cnap. button . 7 , ^ 

ciwh,knoh . .. 

ci&^, clasp, hi ace . .. ciamp-non; Fi 

agiaife. 

croeban, a^iot ciock, crockeiy. 

CMi'i, a hook .. . crook. 

cHch, boat cock-boat. 

cvvysed (from csvys, 7 ulge, 

furroir') gusset. 

cyl, cyljm kill, l*rov ; kiln, 

Eng. 

dantaeth, choice mmsel . dainty, 

dam, a patch dam, 

deint in , f / ame J or st7 etch- 
ing cloth . ... tenter, 

ifiaim, cattle-lancet - . fieam 


WELSH 

I irgeinchei lessel 

fRaw, shirei’, splinter . . 
n apt of cloth 

ffynel, an -hole, chimnnj 
gaidas (gar, shank, tus, tie) 

SC fyn, J etter 

grcidell, 17 on baking- 
plate .... 

grual 

gw am, a carnage 
^diW, lanipait 
gw aid, hem, border 
gwiced, little doo) 
gwlanen (fiom gw Ian, 
ILOol) 

gwlyb, liquor 

gwn, ? ohe 

gwyfr 

heislan, hei&yllt, instru- 
ment to d) ess Jla% 

hem, ahoidsi 

liw's, a covering ; hw’san, 

a hood 

Hath, rod 

llug'dl, diawei, paihUm 
llj'miy, pdly made inih 
oaintud 

ma-'g, stitch in netting . 
matog 

mop, mopa, inanhin, &c. 
paeol, a pad ot pot 
pm, cup, haul . .. 

pare, held, inclosure 
peg, pcgcd, a measure 
peled, httle ball, bullet . . 
piser, a jug (Bret, pichei) 
pote--, a cooled mess 
rhiil, a fence, mound . . 

rhasg, ay ice 

rhic, rbig, notch, groove , 
rhill,ao3'e 

rhini,/ ais&l edge oi lor der 
ihuwcb, sough garment 
saw dunaw, to jo i a, cemen t 
such, sink, d lain .. 
sytb, st I fen mg, glue, See. 
tael, instrument, tool . . 
ta-vch/i inge, tuft . . .. 

ti ul, a bores ) 
tiuliaw, to bo/e j" ** 


engltsh 
flasket, A uiksli , 
a pail. 
flaw, 
fiieze. 
lunn<=‘I. 
garter, 
gyre. 

griddle, 
in uei. 
warn, 
wall, 
w cdt. 
wicket. 

flannel ; Ileref. 

liaii leii. 
fl'p. 
gown 
w ire. 

hatchell, liackle. 
hem. 


* The Oltic termp in the follow in:? lists .ore WcIpIi, 
e\c«*ptwhin otheiwisi- spocifi.*U Fl rtpresent-. the 

onhn.iry 1 •Sm£;k f is pronotmied like v Abbie- 
vutuins — W Welsh, 0 Gat lie , Br Breton, Fr 
Flench, lt.ll Itahun.Ger Ganian , Sc. Ltnvland 
Scotch, Prov Piovincuil 


liousnig, 

lath 

locker 

fiunmery 

mt-li 

luattock. 

nil Ip 
p 111 . 
pm 
}t,U iC. 

peck. 

pti‘i!i‘t 

pitcher. 

pottage. 

lail. 

KwlF'r 

iidg^ 

dull 

lim. 

lUU. 

soid-l 

‘•oug’l. 

si/e. 

tackle 

ta^sid 

dull ; ItaL til- 

-ella. 


F-vaiiLiin Terhs. 

asbri, ts'^ch, mischief . . spree ^ 
baldoiddus, jprtytn/? .. balderdash. 

hws, kobgoblin bug, bugbeai. 

hygylu, to threaten . ..bully, 
cic, foot, ciciaw, siidce 
with the foot . . . . kick 

cnoc, a 7'ap knock. 

coblyn, a sprite . . goblin ; cf Gei . 

kobuld. 

erwean, to bend , erw civd, 
squatting, cwrc, cwi- 

ew'd, td crouch. 

evnum, to squat . ., cower, 

cwtws, a Zoit cut (di aw cuts). 
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cwH, beparation , cyllu, 
sepmate . . , cull, 

cl\<vdp, smart straLe . whap 
chwedleu<i, to prate, gossip) twaddle, 
tug, deception . 4 . . . tudge 

gi ymialu, to ninrmar . . giuuible. 
gweddu, to yoJce, unite, 
nun ry .. , . . . . wed. 

gwyal, mark S^al. 

gwylaw, to v'eep . . . woil. 

liei lodes, a hoyden . . . . hailot, nmebix 

lioedm, a Jilt t .. ..lioyden. 

hwch, a smne hog 

llacliiaw, to cudgel . . . lick. 

IVvxd, youth lad. 

nodes, lass 

madiedd, pus matter. 

mwygl, tepid, sultry . . muggy, 
nugiaw, to shake . . nudge, 
paiicg, pen j gen, ent) ails pauacU. 
piciaw, to tk) 010 . . . pitch, 

posiaw, to intenoyate, e»i- 

la) rass pose, puzzle, 

pwea, hobgoblin . . . . puck, 

pwnip, round mass , dim. 
pwmpl, knob, &c. . . bump, pimple. 

a yob, piece-work .. task, 
tociaw, to cut shoit . . dock 
to jet k, th)OW ..toss 
ti ipiaw, to stumble . . . . tup ; cf. Fr. tre- 

bucher. 

ti Oddi, move forward, 
progress trudge. 


C. On the Nohth-Anglian Dialect. 

“ The whole body of oui Anglo-Saxon 
literal y monuments, fiom the eighth 
century doA^iiuaids, is reducible to two 
gieat divisions, \Yest-Saxon and An- 
glivin. Political events gave a decided 
preponderance to the former, so that, 
towaids the end of the ninth century, 
we perceive its influence on the icriUen 
language in almost every part of Eng- 
land. It also appears to have acted 
powerfully upon the spoken dialect of 
the Webtern lilereians, who were origin- 
ally Angles, but who seem to have gra- 
dually adopted various peculiarities of 
the Vest-Sasoa speech. The Anglian 
branch, including the Northumbrian 
division of it, once boasted of a flourish- 
ing and extensive literature ; but civil 
commotions and the ravages of foieign 
invaders gradually caused the bulk of it 
to disappear. A few fragments fortu- 
n itely escaped the general wreck. Be- 
sides the verses uttered by Bede on his 
death-bed, the msciiption on the lluth- 
v/cll Cross, and the fragment of Caedmon 
printed in 1 -Yanley’s Catalogue, we have 
111 the Durham Ritual, published by the 
burtees Society, and m the celebrated 


Gospels, Cott. MS Nero, D. 4 , undoubted 
bpecimens of the language of Noitiium- 
biia in the tenth ccntuiy. A poition of 
the Gloss to the Ru shiv 01th Gospegb in 
the Bodleian Libuiiy, supposed to have 
been written in Y'oikshiie, is m the 
same dialect. The Glosses 10 the Psaltei, 
Cott. MS Yesp. A. 1 , also printed by the 
Surtees Societj', though moic hoiitliein, 
aie of the same geiieiic cliaiactei, thtit 
IS to say, Anglian as distinct fioni \Yest- 
Saxoii,— and, on account of the anti- 
qiuty and puiity of the language, they 
aie the most valuable monument of the 
cla&s. Those pieces piesent a form of 
language diifeimg in many impoitant 
liomts from the \Yest-Saxoii, and ap- 
pi oximating in some degree to the Old 
Saxon and the Westphalian dialect of 
Old German. The dialects descended 
fiom this weie, m the eleventh centuiy, 
and perhaps still earlier, distingiiishod 
from those of the south and west by the 
gi eater simplicity of their gi aminatical 
foims; hy the preference of simple 
vowels to diphthongs, and of hai d gut- 
tuials to palatals ; by the iiequent and 
eventually almost universal rejection of 
the foimative piefix ge , and by the 
recurience of peeuliai words and foims 
nevei found in pure West-Saxon. Ano- 
ther cluu actei i.stic is the infusion of Scan- 
dinavian v 01 ds, of which there are slight 
traces in monuments of the tenth cen- 
tuiy, and stiong and unequivocal ones 
in those ol the thiitcenth and fouiteeuth. 
Some of the abov e criteria may be veiificd 
by a simple and obvious process, namely, 
a reference to the topogiaphical nomen- 
clature of oui provinces ” 

One of the most important peculiarities 
of the dialect of the Durham Gospels and 
the Ritual is the termination of the infi- 
nitive mood in a, which is the Scandina- 
vian form, instead of an, which is the 
Anglo-Saxon ending. In the Durham 
Gospels all infinitive moods aio inva- 
riably foimed in a and not an, with the 
single exception of bidn, “ to be and 
since in the older P.saltei the infinitive 
moods end m the Anglo-Saxon an, ve 
may fauly ascribe the change found in 
the Durham Gospels to the influence of 
the Danish imnugrants. Again, wc find 
ill the Durham books the Scandinavian 
pecuhaiity of piefixing ad or at to the 
infinitive^, as wt ear fa, “ to chew,” a 
form still retained 111 the present local 

* Mr. Gamuti, m (^lUnUily Bevicio foi March, 
1848, p 385. 
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si)eeeli of Westmoi eliXnd. In the North- -vvatoifall, Isl. /ws, gar niahe oi cause, 
■umbiian 'vs'oiks of a latei date we find ; Isl. go) a, gill lavxne, nairow Talkov, 
many other Scandinavian forms, such ab I Isl. gil ; gieut Vveep, Isl. yt tita ; let 
the paiticle sum, m tlio sense of as. Da- ! eairion, Dan. Kwd fiesh , hut seek, Dan 
nish eg ‘‘ m« we foigive ouic I , lathe hdxn, Doxi. lade , hie little, 
dettuis,” so as we foigive oui debtorfe.-^ j Dan. Idle ^ with mnuineiable otlieih, 
‘‘ Besides these we find, both in ancient ^ either totally unknown in Anglo-Saxon 
and modem tunes, luaul to resemble, oi found under jicrfectly distinct foims. 
Swedish liaas , “ han bi aas pa &in j It is pioper to observe that some of tho^'C 
fader,” m Yoikshire, “he hiaids on woids and forms aie not peculiar to the 
Ins father,” i e. takes after or lesemblc^ Noithumbiian distiict, but aio also cui- 
Inm; eldi/i fiimg, Dan. eld fiie ; J^oice ' lent in the Noith-Anglian dialect of the 

j West Hiding ot Yoikshire, wlieie they 

. „ ^ , T' T> J . .7 ' equally introduced by the Danes.” 

* Si'e Garnett and Kemble m oj th^ i J J 

FI ilu'u'j'utl ISuat.hj,vo\. u pp "JQ beq 117 buq, I 
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LECTURE III. 

PE.\CTrCAL USES OP ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 1. Philological Studies. § 2. Etymologj'-. English Dictionniies. § :L Fa- 
travagance of etymologists. § 4-. Etymology of English ■\voids : ist'U', 
ahouiiHdbie. § 5. Method of etymology: illustiation fiom the Portuguese 
word sandnde* § 6. Uses of etymology : illustration from the English 
word grain. 

§ 1. Iy a pi’GYioiis lecture,* the distinction made in recent gramma- 
tical nomenclature hetwecii j)hilology and linguistics was illustrated 
liy comparing the former to the physiology of a single species, the 
latter to the comxiarative anatomy of different species. Etymology, 
or the study of the primitive, derivative, and iigurative fomis and 
meanings of words, must of course have different uses, according to 
the object for which it is pursued. If the aims of the etymological 
inquirer be philological, and he seek only a more thorough comine- 
hension and mastery of the vocahulaiy of Ms own tongue, the uses in 
question, though not excluding other collateral advantages, he 
said to bo of a stiictly practical character ; or, in other Yords, etymo- 
logy, so studied, tends directly to aid us m the clear miderstauding 
and just and forcihle employment of the woids winch compose our 
(jwu language. If, on the other hand, the scholar’s objects be etlmo- 
logical or linguistic, and he investigate the histoiy of words for the 
purpose of tiacmg the relations between different races or different 
languages, and of arrivii^ at those general principles of universal 
giammar which determine the fomi and structure of all human 
speech, his studies are indeed more iiighly scientific in their scope 
and method, hut they aid him little in the comprehension, and, as 
expeiience abundantly shows, scarcely at all in the use, of his maternal 
tongue. But though I admit that philology is of a less rigorously 
scientific character than linguistics, I by no means concede to the 
latter any pie-eminence as a philosophic study, or as lequiring higher 
intellectual endowments for its successful cultivation ; and it cannot be 
disputed that, as a means of ethical culture, pliilology, connecting 
itself, as it does, with the whole mental and physical life of man, 
illustiattng as well the inward thought and feeling fis the outward 


See p. 19. 
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ciciioii of a nation, lias almost as great a sui^eriority over lingiii&Tics as 
over pine mathematics. Philological studies, when philology 
WiLvestiicted to the cultivation of the languages, literature, history, 
and aicliffiology of Greece and Pome, were very commonly called 
1 1 1 G 1 03 li II m a n 1 0 r e s , or, m English, the hmnaniHes ; and it is 
the conviction of their value as a moral and intellectual discipline 
which has led scholais almost universally to asciihe the origin of this 
appellation to a sense of their lefimng, elevating, and Immauising in- 
fluence. This, however, I think, is an. eiToneoiis etymology. They 
were called 1 1 1 e r re h u m a n i o r e s , the humanities, by way of op- 
I'osition to the 1 i t e r re d i v i n re , or divinity, the two studies, philo- 
logy and theology, then completing the ciicle of scholastic knowledge, 
vdiich, at the period of the introduction of the phrase, scarcely included 
any branch of physical science. But though the etymology is mistaken, 
its geneial reception is an evidence of the opinion of the learned as 
to the worth and importance of the study, and, now that so many 
modem liteiaiures have attained to an excellence scarcely inferior to 
that of classic models, their special philologies have even stronger 
claims upon us than those of ancient loie, hecaiise they are not only 
almost equally valuable as instruments of mental cultuie, hut arc 
moie directly connected with the clear intelligence and fit discharge 
of 0111 highest moral, social, and religious duties. 

§ 2. Etymology is a fundamental branch of all philological and 
all Imguisiic study. The word is used m two senses, or ralhcr, the 
science of etymology has two offices. The one concerns itself wi tli 
the primitive and dciivative forms and significations of words, the 
other with their grammatical inflexions and modifications ; the one 
consideis wonls independently and absolutely, the other in their syn- 
tactical relations. In discussing the uses of etymology, I shall confine 
myself to the fnst of these offices, or that which consists iii investi- 
gating the eailiest recognizable shape and meaning of words, and 
ti acmg the history of their subsequent changes in form and signifi- 
cation. A knowledge of etymology, to such an extent as is required 
for all the general ])iirposes of hteiature and of life, is attainable by 
aids within the reach of every man of moderate scholastic training. 
Oui commonest dictionaries give, with tolerable accuracy, the etymo- 
logies of most of our vocabulary, and where these fail, every library 
will furnish the means of further investigation. It must he con- 
fessed, however, that no English dictionary at all fulfils the requisites 
either of a truly scientific or of a popular etymologicon. They all 
attempt too much and too little — too much of comparative, too little 
of positive etymology.. Of course, in a complete thesaurus of any 
language, the etymology of every word should exhibit both its 
philology and its linguistics, its domestic history, and its foreign 
relations, but in a hand -lexicon of any modem tongue this wide 

Eng. Lax. n 
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iaTip,G*of linunisiic lesoaicli is misiilnccd, Ix'cause it Boccssaiily ex- 
clikles inucli that is of more immediate niipoi taiicc to the iiiicler- 
standiiig and the nsc of the vocahulaiy. lUchaidson’s, ^vltich, 
liowerei, is faiiliy in aiiangenieut, and too bulky fbi convenient use 
iiK a manual, best auswcns the tiue idea of an English dictionary, 
liecaiisc it fullows, more clu'Jcly than other, the history of the 
words it deliues. For the purposes orgencial use, no foreign loots 
should be intnidiiced into the etymological ])art of a diciionaiy 
barely because they lescmble, and are pussumably cognate with, 
w’ords of our own language. The selection of such shouhl he limited 
to those from which the English word is known to be derived, and 
such others as, hy their foim or then* meaning, serve more clearly to 
explain either its oithogiaidiy or some of its significations. AYhatever 
is heyund this heloiigs to the domain of linguistics, comparati^o 
grammar, ethnology, to a thesaurus, not a dictionary, and it can find 
room in this latter only hy excluding wdiat, for the purposes of a 
dictionary, is of greater value. 

§ 3. The extiavagaiicc of etymologists has brought the wdiolo 
study of wnrds into popular discredit ; and though that study is now’ 
pursued in much stricter accordance with philosophic method, in- 
stances of wild conjecture and absiuxl speculation are still by no 
means wanting. Menage, formerly often, and now sometimes, cited 
as an authoritv in Fiench etymology, and of course with respect to 
the origin of English w^ords bonwed fiom the Fieiich, is among the 
boldest of these inc[mrers. Ho hesitates not to assign any fuicign 
])rimitive, no matter how’- distant the souice, as the origin of the 
Flench w’oiJ rescmlding it; and wiien none such offers, ho coins a 
Low’-Latin mot for the occasion.t In such cases, the detection of the 
falsehood is difficult, its refutation next to impossible, foi in the chaos 
of monkish and secular wiitois in that corrupted dialect, wiio can say 
wiiat barbarisms may not occur ? Menage is not the only etymolo- 
gist wiio has sinned m this way, for it is one of the safest and 
easiest of literary frauds. Dr. Johnson thought w’e were not author- 
ized to deny that there might be watches because nothing pioved 
their non-existence ; and the same pimciple may compel us to pause 
in disputing a plausible etymology, for w’ant of evidence to show that 
the supposed root does or does not actually exist in a given voca- 
bulary, The wise old Fuller, w’hom no lovei of wit, truth, beaut }i 


See Notes and lUustiations (A), <9?^ English Eictionm ies. 
t A Fieudi epigiammatiht btiys, upon one of Menage s denvatioiis : — 
' ^^AlpMna vient d'equuh, sans doute, 

Slais ]I faut avoiiei aiis&i 
Qu'en eiuuit de U jU''qu’icl 
11 a bien cliange snr lu lonte." 
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and goodness can ever tire of reading, says, in reference to an extra- 
vagant etymology : — 

“ As for tliose that count the Tatars the offspring of the ten tiihes 
of Israel, which Salinanasar led away captive, hecausu Tatan or 
Tutan signifieth in the Hebrew and Syriack tongue a residue or 
reinnant, learned men have sufficiently confuted it. And suiely it 
seernetli a ioiced and uvei strained deduction to fane-fetch the name 
of Tartars fiom a Hebrew word, a language so far distant from them. 
But no more heieof ; because, perchance, heiein the woman’s reason 
hath a mascuhne truth ; and the Tartaiians are called so, because 
they are [called] so. It may be curious etymologists (let them lose 
their wages who work in difficult trifles) seek to reap what was never 
sown, whilst they study to make those words speak reason, v'hich 
are only voces ad placitum, imposed at pleasm-e.” 

Ihe theory of Puller was better than his practice, and lie not un- 
fi cfiueiitly indulged in etymological s^ieculations as absurd as that 
winch he ridicules respecting the Tatars, for he derives cotupluuent^ 
nr>t, as he says others did, “a c o m p 1 e 1 1 o n e mentis,” but 
“a complete m e n i 1 1 i because compliments are usually 
Ci anpletely mendacious ; and elsewbere lie quotes with seeming assent 
Bn Joliii Harrington s opinion that the Old-EngLsb elf and golAhi, 
came Iruin tire names of tbe two gieat political factious of the Em- 
pire, the Gueiphs and Ghiheilmes. One can hardly believe Pioger 
Aseham serious m deriving war from warre oi loerre, the old form 
of the compaiative vjorse, because war is luorse tliaii peace f but 
even this derivation is only less absurd than Blackstone’s of jjarson 
trom persona, persona ecclesi^, because the parson 
personates or lepiesents the church. The most extraordinary wonl- 
laiiciers we have had m English literature are Murray and Ker. 


Allied to tliis is Spenser’s deiivation of itorld: 

“But when tbe word woxe old, it woxe laarre old 
(Whereof it bight) ’^—Faene Queene, b. iv. c vm. s. xxxi. 

The ingenious ncthor of the excellent little woik on English Synonyms, edited 
hy Archbibhop Whately, siipposea world to be the paiticiple uhirled, and says 
the word w<bj evidently expiONsive of 7'onndncsi>, The ich m^^hirl Qm in the 
corresponding Gothic word-!.) is ladical, and would not have been lepi evented 
in Anglo-Saxon by as m woruld, weoruld, world. Besides tins, the 
woul world IS older than the knowledge of the globular form or the rotation of 
the earth among the Gotliic tribe&. A still more conclusive argument against this 
etymology is the fact, that the Anglo-Saxon woruld, the Icelandic verolld, 
did not mean the earth, the physical, but the moral, the h>nmn world, the 
Latin seen 111 m. The Anglo-Saxon name of the was middan-eard, 
or m 1 d d a n - g e a r d , coi 1 e'^ponding to the Moeso-Gotliic m i cf j u n g a r < I s. I he 
most probable etymology of vurld seems to be wer (cognate with the Latin 
vii*), man, and old, aye or tune. 
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L'luiTay deriTCS all English, in fact all articulate words, hvm nine 
lirimaiy monosyllahles, wliicli arc essentially natiiial to pinnitive 
man. The family likeness hetwceii the nine is so sironj-t that 
Murray might, witli much convenience and small loss of prohahiliiy, 
have reduced them to one, fur they all agree in their vowel and final 
consonant. The catalogue of these surprisingly prolific roots is this : 
1, ag, wag, or hwag ; 2, hag, or hwag ; 3, dwag ; 4, ewag ; 5, lag ; 
0, mag ; 7, nag ; 8, rag , and 9, swag.’*' Ivcr is swniewhat less am- 
h) lions, hut cpiite as original and ingenious in his theoiies. lie fonnd 
the English public simple enough to huy two editions of a woik in 
two vdmnes, the ohject of which is to show that a very large pro- 
portion of our current English proverbs arc, not translations or 
imitations of Dutch ones, hut mere mispionimciations, corruptions of 
common Dnlch phmses and expressions totally different in meaning 
from that which is ascribed to the inoverbs, as we employ them. 
Thus the proveihial phiase, “He look the hull by the horns,” is a 
corruption of “hii tuck tije hoi by die hoorens,” 
winch means, ‘‘here head calls contrivance in that it is as it ought 
to he. “As still as a mouse,” is, “a Is stille als er me^ 
hose as still as one without shoes ; and even the national cry, 
“Old England for ever!” is not plain English at all, hut Low Dutch 
for “ Hail to yoiir country — evince your zeal for her 1 ” 

The general idea is of course too ahsiud to he met by aigumint, 
and the hook is of about the same philological value as Swift’s 
‘ hlcdical Consultation,’ and other trifles, wdiere the wurds are Latin 
in foim, hnl sinnlai in sound to English wuids of different significa- 
tion,. so that the Latin vroids is, his, honor, sic, mcuii, 
“Is Ills honour sick?” The speculations of more recent and nane 
eminent philulogisrs, though certainly made mure plausible by his- 
torical evidence and by aiJ^urcnt analogies, are, sometimes, not less 
uni'casunable.t 


[A Dr. Schmidt performs a more amazing feat, for he clerires all Gi oelc 
woith from the root e, and all Latin w^ords fiom the arch-iadical h. Cm tins, 
G/'iechiRche Etyviologie, p. 13, quoted hy Max Muller, Science of Langiuujt\ 
p. S71 . — Ed.] 

f I ceitainly do not intend to class Dr. Latham with the dreamers to whom 
I lefer in the test, hut I must he peimitted heie to notice what is, at least, on 
inacciiraty of espresblon in his etymology of our Englihh word drahe. Ho say^ 
{Eiof’hh LiuiuniUjCf 2nd edition, p. 214), It [drake] is derived from a vord 
with which it has but one letter m common ; viz. the Latin anas, cluck.” The 
common name of the duck in the Gothic languages is doubtless allied to anas, 
and la mo^t of them the same root occiiis m forms nhich contain tlie con- 
amaiitil elements of the woid drake. Two of these elements, the r and k, are 
s gns of the mascdline temiination. The d, is radical, as are also the conwpoudirg 
mote / in the Latin anas (genitne anat-is), and the wv inch has heeu droppid 
horn d/ tGm, or rather jieihaps formed the d l.y coaic.couce vith the t, as in 
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Crambe, a cliaracter in the Mcmoiis of Sciibloiuri imicli given to 
punning, declares that lie was always under tlie dominion of sonie 
i)articiilar woid, wMcli formed tlie tlieme of his puns. Aliiys, a veiy 
late and learned German i)liiIologi&t, Avho occiixiies liioself vritli 
Greek etymology, is, unconsciously no doubt, imdcr the mfluciiqie of 
a Minilar veibal crotchet. The jiaiticiilar word which t\Tanmsv.& over 
Ills researches is the Gemian veih stossen, in English to 
TTieie are seveial Sanskrit loots possessing this sigmficatioii, and, 
acc'iading to oiii author, there are lew Greek words not derived iioni 
some one of them, liis own special favourite among these Sanskrit 
radicals is dim, and he finds a jiiohahility, amounting very nearly 
to certainty, that the following words, as well as hundreds ot others 
ecpially discrepant from the primitive type, are derived ivuu it : 
Anamemnoii, Asia, Athene, ^Egyjitiis, Galliis, Ger}oii, De- 

meter, Eidothca, Helle, Enaxcte, Zephyiiis, Hebe, Jocasta, Leda, 
Polydeuces, Sisyphus. The process by which these denvatioiiS are 
made out is as simple as possible. Tahe for nistaiico G alius. 
niLg wulli dliii, spelled d, li, u, if you cut oif r7, you liav^ h ii , 
whence it is but a step to hva; hva passes readily mto ga, and 
by adding 1, j'oii obtain gal, which wants only the inflexion: ti fiual 
syllable us, with the lediiplicatiun of the Z, aaid youi a’' .rd u 
finihliod. Alter tins, avc may a roll say that etymology, like iii.&ery, 
makes us acipiamted AAitli sliange benllelloAVS. 

§ 4. In admitting that most English etymological diotioi/uies 
j/oiut out the oiigmof the greater part of our Amcabulaiy, I must Innit 
the concession to Avords dernml, as are the gieat majority rT oins, 
dll eel ly from Greek, Latin, Fiench, or Anglo-Saxon loots still to be 
found in tbe recorded literature oi those languages. With respect to 
Avurds AA'liicli liaA^e traditionally descended fiom the old Gothic store- 
house, and AA'liich do not occur 111 the existing remains of Anglo- 
Saxon literature, or which have been borroAved fiom lemotei \irces, 
and especially Avitli respect to the attemxks made by lexicogiaphers to 
trace English AAmds, thioiigh the languages I have nameel, li.xk to 
still older dialects, and to detect affinities to AVords belonging to the 


m'^'Iern Greek, Avhere pr pronounced d, and theiefoxe d><de and anas are le- 
latel as being Itoth derived fiom a common loot. But to a^^sert that dt'i’lc is 
de riled from anas is not only a A’lolation of the legitimate ixdes of etymoLgital 
dediation, hut it inAohes the histoiical imiirohability of athiniing tkitfi people 
as old a '5 the liomans themselves were Avitliuut a name fui one of the comiiioni&t 
and most impoitant game-birds of their climate, until thy bonowed one hum 
their ibreign invaders. In fact, if either nation letewed the woid fiom the 
other, instead of both mhentmg it from some common but icmole sor.ree the 
habits of the bird in ipiestion, Avho.se birthplace and xwoper lioine is 111 tlie far 
Noitli, AA’onld reiidei it moie piobable that the Gothic waa tlie oiigmai, the 
Latin the derivative foim. 
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vocabularies of languages not of tlie Gothic or Hoinance sltickj I 
know no English dictionary which is vortby of Ihe smallest confi- 
dence. Take for e:5^ample our noun and verh issfie. Notlung^ can 
be plainer than its oiigiii to one who is content with the aim[)lc 
We have horroAvcd it fioni the obsolete French issii, 
wliich, as well as the cognate Italian u s ci r e , is evidently a modem 
form of the compound Latin infinitive e x - i r e , to go out. A cele- 
brated lexicographei gives, as lelatcd words, the French and Italian 
forms, hut he finis to see that thcv aic derived horn the Latin 
e X 1 r e , and siigacsts that they coincide w ith the Ethiopic w a t s a I 
The tendency of this constant seaich after remote analogies is to load 
the iiKjiiuer to oveilook near and obvious soiiices of derivation, and 
to create a pciplexity and contusion with regaid to the leal meaning 
of wmrds, by connecting them wnth distant roots slightly similar in 
foim, and, ficquently, not at all in signification. There are, in all 
literatuies, ninneioiis instances where words have been coriupted in 
orthography, and finally changed in meaning, in conserpieiice of the 
adoption of a mistaken etymology. An example of tins is the com- 
mon adjective ahomiaahlr', winch wms once altered in form and 
meaning by a mistake of this sort, though better scholarship Iras now 
lestored it to its true orthography, and more nearly to its piopcr 
signification. It is evidently regularly formed from the Latin veib 
a h 0 ni i n o r , itselt derived from a b and o m e n. A hhominahle 
accordingly involves the notion of that winch is in a religions sense 
I'lofane and detestable, oi, in a w’oid, of evil omen ; and Hilton 
never uses it, or the conjugate noun abominations, except With 
reference to devilish, profane, or idolatioiis objects. Quite early in 
English literatine some sciolist lancied that the tine et\ niology w as 
a b and homo, and that its proper meaning w’as reiwgnant to Inr- 
'iiianity, inlmman. This derivation being acceided, the oitliography 
W’as changed to ah/iommahle, and in old English hooks it is often 
used in a sense corresponding to its supposed origin, nor has it even 
yet fully rcxiovered its appropriate meaning. 

§ 5. We may, in nmneious instances, trace hack the use of a word 
to a remote antiquity, and find at the same time that it wns em- 
ployed in many languages betw'een which w’e are nnable to detect 
any historical or even giammatical relation. When, in such case, 
any of the foreign derivative or inflexional changes of the root throw 
light on the form of the con-espondmg English wm’d, or w’hen its 
radical meaning serves to explain any of the difteient senses wdiich 
ive ascribe to otir owm vocable, and which are not deducible fiom its 
known historical etymology, the fact of the existence of such a wnul 
becomes philologically, as well as linguistically, interesting. If, how- 
e'ver, the Ibreign word does not aid us in understanding or emplojnng 
the corresponding English one, wdiatever may he its impoitance in 
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linguistics, it is in English philology, and of course etyinology, 
'wholly insignificant. I will Ijorrow an example from languages 
which 1 can hardly presume to he familiar to many of my audience, 
and others from some domestic sources. The Portuguese u^ord, 
saudade, which expresses an affectionate, regretful longing for a 
lost or absent beloved object, has been said by Portuguese scholars to 
be peculiar to their own tongue, and to have no ecpiivcilent in any 
other European speech. A similar word, however, w'ith the same 
general, and often the same precise, signification, occurs in Icelandic, 
Swedish, and Danish, in the respective forms sakna^r, saknad, 
and Savn. Now there is no link of relationship, by which any 
actual connexion can be made out between the Scandinavian and 
the Portuguese words, no common source to which both can he 
refeiTed, nor does the form or meaning of either seiwe in the least to 
explain those of the other. The coincidence is a remarkable fact ; it 
may become linguistically important ; but at present it is not of the 
slightest consequence to the philology of either of the languages in 
question. In like manner, I understand the English vrords father, 
mother, brother, sister, not at all the better for knowing that they 
are used in forms not widely differing from our own, in most of the 
languages belonging to the Indo-European family, 

§ G. It will be Ibund pretty generally true, that v;ith respect to 
vrords used in their simple form and literal sense, the study of tbeii* 
deiivation is of little use in aiding us to form a just conception of 
their meaning ; hut if they are comi^ouiids, and especially if their 
employment in oUr own language is a figurative one, we are essen- 
tially assisted by a -knowledge of their etymology. If you tell a 
child that our noun and adjective is the Anglicised foini of 

the Latin p u r p u r e u s , a word of similar signification, you tell 
him nothing. So if, for the origin of p'ecij>itate and xjvecipltatlon^ 
he is barely referred to the Latin p r m c e p s as the source of these 
English words, he has learned what is not worth remembering. But 
if you go further, and explain to him that prmceps is a com- 
pound of pr£e, and the root of caput, the lieud, so that 

prseceps and 2 ^recipitate both mean lieachforemost, he will ha^e 
gained an entirely new conception of the force of the words. 

I will illustrate the emptiness of etymology as usually pursued, 
and its practical value when studied by simpler and less pretentious 
methods, by the history of our English word grain in a single one of 
its many senses. I observe in reading ^ 11 Penseroso ’ that Aliltoa 
describes Melancholy as clad 

“ All in a robe of darkest grain,” 

Upon tuiTiing to Webster for an explanation of grain^ I find it’s ety*, 
mology in twelve closely-printed lines, giving twenty-five , 
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wRicli*' tlie lexicographer , siipi OSes to he cognate with grain ^ from 
thirteen languages. Fifteen meanings, several of which, though <lis- 
tinguished, are indistinguishable, arc ascribed to grain. Aiifong 
them is dye or tineture^ no particular hue being assigned to the dye, 
and, as an exemplification of this sense of giain^ the fine desciiptive 
invocation to Melancholy, to which I have alluded, is cited : — 

“ Come, pensive Nun, devout nnd pme, 

So1)ei, steadfast, an<l demure, 

All m a robe of darkest tjraui^ 

Flowing With majestic tuim.” 

It is evident that the lexicographer understands j\Iilton as clothing 
the Divinity simply in a gaib of a daik colour, witlioiit indication of 
the quality of the colour ; but this conception of the meaning of 
grain^ as used in the passage, is wholly erroneous, as I shall piocecd 
to show. 

Of the twenty-five words referred to m Webster’s etymology, only 
the Latin granum, with three or four derivatives fiom it in as 
many modem languages, and the Scandinavian gren, have any 
Xirohahle aifinity with grain, in origin or in any of its significations, 
and with the exception of the sense of a frong or tine, and perhaps, 
also, of fibre and the imitations of fihie in painting, every one of tlic 
fifteen meanings asciihed to the w'ord is refoiable to the Latin 
granum, and not to any of the other roots adduced. Both these 
exceptions belong to a Gothic radical (in S\vedish, g r e n ) signifying 
a brancii or twig, and still extant in the Scottish dialect with the 
same sense. 

The history of the word grain, in the sense of a dye, is this : The 
Latin granum gignifies a seed or kernel, and it was early applied 
to all small objects lesemhling seeds, and finally to all minute jtar- 
ticles. A species of oak, or ilex, the quercus coccifera of 
b.otnnists, common on all the Mediterranean coasts, and especially in 
Spain, and there called c o s c o j a (a corruption of the Latin c u s- 
c u 1 i u m or q u i s c| n i I i n in ) , is fre(piented by an insect of the 
genus coccus, the dried body, or rather ovarium, of -Nvliich fur- 
nishes a variety of red dyes. From its round seed-like form, the 
P'repared coccus was called in later Latin, granum, and so 
great were the quantity and value of the c o c cu m or gran u m 
produced in Spain, that, acconling to Pliny, it paid half the tiihiite 
of the province.* It is even said that the city and territory of 


* Coccum IS fi'om the Greek kokicos, a Iierncl or berry, Kokkos was one 
(»f the uames appht4 by the Greeks to the mswt and the tree on wdnch it hied. 
From k6kh:os comes the adjective k6kkivos^ denoting the colour obtainel from 
the Insect, as also the Latin coccinus and cocciueus employed in the same 
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Granada derived tlieir name from tlie abundance of g r a n u m ,*c o c - 
cum, or grain, gathered^ there.* G r a n ii m becomes g r a n a in 
Spamsh, grain e in French, and from one of these is derived the 
particular use of the English word grain which we are now investi- 
gating. Gram, then, as a coloming material, strictly taken, means 
the dye j^roduced by the. coccus insect, often called, in commerce and 
in the arts, kerrnes, but inasmuch as the keimes d^^e, hke that 
extracted from the murex of Tyi*e, is capable of assuming a con- 
siderable variety of reddish tones or hues, Milton and other Engliah 
ixiets often use grain as equivalent to Tyrian ^urjple, AYe will now 
apply this etymology to the intei*pretation of the passage whiclr 
Y'ebster cites from Alilton, and will also examine all the other in- 
stances in which grain is employed in the sense of a colom by that 
poet and by Shakespeare. 

Fust, then, the verses from ‘ II Penseroso — 

“ Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure," 

Sober, steadfast, and demui’e. 

All in a robe of darkest gram. 

Flowing with, majestic train.” 

Here the epithet “ darkest,” and the character and attributes of the 
Divinity who is clothed in gmin, show that the jooet meant, not, as 
'Webster supj^oses, a mourning black, or a dull, neutral tint, but the 
violet shade of purple. What a new beauty of imagery this explana- 
tion sheds on one of Milton’s most exquisite creations 1 

Coleridge, who, of all English miters, is most attentive to etymo- 
logy, and most scinpulously accurate in the use of words, in the 
preface to his ‘Aids to Pieflection’ has this passage, apparently, 
however, a quotation “ doing as the dyers do, who, having first 
dip’t them silks in colours of less value, then give them the last 


sense. In the Wycliffite translations of the Bible this word is found in eight 
difierent forms, cok being the nearest to the root, coctgn the most remote from 
it. Cottyn, which occurs in Apocalypse rvi. 12, in the version printed as 
Wycli&e’s in BagsteFs Hexapla, is eitW a typographical error, or a various 
reading for cootyn, and not an early orthography of cotton. 

The form coccus (masculine) is the modern scientific name of the insect, but 
I believe the neuter, coccum , alone occui-s in classical Latin. 

* This derivation was, I believe, firat suggested by Ctdepin, and it is adopted 
by Facciolati, and by some Spanish authors, as, for example, by Pellicei’, El Eenix, 
34, E, but the name has been- generally supposed to be of Arabic origin. In the 
chronicles of the Middle Ages it is genei-ally written Gernatha or Gar- 
natha, and, upon the supposition that this is the true oiihogi-aphy, various 
absurd Arabic etymologies have been suggested ; but as it appears from the 
Espa^a Sagrada, new edition, vol. xxix., pp. 201, 209, that Granada in Cata- 
lonia was called Granatum in the tenth and eleventh centuries, I think. that 
the form Garnatha is* a Moorish corruption, and that Calepin's conjecture is 
probably well founded. 
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tinciiiie of crimson in grain , thus employing the word with a just 
appreciation of its meaning m oidiiiary poetic usage, hut assigning to 
it a lighter shade than the piui>le or violet whicli it evidently desig- 
nates in the passage cited from ‘ II renscroso.’ It should, however, 
he observed, by way of note, that the pioccss of dyeing, in ancient 
times when both giain and Tyrian purjio were in use as colouiiug 
niateiials, was neaily the rcveise of that described by Coleihlge ; fur 
Pliny, speaking of the practice of dyeing with two colouis or sliades 
ofcoloui, says: — “Kay, it will not serve their turne to mingle llie 
abovesaid tinctures of sea-tishcs, but they must also doe the like by 
the die of land-colouis; for when a w^ool or cloth hath taken a crim- 
son or skailet in graine, it must be dyed again in the Tyiian purjile, 
to make the light icd, and fresh lustie-gallant. As touching the 
graine serving to give tincture, it is red, and coiiieth out of Galatia, 
or else about Emerita in Portugal,” &c. (Holland’s ‘ Pliny,’ ix. 41 .) 

Again, in the Eleventh Book of ^ Paradise Lost/ v. 243-9, Milton 
employs the same woid to denote still another tone of colour : — 

“ The archangel soon diew nigh, 

Not in his shape celestial, but as man 
Clad to meet, man over his lucid aims 
A militaiy vest of purple flowed 
Livelier than Meliba-an, or the gram 
Of Sarra, woin by kings and heioes old 
In time of tiuce; his had dipped the woof.” 

In this passage a hiighter colour, approaching to seal let, is evidently 
meant. Kow, grain of Sana is grain of Tyie, Sarra being used by 
some Latin aiithois for Tyrus, and grain of Harr a is etjiii valent to 
jmrjjle of Tyie, Milton here employing, as I liavu just observed, the 
name of the colour obtained fiom tlie kermes, coccus or giam, as 
sjmonymous wuth xairple of Tyre, which latter dye w^as the piodiict 
of different species of shell-fish.* The Greek 7Top(pvp€os, and the 
Latin piirpureus, embraced all shades of colour hetw’een scarlet 
and dark violet inclusive, because all these hues w^ere obtained fiom 
shell-fish by different mixtures and processes.f In fact, though in 
common sjieech we generally confine our use of the English ;purple 

* The ancient writers carefully distingnish between the costly shell-£^h 
purple and the cheaper coccum. Thus Maitial, v. 23 : — 

“Non nisi vel cocco madida, vel mu rice tmeta 
Teste nites.” 

And Ulpian, Big. xx-xii. 1, 70, 13 : — 

“ P u r p u r a e appellatione omnis geneids p ii r p u r a m contineri puto, sed 
coccum non continebitur.” 

There is an interesting and even eloquent passage on the value attached by 
the Romans to the true purple in Pliny, Kat. Hist. ix. 36. 

t Many shades of Tyrian pm pie aie enumerated in Pliny, Nat. Mist, ix. 62, 
65 (Holland’s Trans, ix. 38-41), 
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to tlie violet hue, yet it is employed jxjetically, and in reference to 
ceremonial costumes, to express as wide a range of colours as the 
con-esponding Greek and Latin adjectives.* 

In describing the proper shape ” of the Archangel Eaphael in the 
Fifth Book of ‘Paradise Lost,’ the poet uses graiu in the sense of 
purple, and gives to it at once the vrhole extent of its varied signifi- 
cations 

“ Six wings he wore, to shale 
His lineaments divine : the pair that clad 
Each shouller broad came mantling o’er his breast 
With regal ornament ; the middle }jair 
Girt like a staiTj zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with doumy gold 
And c^oloiirs dipp’d in heaven ; the third liis feet 
Shadowed from either heel with feathered mad, 

Sky-tinctured grain.^’ 

Those who remember the hues which the painters of the sixteenth 
century give to the vfings of angels, will be at no loss to understand 
the epithet shy-tinctured, vdiich here qualifies yrain. Sky-tinctured 
is not necessarily azure, for shy, in Old English and the cr>gnate lan- 
guages, meant clouds, f and Milton does not confine its application to 
the concave blue, but embraces in the epithet all the brighter tints 
which belong to meteoric phenomena. Doubtless he had in his mind 
the angels that he had seen depicted by the gi*eat Italian masters, and 
chose the phrase “sky-tinctured gi-ain” as embodying, like their 
pinions, aU the gorgeous spontaneous hues of sim-lit cloud, and rain- 
bow, and cerulean vault, together with the richest ccdcuus which 
human cunning had extmeted from the materials of creative nature. 
It is interesting to observe how the brilliancy of the image floating in 
the poet’s fancy pervades the whole passage, and anticix'ates, by a 
vague and general expression, the specification of the particular 
colours which he ascribes to the wings of the arcliangel ; for in his 
description of the first pair, which 

' “ came niiantliug o’er his breast 
With regal omament,” 

he, no doubt, meant to suggest the imperial purple, the appropriate 
cognizance of royalty. 


* Aelfiic, Homilies, ii. 253-4, uses wolen-read for scarlet in giving the 
naiTative of the Passion, where Matth. xxvii. 28 has, in the Greek text, xAct/ii55a 
K 0 KKtvr}v. Wolcn, wolcen, weoiuc, weolc, the modem Eng. ivhelh, is a 
shell-fish, in this case the Tyrian mui'ex. This root is employed in Anglo- 
Saxon in many compounds denoting purple or scarlet, and the Anglo-Saxons 
must of course have been acquainted with the source from which the ancient 
pmples were obtained. 

f For examples fi-om English writem, see Hotes and Illustrations (B), 
in sense of ‘ Cloiidd 
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In ''Coimis’ (T4-8) wo find (jraui again employ od as ilic naino I’l ;i 
particular colour : — 

« It IS for linnu'ly ftMturcs to koop Ikoiio, 

They had their name th(»ne(‘ ; euaisi* eoinplexunis 
And cheeks of hovi’y //eia/i A\dl stone tt> p!y 
The s.iinpler, and to’h'ase the housewife’s wool. 

AVhat ncctl a ’leuneil tinctured lij) foi ihai, 

Love-daiting eyes, or tresses like the morn 

Grain hero docs not refer to the texture ol the shin, which is siilli- 
ciently indicated by tbe epithet coarse in the ]irecc(ling hius hiii^ !<• 
the colour, the vermilion of the check and li])a which, ['or Ihoso 
devoted to such hiiuible duties, the cuclianler Cuimis thinks inny 
well be sorry or of infciior tint. This intcipietation is conruined Iw 
a passage in Chaucer, 

His lippe«! lecd as rose, 

His lodc IS like scailct eii (jrinj7i 

‘‘rode’* meaning coinpilcxion. And m the epilogue io the ‘ Xoiires 
Preestes Tale,’ in Tyrwhitt s edition, Chaucer, speaking of a nvan of a 
sanguine complexion, says : — 

“ Him nedeth not his colour for to dien, 

With Biazil, ne with graiu of l\>rting<ile."’ 

The phrase ^’^uryle'^in'-yrain, ap]diod to the beard in ‘Alidsnnuiier 
[Right’s Dream’ (act i. sc. 2), signifies a coloui olitanuMl ru»ni keiinos, 
and doubtless refers to a liaiv-dyc ol that maiennl : — • 

“ Bottom. — AVcll, 1 will uudeilake, it. AVbat beard vere 1 best to 
play it in ? 

Quin. — ^Why, wliat you will. 

Bottom. — 1 will disebarge it in eillier your straw-coloured Ixurd, 
your orange-tawiw beard, yowx ^urj^^le-hi^y min beard, or your Fnaicii 
crown-coloured beard, your perfect yellow.” 

Again, AVebster defines the phrase to dye in grain, “ to dyi*- in tlu! raw 
material, as wool or silk, befuic it is luanufaclnred.” That the j hraso 
is popularly misimdersiood, and has long licen commonly used iu this 
sense, is true, but the original signification is dyedu^W/ gram or k( ‘Vines. 

The explanation of this familiar and figurative sense, whicli is 
gjven by the lexicographer as the pioper and literal one, is siintde. 
The colour obtained from kermes or giain-was a peculiarly diirubh', 
or, as it is technically called, a fast or fixed dye, for fad used in fids 
sense is, etymologically, AYlicn then a mercliant nu'onnumuleil 
his purple stuffs, as being dyed in gram, he origiimliy meant 
that they were dyed with Icermes, and would wear wdl, and this 
phrase, by a common process in language, was afterwards a]>pliod 
to other colours, as a mode of expressing the (luahty of diirabilily. ^ 


The bright reds of the old Brussels tapestry, so remarkalilc fur the dura- 
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Tims, 111 Gio ' Coine<ly of Errors’ (act m. sc. 2), to tlie oLriL'i'Mtion 
of Aiiilpliuliis : — 

^ “ That’s a f.iulfc that watei will moud ” — 

Druinio replies : — ■ 

“ No, sir, ’<is ill grain; Noah’s Rood could not do it.” 

And in ‘ Twelflli Niglii’ (act i. sc. 5), wlieii Olivia liad unveiled, 
and st)eakmg of Iier own face bad asked : — 

“Is it not well done?” — 

to Violas iusiimalion that lier complexion bad been impioved by 
art ; — ' 

“ Excellently done, if God did all 
Olivia replies : — 

“ 'Tis in grain, sir ; ’tw”]]! endure wind and w'eather.” 

In botli 11 k\so examples it is tbe sense of pieimancncc, a well- 
knowu cpiality of the purple pmduced by the gram or kenaes, that 
IS expiessed. It is familiaily known that if rvool be dyed before 
spiiinmj^, the colour is usually more ]icrmanent tliaii when the spun 
yarn or luanuiUctured cloth is first dipped in the tmclure. When 
the oiJgnial sense of graui giew^ less iaimhar, audit was used chiefly 
as ext>H‘ssive fa si of coloui, Ihe nniiie of the etlect w'as trans- 
leued to an oi<liuary knowm cause, and dyed iu grain, originally 
meaning dyed with kermes, then dyed -with fast colour, came at last 
to signify dyed in the ^uodl or other law mateiial. The verb ingram, 
meaning io incor])Oralo a colour or quality with the natural suhstaiiccj 
comes fioiii grain used in this last sense, and is now^ very extensively 
employed in botli a hteial and a figurative acceptation.'*' 

Kermes, wdiich I have used as a synon 3 nn of grana or grata, is 
the Arabic and Persian name of tbe coccus insect, and the ivord 
o'-'cuis ill a still older fonn, krmi, in >Sanskrit. From this root 
aic deiivcd the w'ords carm/*??e and cr/vuson, common to all the Eiiro- 
pt'an languages. Tlie Romans sometimes applied to the coccus the 
generic name v e r in i c u 1 u s , a little wmiin or insect. Ye r in i c u 1 u s 
is tlie dimimUivc of vermis, wdiich is doiilitless cognate wdlh the 
Sanskiit k r mi, as is also the English wnrd tvorm. From ver mi- 
en ins conies verniilwn,i\\Q. name of an allied colour, erroneously 
snjiposed to be produced by the kermes, though in tact of a different 
origin, and 1 may add that coclimeal, as the name both of a dye 
wdiich lias now almost wdiolly siqierseded the European and of 


bilily ns well as the brilliancy of their tints, are knowai to have been dyed wdtii 
keinies or grain. 

^ On the phiase Dgcmg in grain, see also Notes and Illustrations (C)# 
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tlie Ahlcrican iiiKcci wiiicli prodnc'^s li, is dorivod, l1sr«Mi;;h ilu^ 
Spanish, from coccum, tlic Lniin iiamo of tho Spniui-h insoct. 
Johnson, and even liichardson, mi.slakc (lu‘ inonnina nf (iniNf, and 
ascribe to it the same sip^nifieaticm ns Websier. liichardson dciiv('s i( 
iioin the Saxon gerejj;nan, certainly a wn nip, elymolo") , ami liu'y 
])oth refer to most, of the iiassapcs J liavo (pioted, as ('xeiiijililications 
of the erroncons dermiliun they have p,iven it.. This is a nniiarkat>k‘ 
oversight, becansc f/m/T, ns the English for coco inn, \\as in vciy 
general use in the seventeenth century, and it is <aily reci'iitly that 
I'ennes has sujierseded it.. Good exempli Heat ions of this (anploynaad. 
of the word will be found in Holluuds ^ ITmy,' i. liol), 2111, 4(11, n, 
114, and m many other old Englisli wiiteis. 

It will, I think, be admitted that in every passage vhich I liave 
cited ill illusliation of the meaning of the wordynr//^ the know lcd<;e 
of its true origin and s]gmficati(»n give.s additional foiee and beauty to 
the thought in t.ho expression of which it is cm})loyed, and I have 
selected it as a striking example of the advantages to lu* dntvcd 
from the careful study of words, and es])ccially of the light which is 
tlms often thrown upon obscure figurative cxjircssions, as contrastetl 
with the insignificance of tlie bare tact, that the same word or mnt 
exists in other languages. It is, however, rarely the easi' that a 
simple micompouiided word so well rejiays the labour <if iuva'stigatimi, 
though the analysis of many compoiiud words will lx* found (Xjually 
instructive. 

The importance of habitual attention to tlu‘ (wact meaning of words, 
considered simply as a mental discipline, can luudly !h‘ overrated, and 
etymology is one of the most eftieumi means oi airivmg at then’ true 
significalion. But ctyniuk )gy alone is never a sure gn ide. 1 1 1 j la^^ ‘ 1 1 e; 
from one language to another, words sihlom fail to los(‘ soimBiina of 
their original Ibice, or to acquire some, nmv siguitieanee, and we can 
never be epute safe on this ])oint, until we have esta-hlishixl the precise 
meaning of a word by a comparison of ditlercni passages wbeie it 
occuis in good authors. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTEATIONS. 


[ V On Enoltsii Dictionaries, 

(See p. 50 .) 

Br the late llcv. lliehard Gainctt, 
lioin the <inarf(‘rli/ lici i(‘u\ .September, 
IHIbl. The whole of this aiticle, en- 
titled ‘ FiimUsh Lc\icoe:raphy,’ ftom 
■which the followiin? oxtiacts are taken, 
descives careful study.) 

“ AVe had seen Dr. Webstei’s work 
so highly praiacd, particiilai ly by his 
countiymen, that we woie led to foim 
high expectations ot its merit. These 
expectations have, in a great measure, 
been disappointed. ^Ve give the au- 
thor credit for gicat industry — some of j 
v,hich IS not unsuccessfully diiccted. 
lie has added many -uords, and coi- 
1 ected many on oi s, especially in tenns 
1 elating to natural histoiy and othci 
blanches of modem seieiico. But the 
general execution ot his woik is pooi 
enough. Itcontuiiis, indeed, the woids 
in common use, Mith then oidinaiy 
ueoeptations, but ooiuey.s no limiinous 
01 emrcct viovs of the origin and struc- 
ture of the language. Indeed, as an 
attempt to give the deiivation and pii- 
inary meaning of words, it must be con- 
.sidercd as a decided failure; and is 
throughout conducted on perverse and 
eiioneoiis principles. The meic peiiisal , 
of Ins Preface is hutlicient to show that 
he is hut slendeily qualihed for the un- 
dertaking. There is eveiy where agioat 
parade of erudition, and a great lack ol 
ical knowledge , in short, we do not 
recollect ever to ha\c witnessed m the 
same compass a greater numbei of cru- 
dities and eirois, or more pains taken 
to so little purpose. In his sketch of 
languages he desciihes Basque as a 
pure dialect of the old Celtic * it is 
neither allied to the Celtic nor to anj 
other European family of tongues. Ho 
states further that he ‘has no pailieiilar 
knowledge of the Norwegian, Icelandic, 
and the dialects or languages spoken in 
Swiizeiland, further than that they be- 
long to the Teutonic or Gothic family.’ 
Could a man who piufcssos to have 
s]>ent half his life in eompaimg lan- 
guages he ignoiant that Iceland is the 
venerable purent of the whole Scandina- 
vian tribe; and conseiiuently of first- 


latc impoitancc in tiacina the origin of 
■u Ol ds lie diseoi ci that the picfixed 
a in aicaliC, etc , formed 

trom the Anglo-Saxon (/o, vith which 
it has not the smallest conncMon ; and, 
moi cover, that the same paiticde (f/r) is 
letamed m the Dani-.h and in .soma 
CJerman and Dutch woids. It is no- 
toiiously of the most extensive use in 
Dutch and Gciman, and the vciy few 
Danish -words in which it occuis aic 
one and all hoi lowed liom the Lowci 
.Saxon, \yith equal felicity he asserts 
that the prefix be is of extensive use in 
Danish and Swedish. Ju.st as much as 
and aie in Latin; he like {/e 
is in those two languages a honored 
paiticle, and from the same quaiter. 
lie thinks the negatne prefix o in 
Swedish, is piohahly a eonti acted woid, 
being unnhlc to poiceive its identity 
ith the German and Englisli iin. As 
might he supposed fiom these speci- 
mens, Di. Wchstei’b application of the 
iiorthcin tongues to English etymologies 
IS often ciioneouh and perverse enough 
— it IS, hoMcver, upon the whole, better 
than w'c should have anticipated fioni 
one so slendeily acquainted -witli their 
.stnictme and peculiai ities. lie has 
taken great pams in collecting and 
compaiing suionyracs fiom different 
languages, and is often suthciently happy 
in the exiilanation of individual tei ms. 
But the ambitious attempt to devclope 
the ladical impoit of words was an 
undei taking far beyond his strength 

and acquit onients The main 

featuie of Dr, Wehstei’s work, and the 
point on winch he evidently most prides 
himself, IS a laborious paiallel between 
Ilcbiew, with its kindred dialects, and 
tho.se European languages fioin which 
English IS derived. 'VVe hesitate not 
to say that it is a waste of time and 
labour to attempt to establish an analogy 
between tw'o classes so totally unlike lu 
their component elements, as w'ell as 
their entno mechanism and grammatical 
stiucture.” 

Ml. Garnett points out that the ety- 
mological poition of IVlr. Hichardsonks 
Dictionai y is equally unsound from his 
implicitly adopting the erioncous pimci- 
ples of Horne Tookc. 
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Tlic lofloAving: remarks of Mi. Gainett, 
■with iihieh I entu’ely agree, are im- 
portant m icfercnce to the words ■which 
a dictionary ought to contain : — 

“Archaic and provincial terms belong 
rather to a glossary than to a standaid 
dictionary of a cultivated language. A 
I'cpositoiy of such words, to he of any 
real value, ought to he complete; and 
it IS easy to perceive what dieadfiil con- 
fusion It wonld cause to blend a huge 
mass of antique and dialectical foims 
■v-ith the English of the present day. 
%Ve conceive the following would be a 
proper clivihion of the diiferent pciiods 
of our tongue : — 1 , An Anglo-Saxon 
lexicon, concluding with the eleventh 
century. 2. A glossal y of archaic, and, 
•what IS much the same thing, provincial 
Enghsh, to the end of the fifteenth ecu-. 
tiny. 3- Classical and modern English, 
from A.D. 1500 to the present time, j 
Words belonging to the second period 
must of course be loferied to for the 
iUiistraUon of those in the third, but 
otight not to be classed ■with them,” — 
Ed.] 

B. Sky in sense op CLOtrn. , 

. (See p. 59.) 

“ , . .a certeine winde , 

That blewe so hidously and liic, 
That it no left not a skie 
In all the welkin long and brodc ” 
CiiAucEU, Eovse of Fame, 
lu. 508-511. 

“ • . , all sodemly 

She passeth as it were a slie I 
All dene out of this ladies sight,” | 
GowEa, Conf. Amant, iv. 

(PaulEs ed., ii. 50.) 
“ . , • Aurora, which afore the 

sunne 

Is wont t’ enchase the hlacke styes 
dunne.” 

Lydoate, in Troy-Bokc, 

lFarto7ij II. xxiii. 

‘'The pmpour sone . . » 

Tlirow goldiii sJcyis puttmg up his 
head.” 

Idem, Warton^ ii. xxx. 

The Fromptomm Farmilonmi has: 
“Hovy’ii yfi the eyie, as byrdys, 
[bryddys,] or stijis, or other lyke,” &c. 

C- Byeinu in Gkain. (See p. 61.) 

Dyeing in grain meant dyemg wUh 
grain. 


' “ Theic is anothci sort of TnndUs 

uhich . , . boarch anotlua eom- 

nuHhtie and profit, which K of the 
ymuie^ for that certaiue siuall uorFtes 
hi'ccdi' m the h'aues of this tree, , . , 

and this us that Indian C'oeheiulle so 
famous, and therewith they die hi 
yranieF (Eurchas, hi. 957.1 ('oehiiieal 
yields colours much like those obtained 
fioni coeeum or gran a. Heuci' the 
name of (jrabi was upplu'd to i% and 
this iiassagc among many others shows 
that dyemg m gram meant dicing 
uaft e 0 c. c ii m or g r a ii a , or ivu h 
cochmoal- 

To the same purpose are the folloii ing 
cvprcssioiih to which a friend ad’ers me 
in Hakluyt, ed. 1589 : “■ violets in 
qrauie and fine reds ho most wovne , ” 
“ violets died in giame with purple 
colors and fine reds,” p. 380 ; “ Omme 
that you dye scarlet iiithaU,” 383. 

Dyed in grain is also used in the 
sense of dyed with fast colour. 

The E’rench employ both c r n m o i s i , 
crimson, from kermes, gram, and 
f'carlatc, scarlet, much in the «anic 
ii ay. Bleu c r a in o i s i meant, in < )hl 
French, deep blue, e c a r 1 a 1 e noil, 
deep black ; and we find in Foalques Fitz 
IVarin, p. 79, “e se vestiicut de un 
e s e a 1 1 e t v e r t ” (aiul di cssed in deep 
gieen). So in Kgng Altmander, nlucli 
was translated trom the Ifixmch, \. 
lt)8()-7 : 

“Thyelothen hem with grys and er- 
myno, 

With gohle and silucr luuLvA'ar/oifpers 
fine 

ivhere starlet pers means deep blue. 

In both languiigcs, thcfte words are 
used figuiatively in an analogous sense. 

knave. “ Eire sot ou laid on c r a ni o i - 
si,” IS, to he thoroughly foolish or ugly, 
and Cotgrave gives “ sot e n e r a ni o i - 
s i , an ass m g> non” Habela Is, v. xlvi., 
has en or am oi si foi perfectly: “Ear 
samet Ian le rliythmeray commo les 
aultres, le lo sens bicn ; attendee:, et 
inaycx pour excusd si ic ne rhythmo 
en cramoysy.” 

The verb tnyrain originally signified 
dyed with gram : 

** Hire robe ivas M riche 
Of reed scarlet engregnedd'* 

Flers Floughman, Thhn, 908. 
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LECTURE IV. 

FOREIGN IIELPH TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH. 

§ 1. Knowledge of English. § 2. Composition of English : Anglo-Saxon ami 
Latin. § 3. Study of Anglo-Saxon. § 4. Study of English giammar. 
§ 5. Study of Latin grammar. § G. Moeso-Golliic, § 7, Seandiiiavian, 
§ 8. Eieudi. § 9. Greek. § 10. Sanskrit. 

§ 1. From tlie opinions I have already expressed, it will liave been 
obscived, tliai I do not bold any wide range of linguistic learning 
necessary to llie attainment of a good knowledge of Euglisb etyino- 
logjL I am crpiall}'- well pcisuaded that English ginminar, so for as 
res[)ects the application of its xirmciples to practical use, may be 
thoroughly inastei'ed with little aid iioni foreign sources. Some of 
the greatest writers in tire English language have known little or 
nothing of oilier tongues. Shakespeare is a striking example. We 
cannot indeed positively deny that the great dramatist had en- 
joy i*d a partial scholastic training, yet, on the other hand, there is 
no extraneous proof that he possessed any foreign linguistic attain- 
ment, and the attempt to infer his classical education from the internal 
evidence of his works is .simply a begging of the question. It has 
Ivcn argued that Shakes] leaio was a classical scholar, liecauso Fen 
Jonson says he possessed “ small Latin and less Cheek/* while another 
conteiu})oraiy ascribes to him “little Latin and no Greek.” Halliwell 
thinks he certainly knew Italian, because Manningham compares 
‘ Twelfth Night * to an Italian play called I n g a n ii i. But such proofs 
as these are even ieeblcr than those by which it has been attcnijtcd 
to convict him of cicer-stcaliiig, or to show, now that he was a cabin- 
boy, now an incipient Loid Cbancellor. So far as concerns the facts 
ol ancient and modern European history and biography, we know that 
the English reader had, through translations, abundant means of 
access to all the iurounatiou on these xiomts which Shakespeare dis- 
phiys ; and in an age when piomiuont writeis affected Latmisni m 
st}le, classical turns of expiession were too common in English to 
iioed to he sought in 'the dead languages alone. The supposition of 
such a scholastic training, as even a very moderate acquaintance with 
l.aiiii alone implies, is at variance with the known facts oi Shake- 
speare’s history, and it is liighly impruhahlo that a young man of his 
country and social cuuditiun, who maiiied and entered upon the 
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duties* and caves of active life at tlu‘ nae of ei;ji,lito('U, (‘ould Isnve 
acquired sucli an amount of pliiloloaical loariiiii.n, ns luTceptiEly to 
affect las si}le and Ins command of tlu' itsouhh^s oi his unlive tongue. 
We arc llicn fairly ciilit led to class him amoiti!; Hit' men uf oik' spt'eelq 
until stronger evidence shall he adduced Hum has .ytd apiu'nved lo tlu' 
contra, ry. 

Not many English authors ]iav<i ])(^ss(%sed a men* nUraeli\<' or 
more stricti}?- idiomatic style, not many have ('xhiluled a wuhn* 
variety of expression, than Iznalc Walton, hut Walton laal no ehis- 
sical Icanimg, and his orthography, /m//ec for h a n t go u t , shows 
that he knew as little of Erench. Iteiijamin Ernnkliu tdriued his 
icmarkahle style hy the nssidiions study of Ihiglish nunlels, heidrc 
lie had any acquaintance xvith other languages, and \V(‘ have in ♦nr 
owui times an illustrious exanqde of the possession of an (‘xeelhiit 
style and a xmiy wide command of wtmls, witlioiit any pliilolunieal 
attainment wliaWer, except such as can he ac([uired hy ilie study 
of the English tongue. The late Hugh ]\liller, to whom 1 refer, had 
few contemporaneous siipeiiors as a clear, forcihle, accurate, and elo- 
quent writer, and ho uses the most cumbrous Greek cH»mpouudh as 
freely as munosyllahic English particles. Yet it is (‘crtain thiit he 
xvas xvliolly ignorant of all languages hut that in winch ho W'rote, 
and its Northern provincial dialects. 

When we consider the wide range of inodt'ru iniellcctual pursuits, 
the immense accumulation of aiipanaitlyisolatt'd hut tualaiiily related 
'facts, which the press m its nuiltqdied forms of aidiMly is lumrly 
hriugmg before us, the vast additions to (‘ven oiii Iheside \oeahulary 
from every branch of natural science, every held of speculative 
investigation, it is easy to perceive that we requiix' many accessory 
disciplines to makes us thorough masters even of dialect of ouli- 
nary cultivated society. To (exemplify : our ineiaplqvsicai and ma- 
thematical nomenclatures are, with modilKHl meanings, l>orrowe<l 
chiefly from the Latin, our chemical fixan the Greek, and huudnds 
of xvords have been introduced from the dialects of these stiidu's into 
the vocabulary of common life, often indeed wuili changt's or cjuali- 
fications of signification, but still retaining much of their original 
value. Now, no amount of classical knowledge will enable us lo 
comprehend the meaning attached to most of these words in Ihc 
modern vocabulary. Ilydroijeh and oxyym^ mcioceue {mil i^lvii)cni(\ 
are modern cominonnds of Greek roots, hut, liow'cver fa, miliar their 
ladicals, these terms would no more cx])lain themselves to the intel- 
ligence of a Greek than to an unlettered Englishman, U'lieir scien- 
tific signification must be sought in scieuliflc trial ist^s, and the 
etymology of such words is of no importance as a guide to their 


Complmt Anyler, edition of Ido'd, p ICO. 
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nieaninp;, tlioiigli as a reraemLranccr it ma^- be of some valiie.^ We 
cannot learn all words tlirougli otlier woids. There is a laige and 
ra]lldly increasing part of all modern vocabiilanes which can he 
coinprehendetl only by the observation of nature, scientific .expeii- 
ment, — in short, by (lie study of things. 

§ 2. It must, nevertheless, be admitted that a knowledge of ccr- 
lain other languages is a highly useful auxiliary in Ihti study of our 
f>wii. fudeed, so important are such studies, and so few are they 
who will seriously set themselves about the” mvestigation of the 
stuictural laws of the English tongue, with such seemingly inade- 
(juatc heljas alone as it oflers to facilitale the reseaichcs of the native 
inquirer, that, in laying down geiieial plans of education, a course of 
foieign xhilology and literature has been usuallj’- prescribed, avowedly 
as a means ol instruction in English giammar and syntax, lather 
than as an independent discipline. 

ddierG are two languages, which, considered simidy as phikdoglcal 
aids to the student of English, must take precedence, the one as 
having contributed most largely to our vocabulary and built up tlic 
Iramework of our speech, the other, both as having somewhat in- 
lluenced the stiucture of English, and as being in itself a smtof, 
embodiment of universal giammai, a materialization, I might almost 
say a petritlcation, of the radical principles ot ailiculate language.. 
These are the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin longues. 

When an mtelligcmt foieigner commences tlie study of English, ho 
finds every page sprinkled with woids uhosc Ibini unequivocally 
betrays a Grc'ck or Latin origin, and he observes that, these terms are 
words belonging to the dialect ol the learned professions, of tlieolo- 
gical discussion, of criticism, of elegant art, of moral and intelledual 
]dnlosophy, ot abstract science, and of the vaiit%s blanches of 
natiiial knowledge. He discoveis that the woids vhich he n‘- 
eognizes as Greek and Latin and Erencli have dro])ped those in- 
f exions which in their native use were iudispensahle to tlieir 
intelligibility and gramnialical signiticaiice ; that the mutual icla- 
tions of vocal )lc's and the sense of the English peiiod are ranch more 
* often determined by the position of the words, than by then* form, 
and in short that the sentence is built up upon structural principles 
wholly alien to those of the classical languages, and compacted and 
licld togctlier by a class of words eitlicr unknown or veiy much IckSs 
used ill those toiigiies. He finds that very many of the native mono- 
syllables arc mere determinatives, particles, auxiliaries, and lelatives'; 
and he can liaidly fad to infer that all the mtelleclnal p;irt of our 
speech, all that concerns our highest spiritual and iem]iOial iiiteicsts, 
is of alien birth, and that only the merest machinery of grammar 
has been derived from a native source. Further study would teach 
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him that he liad overrated the impnrtaiicc and relaiivo amount ot tlm 
foreign ingredients; that many of our stHiniugiy insignitieant. and 
barbarous consonantal monosyllables aie ]n-egnant with the mightiest, 
thoughts, and ahvo with the deepest ti^eling; (hat the language ol 
the piir[ioscs and the airoctiuns, of the will ami of tht' heaxt, is 
geuuiue English-horn ; that the dialect of the market and (he fnvsidi' 
is Anglo-Saxon ; that the vo(‘abulary of the most im|avssi\e and 
eflbctive pulpit orators hasheen almost wholly drawn from tlu‘ sanu* 
pure source; that the advocate who would Cfnivinet' tlu' t('ehui(‘al 
judge, or dazzle and contuse the jury, sjX'ahs liatm; wliile he wlu> 
would touch the better sensibilities of his audience', or rouse the muf- 
ti tude to vigorous action, chooses his w'ords from the native speech 
of our ancient fatherland ; that the domestic tongue is the language 
of passion and persuasion, the foreign, of authority, or of rhetoric and 
debate; that we may not only frame single sentences, but speak for 
hours, without employing a single im[)oited word; and tiiially that 
wo possess the entire volume of divine revelation in the triu'st, 
clearest, aptest form in which human ingenuity has maiki it, acces- 
sible to modern man, and yet with a vocabulary, wdierein, sa\iiig 
proper names andtemis not in their natme translatable, scaicu siweii 
wouls in the hundred arc derived from any foreign sourct'. 

In fact, so complete is the Anglo-Saxon in itself, and so much 
of its original independence is still inherited by the modern English, 
that, if WG could hut recover its ])rimiiive lExihility and plastic 
power, w"c might discard the adveutitiuns aids and ornaments A\'hich 
we liave borrowed from the heritage of Greece and home, supply the 
place of foreign by domestic compounds, and olotlu' again our 
thoughts and our feelings exclusively in a garb of living, organic, 
mtive growth. 

§ 3. Buell, then, being the relations between Anglo-Baxon and 
modern English, it can need no argument to show that, the study of 
our aneicnt moth ex- tongue is an important, I may say an essential, 
part of a complete English education, and though it is neither pos- 
sible, nor in any way desirable, to reject the alien constituents of the 
language, and, in a spirit of iiiieiilightciicd and fnnaiioul ])unsm, 
thoroughly to Anglicize our speech, yet tlieic is abundant reasiai to 
hope that ive may recover and reincorporate into the English lan- 
guage many a gem of rich poetic wealth, that now lies buried in 
more forgotten depths than even those of Chaucer’s well of Englisli 
imdefiled.” 

The value of Anglo-Baxon as a branch of English philology is 
most familiar in its relations to our etymology, and its importance 
as an auxiliary in the study of English syntax is far less obvious, 
though not less real. But tlio structure of the language is too inarti- 
ficial to be of much use as an instrument of grammatical discfj)Iini\ 
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§ 4. Ro far as respects Eiiglisli or any oilier iminficcted sfcecli, a 
knowledge of grammar is latlier a matter of convenience as a nonicn- 
clainre, a medium of tlioiiglit and discussion about language, than a ' 
guide to the actual use of it, and it is as impossible to acquiie the 
comphite command of our owm tongue by the study of grammatical 
prcce[4, as to learn to walk or swim by attending a course of lectures ' 
on anatomy. I shall show more fully on another occasion,^ that 
when language had been, to use an expressive Napolconism, once 
QYfjitjienfcflj and instruction had grown into an ait, grammar was 
held with the Greeks, and probably also with the Romans, so ele- 
mentary a disciidine, that a certain amount of knowledge of it was 
considered a necessary preliminary step toivards learning to read and 
wnito ; but in English, grammar has little use except to systematize, 
and make matter of objective consideration, the knowledge wo have 
acquired by a very different pirocess. It has not been observed in 
any modern literature, that peisons devoted chiefly to grammatical 
studios are remarkable for any peculiar excellence, or even accuracy, 
of style, and the true method of attaining perfection in the use of 
English is the careful study of the actual practice of the best writers 
in the English tongue. 

“ Another will say,” argues Sir Philip Sidney in his ‘ Defence of 
Poesie,’ “ that English wimteth giamniar. NTay, truly, it hath that 
praise that it 'wants not grammar ; for grammar it might have, hut 
needs it not, being so easic in itselfe, and so void of those cumhersome 
differences of cases, gcndcis, moods and tenses, which I think W'as a 
liieCG of the to^ve^ of Babylon's cnise, that a man should be xmt 
to bchoolc to leanio his muthei-tougue. But for the uttering sv'eetly 
and properly the conceit of the ininde, which is the ende of speech, 
that it hath equally with any other tongue in the world.” The 
forms of English arc so few, its syntax so simple, that they are 
learned by use liefore the age of commencing scholastic study, and 
wiiat remains to be acquired belongs rather to the depai tmeiit of 
rhetoric than of grammar. “ Undoubtedly I have found,” observes 
Sidney further, in divers smal learned courtiers a more sound stile 
than in some possessors of learning ; of which I can ghesse no other 
cause, hut that the courtier, following that w’hich by 2 >ractice he 
flndetli fittest to natuie, therein (though he know it not) cloth 
according to art, though not by art; wiiere the other using art to 
sliGAV art, and not hide art, (as m these cases he should doe), flicth 
from nature, and indeed ahnseth art.” 

Upon questions of construction in inflected languages, where every 
thing depends on simjile voihal form, ajipeal is made to the sense oi 
sight if the period is wuitten, to that of hearing if pronounced, and 


^ See Lectuie XX. 
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the meaning is often determined by no higher faciiUies than thosi^ 
couconied in the comptiriKSon of more material and sensuous objects. 
In English, on tlic contrary, although \vc have tixt'd huvs of |)osil«k)n, 
yet as ]K)sition does b}^ no means necessarily eourorui to the order ot 
thought, and nothing in the forms indicates the graminjilicul con- 
nexion of the words, there is a constant mielleclual errt)rt to detc'et 
tlie purely logical relations of the const itiuaits of the ixa'iod, to con- 
sider the words in their essence, not in their accidents, to iliviui' the 
syntax from the sense, not infer it fioin casual endings, aiul henei' it 
may be fairly said that the construction and comprehension of an 
English sentence demand and suppust' the exercise of higher mental 
powers than arc retj[iured for the framing or understanding of a ]>ro- 
position ill Latin. 

E'evortheless, a clear objective conGe])lion and compiebension of 
the general principles of syntax is very desirable, and this can liardly 
be obtained except by the presentation of them ui a materiali/x'd, and, 
so to speak, visible shape. To the knowledge of grammar as a 
science, and therefore to a scientific comprehension of English gram- 
mar, as well as of the general iirinciples of language, the study of 
some tongue organized witli a gioss and palpable machinery is requi- 
site, and the laws of syntax must bo illustrated by exlubiiing their 
application in a more tangible foim than can be cxenipliiied in a 
language so destitute of inflexions, and so sinqile, and conset[uently 
so subtle, in its combinations as the English. 

§ 5. This advantage, or, for it is very doiiblful wIkHkt it is an 
advantage to those who use the language possessing it, this coi,- 
venience, rather, as an educational engine, is enuncutly cbanuderihLc. 
of the Latin. The vocahulary of the Latin is lunther copious nor 
precise, its forms are intricate and inflexible, and its liltnuiun', as 
compared with that of Greece, exhibits the inferiority which belongs 
to all imitatiYc composition. But in the regularity, precision, aiul 
distinctness of its inflexions and structure, it atones for much of the 
indeflmte mistiness of its vocables, and it is an admirable linguist, ic 
inachme for the manufacture of the coaiser wares of intellectual jirodiicc 
and consumption. For the expression of technicalities, the narration ot 
inarches and battles, the description of sieges and slaughters, tlie 
enunciation of positive rules of pecuniary right, the promulgation d 
dictatorial ordinances and pontifical hulls, the Latin is eminciitiy 
fitted.^ Its words are always 

' “ Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas ; 

and it is almost as much by the imperatorial character of the lan- 
guage itself— the speech of masters, not of men— as by the command- 
ing position of the people to whom it was vernacular, and of the 
church which sagaciously adopted it, that it has so powerfully in- 
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fliiciiceil ilte dcYcIopmcnt and tlic existing teiTdencies of all iinTdern 
European tongues, even of those \Yhich have borrowed the fewest 
words from it. 

The Latin grammar has become a general standard, wlierewitli to 
compaxe that oi all other languages, the medium through which all 
the nations of ('hubtendom have become ac([uaiuted with the struc- 
ture and the philosophy of their own ; and teclmical grammar, the 
mechanical combinations of language, can be nowheie else so advan- 
tageously studied. 

AVliile, then, tlie study of Anglo-Saxon and of the older literature 
of Eiiglisli itself promises the most abundant harvest of iniormatiou 
with respect to the etymology of the fimdamental part of our present 
speech, and an inexhaustible mine of material for the further enrich- 
ment of our native tongue, we must, in spite of the close analogy 
between the syntax of piimitive and modern English, and the great 
diversity between that of the latter and of Latin, still turn to the 
si»eech and literature of Lome, as the great soiiice of scientific giam- 
inatical instruction. 

§ 6 . The Mceso-GothiCjbolh intrinsically, and as being the earliest 
foim 111 Avhicli consideiable remains of any dialect cognate with our 
own liavo come down to us, is of much ])hilological interest and 
impoitance. There arc extant in Mocso-Gothic a large proportion of 
a translation of the Gospels and Epistles by Ulpliilas, a semi- A nan 
bibliop of that nation in the fourth century, portions of commentaik‘S 
on different parts of the New Testament, and only a few less im- 
portant flagmen ts. 

It lb a point of dispute how far any of the later ^'eutonic dialects 
can chum diiect descent from the Moeso-Gothic, hut it is ceitain that 
it IS veiy closely allied to all of them, and scaicely any modern Ger- 
manic Ibiins are too diverse from that ancient tongue to have been 
deiived fiom it. In variety of inflexion, and power of derivation 
and eonqxDsition, in the possession of a dual and of certain passive 
forms, and in abundance of ladical words, an iuoxbaustible ma- 
terial for development and cnltiiie, the Moeso-Gotliic bears a certain 
resemblance to the Greek, while on the other hand, it is identified as 
a Germaiiic speech, by the chaiacter of its radicals, almost all of 
winch yet exist in the d'entonic languages, by its A\ant of any veibal 
tenses but tlie present and tbc past, by the co-existence of a very 
complete system of vowel-changes in a strong, with a well-marked 
weak, order of inflexion,* and by general syntactical principles. f 

* [The gi’ammatieal term StiiokO is used to indicate inflexion by means of a 
change of vowel, while the texm Weak indicates inflexion by the addition of a 
letter or letteis : thus man, men ; give, gave are examples of the Strong declen- 
bion and conjugation, while church, churches ; love, heed are examples of the 
Weak.-En.] " 

f It is a question of curious interest whether those Ciimean Goths, whom 
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§T. Tlie Scandiriavian languages, tlie Swedisli and Danisli, an»l 
especially iLexr couimon motiier the Icelandic or Old Northern, the 
Fnetoic, which, in some of its great multitude of dialects, 

than any other language lesemhles the English, the Dutch, 
and the Geiinan, parnciilarly in the Platt-Deutsch or Lon-Geimnn 
fuiiiis, are aU of Talue to the thorough etymological and gianiiiia- 
tx*al study of our ruitive tongue. 

They aie imporiant, not so much as having largely coutrihnted to 
the vocabularv, oi greatly inhueiiced the gi*ammatical stvuctuie oi 
Ei.glish, hut because, in the x)overty of accessible remains of Anglo- 
Saxon liteiatiire in diubient and especially m early stages of hnguis- 
develoimeiit, we do not X'os&ess satisfactory means of fully tracing 
the historv of the Gothic portion of our language. There are very 
many Enghsh words and xihrases, whose fomis show them to be 
h* null, but winch fio not occur in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. These 
nai} gtJiieially be exx>laiiied or elucidated by reference to the sister- 
luiiaues, and consequently some knowledge of them is almost as 
Uacfiil to the English student as Anglo-Saxon itself. I should unlie- 
sitamigly place the Icelandic at the head of these subsidiary x>hilo-^ 
logics, because, from its close relationsbip to Anglo Saxon, it fur- * 
mshes more abundant analogies for the illiistratioii of obscine English 
etymological and syntactical foims than any other of the cognate 
tongues.'*’ It is but recently that the great value of Icelandic jhilo- 
iogy has become knovn to the other branches of the Gothic 
ami one fannhar with the tieasures of that remaikahle literatme, 


tha Austrian amlafe»adoi% Bu&beqiuus, saw at Constantmople about the mablle 
of the sixteenth centuiy, and of v hose vocubulaiy he has given us some seaiity 
fepiximeiis in hiS fourth letter, weie of Moeso-Gothic descent. It is ditlicnlt to 
ao'oiiiit fur thuir posenee in that locality upon any other supposition, but the 
few woids of their language left us by Busbequius do not enable ns posiiivtdy 
to deterinine to what braneh of the Gothic stock their linguistic aflimties would 
jvdnt. 

* Euilihh philologists formerly ascribed, prhaps too much to the Soaiidina- 
riju Gothic as an element in the stmctuie and composition of Anglo-Saxon, 
anl m<*re ■■eceut inqinieis have eried as widely in denying that Eaily English 
uas seutoibly mudihed by the same induence. The dialects of Nnrthein England, 
wiiere the population partales in gimter proportion of Danish blood, show a 
huge of .Scandinavian woids and foiins, and many of these have bo'-oine 

meorpoiatf d mto the ceneral speech of Britain. fSee Lecture 11.) The wiilteii 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Noi thorn (ortainly do not lesemble each other so dobolvas 
to render it pi’obable that tby could have been mntually mteiligilde to those 
who spoke them; and we find that by the old Icelandic law the lepresentaliu's 
of Englibliiiria dymg in Iceland veie expiessly excluded fi om the right of 
inheritance, as foieigners, of an unknown speech, fieir menn er menu 
kunna eiei her mali e’Sr tungu vrS. At the same time, it appeals 
abundantly from the sasras that the Old Ninthern was well understood am.ing 
th*'' JiiaiifT Hides ill England, und tire Icelandic skalds or baids 'vere spcMaily 
V eicomt at the English court. 
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and the vealtli, power, and flexiLility of the language v;hicli emljo- 
dies it, sees occasion to legiet the want of a thorough Imowledge of 
It in English and American grammatical writers, more irequently 
than of any other attaimnent whatever. 

§ 8. Fiench, of coiiise, i-! of caidinal impoi-tance, both with refer- 
ence to the history of our grammatical inPexioiis, and as having 
contributed, though chiefiy as a conduit, much more largely to our 
vocabulary than any other foreign souice. Tlie English wokIs 
nsiially referred to a Latin original, have, in a large majority of 
cases, come to us through the Frencli, and w'e have taken them witii 
1 he modifications of orthography and meaning which our N'ornian 
neighbours had impressed upon them. The syntax of English, in 
its best estate, has been little affected by French influence, and few 
grammatical combinations of Eomance oiigin Lave been perma- 
nently approved and employed by good English writers. Every 
Gallicism m syntax is presiimalily a corruption ; but Xorman 
French itself, as known to our ancestors, had been much modifieil 
by an infusion of the Scandinavian element, and theiefoio, foims of 
speech which we have boi lowed from the French are sometimes 
referable, m the last resort, to a Gothic souice. 

§ 9. I cannot speak of even Gieek as being of any such value in 
reference to English giammar or etymology, as to make its acquisi- 
tion a w’ell-spent labour, unless it is pursued for other }>nrposcs than 
those of domestic pbilology. But, that I may not be misunderstood, 
let me rejjeat that, so far from dissuading from the study of Greek as 
a branch of general education, I do hut echo the universal ojtmion 
of all persons competent to pronounce on the subject, in expressing 
my own conviction that tlic language and literature of ancient 
Greece constitute the most efficient instrument of mental training 
ever enjoyed by man ; and that a familiarity with that wonderful 
speech, its poetry, its philosophy, its eloquence, and the history it 
embalms, is mcompaiably the most valuable of intellectual posses- 
sions. The grammar of the Greek language is much more flexible, 
more tolerant of aberration, less rigid in its reipiirements, than the 
Latin. The varium et mutahile semper femina, of the 
Latin poet, for exam|)le, is so rare an instance of a]>parent want 
of concord, that it startles us as abnormal, udule similar, and even 
wider grammatical discrepancies, are of constant occuiTence in Greek. 
The precision, which the regularity of Latin syntax gives to a period, 
the Greek more completely and clearly accomplishes hy the nicety 
with which individual words are defined in meaning ; and while the 
Latin trains us to be good giummanans, the Gieek elevates us 1o 
the highest dignity of manhood, by making us acute and powerful 
tliinkers. 

§ 10. Kotliing could well have been more sui prising than the dis- 

Ekg. Lax. e 
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coTcry tliat the ancient Sanskrit exhibits iineqiuvocal eTiclence of 
close lelationship to tlie Greek and Latin, as well as to the modem 
Eomaiice and the Gothic languages, in both grammar and fbca- 
bnlaiy, and these analogies have seiwed to establish a general 
alliance between a gi’eat number of tongues formerly supposed to be 
wIkSIj unrelated. When linguistic science shall be faither advanced, 
the Sanskrit will probably in a great measure supersede the Latin 
as the common standard of giammatical comparison among the 
European tongues, with the additional advantage of standing much 
rnoie nearly in one relation both to the Gothic and the Eomaiice 
dialects. But at present, Sanskrit is accessible only to the fewest, 
and the English student can hardly be advised, as a general rule, to 
look beyond the sources from which our maternal speech is directly 
deiived, for illustrations either of its grammar or vocahulary. With 
respect to verbal forms, and ijoints of giammatical structure not 
sufficiently explained by Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and French inflexion 
and stmtax, it may in general be said, that any one of the Gothic 
dialects will supply the deficiency ; and if the inquirer’s objects be 
limited to the actual use of his own tongue, the study of English 
authors is a better and safer guide than any wider researches in 
foreign philologies. 
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LECTURE T. 

STUDY OF EARLY EYGLISD. 

§ 1. Xegleet of the study of English. § 2. Difficulty of English : incorrectly 
spoken. § 3. Early development of modern languages. § 4-. Late dfr»v- 
lopnient of Engh'sh. § 5, Etymology and vocahulaiy of Eaily English. 
§ 6. Early English literatuie* the ‘Ormulum ^Pieis Ploughman.’ § 7. 
English of the fifteenth century. § 8. English of the sixteenth centur} . 
§ 9. English of the seventeenth century. § 10. Enghsh of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centmies. 

§ 1. The systematic study of the motlicr-tongiie, like that of ad 
1 ranches of knowledge wdncli tve aci|iiiie, to a sufficient extent fc 
ordinary practical purposes, without study, is naturally Ttiiy gciieially 
neglected. It is but lately that the English language has lonned a 
pait of the regular course of instruction at any of our higher semi- 
nal ies, nor Las it been made the subject of as zealous and tliorough 
philological investigation by professed scholais, as tbe Geiman, the 
Flench, or some other li-ving languages. It is a matter of douhfc 
how far we are aided in accpiiring the masteiy of any sjioken tongue 
by the study of scientific tieatises ; hut however this may be, it is 
only very iccently that we have had any really scientific tieatises on 
the subject, any giainmai which has attempted to seive at once as a 
philosophical exposition of the principles, and a guide to the actual 
employment of the English tongue. The complete history of the 
language, the characterization of its periods, the critical elucidation 
of its successive changes, the full exhihition of its immediate and 
certain foreign relations, as distinguished from its remote and pre- 
sumptive affinities, has never, to my knowledge, keen undertaken,"' 
While, therefoie, for class instruction, and for many piuposes of pri- 
vate study, there is no lack of text-books and other critical lielx>s, 
yet a historical knowledge of Enghsh must be acpiired by obseiving 
its use and action, as the living s^jcech of the English race, not 


* I am certainly not blind to the great importance and utility of the w'oils 
of Latham, Powder, Blown, and other learned and laboiions mepmers into the 
facts and theoiy of Enghsh giammar, hut the consideration of their merits doe^. 
not come wnthm the scope of these lectures, the object of w Inch is to recommend 
and enforce the study of Enghsh, not at second hand or thiough the medium 
of precept, but by a direct acquaintance with the great monuments of its lite- 
rature. 

E 2 
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as its orjzanization is demonstiated in tlie dissecting-room of tlic 
giammarian. 

§ 2. English is generally lepnted to be among the more difficult ot 
the great Euiupean languages, but it is Laid for a native to say hov/ 
far this opinion is well founded. The comparison of our own tongue 
with a foreign speech is attended with a good deal of difficulty. 
Particular pinases and constructions, of course, are easily enough set 
off against each other, but the geneial movement of our maternal lan- 
guage is too much a mattei of unconscious, spontaneous action to he 
easily made objective, and, on the other band, in foieign tongues we 
are too much absorbed in the individual ihenomena to be able to 
gi'asp the whole field. The enginery of the one is too near, the 
idiomatic motive power of the other too distant, for distinct vision. 
But I am inclined to the belief, that English is more difficult than 
most of the Continental languages, at least as a spoken tongue, for I 
think it is certain that fewer natives speak it with elegance and 
accuracy, if indeed violations of grammatical propriety are not nioie 
frequent among the best English writers, and it sometimes happens 
that persons exact in the use of individual w’ords are lax in the ap- 
]>lication of rules of syntactical construction. A distinguished British 
scholar of the last century sai<l he had known hut three of bis 
countiymen who spoke their native language with uniform gramma- 
tical accurac}^ and the observation of most persons widely acquainted 
With English and American society confirms the general tiuth im- 
plied in this declaration. Couiiei is equally severe upon the Pronch. 

There aie”&avs that lively wiiter, “five or six peisons m Euio]te 
wffio know Greek ; those who knovr French are much fewer.” Prima 
facie, irregular as English is, we should expect it to he at least as 
correctly spoken as French, because the number of unrelated ])hilo- 
logical facts, of exceptions to what are said to be general rules, of 
anomalous and conventional phrases, is greater in the latter than 
in the foimer; hut the proportion of good speakers, or rather of 
good talkers, is certainly larger among the French than among the 
English or Americans. It is interesting to observe how much 
value has been attached to purity of dialect in some of the less known 
countries of Em ope. The grand old Catala'n chronicler, Piamoii 
Muntaner, who wrote about the year 1 325, himself no book-worm, 
but a veteran warrior, often concludes his eulogiums of his heroes 
with a compliment to the propriety and elegance with wdiicli they 
spoke his native tongue, and he gives an interesting account of the 
means by which two of the nobility amved at such perfection of 
speech. “And this same Syr Corral Lknca became one of the 
fayrest menne in the world, and best langaged and sagest, insomuch 
tiiat as at that tyme menne saide, the finest Cathalan in the woilde 
was hys and iSyr fioger de Luna’s ; and no mervaile, fur as yee have 
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harde bcLore, they came ryglit yonge into Cathalonye antf were 
noiysshed there, and in alle the good hnnies of Cathalonie and of the 
reai^me of Y alence whatsoever seemed to them clioyce and faire lan- 
gage, they dyd their endeavonre to leame the same. And so eche ot 
hem was a more parfyt Cathalonian than alle other, and spake the 
fayi'est Cathalan.” 

§ 3. The systematic cultivation of the modem Continental lan- 
guages began much earlier than that of Enghsh, They had gene- 
rally advanced to a high degree of development, and acquired tht 
characteristic gi’ammatical features which now distinguish them, at 
period when even the most polished of the English dialects was bu: 
a patois. Several of them indeed had produced original works in 
both poetry and prose, which still rank among the master-pieces oi 
modem genius, before Anglo-Noiman England had given birth to a 
single composition which yet maintains an acknowledged place in 
the literature of the nation. Although the Icelandic can hardly be 
called a modem language, yet it possesses, besides the poems and 
ti-aditions of the heathen era, an original modem literature modificl 
by the same general Christian influences wTich have coloured all the, 
recent mental efibris of Eiuro})e. The twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries produced in that remote island poems of remarkable merit, and 
prose compositions which have no superiors in the narrative litera- 
ture of any age. The ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ the great epic of Germany, 
dates probably as far back as the year twelve hundred. Castilian, 
Catalan, Proveuzal, and French genius had already emlxdied them- • 
selves in poetic forms, which determined the character of the subse- 
quent literatures of those languages, before the close of the thirteenth 
century ; and the commencement of the fourteenth was marked by 
the appearance of Dai^^s great work, which still stands almost alone 
in the ix)etry, not of Italy only, hut of modem Europe. 

§ 4. The later origin of Enghsh literature is to he ascribed partly 
to the fact that England, from its insular ix)sition, was less open 
the exciting causes which roused to action the intellect of the Conti- 
nent, hut chiefly, no douhl,. to the condition of the language itself. 
The tongues of Iceland, of Germany, of Italy, of Spain, and in a less 
(le’^ee of France also, were substantially homogeneous in their ety- 
mology and structure, and the separate tolects of each stock, Gothic 
and Piomance, were closely enough allied to facilitate the study of all 
of them to those to whom any one was vemacular, and thus to 
secure to them a gi’eat reciprocal philological and literary influence. 
Tlie countries to which they belonged were also territorially and poli- 
tically more or less connected, and thus an unbroken chain of social 
and literary action and reaction extended fi'om the Arctic Ocean to 
the Mediterranean. 

-J English, on the contrary, was not only a composite speech, but | 
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1 rilt mp of very discordant ingredients, and spoken in an ife>uiatcd 
!• cality. Tlie British. Islands had no lelations of conimeice oi 
politics with any country but NTuitliein and Western France, and 
the comparatively nnimpoitant ISTetherland piovinces. A longei 
peiiod was iiatui ally recpuired for the assimilation of the constituents 
«.»f the language, and for the action of the influences winch, before 
that assimilation was completed, had alicady cieated the literatures 
«.f the Conimental nations. In a country luled by hTorinaii princes, 
all governmental and aristocratic influences weie imfavuurahle to the 
ciiltivalion of the native speech, and the growth of a national litera- 
ture. The Eornish church, too, in England, as eveiywheie else, was 
hostile to all intellectual effort which in any degree diveigcd from 
the path marked out hy ecclesiastical liahit and tradition, and very 
many important English henefices were held hy foreign priests (iuite 
ignorant of the English tongue. Boheit of Gloucester, wdio fiounslied 
about two hundred ytais after the Coiuiuest, says : — 

“ Wylkm, pytj noble due, fso he adcle ydo al )3ys, 

Jjeu uey he nome to Loiidoue he al hys 
As kyng & ]>iuice of loud, vyp nobleye ynoii. 

Agon hym wyjj vayre piocessyon pat foie of town drou, 

And vnderuonge hym vayie yiiuu, as kyng of pys loud, 
pus come lo I Engelond into Noi mannes hoiide, 

And pe Noraians ne coupe speke po bote her owe speche, 

And Speke French as dude atom & heie chyLheii dude al so te.he. 
tio pat heyinen of py-s loud, phut of her bloj ( uiiie, 

Holdcp alle piilke Sj.eche pat hii (»f hem nonie. 

Vor bote a man coupe Fiench, me to]p of hym vel lute. 

Ac loue men holilep to Englyss, & to hei kmide .spedie yute. 

Ich wene pei ne lie man in woild contieyes none 
pat ne hoidep to hei kunde speche, bote Engelond one, 

Ac wul me wot voito conne bothe wel yt js 
Tor pe more pat a man con, pe more worp lie js.’* '■ 

And in the following century, as we learn fiom an old chronicler, 
“ John Gome wade, a maister of grammar, changed the lore m giain- 
iiiar scole, and construction, of Frenche into Englische : so that now, 
the year of our Lord a thousand three hundred and 4 score and five, 
and of the seconde Kyng Piichard after the com|iiest nyne, in alle the 
gi’ammarscoles of Engelond chddren leveth Frensche, and coiibtriieth 
and lemeth on Englische.’’ 

■'‘Under such circumstances, it is hy no means stiangc, that the 
progress of the language and hteratuie ol England should have lieen 
blow, and it is rather matter of surprise that the fourteenth century 
blioukl have left such noble monuments of English genius, than that 
literaiy memonals of that eia should be so few. But, altliough the 
iuiig reign of Edward HI. was as remarkable for the splendid first- 


* Lobeit of Gloucester, p. 3o4. 
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fiuits of a gi’cat national Ilteiatnie as for its pc^litical and iTiarti..! 
trmmplis and leverses, the language was not at that time &iifticieiithr 
cleared of dialectic confusion, and sufficiently settled m it» fumis and 
syntax, to admit of gianimatical and critical treatment, as a dismicrly 
oigamzed speech. While, therefuie, the thirteenth centuiy pioduced 
in Iceland a learned and complete tieatise on the x^oetic ai t as suited 
to the genius ot the Old-Xorthem tongue,'^ and Jacme Maich, a con- 
teinpoiaiy of Chaucer, had comxDOsed a Catalan vocahulaiy and 
dictionary of rhymes, with metncal ]3recepts and examples, the Eng- 
lish had not even a dictionary or gi'ammar, still less ciitical ti*eati»cs, 
until a much later period. It will he evident Irom all this, that the 
remains of the English speech, m its earliest lurms, as a literary me- 
dium, must be relatively few, and that it is hy no means easy to trace 
the progi'ess of changes which ended in the suhstitutiiui of our pre&eiit 
piebald dialect for the coiiipaiatively homogeneous and cunsKtent 
Baxon tongue. A language which exists, for centuries, onh” as the 
jaigoii of an unlettered peasantiy and a desjased race, will preserve 
hut few memorials ot its ages ot Immiliation, and the iuditferencc with 
which English xiiiilology has been hitlierto tco generally regarded has 
suffered to perish, or still withholds fiorn the x>uhhc eye, a vast 
amount of mateiial which might have been employed fn the eliichla- 
tioii of many points of gieat histoiical, lite*raiy, and linguistic interest. 
Ilalli well’s Dictionaiy, containing moie than fifty thousand aicliaic 
and XDluvincial vords and obsolete forms, is illusnated with citations 
diawn in the largest xwoportiou from unpublished manuscript authori- 
ties, and it is evident horn the titles ol the works cpioted and the 
character of the extracts, as well as from the testimony of scholars, 
that many of them must he of very gi*eat ]pliilolog-ical value.f 

* The prose Edda, or Edda of Snorri Stuiluson. 

t Until veiy lately, the model nization of eveiy repiiiit of an Englidi classjc 
\\as almost as much a settled practice as the adoption of a fashiomhle style of 
binding. Drydea, Pope, and Woidswoi th hare not sci upled to lay a j)i. ofaae Land 
upon Chaucer, a miglitiei gemus than any of them, and Milton is not allowed to 
aj^pear m the oithogiaphy which he dcdibeiately and systematically employed. 
Aichbishop Paiker vas so zealous foi the pieservation, or lather the lestoia- 
tiua, of ancient forms, that he pimted even the Latin of Assei’s Life of Alfied 
ill the Anglo-Saxon chaiacter. The Absociation vhidi tales its name fi «'ni 
Parker, in lepublishing the English theologiuil wiitmgs of the sixteenth ten- 
tiiry, a senes extending to moie than fifty volumes, and uhich, immutilaTtiii, 
"woull have been invaluable as a treasuie of genuine, prinntive. nervous Englisn, 
lies clipped and restamped the v bole in siuh a manner as to deprive these 
woiks of Ml their mteiest, except for professional thetdogical inquirers, and 
vciy greatly to diminish theii value even for them. The i6i-*entl3Mliscovtvtd 
inaniiscnpt of the Eail of Devonsline’s tianslation of Paleaiio s Tieatise on tne 
Benefits of Christ’s Death is evidently a copy made by an ignorant transcriber, 
and its oithogiafihy is extiemely mconect tuid xariable. In prepaiing it fbi the 
press, it was, unfortunately, deemed cx}<edient to lefoim the spdling, for the 
sake of making it moie imifoim and iiitelLgible, as ivdl iis collect, and the task 
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§ 5 ! I Lave alieady stated my belief tliat a cr>llor[iiial or giammatical 
knowledge ot other tongues is not essential to the comprehension and 
use of oiir own, and, considered solely as a means to that end, without 
reference to the immense value of classical and modern Continental 
liteiature as the most powerful of all mstiuments of gcneial cultiue, 1 
have no doubt whatever that the study of the Gieck and Latin lan- 
guages might he advantageously leplaced by that of the Anglo-Saxon 
and primitive English. An overw helming piopoi tioii of the words which 
make up our daily speech is drawn from Anglo-Saxon roots, and onr 
syntax is as distinctly and as ^generally to be traced to the same 
source. \Xe aie not then to regard the ancient English speech as in 
any sense a foreign tongue, but latber as an older form of our own, 
wdiereiii we may find direct and clear explanation of many giam- 
matical peculiarities of modern English, which the study of the 
Continental languages, ancient or modern, can but imperfectly eluci- 
date. With lelcience to etymology, the impoitaiice of the Anglo- 
Saxon is too obvious to require aigument. /It is fair to admit, 
however, that the etymology of compound words, and of abstract and 
iigurative terms, must in general be sought elsewlieie, ibr we have 
borrowed our scientific, metaphysical, and cesthetical phraseology from 
other sources, while the vocabulary of our material hie is almost 
wholly of native growth. In determining the signification of words, 
modem usage is as binding an authoiityas ancient piactice, inasmuch 
as, at present, we know no ground but use for cither the old meamiig 
or the new; but a knowledge of the primitive sense of a woid very 
often enables us to discover a foice and fitness in its mudern applica- 
tions which we had never suspected hefoie, and accoidingly to employ 
it with greater jiropnety and appositeness. The most instinctive and 
impressive etymologies are those vhich aie pursued within the limits 
of our own tongue. The native word at every change of form and , 
meaning exhibits new domestic relations, and suggests a hundred 
sources of' collateral inquiry and illustiation, while the foreign* root 
connects itself with our philology only by remote and often doubtful 


has been cxecntetl with gieat caie, and in as good faith as the eiioneoiis pnn- 
«ple adopted would admit of. As a frontiupieue. a tac-simiL of one of the vciV 
buiall pages of the manusoiipt is gnen, conUuning eighteen hues, 01 about one 
himdied and twenty-five woids. In pimtmg the text of this page, the editor 
h£b omitted a comma in the seventh hne, and tlieieby di.mged, or, at least, oh- 
seured, the meaning of a veiy important and veiy cleai* passage, uliieh contained 
the marrow of the vhfle treatise. Of couise, any departure from the letter m 
a weighty period, unless, it is supposed to be a meie typographical accident, 
destroys the confidence of ciitical leadeis in tlie edition, and the book, in a 
giammatical point of view, become-^ worthless. The manuscript in question is 
one of the most important recent aoqmsitions to the theology of the Refoimatioa 
and the eaily literature of Englmd, and the voluntaiy admission of any changes 
in Its text shdws a uant of exact scholaishp m a quaitei wheie we had the best 
right to expect the latter. 
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analogies, and wLeii it enters onr language, it comes nsiiftlly ni 
a fixed foiin, and with a settled meaning, neither of which admits 
of %rther development, and of course the word has no longer a 
history. 

The knowledge of Anglo-Saxon is important as a con-ective of the 
]hilological errors into which ^ve may he led hy the study of earl v 
English, and especially of popular ballad and other poetry, without 
sricli a guide. The introduction of JYonnan French, with a rniiltitode 
of words inflected in the w^eak or augmentative manner, naturally 
confused what was sufSciently intricate and uncertain before, namely, 
the stiong inflexion, or that hy the letter-change, in the Anglo-Saxon. 
The range of lettei -change in Anglo-Saxon gmmmar wus indeed! 
wude, hut not endless or arbitrary. It however became so, at least 
ill the poetic dialect, as soon as Norman mflueiice Iiad taught English 
baids independence of the law^s of Saxon gTammar. Many oi the 
barbarous forms so freely used in popular verse aie neither obsolete 
conjugations revived, nor dialectic iieculiarities, but creations of the 
ihymcstcis who employed them — com not uncurrent merely, hnt 
counterfeit, and without either the stamp or the ling of the aeiiiiine 
metal, biie balladmongers of the fiiteentli and sixteenth centuries 
C(;r]ceined themselves as little about a vownl as the Oiieiitals, and 
wiiere the coiivemence of rhyme oi metie rcfj[uire<l a lieioic license, 
the}" needed only the consonants of one syllable of a genuine root as a 
stock whereon to grow any conceivable variety of termination. 
Although they did not hesitate to conjugate a weak verb with a 
strong inflexion, or to reverse the process, thus adding or subtracting 
Sjilables at pleasure, yet their boldest hbeities were with the letter- 
change in the strong inflexion. We cannot indeed hold them guilty 
of corrupting 

the language of the nation 
With long-tailed woids in -osity and -ation ; 

but w-e can faiily convict them of making it more desperately Gothic 
ill its foims than even the Moeso-Gothic of Ulphilas. ® 

The confusion into winch the Englisli inflexions were thus throwm 
combined with other circumstances to discourage the attempts of 
philologists to reduce its accidence to a regular system, and English 
scholars had shown very respectable ability in the elucidation of 
other tongues, before they produced any thing that could fairly be 
called a grammar of their owm. Analogous causes had prevented the 
cultivation of native philology in Noithern France, and though the 
langue d"^oc, or Provenzal, w'as early a mattei of carelul study, 
the langue d’oil, the only French dialect known to the Numan 
race, possessed no grammar imtil it wvas provided wntli one by an 
Englishman.’*' 

* The French Grammai of Palsguue, to winch I allude, prepare.! for the use 

E 3 
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TliC" function of grammar is to tcacli ■\\ljat is, not vRat ouglit to 
he, in language. English, as I have said, was too irregulai, iluo- 
tnating, and incongruous in its accidence and syntax to he reduced 
to form and order until the close of the sixteenth century, and as its 
liteiature was of later origin than that of the Continent, tliere was 
not, before that period, a sufficient accumulation of classical author» 
ship to serve as illustration and authority in grammatical dis- 
cussion. 

Tlie same reasons which deterred early English scholars fioni 
laying down rules of gi’ammatical inflexion, ■would rendei it impos- 
sible at the piesent day to construct a regular accidence of the forms' 
uf the language at any period before the writers of the Elizabethan 
age had established standards of conjugation, declension, orthography, 
and syntax. The English student theiefore can expect little helT 
from giammarians m mastermo; the liteiature of earlier periods, and 
he must learn the system of each great writer by observation of his 
piactice. But the inflexions in English are so few, that the number 
of possible variations in their form is embraced within a very narrow 
range, and all their discrepancies together do not ainoiuit to so great 
a number as the regular changes in most other languages. With 
1 espect to the vocabulary, the difficulties are even less. Most good 
editions of old authors are piovided with glossaries explaining the 
obsolete words, and, where these are wanting, the dictionaries of 
Xares, Halliwell, Wright, and others, amply supply the deficiency. 
In fact, a mere fraction of the time demanded to acquire the most 
superficial smattering of French or Italian will enable the student to 
obtain such a knowledge of Early Enghsh, that he can lead with 
facility every thing -written in the language-, from the peiiod wdien it 
assumed a distinct form to its complete development in the seven- 
teenth century. 

§ 6. Critical discussions of the litcraiy merit of English authors 
would be foreign to the plan of the present course, and in noticing 
writers of different periods, I shall refer chiefly to their value as 
sources of philological instruction. First in time, and not least in 
iihportance, is the ‘Ormulum/ a very good edition of which was 
j'Ublished in 1852. Tins is a metrical paraphrase of a part of the 
Xew Testament, in a homiletic form, and it probably belongs to the 
learly part of the Ihiiteenth century. Its raeiit consists mainly in 
the purity of its Saxon- English, very few words of foreign oiigiu 
.ccurringln it. The unifoimity of its orthography, and the regularity 

' of.the Princess Maiy, sibter of King Hemy WIL, and printed in 1530, under 
i\tk (if Lesclarcibbement dt' la Lmhj,fe Ftancojse^ i% under the circum- 
Bi lines, the most remarkahle, if not the most mipoitaut, woik which bad 
np|.eajeJ in mtxlern phiiolngy hefoie the cumnieiiceineut of the present ceiituiy. 
Xotes and lilustratiuiib (A). 
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of its inflexions, are lar greater than are to he found in the ;[*3eti€al 
Compositions even of the hcbt vTiteis of the succeeding centuij. One 
leason of this is that the uhrh\uned veisificatiou adojitcd by the 
author reheved him from the necessity of vaiying the termiuai 
syllables of his words foi the sake of ihynie, which led to such ano- 
malous inflexions in otliei })oetical compositions, and it accordingly 
exhibits the langaiage in the must perfect foim of wliichit was then 
capable. In fact, the dialect of the ‘ Ormiilum ’ is moie easily mastcied 
than that of ‘ Piers Ploughman,’ which vras vriitten more than a 
century later, and it contains fewer voids of unknown or doiiLtird 
signification. It is, moreover, especial^ intemsting as a specimen of 
the chaiacter and inherent tendencies oi the Anglo-Saxon language 
affected hy more advanced civilization and culture, but still uncor- 
inpted by any considerable im‘5:tme of foieign ingredients ; for v;e 
discover no traces of the Xoiman clement in the vocahiilary, and hut 
few in the syntax of this remarkahle woik.* Piers Ploiigljinaij, on 
the contrary, employs Latin and French words in quite as large , » 
propoition as Chaucer, f altliough the forms and syntax of the latt' r 
author aie much neaier the modern standard. The compliinci.t 
whicli Si>eiiser bestows upon Chaucei’s “well of English imdefiletl ** 
IS indeed well merited, if reference be bad to the composite chaiact^-r 
that English assumed in the best ages oi its liierature, but it would 
be more fitly applied to the ‘ Oiinuluiii,’ as a rcijosituiy of the indi- 
genous vocahiilary of the English tongue. In any event, no studen: 
ut the works of Chaucer will dispute Bpensei s opinion that 

la him the puie well-head of poesy did dwell,” 

and it is no extravagant praise to say that the name of Chaucer was 
the first in English liteiature, until it was, not eclipsed, but sur- 
passed by those of Shakespeare and Alilton. 

In the earliest ages of all liteiature, poetry seems to he little more 
Ilian an araficial arrangement of the dialect of common life, but as 
literary culture advances, both the phiaseology and the giamniar of 
metiical compositions diverge from the vulgar speech, and poetry 
forms a vocabulary and a syntax of its own. Although, therefore, 
the practice of great poetical writers is authority for their succes- 
sors, yet it IS by no means trustworthy evidence as to the actual 

** The vocabulary of the Onmhuti consLts of about tweuty-thi ee hundred 
words, e\clusive of pioper names and inflected foinis. Among these I am 
unable to find a single woid of Xoiraan-Fiench oijgiu, and btaieidy ten vhich 
cic taken diiectly fi om the Latin. The whole number of woids of foreign et;v- 
inology pieviously intioduced into Angia->’axon, uhich occur in the OruvilHui, 
does not exceed sixty, though there is some unceitamty as to the origin of soveial 
words common to tlie Latm and the Gothic lauguaui^s in the earliest stages hi 
^ which these latter aie known to us. — See Leutuie VI. 

*f See Lectuie VI. 
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cliaracster of tlie lanj^uage employed b}" speaket s or prose-wntei s ; 
and this is more emphatically tine ot the English than of most Con- 
tinental languages, m consequence of the derangement of its iiec- 
tional system, which I hare already noticed. 

The ialect of Chancer doubtless appi caches to the court language 
of his day, hut the prose of Wycliffe is more neaily the familiar 
speech of the English heart m the reign of Edward III., and the 
pages of Holinshed more tiiily reflect the living language ot Queen 
Elizalieth’s time than the stanzas of Spenser. 

• § 7. The English prose liteiature of the fifteenth century consists, 

111 large proportion, of translations, and these alwa} s partake inoi e 
or less of the colour of the sources from which they weie borrowed. 
There is, in fact, so litile native English of that peiiocl extant in 
a iirmted form, that it is not easy to determine how far the preva- 
lence of Gallicisms in the translations printed by Caxton is to he 
ascribed to the influence of Erench oiigmals upon the styR of the 
tianslator, and how far it was a characteristic feature of the language 
of the time. The same remark applies, though with much less 
foice, to Lord Berners’ admii able translation of Eioissart, the two 
volumes of which were published m 1523 and 1525 respectively j 
but this translation is doubtless the best English prose style which 
had yet appeared, and, as a sj^ccimen of picturesque narrative, it is 
excelled by no production of later periods. The dramatic character 
and familiar gossippmg tone of the original allowe<l some license of 
translation, and the dialogistic style ol the English of Loid Berners is 
as racy and neaily as idiomatic as the Erench of Eroissait, 

§ 8. T} ndale’s translation of the New T estament is the most im- 
portant philological monument of the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps I should say ot the whole x^eriod between Chaucer and 
Shakesx>eare, both as a histoiical rehc, and as having more than any 
thing else contributed to shape and fix the sacred dialect, and 
establish the form which the Bible must permanently assume in an 
English dress. The best ieatures of the translation of 1611 aie 
derived fi om the version of Tyndale, and thus that lemaikahle w^ork 
has exerted, duectly and indirectly, a niore poweriul influence’ on the 
English language than any other single production between the a^es 
ol’ Ilichard il. and Queen Ehzaheth.* 

The most important remaining xnose woiks of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are the wTitmgs of Sir Thomas Niore t (wdiicli, how'ever, with 
all their excellence, are lather sx^^enneus oi what the language, in 
its liest estate, then was, than actually iniluentiai models ot emnpo- 
sitiuii), and those of Hooker. These last, indeed, are not remark- 
ubie as originating new ibrms or combinations of words, but they 


See Leetaie XXVIH. 


t See Lectuie VI. 
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embody neaiiy all the real improvements winch had been maih* and 
they may he considoied as exhibiting a structure of English not 
ei[iiaUed by the style of any earlier, and scarcely sin passed by that 
of any latei writer. 

§ 9. I shall reserves hat I have to say upon tlie dialect of the 
authoiized English vcision of the Bible for another occasion, and it 
would he supeitiuous to commend to the study of the inquirer such 
authors as Bacoiij and Bliakespcare, and IMilton. Tlniie aie, how- 
ever, two or three classes of writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, whose woiks aic much less known than their philological 
impoitance deseivcs. Fust, are what wc must call, in rehituai to 
Shakespeare, and only in relation to him, the minor dramatists o( 
the pciiod m question. They are valuable, not only as perhajis the 
best authorities upon the actual spoken dialect of their age, but as 
gennuie expressions of the chaiactcr and tendencies oi conteinporanc-' 
CHS English humanity, and also for the aid they afford in the illus- 
tration and elucidation of Shakespeare himself, whose splendour has 
so completely filled the hoiizon of his art, that those feebler lights 
can hardly yet be said to have enjoyed the benefit of a heliacal rising. 

Next come the eaily English tianslatois of the gieat muniuneiits of 
Greek and Boman liteiature. The reigns of Elizabeth and James pio- 
diiced a laige number of tiaiislations ot classical authors, as for example 
the ^ Lives’ and the ‘ Morals’ of Pliitarcli, the works of Seneca, tlie 
‘History’ of Livy, the ‘Natural Histoiy’ of the Elder Pliny, and 
other voluminous wmiks. These translations aie naturally nioie or 
less tinctured with un-English classical idioms, but the vast range 
ot subjects discussed in them, especially m Piulareh and ilinig 
demanded the employment of almost the entire native vocabulary, 
and we find in these woiks exemplifications of numerous w'oitls aial 
phrases which scaicely occur at all in any other biaiieh of the litera- 
ture oi that important pei lod. 

Fqr the same reasons, the early voyagers and travelleis, such as 
the voluminous collections ot Hakluyt and Pinchas, as veil as ilie 
separately published woiks ol this class, are very valuable sources of 
philological" Imowdedge. Their vocabularies aie very varied and 
extensive, and they arc rendeicd especially attractive by the life 
and fervour which, at a period when all that was foreign to Eurnpe 
was full of ivonder and mystery, clothed in almost poetic forms Ejc 
narratives of events, and descriptions of scenery and objecLs, now 
almost too familiar to excite a momentary curiosity, llaklu^ i is 
perhaps to be preferred to Purchas, because he allows the iiarrat oi s 
whose reports he collected to sjieak for themselves, and appeal’s m 
general to follow the words of the original journals moio closely 
than Purchas, who often abridges, oi otherwise modifies, Hiis aiAho- 
rities. 
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TlFb tlieological i:)roductions of the period bet^veon the reigns of 
Elizabeth and Anne, liowevcr eloiiuent and powcrlid, are, simply as 
philological monuments, less im]Jortant than the secular compositions 
of the same century, and. they furnish not many examples of verbal 
form or combination which are not even more happily employed 
elsewhere. To these remarks, however, the works of Fuller are an 
exception. Among tlie writers of that age, Fuller and Sir Thomas 
Browne come nearest to Shakespeare and Milton in afQiience of 
thought and wealtlr of poetic sentiment and imagery. They are 
hoth remarkable for a wide range of vocabulary, Fuller inclining to 
a Saxon, Browne to a Latinized dictipn, and their syntax is marked 
by the same peculiarities as their nomenclature. 

§ 10. The interest which attaches to the literature of the eighteenth 
cjiitiiry is more proxDeily of a critical and rhetorical than of a lin- 
guistic character, and, besides, in remarks which are rather intendol 
tu draw the attention of my hearers to unfamiliar than to every-day 
hclds of study, it w^ould be unprofitable to discuss the literary 
importance of Dryden, Pope, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Junius, 
Gibbon, and Burke. 

I must, for similar reasons, refrain from entering upon the litera- 
ture of our own times, and I shall only refer to a single author, who 
has made himself consijicuous as, in certain particulars, an exceed- 
ingly exact and cai*oM writer. In point of thorough knowledge of the 
meaning, and constant and scrupulous precision in the use, of indi- 
vidual w Olds, I sup)pose Coleridge surpasses all other English wiiters, 
of -whatever period. His woiks are of great philological value, be- 
cause they compel the reader to a minute study of Ins nomeuclatuiw 
and a nice discrimination between words tv hich he employs m allied, 
but still distinct senses, and they contribute more powerfully than 
the works of any other English author to habituate the student to 
that close observation of the meaning of words which is essential to 
precision of thought and accuracy of speech. Few wniters so often 
refer to the etymology of words, as a means of ascertaining, definino , 
or illustrating their meaning, wdnle, at the same time, mere etymo- 
logy was not sufficiently a passion w ith Coleridge to be likely to 
mislead him,'^ 


* Though Colei idge is a high authority with respect to the meaning of sinerh. 
woids, his style is by no means an agi*eeahle or even a scrupulously coiiect one^ 
in p-'int of stiuctoe and syntitv. Among other minor matters, I shall notice 
hineatter (Leotuie XXIX.) hib improper, or at least veiy questionable, use of the 
phi use m respect of, and I will heie observe, that m opposition to the practi. e 
(dbdmost every good winter fiom the Sa.\un period to his own, and to the rule 
given by I5en Jonson ^ well as all later grammarians, he employs the affiinia- 
u ve or after the negative alternative neither ; as neither this or that. In tins 
iinw\ation, h% ha» had few if any followeis Again, he uses both, not extiii-' 
s.vely as a <iual, but as embmeing thiee or moie objects. I am awaie thu'*- in 
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tlu^ latter case he had the e'^ample of Aschnm and some other eaily aatfiojs, 
hut it IS contiary to the etyraoloj^ital ineauiug of the woid, and to the constant 
of the best English wiiteif?. I do not think that any of these departmes 
fiom the establishc-cl construction weie accidental. They \\ere attempts at 
-ubitrary leform, and though the last of them may he defended on the ground 
that dual fonns are purely giammatical subtleties, and ought to be disuiided, 
tiiey Will all piobably fail to seuuie geneial adoption m English syntax. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. Early English Grammars. j 
(See p. 82.) 

Palsgrave’s French Giammar men- 
tioned 111 the test ■was designed only to 
teach Fieneh grammar, yet, as it is 
■wiitten in English, and constantly illus- ; 
tiates the formei tongue by compaiison j 
With the latter, it is hardly a less valuable 1 
source of instruction with reference to i 
the native than to the foreign Luiguage. I 
111 the careful repimt lately executed at 
the expense of the Fiench Government, j 
it makes a large qnaito of 900 pp , moic ! 
thin half of which is occupied with com- i 
paiative tables of woids and phrases , so i 
that while it is a remaikably complete 
Fieucli grammar, it is miicli the fullest ^ 
English dictionary ■which existed before , 
the tune of Elizabeth. It is also one of 
the amplest collections of English phiases 
and syntactical combmations w Inch can 
bc!» found at the piesent day, and at the j 
same time the best authoiity now extant 1 
lor the pronunciation used in Fiench, 
and, so far as it goes, m English also, at 
tue period when it was wiitten. 

One of the eailiest English giammais 
which can lay claim to scientific meiit ^ 
IS the biief compend diawn up by Ben 
Jonson, and published some time after 
t ue death of the author. It is too meagi e 
to convey much positive msti uction, but 
It exhibits enough of philological insight 
to excite seiious regret for the loss of 
Jonson’s complete woik, the manuscript 
of which wms destxoyed by file. This 
little treatise throws a good deal of light 
on the oithoepy of English at that period, 
foi the learning and the habitual occupa- 
tions of Jonson make it authoritative on 
this point, so far as it goes, but there 
arfe statements concerning the accidence, 
■which are not suppoitcd by the geneial 
usage of the best autliois, either of Jen- 
son’s otvn time, or of any pieceding age 
of l^iglish literature. Foi instance, he 


lays down the lule that nouns m s, s, sh, 
ff, and e/i, make the possessive singular 
m is, and the plural in es, and as an 
example he cites the w oi d prmce (which, 
by the way, does not end in either of the 
terminations enumeiated by him', and 
says the poShessi\e ease is prinen*?, the 
plui al princes. That individual instances 
of this oithography may be met with, I 
do not deny, but it is certain that it never 
was the general usage, and Jonson was 
doubtless 3ugge'?ting a theory, not declar- 
ing a fact, and ho intioduees the rule 
lather as furnishing an explanation of 
what he calls the monstrous syntax,” 
of using the pronoun hi& as the sign of 
the possessive case, than as a guide to 
actual piactice 

It IS cuiious that Palsgrave lays down 
the same i ule, though he elsewhere eon- 
tiadicts it, andm practice disregards it. 

Also w here as we seme to have a geni- 
tyve case, for so moche as, by adding of 
IS to a substantyt e, we signifye posses- 
syon, as, my maxsteiii gowne, my ludyfs 
boke, -which with us contrevailleth as 
moche as the gotvne of my maistei , the 
boke of my ladje,” &c. (Introd., xl.) 

But on page 191, he saj’s: 

“Wheie we, in our tonge, to 
I putte s to cure substantyves whan we 
w \ 11 express po''-sessyon, saying, ‘ a 
mannesgo-wne, a woman [s] hose,’ &e., 
&:c., and ufterwai ds, ‘ this is my maisters 
goivnc, he dyd fette his maiste; s cloke.’ ” 
A similar passage occurs on page 141, 
and I have not observed a single instance 
! where Palsgiave himself makes the pos- 
; sessive m «<?, except that above quoted 
! fiom page xE, wheie it i- used by •way 
; of exemplifying the lule as he states it. 

I Alexander Gil’s lemaikable Lrujn- 
j nomia Anglica is mteiesting rather in 
j an oithoepical, than in a grammatical 
I point of tiew, and it ■will be particularly 
I noticed in a Lcetuie on orthoepical 
I changes in English (Lcctiu’e XXII.) 
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LECTURE YL 

SOURCES AND COMPOSITION OF ENGLISH. 

§ 1. Sources of tlie English vocabulaiy. § 2. Efjmological Pioportions of 
English. § 3. Examples from vocahukiies of authois: preponderance ot 
Anglo-Saxon element. § 4. Inci easing importance of Anglo-Saxon element. 

§ 5. Vocabulaiy of Milton and Shakespeaie. § d. Influence of subject in 
choice of words. § 7. Causes of the adoption of foreign words. § 8. 
Recipioail influence of the Anglo-Saxon and Latin. § 9. Poituguese woids 
in English, § 10, Othei foreign words m English. § 11, Eiflusiou of 
woids. 

§ 1. There are two modes of estimating tlie lelative amount ol 
words derived from different sources in a given language. Tlie one 
is to compute tlie etymological proportions of the entire vocabulaiy, 
as exhibited in the fullest dictionaries; the other, to observe the 
proportions in which words of indigenous and of foreign origin 
respectively occur m actual speech and in written literature. Both 
modes of computation must he employed in order to anflve at a * 
just appreciation of the vocabulary ; but, for ordinary purposes, the 
latter method is the most important, hccaiise words tend to carry 
tlieir native syntax with them, and graraniatical structure usually 
accords more nearly with that of the source from which the mass vt‘ 
the words in daily use is taken, than ivith the idiom of languages 
whose contributions to the speech are fewer in nuinher and of rarer 
ocounence. Besides this, all dictionaries contain many words 
^vhich are employed only in special or exceptional cases, and which 
may be regarded as foreign denissens not yet entitled to the rights 
of Ml citizenship. At the same time, the method in question is a 
YPry difficult mode of estimation, because, not to sjieak of tlie 
]-i'Culiar diction of individual v liters, every subject, every profession, 
and, to some extent, every locality, has its own nomenclature, and 
ir is often impossible to decide how far those special vocabularies can 
claim to form a part of the geneial stock. 

Upon the whole, we may say that English, as understood and 
miployed by the great majority of those who speak it, or, m other 
words, 'that portion of the language which is not restricted to 
1 articular callings or places, but is common to all intelligent natives, 

U derivai from the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin, and the French. 
Xeitlier its vocabulary nor its structure possesses any important 
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cliaracteiistic features * uiiicli may not Le traced directly to ouc of 
t.ie&e souices, aitiioiigh the niimLer of mdividual woidb wli.cL we 
liave^borrowed from other quaiters is still very consideiahle. 

§ 2. Dean Tiench makes tins general estimate oi the relatne 
proportions between the different elements of English : “ Suppose 
the English language to be divided into a hundred parts ; of these, 
to make a loitgh disti ibutiun, sixty would be Saxon, thnty v, uiihl 
be Latin (including of cuiuae the Latin which has come to 
through the French), five would be Greek; we should then Lavi 
assigned ninety-five parts, leaving the other five, perhaps too large a 
residue, to be divided among all the other languages from whicl- 
tve have adopted isolated tvoids.” This estimate, of course, appiie-s 
to the total vocabulary, as contained in the completest dictionanes. 
Sharon Turner gives extiacts from fifteen classical English aiitliork, 
beginning with Shakespeare and ending with Johnson, for the 
pin pose of comparing the proportion of Saxon words used by these 
authors respectively. These extiacts ha\e often been made a basis 
tor estimates of the pioportion oi English woids m actual use 
deiived fium fuieign sources, but they aie by no means sufrcieutly 
.extensive to furnish a sale ciiteiiun. The extracts cou^^st of Oxily a 
]')eriod or two from each author, and lew of them ext:nd het'ond a 
hundred woids ; none of them, I believe, beyond a Jiundred an<l 
fifty. The results deduced horn them aie, as would be naturally 
supposed, eironeous, but, such as they are, they have been too 
generally adopted to be passed without notice, and they are gi^en 
in a note at the foot of the page.f In order to arrive at satisfactory 

* This geneial statement mubt be quahiit-d by the admibbk.n that ceitain 
giammutiuai foims adopted la Noitiieiu Englauu fiom the Laaish lolorubts 
passed mtu the iiteiaiy dialect, and finally bee«uiie ebtabhbhed modes of speech 
m English, (fc’ee Lectiiie 11 , by the Editoi.) 

t The most coaTenieat and mtelhgihle method of stating the lesults is by the . 
numeneai percentage of voids fiom Uifikent souices m the extiacts reteiied to 
111 the text ; according to these, — 

Shakespeare uses 85 per cent, of Anglo-Saxon, 15 of other words. 
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co3i{5asions on tMs point, more tlioroiigli and extensive rcseaicli is 
necessarix I liave subjected miicb longer extiacts fiom several 
autliois to a critical examination, and the results I am abq^it to 
state are in all cases founded, not upon average estimates from the 
comparison of scattered passages, but upon actual enumeration.’^ 
In v’liters whose style is nearly imifoim, I have endeavoured to 
select characteristic poitions as a basis for computation ; in others, 
^vhose range of subject and vanety of expression is wide, I have 
compared their difieient styles with refeience to the eflect pioduced 
u» on them by difierence of matter and of purpose. I have been 
able to examine tbe total vocabularies only of the ‘Ormulum,’ the 
English Bible, Shakespeare, and the poetical woiks of Milton, 
because these are the only English hooks to vhich I can find 
complete verbal indexes. In these instances, the comparison of the 
entire slock of woids possessed, and the proportions habitually used 
]y the wnters, is Ml of interest and instruction, and I regiet that 
leisiue and means were not afibrded for making similar mqniiies 
respecting the vocabularies of a larger number of eminent autbors 
near our own time. In all cases, proper names are excluded from 


A comparPon of these re'^ults, derived fiom single paragraphs containing fiom 
sixty or be\enty to a hundred and fifty words, with those which I ha^e deduced 
bora the examination of dideient pas.'^ages fiom the .same and other authois, each 
extending to sereral thousand wools, w ill show that conclusions based on data so 
iiwguificant m amount as those given by Tuinei. aie entitled to no confidence 
whatever. The extract fiom Swii’t contains ninety wmids, ten of xvhich, or 
cT'ven per cent., Turner mai ks as foreign, leaving eighty-mne per cent, of Anglo- 
&mn. yow’ tins is a picked sentence, tor m the John Bull, as thoioiighly 
English a perfoimauee as any of Swift’s works, the foreign wordb aie in the pro- 
]jortion of at least hiteen per cent. ; in his IBstoni of the Four Bast Terns of 
Queen Anne, twenty-eight jter cent. ; iu his PoUtiad Lying, moie than thirty 
per cent. ; and in this latter woik, many passages of considerable length may be 
found, where tlie words of foreign etymology amount to forty per cent. On the 
other hand, Ruskin, in his theoretical discussions, often employ^ twenty-five or 
fc\ en thiity per cent, of Latin derivatives, but in the first six peiiods of the sixth 
exercise in his Elements of Druv lag, containing one hundred and eight words, 
all hut tvo^ namely, pale and pruefwe^ aie Anglo-Saxon, hly own comparisons, 
tliough embracing moie than two bundled times the quantity of iiteiaiy 
mateilai examined by Tuiner. are still msufiicient m vaiiety and amount to 
e^alilish any more piecise (onelusion than the general one stated in a ioikuvmg 
] age, that the authois of the picbent clay use more Anglo-Saxon woixls, m 
piqiortion to the whole miniber known to educated men, than w'l iters of cor- 
3(‘.s]K>nding eminence m tlie last century. 

* I have made no attempt to determine the etymological proportions of our 
eiitiie x*er]ktl stock, bKause I believe no dictiunaiy contains moie than two- 
tiiiids, or at mo4 thiee-fourths, of the woids which make up the English lan- 
guage.^ Dictionaries are made fiom bwks, and fur readers of bookstand thev 
ail omit a x-ast army <vf wmids, chielly Saxon, which 1-elong to the arts and to 
the liimibler fields of life, and winch have not yet found their w^ay into Iiteruiv 
circles. 
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tlie estimates, but in computing tbe etymological proportions ot tlie 
words used in the extracts examined, all other words, of whatever 
giam^atical class, and all repetitions of the same words, aie 
counted. Thus, m the passage extending irom the end of the period 
ill veise 362 of the sixth book of ‘ Paiadise Lost” to the end of the 
period in veise 372, there are seventy-two words. Eight of these 
aie proper names and are rejected, but all the other worcl» are 
cuiiiited, though seveial of them aie repetitions of particles and 
pionouns. In the compaiison of the total vocahularies, every 2 ^att 
of sjyeech is counted as a distinct tvord, but all the inflected forms 
of a given veib or adjective are treated as composing a single word. 
Thus, safe, safely, safety, and save, I make lour words, but save^ 
sived, and saving, one, as also safe, safer, safest, one. 

I have made no attempt to assign itoids not of Anglo-Saxon 
origin to their respective soiiices, but it may be assumed in general 
that Greek words, excepting the modern scientific coiiipoiinds, have 
come to us through the Latin, and both in this case and where they 
have been foimed directly horn Greek routs, tiieir oilliogiaphy is 
usually conformed to the Latin standaid fur similar %vords. Wuids 
of oiiginal Latin etymology have been, as will be rnoie fully shown 
in a future lectuie, m the gieat majoiity of instances, boiiowoel by 
us fiom the French, and are still used m ioims moie m accordance 
with the Fieiicli than with the Latin ortliogiapliy. The propoition, 
live per cent., allowed by 'ITench to Gieek woids, I think too great, 
as IS also that lor other miscellaneous et} molugies, uidcss we follow 
tbe Celtic school m referiing to a Celtic origin all roots common to 
that and the Gothic dialects. 

Taking the authors I have exammed chronologically, I find, with 
respject to tbeir total vocahidaries, that in that ot the ‘ Oimulum,’ 
whicb, in opposition to the opinion of most philologists, I consider 
English rather than semi-Saxon, though vntteii paubahiy iiot tar 
fiom the year 1225, nearly iimety-seven per cent, of the words are 
Anglo-Saxon. In the vocahulaiy of the English Bible, sixty per 
cent, are native; m that of Shakespeare the pioportion is veiy 
nearly the same ; while of the stock ot woids employed in the poetical 
vuiks of Milton, less than thiity- three per cent, are Anglo-Saxon. 


* With the exception of a very few Latin tei ms, such as q u a d r i g a , v i p e r a , 
&c., I have observed in the Ormuluni no woid of tbreign etymology which had 
not been employed by Anglo-Saxon \Miteis, and thus natuiahzedjp^hile Anglo- 
Saxon was still a living speech. There is a considerable class ot Saxon woids, 
some of them veiy impoitant with reference to the question of the moiai 
tultuie of the people, the source and etymohigy of which it is difficult to 
detmmme. Law and liuiht aie examples, bee isTtes and Illustiations, 
mo^ogy of ^ Law * and ‘ 
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§ But "wlien vre examine the proportions in which authors 
actually employ the wurds at their command, we find that, even in 
those whose total vocahulary einhiaces the gieatest niunher of Jjatiii 
and other foreign vocables, the Anglo-Saxon still largely predo- 
minates, Thus : — 


llnljertof Gloucester, Xarrativeof Conquest, pp. 354, 364, employs 

of Anglo-Saxon \\oi(ls 

Piers Ploughman, Iiitmluttion, entne 

„ Passus Decimus-Quaitus, entire 

„ Passus Dec imus-X onus and Vicesimus, eutiie . . 

„ CieeJ, entne 

Cnaucer, Piologue to Canteihmy Tales, fiist 420 reises* 

,, Nonnes Fieestes Tale, entne 

„ Squieis Tale, entire 

Piose Tale of Melibmus, m about 3000 words . . 

Sir Thomas More, Coronation of iiichaid III., &c., j* seven folio 


: •• •* 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, book ii. canto vii. 
hew Testament; — 

John’s Gobpel, chaps, i, iv. xvh. 
hlattbew, chaps, vii. x\di. xviii. . . 

Luke, chaps, v. xii. xxiii 

Romans, chaps, ii. vn. xi. xv. 


90 per cent. 
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* For the purpose of determining more satisfactoiily the true charactei of 
tl a diction of Langiand and of Chaucer, I have counted both the difieient worth 
of foreign deiivation, and the lepetitions of tliein, in the Dectnim- Quart us 

of Piers Ploughman, and m an equal amount of the Piologue to the Cauterbiiri/ 
Tales. Exclusive of quotations and pioper names, the rcti>i>us TeunLUS-Quudm 
(untains somewhat less than 3200 woids. Of thcvSe, mtludmg repetitions, 500, 
or sixteen per cent., are of Latin or Fiench origin, and as there aie about 180 
repetitions, the numbei of different foieign words is about 320, or ten pei cent. 
In the fiist 420 verbes of the Prologue to the Cttufcrhury TalrSy the number of 
voids is the same, or about 3200, of which, including lepetitions, about 370, 
or lather less than twelve per cent., are Romance. The repetitions aie but 70, 
and theie remain 300, oi rather more than nine per cent., of different foieign 
voids. In either point of view, then, Chaucer’s vocabukiyis more puiely 
, Anglo-Saxon than that of Langiand. It must be remembeied, however, that 
there are few Romance words in Tiers FhiWfhman which aie not found m other 
English writers of as early a date, while Chaucer has many which occim foi the 
< fii-it time in his verses, and weie doubtless mtioduced by him. 

t Ellis (preface to icpimt of Haidyngej doiibt& whetliei the Life of Richaul 
IIL, commonly ascribed to Su*T. Jdoie, was really wntten by him, but Ascham 
treats it as his, and in the edition of Moie’s woiks prepaied by his nephew, aiui 
punted in 1557, the prehminaiy note to the Life of Ridiaid states expiessiy 
that it was exanposed by Sir Thomas about the year 1513, when he was sheriff 
of London, and that it is now printed from a copie of his own hand.” The 
iuteinal evidence is, indeed, vith Eliis ; for, m point of style, this work is much 
bUpenor to any of -Moie’s undisputed pi eductions, and in fact, deserves the 
high praise which Hallam has bestowed upon it. Still, I think theie is hardly 
fcurficient gioimd for denying the authoibhip to More, and 1 have selected !t L 
tie fjest example of original English of that period. 
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>'» tkespeaie, Hpiiiy IV., part i., act ii 

,, Ot]iL41o a( t Y 

Tempest, act i. 

MAton, L’Allegio .. .. .. .. 

„ II Penseroso 

, , Pai a< Lv^e Lo^t , 1 » M tk VI 

Addison, several nuniuns of vSpectator 

Pope, Fiist Epistle, and Essay on Man 

Swift. Political Lying 

„ John Bull, sereml chapters 

„ Four Last Yea,& of Queen Anne, to end of sketch of Lord 

Cowper 

Johnson, preface to D'cEonaiy, entire 

Junius, Letteis sii. and s\*ni 

Hume, Hibtoiy of England, general sketch of Commonwealth, 

forming conclusion of chap k 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. i. chap vii 

Webster, Second Speech on Foot’s Resolution, entue*** 

living, Stout Gentleman 

„ Westminster Abbey 

Macaulay, E^-^ay on Loid Bacon 

Channmg, E^say on ->Iilton 

Cobbett, on Indian Coin, chap. :&,i 

Piescott. Philip II . 1 ook i, chap, ix 

Bancioft, Histoiy, vi-1. vii.. Battle of Bunker Hill 

Bzyant, Death of tiic Flower 

„ Thanatopsis 

jMrs, Blow mug, Oiy of the Ghildien 

„ Clowned and Buried 

„ Lu»t Bower 

Robert Browning, Bl(mgram% Apology 

Eveiett, Eulogy on J, Q. Adams, last twenty pages 

Tioknor, History of Spanish Literature, Penod II., chap, i 

Tenny-son, Tiie Lotu^ Eateis 

„ In I^Iemor am, first twenty poems 

Ruskm, Slodeiu Faintexs, vol. ii., paiL iii., sec. ii., chap. v. Of 

the Supei human Ideal 

„ Elements of Di awing, first sis eseicises 

Longfellow, ]\Iiles Stciidish entiie 

Maitmeau, Endeavoiiis after the Christum Life, Third Discourse.. 
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. § 4. The most interesting result of these comparisons, perhttps flit* 
only one which they can he said to estahlish, is the fact, that the ]>est 
wi iters of the present day habitually employ, in both poetry and 


* The appaiently laige proportion of words of Latin origin in this gieat 
speech, popularly knowui as the Reply to Hayne, is chitfiy due to the fiequeiit 
recun ence of “ Coiigre-s,” “ constitution/’ and other technical terms of American 
political law. Wheiever it was not necessaiy to employ these ex}n'essions, the 
style is much moie Saxon. Thus, in the eulogy on Massachusetts, containing 
moie than two bundled words, eighty-four per cent, are native, and in the 
peroiation, hegiiinmg God grant/’ &c., the Anglo-Saion words are m the 
proportion of eighty per cent. 
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X3rose, a larger proportion of Anglo-Saxon words tlian tlie Lest writers 
of tlie last century, Tiiis conclusion is not deduced alone fiom tlie 
numerical computations just given, for, in estimating the relathe 
prominence of a paiticular element m the vocabulary, we must take 
into view the whole extent of that vocabulary. NTow, in this latte i 
particular, there has been a great change since the time of Johnson, 
for, while the number of Saxon words remains the same, there has 
been, within a hundred years, a large increase of terms of alien origin. 
Some older native words, it is true, have been revived, but these 
aie not nnmerons. On the other hand, scarcely a word that Jolmsoii 
and his contemporaries would have used has become obsolete, while 
the necessities of art, science, commerce, and industry, have intio- 
duced many thousands of Latin, Fiench, and other foreign terms. 
Hence, with respect to vocabulary, the writeis of this generation aie 
naturally, and almost necessarily, in the xiositioii m which Aliltou 
was exceptionally and artificially. The stock of words they possess 
contains more Latin than Saxon elements; the dialect in which they 
accustom themselves to think and write is, in much the largest pro- 
portion, home-horn English, This recognition of the superior forc^' 
and fitness of a Saxon phi-aseology, for all purposes where it can bo 
employed at all, is the most encouraging of existing indications with 
respect to the tendencies of our mother-tongue, as a medium of 
literary effort. 

Had words of Latin and French etymology ])een proportionally as 
numerous in the time of Johnson and of Gibbon as they now are, 
those authors, instead of employing twenty-eight or thirty per cent, 
of such words, would scarcely have o aitented themselves with less 
than fifty. And had either of them attempted the assthetical theories 
so ekquently discussed by Ruskln, with the knowledge and the stock 
of words possessed by that masteily VTiter, theh Saxon would have 
been confined to particles, pronouns, and auxiliaries, the mere wheel- 
work of syntactical movement. 

Johnson thought that “ if the teims of natural knowledge were 
extracted fiom Bacon ; the phrases of ]iolicy, war, and navigation from 
Ealeigh ; and the diction of common life from Shakespeaie, few ideas 
would be lost to mankind, for want of English words in which they 
might be expressed.”^ At present, the works of Bacon hardly fmiiish 
terms for the precise enimciation of any one tnith of physical science ; 
nor would any English vwiter now think it possible to nan ate the 
history of a political revolution, to discuss the principles of modem 
government, or of political economy, to detail the events of a cam- 
pai^ or a voyage, or to describe a battle, in the words of Ealeigh. 
Besides all i:his, the diffusion of knowledge, and of material appliances 
and comforts, has made the dialects of all the sciences more or less a 
part of the “ diction of common life;* and therefore w'e can no longer 
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converse, even on fire-side topics, altogether in the language of 
Shakespeare. I do not think it at all extravagant to say that the 
iiuniher of authorized English vrords, the great mass of which is 
imdei stood, if not actually used, by all intelligent persons, is larger, 
hy at least one-fifth, than it was m the middle of the eightuentli 
Century, and this great accretion of familiar vocables consists almost 
wholly of imported terms. Yet if we compare the usual proportion 
of Anglo-Saxon woids employed hy good writers of that epoch and of 
this with the whole vocahiilaries known to them respectively, we 
shall find the relative prominence of the Anglo-Saxon much gieater 
hi oul own time ; for though we know numerically more foreign 
words, we actually use pioportionally fewer in literary composition. 

§ 5. The relation between Milton’s entire veihal lesources and his 
bahiiual economy in the use of them, is most remarkable. Some 
vrords of Greek and Latin origin, indeed, such as air, angd, force, 

' fory, grace, just, mortal, move, nature, ^part, ggeace. See., occur very 
cTteii, but most of the foreign words employed hy him aie found in 
but a single passage, whereas the Saxon words aie very many times 
igpeated. Nor is the predominance of such to he ascribed to the 
iiumber of particles or other small words, for of these Afilton is very 
sparing ; and if we translate almost any period in ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
into Latin, we shall find the difference iDetween the number of de- 
terminative words in the original and the translation by no means 
large. All this is true, though in a less degree, of Shakespeare ; and 
as illustrating the infrequency of Latin words, now common, in liis 
woiks, I may observe that abrupt, arrtbiguous, artless, congratulate, 
improbable, improper, improve, impure, inconvenient, incrediUe, aie 
all cma^ Xeyofiepa, once used words, with the great diamatist. 

§ 6. In comparing the linguistic elements which enter into the 
dialect of liteiatuie as employed hy different writers, I think the 
influence of subject and purpose upon the choice of words has not 
been sufficiently considered. AYe find that the vocabulary of tke 
same vTiter varies very much in its etymological ingredients, 
according to the matter he handles and the aims he proposes to 
himself. This appears very manifestly from a comparison of the 
specimens selected for the foregoing computations from the N’ew 
Testament and from ATilton, and not less remaikahly in those from 
Swift, Irving, and Euskiii. The following passages from Irving, in 
which the words of foreign origin are printed m italics, may sc-ivc 
as illustrations. 

Eiom the Stout Gentleman, in ^ Bracehridge-Hall — 

“ In one corner was a stagnant pool of water surrounding an 
island ^ of muck ; there were several half-drowned fowls crowded 


Tskmd is one of those Enghsh words where a mistaken etymology has led 
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togetlier under a cart, among wliicli was a misemhle crestfallen cock, 
dreiiclied out of all life and fijnrit; liis dioopmg tail matted, as it 
were, into a single featbcr, along wliicli the water tiickled fidfii liis 
back ; near the cart was a lialf-dozing cow, chewing the cud, and 
standing poiirnfly to be rained on, ^Mtli wreaths of vaj^onr rising 
from hir reeking hide ; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the loneliness of 
the stable, nas puking bis spectral head out of a window, witb tlic 
ram dripping on it from the caves ; an unhappy cur, chained to a 
dog-house bard by, uttered something every now and then between 
a bark and a J’clp; a drab of a kitclien-wciich trampled backwards 
and forwards tbrougb tbe yard in pattens, looking us sulky as the 
weather itself; eveiy thing, in short, was comforUess and forlorn, 
ejccepjtiiig a crew of hard-drinking ducks, assemlled like boon com- 
pcmions round a puddle, and making a riotous noise over tiieir 
liquor,^'’ 

Fioin Westminster Abbey, in ^ Tbe Sketch Book f — 

“ It was the tonih of a crusader ^ of one of those military entlin^ 
siasts, who so strangely mingled religion and romance, and whose 
exploits form the connecting link between fact and fiction, between 
tbe history and the fairy tale. There is something extremely pic- 
turesque in the tombs of these adventurers, decorated as the}" ar<^ 
witli rude armorial bearings and Gothic scidptiire. They comport 
with the antiquated chapels in which they are generally found ; and 
in consider iny them, the imagination is apt to kindle with the legen- 
dary associations, the romantic fiction, the chivalrous pjomp and 
paguihiry ^^h.ich poetry has s];)read over the wars for the sejmhhre ot 
Christ:^ 

In the fiist of these extiacts, out of one hundred and eighty-nine 
w^ords, all lint twenty-two are probably native, the proportions being 
respectively eighty-mne and eleven per cent. ; in the second, consist- 
ing of one bundled and six words, we find no less than forty aliens, 
■wbiob is proportionally more than three times as many as in the 
first. 

§ 7. Tbe causes wbicli have led to the adojition of so large a propor- 
tion of foreign words, and at the same time produced such important 


to a corrupt orthogr.'^hy. Isle may possiWy l>e the French lie, anciently 
£.pelt isle, from the Latin insula, hut the fact that Robert of Gloucester an«l 
other earlr Englbh witers wrote ile or yle, at a time when the onb French 
orthogiaphy was isle, is a strong argument against this denraimn. It is moie 
probably a contiactlon of %hmd, the Anglo-Saxon ealand, ealond, igland, 
and the s was inserted in both, because, when Saxon -was forgotten, the woids 
weie thought to have come through the French from the Latm insula, m 
which the 6 is probably railicai. Mr. Kiipstein lefers the s in islmid to the 
gemtiTC in s of the Anglo-Saxon ea or nS. but this would be an ’unusual fomi 
of isompositioii, and I do not know that eiislaiid occurs in Anglo-Saxon. 
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modifications in tlie signification of many terms oiiginall}' Englisli, 
are very vaiioiis. The most obvions of these are the early Chiistiani- 
zatica of the English nation, a circumstance not always sufficiently 
considered in the study of our linguistic history ; the Korman Con- 
cjiiest ; the Crusades ; and especially the mechanical industry and 
commercial enterprise of tlie British people, the former of which has 
compelled them to seek both the mateiial for industrial elahoration, 
and a vent for then manufactures, in the markets of the whole earth; 
the latter has made them the common caniers and brokers of the 
world. With so many points of external contact, so many conduits 
foi the reception of every species of foieign influence, it would imply 
a great power of repulsion and resistance in the English tongue it it 
had not become eminently composite in its substance and in its 
organization. In fact, it has so completely adapted itself to the 
uses and wants of Christian society, as exemplified by the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the highest foiins to which associate life has anywhere 
attained, that it well deseives to be considered the model speech of 
modem humanity, neaily achieving in language the realization of 
that great ideal which wise men are eveiywhere seeking to make 
the fundamental law of politicial organization, the union of freedom, 
stability, and progress. 

. ’ § 8. It is a c^nestion of much inteiest how far the difterent consti- 
tu.ents of English have influenced each other, or in other words, how- 
far each class of them has impressed its oivn formal characteristics 
upon those derived from a difierent source. Let us take the recipro- 
cal influence of the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin. We shall find it a 
general rule, that wheie the English word is made up of a Latin 
root with new teiminal syllables, or suffixes, which modify the 
siguificatiun of the word or detemiine the gi*ammatical ck&s to which 
it belongs, iliose syllables are Saxon, while instances of Saxon 
radicals -with Latin terminations are compaiatively rare. With 
lespect to prefixes, however, winch, with the root, usually constitute 
comj)ounds, not derivatives, the case is otherwise, and w^e have 
generally employed Latin prefixes with Latin roots,* seldom or never 
Latm -prepositions with Saxon roots. We have indeed taken most 
of our Latin words entire in some derivative shape, as they were 


*** The Saxon inseparable privative an- is an exception, majority of oiir 
words beginning with this prefix being of Romance origin. At present, we 
incline to haimionize our etymology by substituting the Latin in - for the native 
particle, m ivords of foreign extraction. For example, incapable is now ex- 
clusively used for the older wncapable, 

Piilsgrave in his list of verbs, p. 650, gives us I ontcept for I excq)t, but I 
have not |Qet with this anomalous compound else wheie, though outiake for 
except is very common in Early English. 

Eno. Las'. 
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formed and employed "by tlie Latins tliemselves, or tlie Frencli after 
them, and thus the two great classes remain distinct in form, each 
following its o\mi original law ; but neverthless, if theie is a cl'tinge, 
the Latin yields. The Saxon roots with Latin passive toiminations 
are chiefly adjectives like eata6^e, bearaS^d, rcadr«We, to a few of 
which custom has reconciled us; Wt many words of this class em- 
ployed by old writeis, such as doa&?e, are obsolete, and the ear revolis 
at once at a new application of this ending ; whereas we accept, with- 
out scruple, Latin and French roots with a Saxon termination.'^ 
MotionlQ^% painkil, pafidess,yo^ful,/oyless, and even ceaseless, almost 
the only instance of the use of the privative ending with a verbal root, f 
offend no Englishman’s sense of congruity ; nor do we hesitate to extend 
the process, and to sdtj jopless-ness, and the like. Foreign veihs we 
conjugate according to the Saxon weak foim, hut I remember scarceh' 
an instance of the application of the strong conjugation, wnth the 
letter-change, to a Komance loot.j We compare foreign adjectives 
after the Saxon fashion, by the addition of the syllables -er and -es?, 
except that recently, in conformity to a rule which has no foundation 
m good taste or in the practice of the best writers, we have, in poly- 


* There is a Saxon noun, of rare occiuTence, abal, signifying ability, to 
which this termination might be referred. Did we not And in Icelandic a cor- 
responding root, abl or afl, which exists in too many forms to be otlieiwise 
than indigenous, I should suspect abal to be it'-elf derived from the Latin ad- 
jective habi li s. The historical evidence is in favour of deriving our adjectival 
ending in -Wc fiom the T>atin -abilis, -ibilis, thiough the Fiench -able, 
-ible. In Early English, this teimination had by no means a unifoimly pas- 
sive force, and it formeily ended many w’ords where w’e have now leplaced it 
by -al and -/«?. Thus, in Holland’s JPlimji, mediciniOjWa is always used instead 
of medieina?; Fisher, in his ‘Sermon had at the !Moneth Minde of the noble 
Piynces Margarete, counte^e of Richmonde and Darbye,* Lis vengeaSfe for 
venge/uL and Hooker {Discourse of Justification) has powera&fe for pow’^er/wL 
Similar forms often occur in Shakespeaie. We still say delectriWe for delight/tfL 
but this is going out of use. Im^ccahle, however, maintains its ground 
among theologians, and comforta6Zc is too strongly rooted to be disturbed. 

This ending not unfiequently made the adjective a sort of gerundial, and 
hence “ it is consideTd/Ie” in the literature of the seventeenth century, genei ally 
meant “ it is to be considh’ed.” The adjective reUahle, in the sense of worthy 
of confidence, is altogether umdiomatic. The tei-mination m •ible is lather 
mnie uncertain in its foi'ce than that in ^bk, Milton’s use of visible m 
Faradise Lost, i. 63, 0 remarkable. “Darkness visible** is not darkness as 
itself an object of vision, a mere cm tain of black impenetrable cloud, but it is a 
sable gloom, through which, in spite of its -profound obscuiity, the feaiful things 
it shrouded were supeimatuially “ visible.” 

t Gower (Pauli’s edition, ii. 211, 214) uses haveless, hut I do not know that 
this vrord is found elsewhere. Tireless and resistless occur m good writers, 

X The puticipial adjective distraught from distract is a case of this sort, 
and Spenser {Faerie Queene, b. i. c. vi. st. 43) has raile for rolled, the pre- 
- terite of roll, but there is some doubt whether roll is not of Anglo-Saxon, or at 
least Gothic paieatage. 
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syllables, almost exclusively employed the comparison by more and 
most^ The rale I speak of probahly originated in a sense of incon- 
- gruity in tlie adaptation of the Saxon form of comparison to adjective^ 
borrowed from the French, and ending, as modified by English 
orthoepy, in -oiis. The adjectives with this ending have all two, 
pel haps most of them three, syllables, and thus a rexjugnance, which 
at first belonged only to the termination, was gradually extended to 
native wmrds resembling the French adjectives m the number of theii 
syllables. Ascham wTites inv&nfivest, Bacon honourablest, and an- 
cienter, TnWer emineydest, eJoquentei'Jearnedest, soleianest^famousest^ 
virtuousesf, wuth the comxjarative and superlative adveibs wmllei\ 
easilier, hardliest, Sidney even repiningest, Coleridge safdiest, and 
similar forms occur ahundantly in Shakespeare. In fact_, the rule 
never was adopted hy thoroughly English authors, and is happily 
little observed by the best usage of the present day.* 

§ 9. Considering the prominent x3oliticai and commercial position 
of Sxjain in the sixteenth century, the importance of her hterature, 
and the extent to which it was then cultivated m England, it is sur- 
prising that so few English w^ords can he referred to a Spanish oiigin. 
Sidney, and other wuiteis of that day, wiio imitated the xioetic forms 
of Spam, borrowed nothing fiom her vocabulary, and even the dialect 
of navigation and commerce has adoxked few Spanish -words wiiich 
were not originally either Arabic or American. Cargo and emhargo 
are certainly Spanish, trade and traffic probably so, hut these stand 
almost alone in our vocabulary. We owe, m fact, more to Portu- 
guese than to Spanish etymology, and it is remarkable, that many 
words now current almost all over Europe, and popularly sux>i)posed 
to be of Afncan or East Indian derivation, are really native Portu- 
gxiese. Thus, fetishism or feticism, the low idolatry and sorcery of 
Western Alnca, now so commonly used in all parts of Em ope to signify 


* Even the names of the cardinal points weie formerly sometimes compared 
by the augmentative method. Thus, m the curiously mmute account of the 
comet of the eleventh year of Edward IV. m Warkworth’s Chronicle, printed 
by the Cam. Soe., it is said : , and it arose ester and ester f till it arose 

fail este, and rather and rather " (p. 22). 

Gil lays down these inles for companson of adjectives : — 

Per er et est non comparantur verbalia activa in vig ; ut hving amans; nec 
passiva; nt imed amatus, taught doctus; uti nec composita cum aUifd, les, 
Ijk , . - . . ; neque etiam ilia quse per/r, ish, et multa quae per tj, (-/y,) 
aut us ... . Hue etiam refer materiaha, ut goldn aureus, stum lax^ideus : 
item qua tempiis significant et ordinem , , . . ; ut myitrj hiliernns, second, 
third. Et quamvis aiiquando audias stonier, mt famusei', tamen pro libertate 
loquendi tolerabilms ent sermo, potios quam laudabilis scriptura. Per signa 
tamen omnia fer^ quae dizimus comparantur ; ut rnbr luting, most luting, hed* 

Alex. Gil, Logon. Ang. 1621, p. 35. 

It will be observed that with Gil the mode of comparison depended on the 
ending f not the length of the adjecti^ e, 

E 2 
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tlie most debased and superstitious mateiial worship, and generally 
thought to be an African "word, is only the Poitugiiese feitico, 
sorcery or witchcraft, wliich is iirobably deiived fioin the Cat In 
fas ci mini, or, as some think, from Teneficiiim; coco, t|ie 
welhknoAvn name of the nut of a palm, and of the tiee that pioduces 
it (usually spelled en*oneously cocoa, from a confusion with cacao, a 
totally diffeient yegetahle),'*' is the Portuguese word for bughear, and, 
according to De Barros, the great historian of his country’s oriental 
conquests, the name was applied to the nut fiom its rude resem- 
blance to a distorted human face, or a mask used hy nurses to 
frighten children if jMkiver, a council of African chiefs, is the Portu- 
guese p a 1 ay r a , word, talk ; commodo7'e, derived hy our dictionaries 
from the Spanish comendador, which is of altogether another 
signiiication, is a corrujition of the Poitugiiese capitao mor, or 
chief-captain, a phrase precisely equivalent in meaning to our own 
term. Caste, as a designation of social or political rank or class, is 
from casta, a word of doubtful ongin, common to Spanish and 
Portuguese, but it was bomwed by both England and the LTorthem 
Continental nations from the Poitugiiese accounts of India. Cash 
and cashier are more probably from the Poitugiiese caxa than 
from the Prench c a i s s e , and even the current Chinese cash, the 
name of a small com, has been supposed to come from the Portuguese 
word. The same language suggests a iiossible etymology for the 
obscure word dungeon. The dungeon, dougeon, or donjon keep, 
(Low Latin, dunjo, domgio, domnio,) was originally the 
principal tower m a feudal castle. It is called in Portuguese t o r r e 
de homenagem, tower of homage, because it contained the re- 
ception room, in which fealty or homage to the lord was pledged, and 
this is not improbably the source of the French word and our own.:}; 


* This false orthogiaphy is a comparatiTely lecent corniption. The journals 
iuPmehas, Bampier, and ail the old travellers, spell the word properly, coco, or 
sometimes cocoi or coker, Johnson strangely blunders and confounds the signi- 
fication and etymology of coco and cacao ^ and modern botany lias dignified the 
Portuguese hnghear, by latinizing it into cocos, as the generic name of a 
branch of the palm family. 

t Be BaiTOs, Asia, dec. lii. liv. in. cap. vii. — Oviedo (Kamusio, iii. 64, 
A,, Purchas, lii. 982) says: “This first was called coco for this cause, that 
when it IS taken from the place where it cleaveth fast to the tiee, theie are 
seene two holes, and above them two other naturall holes, which altogether do 
represent the gesture and figure of the cattes called mtmmom, that is monkeys, 
when they cry, which [the cry] the Indians call coca.” 

+ [1’he word dungeon or dongeon is more probably deiived from the Celtic 
dim, a fortified place, whence came dim-ion. Old French dngnon, donjon. The 
tome loot appears in Celtic names of townslfending in -dunum, as Augusto- 
dmum, Lugdumm, &c. See Zeviss, Grammatica Celticn, vol. i. pp. 29, 30 ; 
i>iez, Etgm, WOiierhuch der Monmmschm Sp^achen, pp. 129, C09.— Eu.] 
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§ 10 . In all these cases, exce];,t tlie last, which is expL nned hy the 
resemhlance of the Poiiiigiiese ho m e n a g e m to the feudal Latin 
11 0 ih a g 1 u m , h 0 m a n a g 1 II in , h o m e n a g i u m , the early 
monopoly of distant navigation and of the Ahican and East Indian 
trade hy the Poitiiguese, accounts for the introduction of the words 
into the vocahulary, not of England only, hnt of all Europe ; and it 
IS through the channel of coinnieice that we have honowed the 
phiUsSe to Tim~amiick fiom tlie Malays, ttloo fiom the Sandwich 
Islands, and himdieds of other woids now almost umvei&al from 
equally remote and obscure sources. There is a veiy coininoii woicl, 
cltf't/hfjoJuij the name of a large glass bottle coveied with wickenvork, 
which occurs in most European languages, in nearly the same 
form. This strange word has been a sad puzzle to etymologists. 
It is often written in English with a hyphen between the second 
and tlurd syllables, as if, notwithstanding its capacity, it were 
but the half of a whole john. In Fiance, it is made a curnpound, 
dame-jean ne, Lady Jane, and a Fiench etymologist has fabled 
that it took its name tiom its intioduction into Europe hy an 
apocryphal Lady Jane, a distinguished dame of that nation. Every 
one who has been in the East i\ill remember that tins i/jrtly 
vessel is there called d a ni a g a n , or d a m a j a n , and the name, 
as well as the thing, is generally supposed to have heeri borrowed 
from the Chnstians hy the unlxlievers. The j&ict is, however, that . 
the demijohn was formeily largely manufactured at Damaglian, a 
town in Khorassan, a province of Persia, once famous for its glass 
woiks, and hence the name.* Our commercial nomenclature is full 
rtf similar instances, and the "wide range of modem, and especially 
English, traffic, makes them simple enough ; hut when we find 
that the Icelanders, in their remote and isolated abode, call the 
elephant hy the same name as the Arabs, feel, ive are unable to 
account for so strange a coincidence, until we leain that in the good 
old times of simple mediieval devotion, the neophyte Northmen were 
ivont to signalize Iheir cou'^Trsion from the darkness of heathenism, 
hy a Mediterranean venture, combining the characters of a piratical 
cruise and a pious pilgrimage. In these exp»editions they no'w and 
then fell in with an argosy, f manned by paymm Arabs, or lih^emen, 
as they called them, or even entered the haibour of a IMoonsIi toun 


* In a note to tbe Ameiienn edition of WedgwocwEs DivtiOtivy of Enjlkk 
Utf/moiogi/, Mr. Marsh has re-exammed the efymfhtgy of thi- word, and is now 
inoimod to think that the Orientals hoiTo^^ed it fiom Europe, and that it is 
descended from the medi&val demionm. See Dn Cange f'new ed.) snh tnce, 
f Argosy is geneially supposed to lie deiived fiom the apj>ella*tioii of tire 
mythic ship Argo ; hut it has been suggested, and not wi^Iiout piohabiIity,.that 
the name is a eorraption of Engus'iu, the national <lesigimtion of the vessels 
employed in the commeiceof the imp »i taut puit of Ragoi-a. 
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on tlie coast of Spam, or of S e r k 1 a n d , the land of tlie "Saracens, 
plundered the infidels, if they were able, and tiafficked with them if 
they were not. Hence it is that we find Oufic coin in Scandinavian 
barrows, Arabic words in the Old-Korthern tongue. 

The study of foreign literatures, and the introduction of new words 
by foreign immigrants, in countries which, like England and America, 
are centres of attraction foi the whole earth, are souices of acci*etion 
too familiar to require detailed cousideration, but the effects of the 
extension of commerce and industry deserve more than a passing 
notice. Every new article of ti-ade, every new style of foreign goods, 
brings with it either its native designation or an epithet indicative 
of the country whence it is imported, and the name very often remains 
in a new application after the particular article has disappeared from 
our market. Thus calico was originally applied to certain cotton 
goods imported from Calicut, in India. The Americans use it only 
of printed cottons of a very different texture, while in England all 
plain white cottons aie called calico. In the Levant, the former 
superiority of American cotton goods gave them a preference m the 
markets, and the hawkers who sold cotton stuffs, of whatever fabric, 
in the streets, described them as American cotton to attract custom. 
Gradually they dropped the word cotton, and cloths of that material 
are now called simply Americans, "When, therefore, an American 
traveller hears a Hebrew pedler crying A m e r i c a n i 1 at his heels 
in the streets of Smyrna or Constantinople, he need not suppose 
that the Oriental is taunting him "with his nationality ; it is only, in 
the want of a daily Times, or Tribune, or Herald, a mode of adver- 
tising that the colporteur has cottons to sell. 

Numerous as are the foreign words which commerce and foreign art 
have incorporated into English, it is probable that these loans have 
been re|)aid by England. Our trade and mdustry have sown a broad 
crop of English words over the face of the earth. A French poet 
complains that England has compelled his countrymen to utter 
articulations as hard as chewing glass or charcoal : — 

Le railway, le tunnel, le ballast, le tender, 

Express, trucks, et wagons, nne bouche Frangaise 

Semble broyer du verre on macber de k biaise.” 

These words have passed from England to every Continental 
country, but it is only a restitution of borrowed stock with usury, 
for of the seven, only ballast, wagons, and the last half of railway, 
are Anglo-Saxon. The nomenclature of steam navigation, which 
has become not less universal, is more purely English. Wherever 
you meet the steamboat your ear will welcome familiar sounds. 
You will hear Frenchmen on the Ehone, Danes in the Belts, Teutons 
on the Rhine, Magyars and Slaves on the Danube, and Arabs on 
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the Kile, all alike shouting, hnlf -steam ! stop her J go ahead / arid 
niany^ an miinstructed ti-aveller has been agreeably surprised at 
finding such a remarkable resemblance between good mother-Engli&h 
and heathen Arabic or bai barons Butch, as these homelike words so 
plainly indicate. 

Yegetable nature has provided for the dissemination of xdants by 
employing the movable winds and waters, and the migiatoiy beasts 
of the field and fowls of the air, in the transportation of their seeds. 
Providence has not less amply secured the ditiusion and intermixture 
of words of caidinal importance to the great interests of man. Ke- 
ligion, natural science, moral and intellectual philosophy and diplo- 
macy, have introduced into English thousands of words nearly 
identical with those employed for the same purposes in all the 
languages in Christendom. I'he history and origin of these are 
generally very easily traced, hut every generation gives birth to a 
multitude of expressions whose date we can fix with approximate 
precision, hut the etymology and source of which are unknovni at the 
very period of their introduction. These are, for the most part, mere 
popiular words, which obtain no place in literature, hut die with the 
memory of the occasions out of which they grew. But it sometimes 
happens that such words become permanent, though often ungraceful, 
additions to our vocabulary, and remain as standing enigmas to the 
etymologist. Of such, the American caucus is an example, and 
every man’s recollection will suggest other instances. 

The French essayist Montaigne gives us a striking example of the 
strange accidents by which foreign words are sometimes introduced. 
In order the better to familiarize him with Latin, the common speech 
of the learned in those days, he was allowed in his childhood to use 
no other language, and not only his teachers, but his parents, at- 
tendants, and even his chambermaid, were obliged to learn enough 
of Latin to converse with him in it. The people of the neighbouring 
villages adopted some of the Latin words which they heard constantly 
used in the family of their feudal lord ; and, wi'iting fifty years later, 
he declares that these words had become permanently incorporated 
into the dialect of the province.* 


* Quant an reste de sa maison, c’estoit une regie mviolaUe que ny luy 
mesme, ny ma mere, ny valet, ny chambnere, ne parloient en ma compaignie 
qii’ aiitant de mots de latin que chascun avoit apprms pour iargonner avec moy. 
C’est merveille du fruict que chascun y feit: mon pere et ma mere y apprm- 
derent assez de latm pour Tentendre, et en acquireat a suffisance pour s’en servir 
a la necessitiS, comme feiient aussi les aultres domestiques, qui estoient plus at- 
tacbez a mon service. Somme, nous latinizasmes taut, qu'il en legoigea lusques 
a nos villages tout autonr, ou il y a encoies, et ont prms pied par Tusage, 
plnsieuxs appellations latmes d^artisans et d’utils.” — Montaigne, Esmk, liv, u 
ah. xxv. 
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Etimoiogy of Law axd Eight. I 
(Seep 91.) 

Zau' and rigTit are by many ety- 
mologibts deriTed respectively fiom 
tlie Latin lex and rectus. It is 
said that lagu and lab do not oc- 
cur in Anglo-Saxon before tbe leign 
of Edgar, a. n. 959-975. But lagu 
bears tbe same i elation to tbe Saxon 
verb le e gan, to to set doitn, that 
tbe German G e s e t z does to tbe verb 
s e t z e n. Tbe Mceso-Gotbic 1 a g j a n 
is the equivalent of leegan, and j 
though no noun etymologically cone- j 
spending to laie occurs in the slender 
lepiains we possess of that literatuie, 
yet a similar word is found in Old j 
Kortbern as well as in Swedish and j 
Danish. "We have in the eighteenth 
stanza of the Tolo-spd, one of the 
oldest poems of the Edda, j? ce r I a v g 
1 a V g d 0 , they enacted statutes, laid 
dotin the law. We cannot well doubt 
that lavg and lavgdo aie lelated 
words, and it is not denied that the 
verb, as well as its cognates in the sister 
tongues, is of primitive Gothic oiigin. 
Joniandes, who wrote in the sixth 
century, has a word appaiently from 
the same root, and even appioximatmg 
to our hy-laic: ‘^Nam ethicam eas eru- 
divit, lit barbaricos moies ab eis com- , 
pesceret ; physieam tradens naturaliter | 
propriis legibus vivere fecit, quas usque 
nunc conscriptas bellagines (Ihrc, 
and some others, read, hilagines) 
nuncupant.’* — Ze Meb, Get. cap. xi. 

We find in the Saxon Chronicle, 
MLXXXVII., an expression very si- 
milar to the one quoted above from the 
Eclda, and, m near connexion with it, 
the verb s e 1 1 a n m the same sense as 


‘'He smtte mycel cleoifii^, and he 
iaegde laga Jnnr wi'S, jiat swa hw a 
swa sloge heort ocS'Se hinde, |?at hme 

man sceolde blendian Eac he 

smtte be jiam haran, fiat hi mosten 
freo faran.” 

I know not why we should question 
the etymological lelationship between 
1 £0 g d e and laga, and if these words 
are connected, there is no leason foi go- 
ing to the Latin foi the dciivation of law. 

Might IS found not only in Anglo- 
Saxon (riht), but in all the cognate 
languages, and it is ceitamly improbable 
that the Mosbo-Goths of the fourth cen- 
tury bon owed from the Latin rectus 
their r a 1 h t s, and g a r a i li t s, 

righteous, W'iiich, with seveial deiiva- 
tives from them, are used by Ulphilas. 

We are, therefore, entitled to con- 
sider law and right, and all their deiiva- 
tives, as at least pnma facie English 
and not Latin woids. At the same 
I time, it must be remembered that huto} \j 
I has taught us almost nothing of the 
[ moral and lingui.^tic lelations between 
j the Eomans and the piogemtors of the 
j modem Gothic and Celtic tubes, except 
that in culture and civilization, as well 
as in material powei , the Latm was the 
I superior racjfr, and that Eome w as in a 
position to exeicise an immense moral 
as well as social influence over those 
rude populations. ’With lespect, theie- 
fore, to the vocabulary of law, of poli- 
I tieal life, and of intellectual action, we 
are treading on uncertain ground, wdien 
I w'e positively affiim the domestic origin 
of a Gothic or Celtic loot resembling a 
i Latin one, and W'e can seldom be sure 
. that such w’ords have not passed diiectly 
' fiom the latter to the former, instead of 
I descending from a common but remote 


the Ger. s e t z e n , to appoint or decree , ; soiuee. 
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LECTUPtE TIL 

SOURCES AMD COMPOSITIOM OF EKOLISH. 

§ 1. Foreiga phrases in English. § 2. Means for tleteriiiming tiie oilgin of a 
woid. § 3. Paits of speech. § 4. Xame^ of relationship. § 5. Mono- 
syllables. § 6. Characteristic initial letters. § 7. Cliaiacteristic teimlna- 
tions. § S. Denvation of Latin woids e.tlier immediately or through the 
French. § 9. Compaiison of Anglo-Saxon and Latin woids and phrases. 
§ 10. English of the fourteenth century : Langland, Wycliiie, Gower, and 
Chaucer. § 11. English of the sixteenth century. 


II. 

§ 1. The English language, tliougli by no means wanting in pLiio- 
lugical indiYiduality and gTanimatical unity, is, as xve have seen, 
very heterogeneous m its vocabulaiy. Its haimony and coherence 
of stnictuie are due to the organic vitality of its cardinal ainl fiindca- 
mental element, the Anglo-Saxon tongue, which jiossesses nut only an 
uncommon receptivity with reference to the admission of foieign 
ingicdients, but an equally remarkable power of assnnilating strange 
constituents, naturalizing them and converting them from alien, if 
nut hostile, forces, mto obedient and useful denizens. TLeie is found 
elsewhere, and especially in the languages of those Oriental families 
upon whom the Arabs have imfiosed their religion, and with it their 
theological dialect and their law, a great readiness to admit foieign 
words and foreign phrases, ^vitiiout moulding these linguistic acquit 
sitions into aiij^ idiomatic confoimity Avitii the principles of their own 
structure. Arabic words are received into Peisian and Tiukish with 
all their anomalous inflexions, and whole phrases borrowed, without 
any change of foim or teimination to suit them to the genms ami 
the syntax of the speech that adojits them. Persons familiar with 
the liteiature of Germany and of Scandinaria will remember that in 
the seventeenth century the languages of those countries exhibited, 
in a marked degiee, a similar tendency witH respect tu Latin 
technical phrases and combinations, and many of oiu old English 
writers indulge largely in the same practice. The purism^ which 
lias for some time pi evaded in Gcmiany and Scandinavia, has 
expelled from their respetive literatures not only foreign complex 
phrases, but, to a considerable extent, all words of extraneous ety- 
mology, In English, we have no means of supplying the placp of 
* F 3 

J 
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STicli expressions, and the essentially mixed character of the speech 
renders them less repugnant to our taste than they are in languages 
which are so constituted as to be able_ to do without them. A *iarge 
proportion of these foreign mercenaries were first employed in the 
nomenclatures of the learned professions, and many are still confined 
to them. Others have passed from the bar, the pulpit, and the 
academic hall into the language of common life, and are, though 
with a certain hesitation, often used by the most unschooled persons. 
The lawyer speaks of the rule caveat emptor, denies the 
authority of an obiter dictum, contends that the onus pro- 
handi lies on the other side, disputes how far words spoken are a 
part of the res gestse, and mentions an undecided question as 
being still sub judice. The dialects of logic, of criticism, and 
of parliamentary law, have also contributed largely to scatter through 
our speech these incongruous expressions, the currency of which 
amounts to a confession, that our own language is too poor to furnish 
a dress for many ideas which we have borrowed from alien sources. 
People who know small Latin make deductions a priori, a pos- 
teriori, and a fortiori, use arguments ad hominem, and 
denounce the conclusions of their opponents as non sequiturs; 
college graduates make affectionate mention of their alma mater; 
critics quote verbatim et literatim, and note a casual error 
of speech as a lapsus lingum; in all deliberative bodies reso- 
lutions are adopted nemine contradicente, and when the 
business of the meeting is terminated, the assembly is adjourned sine 
die; piotectionists and free-tiaders dispute about ad valorem 
duties ; politicians hold offices ad interim, durante bene 
placito, or pro tempore; all the world says et cetera; and 
vice versa, though with a pronunciation of the v which comes 
unfortunately near a w, has even entered into the vulgar Cockney 
dialect. Many Greek and Latin nouns are emplo;jjed in English 
with their original plurals. Thus we write phenome?^c& not phe- 
nomenons; memoranda perhaps more frequently than memoran- 
dums ; tennim of a railroad not terminuses, and some very classical 
and critical persons have gone so far as to say omnibi for omnibiises. 
But all these are exceptional cases, and the frequent use of foreign 
forms and phrases is contrary to the gemus of every cultivated 
language, as well as to the general rules of idiomatic propriety and 
good taste.*' 

* Ignis fat II ns, now very common, does not appear to have been current 
in Fuller’s time, for in his Comment m Ilnth, p. 38, he us« meteor of foolish 
fire, instead, and Marvell applies the same phrase to the glow-worm. We can 
Imrdly be said to have had a puristic period or school in English, but individual 
writers have occasionally manifested such a tendency. Mulcaster, for example, 
Is sparing of words of Greek origin, anl prefers the more familiar Latin, some- 
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§ 2, In inflected languages, declinable woids, including all tliose 
which embody the fundamental meaning of the period, usually have 
eiidiags which not only determine their giammatical class and 
category, but are also characteristic of the language to which they 
belong. Thus, for instance, in a Greek or Latin article, noun or 
adjective, the temiinal syllables alone generally tell us the number, 
case and gender of the word ; in a verb, the number, mood, tense 
and voice ; and m all these parts of sj^eech, they further inform us 
that the radical which they qualify is Greek and not Latin, or the 
contiaiy. In English, .on the other hand, we have very few endings 
wdiich are indicative of the class of the word, of its grammatical 
relations, or of the etymological source from 'which it is derived. 
For this leason, and because also our few specific terminations axe 
in many cases applied to foreign roots, we can never confidently 
pionounce upon the nationality of English vocables, by the terminal 
syllables alone. A similar uncertainty, though in a somewhat 
smaller degree, prevails with respect to prefixes and other initial 
syllables, and therefore, especially since the assimilation of the 
English orthography to that of the Continental languages, it is 
impossible to lay down precise rules for determining, by the form of 
a word, whether it is of domestic or of alien oiigin. But it is, for a 
variety of reasons, desirable to be able to refer tlie several con- 
stituents of our language to their proper sources, and, m spite of 
the uncertainty of any one criterion, we may, by the use of several, 
including not the form only, but the grammatical class of the word, 
and its general signification, form a probable judgment as to its 
nationality, even without a technical knowledge of etymology. 

§ 3. The first and most obvious criterion with respect to the 
origin of English words, is found in the grammatical class to which 
they belong. Inteijections are so much alike throughout the world, 
that none of the few we possess can be said to be exclusively 
characteristic of English, but most of our true mterjections are 
doubtless of native growth. The articles, pronouns, conjunctions, 
prepositions, auxiliary verbs ; the numerals * one, two, three, four, 
and so on up to million, exclusive; the ordinals to the millionth 
exclusive; all these are Anglo-Saxon, except the ordinal second^ 
which we have borrowed from the Latin through the French. The 
simple life of the Anglo-Saxons gave them little occasion for nimi- 
bers beyond thousands, and modem astronomy, by making us 

times substituting for the Greek new-coined terms from Latin roots, in the want 
of flexible Saxon primitives. But these he conforms to* the English imles of 
derivation, or, as he ealis it, enfranchises them. Thus he us^ s^ierer for diu- 
resis, and miter for hyphen. See Lecture XXVIL 

* jRask ranks the numerals with the pi’cnouns, and some other grammarianlB 
incline to make them a class by themselves. 
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familiar witli celestial distances, firbt tanglit ns tlie want of greater 
numerical expressions.* The singular exception of mond among 
fne ordinals is due to the fact, that neither in Anglo-Saxon noFthe 
cognate Icelandic, was there mj specific ordinal corresponding to 
the numeral tiuo, the place of such an one being supplied in both by 
other, and they counted first, other, third, &c.t 

Having thus assigned exclusively to the Anglo-Saxon one-half the 
parts of speech, we have only the substantives, adjectives,' veibs and 
adverbs to deal with.J 

§ 4. With respect to the signification of ivords, as ca clue to the 
linguistic source from which they are derived, it may be observed, 
that, in general, the familiar names of the members and oigans of 
the body and their functions, the wmds indicative of the common 
duties, cares, labours, aud passions of rural and domestic lile, in 
short, of all those primary objects, arts and sentiments, with which 
we become acquainted, not through hooks, but by the daily round 
of human experience, are Saxon. In examining the vocabulai^f 
more in detail hereafter, I shall have occasion to refer again to this 
point, and I will only mention here one remarkable peculiarity 
with respect to English words denoting the degrees of family i elation- 
ship. The Anglo-Saxon had its appropnate names for the diivct 
as well as collateral relatives, in both the ascending and the 
descending line, though, as in all dialects belonging to rude and 
patriarchal life, where the family is kept together for generations, 
the designations of all but the nearest relations of affinit}" and 


^ In Aelfric’s Homily on the Fourth Sunday after Pentecost, Thorpe’s edition, 
i. 848, we find a singular mode of expressing gieat numhers, Lj' the multiplica- 
tion of 'Susend, the highest collective numeral m the vocabulary: “-Ten 
^iisend si'San hnndfealde 'Snsenda him mid wunodon:” t/iow- 
smid times hundredfold thousands dwelt with him. ^ 

t The w'ant of etymological relationship between the numerals and the ordi- 
nals is by no means exclusively characteiistic of the Gothic languages. As the 
English is not derived fiom one, and serond is foieign altogether, so the 
Latin primtis and secundusaieinno way connected vith iiiuis and duo, 
nor is the Gieek vparos a derivative of €?s. Firsts pi imus , and TTploros aie 
respectively foimed hum prepositions or adveibs meaning hefore. so that ft st is 
foremost, and we find foremost for first in Alandeville and other old wiiteis. 

The Anglo-Saxon forms of this woid obxiously point to this etymchigy. 
Furfheit IS found for first in Lord Herbert’s Life, and Gower, li. 2, has the 
'.ame form. The Latin secundus is cleaily allied the loot of sequor, 
I/o/fo’C, and secundus is follou mg, 

(lower uses this foim: — 

And when he weneih have an ende, 

Than is 'hefiiithest to begmne 

Aim , Pauh, ii. 2. 

^ The reader will find the general relations of the Anglo-Saxon to the voca- 
bulary of modern English ably discussed in an article m the Edinburgh Meoiew 
for 18311. 
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consarigiiimty were vaguely eni ployed.*^ Now, in the tiansition 
iTom tile simple manners of the Anglo-Saxons to tiie more civilized 
and^artificial institutions and language of their English successors 
and repiesentatives, w’e have letamed the primitive names for those 
relatives who, in advanced stages of society, usually compose one 
iiousehold and gather aiouiid one fireside ; hut we have rejected 
the native appellations for all those who presumahly dwell under 
another roof-tree, and, legarding them as, compaiatively, strangers, 
have bestowed upon them foreign names. Father, mother, husband, 
wife, bridegroom, bride, son, daughter, brother, sister, step-father and 
mother, step-son and daughter, aie ail pure Anglo-Saxon, while 
grand-father and grand-mother, grand-son and giand-daiigliter, 
nephew and niece, are haK Eomance, uncle, aunt and cousin, 
altogether so, 

§ 5. The next comprehensive rule is tiiat nionosyllahles, of what- 
ever class, and *woids compounded or deiived from monosyllables 
which exist independently in English, are Anglo-Saxon. To this 
general statement there are many exceptions, but these will in most 
cases be recognised by the aid of rules, derived fiom the character 
i)f the initial and permanent final Ictteis. 

§ G. As respects initial radical letters, not piefixcs, it will he 
found that the folloivmg generally indicate an Anglo-Saxon origin : 
hi and 6/’,t dr^X gl and gr, k, and especially kn, and sIk AYords 
beginning wuth ea are almost uniformly Anglo-Saxon. I remember 
no exceptions but eager, eagle, and their derivatives, and ui fact, 
the same combmation or that of oa, as in oah, occunmg m any pait 
01 a w^ord, usually indicates a Saxon root, as does also the semi- 
vowel w. Tlh is found only in words oiiginally Saxon or Greek. 

On the other hand, the gi’eat frequency of Latin words com- 
poimded with piepositions makes it ^irohable : That if the first 
letter he the vowel a, the w'ord is Latin with the prefix ab, ad or 
ante; if e followed By a consonant, Latin 'with the preposition e, 
i X ; if CO, Latin with the prefix c o n or c u m ; if de, Latin with the 
prefix de ; if % Latin with in ; if o, follow^ed by a consonant, Latin 
with the prefix oh; if y>, Latin with the prefix per, pra3, 

*** Thus in the Armenian provinces of Russia, where the patmrchal system 
still subsists in full vigour, and all the descendants remain in the fiimily of the 
ancestor as long as & lives, the younger memlieis, of the some degree, are 
known to each other iis bi others and sisteis, and cousins are not regarded os 
remoter relatives than childien of the same parents*. See Rixthau'^en, Trans^- 
camashu 

t The principal exceptions to this rule are blame, blaiu-h, blank, blaspheme, 
blemish, blench ; brace, several scientific compounds and <lem atives from the 
Gieek bianch, brief, and other derivatives fiom the Latin brevis, 

brick, biilbant, and few other doubtful or IcsS importimt words. 

J Except diape, dress, and some others. 
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pxseter, or pro; if sm, Latin with the prefix snh or super; 
if r, Latin with the prefix re. 

The diphthong ce, though employed in Anglo-Saxon, is no lci?iger 
found in native English words, and its occurrence in any syllable 
now marks a Latin or Greek origm; eau, oi and ou are almost 
confined to words of modern French foimation, though ^oid and 
’<iidal terminate many words derived from the Greek, and they are 
also used as endings expressive of likeness in connexion with roots 
belonging to other languages. 

A Greek etymology is indicated by the initials m and sometimes 
m 5 * as also by os, the prefixes jpam, and and sometimes 
^TQ ,* and hy the initial combinations clir and rli ; by pJi and fh 
occurring anywhere in a word, and in verbs, by the ending -fse, 
though this IS sometimes used with Romance roots, as in frater- 
nize. 

§ 7. The Anglo-Saxon had several distinct terminations for ad- 
jectives, and faint traces of most of them may still be detected; 
but those most readily recognizable are -y^ as in windy, cloudy ; -isJi 
and --some, as in whitish, gamesome ; -ful, as fearfuh; and -less, as in 
loveless. Of these, all but the last two are chiefly confined to 
Saxon roots, while ful and -less are apphed indiscriminately to 
radicals from all sources, as ‘painful, joyless* 

One of the most familiar English endings of nouns is -er, indica- 
tive of the agent, hut it is now so completely confounded with the 
Latin - or, and the French -eur, represented in our orthography 
hy or and our, that it has lost its value as a characteristic. The 
nominal endings -dom and -hood, and the diminutive -ling, pretty 
certainly indicate that the word is pure English, while -ness and -ship, 
both Anglo-Saxon endings, are freely applied to French and Latin 
primitives. 

The Saxon infinitive verbs ended in -an, but since we have 
di-opped this characteristic, wc have no verbal endings, except those 


* Tlie adverbial ending -hj is applied indiscriminately to Saxon and foreign 
roots, though its use has been much restricted m more modern English. In the 
pn’ologue to an old translation of the Scriptures (WychfBte versions, i. p. 37 n.), 
we find Ehnieli, Greekly, Latynly, corresponding to the Latin He hr nice, 
Grsecl, Latinb, and m Wycuffe, Mark xii. 1, par ably for, in parables. 

In a dialogue on Fi'eemasonry, ascribed to Henry TI., and printed in the 
lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood, Oxford, 1772, vol. i. 97, headly is used for 
chiefly. 

“ Qued. What mote ytt [Fieemasonry] be ? 

Am. Ytt beeth the Skylle of Hature, the understondynge of the myghte 
that ys herynne, and its sondrye woickynges; sonderlyche, the Skylle of Keo- 
tenynges, of Waightes, and Metynges, and the treu manere of Faconnynge al 
thyages for Mannes use, keadlye, Lwellynges, and Buyidynges of alle Eindes,” 
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in -we, and -a^e, used with foreign roots only, and the tenninations 
of the tenses and participles, which are applied indiscriminately to 
all Yerhs, without regard to etymology. If, however, a verb is 
declined with what is called the stiong conjugation, or by a change 
of vowel, as present hreah^ past hroke^ it is almost certainly Anglo- 
Saxon. 

' The French or Latin endings -oixs, for adjectives, -ess as the sign 
of the femimne noim, -merit expressive of state or condition, -ance, 
-on, and -ude^ are in most cases employed only with Eomance 
roots ; and though convenience and habit have reconciled us to 
endearment^ a Saxon radical with a Eomance prefix and terminations 
we reluctantly accept new heterogeneous combinations of this sort. 
Enlightenment, a word of like formation, though very much wanted, 
has long knocked at our door, without being yet fairly admitted to 
the native circle. 

Most of these rules have their exceptions, and they do not exhaust 
the list of etymological characteristics, hut I believe they embrace 
the principles of most frequent and general application, and they 
will be found sufficient to determine the origm of a great majority of 
the words of our vocabulary. 

With the exception of Greek, as the source of most of the newly- 
framed nomenclature of science, the Latin and the French are 
the only languages which have contributed any large masses of 
woids to our general stock, though particular imported arts and pro- 
cesses have brought with them technical terms belonging to other 
tongues. 

§ 8. It is often 'impossible to determine from internal evidence, 
from the form, alone, of a word of original Latin etymology, whether 
we derived it directly from its primitive source, or have taken it at 
second-hand from the French. But I think that in most of these 
doubtful cases, the balance of probability is strongly in favour of the 
French, as the immediate parent ; and this I argue from the fact, 
that though the influence of the Latin had modified the Saxon 
syntax, it had not, to the same extent, affected the general vocabulary 
of the people, until the Korman Conquest made French the official 
language of the government and the fashionable dialect of the no- 
bility. Most old words of this class-'naake their first appearance in 
translations from the French, as for m§tance in Chaucer’s versions. 
Mot is the strict conformity of a word to the Latin orthography by 
any means a proof that it was first borrowed ffom the Latin ; for 
when classical literature became a familiar study in England, as rfc did 
soon after the invention of printing, very many words which had 
been introduced from France, and long used with the French, ortho- 
graphy, were reformed in their spelling, so as to bring them near^ to 
their primitive etymology, and then a new’ pronunciation W’as often 
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a^ioptcd, more accordant to the new ortliogiapli}^ These changes 
Loth in form and orthoepy are of much philological interest, hut as I 
shall have occasion to examine them moie fully hereaftei, I will here 
content myself with a single instance. Balject was originally wiitten 
suhgette or sugette without the c, and of course ]3rononnced without 
it, as in French. When it ^vas recogmsed as a Latin woid, the c was 
lestored, and the pioniinciation changed accordingly. 

§ 9. The Anglo-Saxon embodies the formative piinciple, and is, in 
the strongest possible sense, the organic mother of the English lan- 
guage. 1 lepeat, in the strongest sense, because although we have 
admitted a gieat nimiber of foieigu %vords, so great, in fact, that we 
niuy he said to have tAvo parallel vocabularies, and to have created a 
language Avithin a language, yet, aftei all, in the essential characteis 
of speech, there is a closer lesemblance between oiir modem dialect 
and Saxon, than between Italian and Latin, althongh there are feAV 
Italian words not deiived from the Latin. Indeed, this double fomi 
of our language, with respect to Avhat are called lexicalia or mere 
etymology, is a fact altogether unique in European philology. We 
possess a gaiment which, remaining always the same in form, may 
yet be worn either side out, throwing up now the Avaip and now the 
Avoof, and presenting almost a complete diversity of colours as Avell as 
of tissue, and we hax’e the rare facility of so moddyiiig our com- 
plexion, as to be entitled to lay claim to exclusive cousmship Avith 
either the Gothic or the Eomaiice lannlies, and yet sail the Avhole 
time under the Saxon flag. It is tiiie that Avhile we can readily 
hame a sentence Avhully in Anglo-Saxon, Ave cannot easily c\^ > the 
same with Avoids entirely Latin, because the determinatiA’-e pai tides 
and auxiharies, the holts, pins and hmges of the striictuie, must be 
Saxon- In borroAAing Latm words, Ave brought a\ ith them neither 
their inflexions nor their particles, and, therefore, though w^e may 
make them the ashlar of the x»eriod, yet both the mortal and the 
bond are always English* 

The folloAving extract from Macanlay’s article in the ‘ Edinburgh 
EcA'iew,’ on Cioker’s * Boswell,’ Avell illustiutes the difference betAveen 
a Saxon English and a Latinized diction : — 

** Jolinson’s conversatloa appears to have been quite equal to his VTitmgs m 
matter, cmd far superior to them m manner. When he talked, he clothel his 
wit and his sense in forcible and natural expressions. As soon as he took his 
pen in Ids hind to A\Tite for the public, his style became systematically vicious. 

his tookrt are wntten in a learned language — in a Language which nobody 
heais foim his mother or his niii^e— m a language in which nobody eA’-er quaA 
lelSj'or drives bai gains, or make-s loA^e — m a language in Avhioh nobody ever 
thmks. It is clear that Johnson Idmself did not think m the dialect m which he 
wjote. The expressions which came iiist to his tonsjue w^ere simple, energetic, 
and picturesque. When he wwote for ptiblication, he did his sentences out of 
English into Johnsonese. His ietteia. fiom the Hebrides to Thiale are the 
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oiiginal of that work of which the “ Journey to the Hebrides ’ is the translation, 
and it is amusing to compaie the two veisions. ‘When we w'eie taken up 
sttur^/ sajs he in one of Ins letters, ‘ a duty fellow bounced out of the bed on 
which one of us w'as to lie.’ This incident is recorded ni the ‘ Juuiney ’ as fol- 
lows ; ‘ Out of one of the beds on which w*e were to lepose, started up, at our 
entiance, a man black as a Cyclops fiom the foige.’ Sometimes Johnson tians- 
hited aloud. ‘ The Reheaisal,’ he said, very unjustly, ‘has not wit enough to 
keep it sweet;’ then, after a pause, ‘It has not vitality enough to piesexve it 
liom putrefaction.’ ” 

111 tlie first of the two peiiods just quoted, the style is characterized 
as iinidiumatic, quite as much by the suspension of the sense, in con- 
sequence of the compheated inversion, “ Out of one of the beds, 
started np, at our entrance, a man,” as by the selection of the words 
which compose it. 

j?klany languages are so copious and so flexible, that the same thing, 
or nearly the same thing, may be said in several different forms, but 
theie aie few, if any, where the range of expiession is so great as in 
English. Take, for example, two or three good English translations 
of a foreign author, and you will generally find them, though perhaps 
eciually true to the original, yet very widely difierent from each other, 
both m vccabulaiy and in stiuctiue of period. This may happen in 
different w^ays. One translator may^ choose' his w'oids from the 
v'^axon, the other from the Latm stock, or they may incorporate into 
their respective styles the t\xo elements in equal proportions, but 
difier in theii selection of sjnionymous expressions ; or again, they 
may prefer, the one a structure of period formed more iqion classical, 
the other more upon indigenous models. 

In spite of the necessity of frequently introducing detenninatives in 
languages with few inflexions, it -will in general be found that a 
given period, framed wholly in Anglo-Saxon, will contain as few 
wolds, perhaps even fewer, that the same thought expressed in the 
riomance dialect of English. The reason of this is that the un- 
pleasant efiect of the fiequeiit recmTence of i^articles has obliged us 
to invent forms of expression m w'hich such members, though gram- 
matically required to complete the period, are dispensed with, and 
w^e use those forms with less repugnance in Saxon combinations wheie 
tiiey were first employed, riian in Latin ones, ^vhich are of later in- 
troduction and less familiar stmeturei Thus, we say, The man I 
bought the house of,” “ the man we were talking of,” and w'e may, 
with equal giammatical piojiriety, say, “the gentleman I pmehased 
the house of,” “ the* person w^e w'ere conversing of but w^e should be 
much more likely to employ a more formal syntax, “ the gentleman 
of whom I purchased the house,” “ the person of whom we were con- 
versing.” Again, one would say, “ I told him I had ciilled on (General 
Taylor,” omitting the conjunction that, betoie the second memhs|r bf 
the Juried; but if w'e employed llomance words, we should 
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probably retain tlie coniuction, as, “I informed Mm that I had paid 
my respects to the President.” Although, then, the Anglo-Saxon so 
far controls all other elements, that we may grammatically employ 
foreign words in the same way as native ones, yet a half-unconscious 
sense of linguistic conginiity usually suggests a more formal structure 
of the period, when it is composed chiefly of rvomance radicals. 

Our best proverbs and proveibial phrases, especially the alliterative 
and rhyming ones, our pithy saws, our most sti iking similes and 
descriptive expressions, and our favourite quotations, aie in general, 
wholly, or in a very large proportion, made up of native English 
words. Take for example these quotations from Scripture : — 

** Whoso shecldeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 

His hand shall be against eveiy man, and eveiy man’s hand against him.” 

“ Bring down my gray hairs with soitow to the grave.” 

“ I have been young, and now am old ; yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 

“ If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning.” 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it w’lth thy might.” 

Cast thy bread upon tbe waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.” 

For they have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwdnd.” 

And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks.” * 

“ Therefore, whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them and so, the popular version of this law : “ I>o as you w'ould be done 
by.” 

“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
S3ul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

In these quotations, as well as in hundreds of others from the 
same exalted source, every word, with the douhtful exception of 
p'uning, is Saxon. So, these proverbs are expressed wholly in 
native English : — 

“ Wlien you are an anvil, hold you still j 

When you are a hammer, strike your fill. 

If you do not want to go into the oven, lie athwart the door. 

Be not a baker, if yom head he of butter. 

The horse thinks one thing ; he that lides him another. 

The singmg-maa keeps his shop in his thioat. 

One nail drives out another.” 

Where an important thought, a maxim or illustration, has been 
uttered by equally high authorities in the Saxon and the Latin 
idiom, the former , acquires established popular currency. The parable 
of tlie man who built his house upon the sand is given us by both 
Matthew and Luke, and the two narratives are identical in their 
Matthew, as rendered by the authorized translation, gives the 
in plain Saxon-English : — 
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“ And the lain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
I pon that hoiise, and it fell, and gieat was the tall of it.” — JI att. vii. 27. 

Tlie learned evangelist Luke emidoyed a more classic style of 
narrative, and the translators have endeavoured to give the eflect of 
this by a less idiomatic and more ornate Latinized diction : — 

“ Against which the stieam did beat vehemently, and immediately it fell, and 
the Him ot that house was gieat.” — L uke vi. 49. 

The narrative of Matthew specifies two circumstances omitted by 
Luke, the ram descended,” and ‘‘the winds blew,” In the former 
piiiase our translators employed the Latin word “ descended^^^ in order 
to avoid the repetition of the verb tv^hich was needed m the 

subsequent clause describing the fail of the house, but otherwise the 
words are ail Saxon. 

In the coi responding passage in Luke, there are three emphatic 
Latin w^ords, vehemently^ immediately and ruin, Mow let us com- 
pare the two passages, and say w^hich, to every English ear, is the 
most impressive^' — 

“ And the lain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon tliat house, and it fell, and great was the fall of it.” 

“ Against which the stieam did beat vebemently, and immediately it fell, and 
the rum of that house was great.” 

There can scarcely be a difference of opinion as to the relative 
force and beauty of the two veisions, and accordingly we find that 
wdiile that of Matthew lias become proverbial, the naiTative of Luke 
is seldom or never quoted.* 

§ 10. I cannot, upon this occasion, enter upon the history of the 
primary amalgamation of the incongruous elements which compose 
the English speech, for this would involve a minuteness of detail, and 
an amount of grammatical discussion, that could not be otherwise 
than fatiguing ; but it will not be inelevant to our present purpose to 
make a few observations npon the change which took place in the 
fourteenth century, and which impressed upon our language many 
of the most striking features that distinguish it from the Anglo- 
Saxon. The work of Langland, called ‘ Piers Ploughman’s Vision/ 
and its sequel, the ' Creed,’ are of this century, but, both in poetic 
form and in vocabulary, they belong, not indeed to the Anglo-Saxon, 
but to the transition, or what may be called the tentative or exjieri- 
mental period, when the new speech was striving to detect and bring 
out its own latent affinities and tendencies. Besides, the diction 
and syntax of those w'orks are marked by peculiarities which are, 


* Tbe Greek text of these two passages, with the Mceso-Gothic, and the Early 
English versions, is printed for the purpose of comparison m Notes and Illuatra- 
tions. 
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witli apparently good reason, lield to Le chaiacteristic rather of 
certain local dialects than of the geneial idiom of the period. English 
literature must therefore he considered as commencing with the 
writings of Wycliffe, Gowei and Chaucer. The advance ofWycIiffe*^ 
upon Langland is chiefly grammatical, not lexical; at least, the 
difference in the proportion of foieign words used by them re- 
spectively is inconsiderable. The influence of Continental secular 
literature, as distinguished from the style and diction of theological 
compositions, is hardly traceable in Wycliffe, but very conspicuous in 
his poetical contemporaiies. The crown of England, m the best days 
of Edwaid III., numbered peihaps as many French as Biitisli sub- 
jects, and its Continental territoiy, where Fiench only was native 
was scarcely less extensive than its English soil. QTie two languages 
had existed in England side by side for three whole centuries, and 
the Norman dialect was the favouiite speech of court and aristocratic 
life. That Chaucer, himself a courtier, should have imbibed a large 
infusion of the French element, was natural, and copying, too, from 
foreign models and translatmg from foreign authors, it was inevitable 
tlrat his diction should exhibit traces of French influence. Chaucer 
accordingly used a number of French and Gallicized Latin words 
not found in other English %vi*iters of his time, and there is no doubt 
that many of them have been retained, in place of equally approjiriate 
and exx>ressiye Saxon terms, upon his authority. So far, therefore, 
the charge often preferred against him of having alloyed the language 
}w the introduction of French words and idioms, though by no 
.means true in its whole extent, is not absolutely without foundation, 
lut at the same time his syntax remained substantially and essentially 
'Saxon, and ai comparison of his poems with those of other waiters of 
the period will show that the p>oetic dialect of our speech, its flexi- 
bility, compass, and variety of expression, were developed by him to 
such an extraordinary degree, that there are few instances in the 
history of literatuie w’here a single writer has exerted so great, and, 
ill one direction at least, so beneficial an uifluence on the language of 
his time, as Chaucer. Langlaud, Gower, Chaucer, and Wycliffe 
belong chronologically to the same i>eriod, hut the secular poets and 

^ 1 am not disposed to allow that the name of Wyclifle was hut a myth, the 
impersonation of a sihool of lefomiers, and I think we may well be slow in 
adopting the theory which reconciles the discrepancies between the different 
accounts of the life of the great Engbsh apostle, by the supposition that there 
weie two or more Wychff'es, as in Gieek mythology there was a plurality of 
Heraldes. ' Still, tlie extreme unceiiainty of the evidence which identifies any 
manuscript as an actual production of the tnmhlator Wycliffe, and the 
gieat stylistic differences between the ■works usually ascribed to him, reqiiiie us 
to Use great caution in .speaking of the characteiistics of his diction. In general, 
when I cite the authority of Wycliffe, I refer to the elder of the two versions of 
the Mew Testament printed in fide Wycliffite translation's, Oxfoid, 1850. 
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the religious reformers moved in different spheres, addressed them- 
selves to different audiences, and the vocahulary and style of each is 
modified by the circumstances under which he wrote, and the subject 
on which he was employed. Gower and Chaucer, writing for ladies 
and cavaliers, used the phraseology most likely to be intelligible an . 
acceptable to corn-tiers, while Wycliffe and the author of the ‘ Plougl - 
man * were aiming to bring before the popular mind the word of Go* . 
and the abuses of the Church, The vocabulary of the Beformeis^ 
both in prose and verse, is drawn ahnost wholly -from homely AngA; 
Saxon and the habitual language of religions life, while the lays cv 
Gower and Chaucer are more freely decorated with the flowers of an 
exotic and artificial phraseology.* Wycliffe and his associates, in 
their biblical translations, use few foreign words hot ti-ansplanted di- 
rectly fr-om the Latin Vulgate, hut in their own original writings they 
employ as large a proyjortion of Bomance vocables as occurs in those 
of Chaucer’s works where they are most numerous^ In the ‘ Squires 
Tale,’ nine per cent, of the words are of Continental origin, in the 
® Nonnes Prestes Tale ’ the proportion falls to seven, while in the prese 
^ Persones Tale,’ a religious homily, it rises to eleven. The diction of 
Chaucer in the ‘ Persones Tale ’ does not differ very essentially from, 
that of other religious writers of the same period, and it is by no 
means the proportion of foreign words which ^stinguishes his poems 
from the common literary dialect of the times. It is the selection 
of his vocabulary, and the sti-ucture of his periods, that mark his 
style as his own, and it is a curious fact, that of the small number ofi 
foreign words employed by him and by Gower, a large share were m' 
a manner forced upon them by the necessities of rhyme ; for whili ‘ 
not less than ninety parts in a hundred of their voqkbularies are- 
pure Anglo-Saxon, more than one-fourth of the terminal words of 
their verses are Latin or Frenck, 

Englishmen have sometimes looked back with regret to the loss oi“ 
the splendid conquests of Edward III., and the older English pro- 
vinces on the east and south of the Channel, but there can be little 
doubt that the sun-ender of territory was a gain, so far as respects 
the unity and harmony of national character, the development of the, 
language, and the creation of an independent literature. The first 

* Botwithstanding the amount of poetical embeUishment in Chaucer’s works, 
he actually employs a smaller percentage of Latin and French woifls than the 
author of iHers Pioughman, though the general difference in this respect is 
perhaps less than the computation given in Lecture VI. would indicate. The 
dialect of Piers Plowjhinan has Ijeen popularly supposed to he more thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon than that of Chancer, b^use the fomer uses veiy many native 
woi-ds not found in the latter, and which are now obsolete ; but in point of &ct, 
Chaucer’s style is quite as idiomatic as that of Langlaad, if tried by either dSf 
Anglo-^iixon or a modem English standard, - 
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effect of tlie great victories of tliat reign, no doubt, was to stimulate 
tbe national pride of England, and to clothe everything properly 
indigenous with new respectability and value. It is perhaps to this 
feeling that we are to asciibe the statute of the thirty-ninth year of 
Edward III., which prescribed that pleas should be pleaded, as well 
as debated and judged, in English, though they were to be enrolled m 
Latm. The seif-conscions spirit of Anglo-Saxon nationality was for 
the moment thoroughly roused, but a large proporiion of the nobility 
and gentry were of Norman extraction, and still attached to their here- 
ditaiy speech. The statute does not appear to have been much regaided 
in practice, and French and Latin continued to he the official languages 
for a long time after. From the Norman Conquest to the twenty- 
fifth year of Edward L, 1297, all parliamentary enactments were 
recorded and promulgated in Latin. From that date to the third 
year of Henry Til., in 1487, they are almost wholly in French, 
and thereafter only in English, but the records of judicial proceedings 
were made up in Latin down to a much later date ; and in fact 
England was never thoroughly Anglicized, until its political connec- 
tion with the Continent was completely severed. 

“Had the Plantagenets,” observes Macaulay, “as at one time 
seemed likely, succeeded in uniting all France under their govern- 
ment, it is probable that England would never have had an inde- 
pendent existence. The noble language of Milton and Burke would 
have remained a mst^'c dialect without a liteiature, a fixed grammar, 
or a fixed orthography, and would have been contemptuously 
abandoned to tbe boors. No man of English extiaction would 
have risen to eminence, except by becoming in speech and in habits 
a Frenchman.” 

§ 11* Analogous, though certainly not identical, consequences, 
would have followed from the failure of the Eeformers to release 
England from her allegiance to the Papal See ; for the mighty intel- 
lectual struggle, wffiich shook Chnstendom in the sixteenth centuiy, 
had a- powerful influence in rousing the English mind to vigorous 
action, throwing it hack on its own resources, and compelling it to 
bring out whatever of strength and efficiency w^as ' inherent in the 
national mind and the national speech. Tyndale’s Testament was, 
for its time, as important a gift to the English people, as was King 
James’s translation, of w’hich indeed Tyndale’s forms the staple, 
fourscore years later, and in the theological controversies of that 
century our mother-tongue acquired and put forth a compass of 
vocabulary, a force and beauty of diction, and a power of precise 
logical expression, of -which scarce any other European tongue was 
then capable, and which the best English writers of later centuries 
can hardly be said to have surpassed. 
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Comparison of Matthew vii. 27, and Luke vi, 49. (See p. 115.)' 

The Greek text (Scholz’s), and Tyndale’s translation, aie given from BagsterS 
MexaplUi London, 1841 ; the Moeso-Gothic fiom Gabelentz and Loebe, the Anglo- 
Saxon fiom Klipstem, and Wyeliflfe from the Wycliffite veisions, Oxfoid, 1850. 

Fro7n Matthew vii. 27. { From Luke vi. 49. 

Kal KaTe^t} 7] ^po}^ koX ^\.Qov ol rrora/iol, | TTpocreppyj^ev b urorafib^, /cat eTreart, 

KoX eirrevcrav ot dvepoi, Kal wpoaiKO^fo-v I /cal, eyeVexo to p^yfjia rijs oi/ctag eKeu'Tjs 
Tjj ol/cta gKffiVj?, /cal esrccre' /cal ri TTTWo'tg p,iya, 
avTr}<s peyaXy}, 

Mceso-Gothic or Ulphiias. Mceso-Gothic op XJlphilas. 

Jah atiddja dala)? iign jah qemun , Jjatei bistagq flodus jah suns gadraus, 
awos jah vaivoun vindos jah bistugqun jah vaiji so usvalteins |>is raznis inikla. 
bi jamamma razna jah gadiaus jah vas 
diui» is. mikils. I 


Akglo-Saxox. i Anglo-Saxon. 

Tha rinde hj t, and thaer cdm fiod, j And thaet fiod in-fleow, and hraedliee 
and bleowon wmdas, and ahiuron on hyt afeoll; and wearth mycel hrjTe 
thaet hus ; and thaet hus feoil, and hys thaes buses, 
hryre was mycel. | 

WTCLirrE. Wyclifpe. 

And rayn came cloun, and flooclis ' In to which the flood was hurlid, and 
cainen, and wyndis blewen, and thei a non it felde doun ; and the fallinge 
hurliden in to that hous ; and it felle doun of that hous is maad greet, 
doun, and the falhmg doun thereof was 
giete. I 

Ttndale. Tyndale. 

And abundaunce of laync descended, ' Agaynst which the fiudde did bet; 
and the fluddes came, and the wj nde,s ' and it fell by and by. And the fall of 
blewe and beet vpon that housse, and ii that housse was greate. 
fell, and gieat was the fall of it. j 
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THE YOCABIJLARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 1. Losses and gams of English. § 2. Losses in the poetic dialect. § 3. 
Archaic diction. § 4. Changes in vocabulai y. § 5. Changes m meaning 
of words. § 6. Extent of tocabulary, § 7. Technical teims. 


L 

§ 1. The Anglo-Saxon represents at once tlie material snbstratuiii 
and the formative prmciple of the English language. You may 
eliminate all the other ingredients, and there still subsists a speech, 
of itself sufficient for all the great pniposes of tempoial and spiiitual 
life, and capable of such growth and development from its own 
native sources, and by its own inherent strength, as to fit it also 
for all the factitious wants and new-found convemences of the most 
artificial stages of human society. If, on the other hand, you stiike 
out the Saxon element, there remains but a jumble of articulate 
sounds without coherence, sjmtactic lelation, or intelligible signifi- 
cance. But though possessed of tliis inexhaustible mine of native 
metal, we have lifled the whole orbis verborum, the world of woids, 
to augment our oveiflowing stores, so that every speech and nation 
under heaven has contributed some jewels to enrich our cabinet, or, 
at the least, some humble implement to facilitate the communication 
essential to the proper discharge of the duties, and the performance of 
the labours, of moral and material life. These foreign conquests, indeed, 
have not been achieved, these foreign treasures won, without some 
shedding of Saxon blood, some sacrifice of domestic coin, and if we 
have gamed largely in vocabulary, we have, for the time at least, 
lost no small portion of that origmal constructive power, whereby we 
could have fabricated a nomenclature scarcely less wide and diversi- 
fied than that which we have borrowed from so distant and mul- 
tiplied sources. English no longer exercises, though we may hope it 
still possesses, the protean gift of transformation, which could at, 
pleasure verbalize a noun, whether suhstantiye or adjective, and the 
contrary ; we have dropped the variety of significant endings, which 
indicated not only the grammatical character, but the grammatical 
relations, of the words of the period, and with them sacrificed the 
power of varying the arrangement of the sentence according to the 
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emphasis, so as always to use the right w^ord in the right plac^; U'c 
have suffered to perish a gi-eat njiiltitude of forcible descriptive 
terms ; and finally, we no longer enjoy the convenience of framing at 
pleasure new words out of old and familiar material, by knovm rules 
of derivation and composition, but are able to increase oim vocabulaiy 
onlj^ by boiTowing from foreign and, for the most part, unallied 
suurces, Nevertheless, in the ojiinion of able judges, our gains,. 
u]X)n the whole, so far at least as the vocabulary is conceimed, more 
than balance our losses. Our language has become more copious, 
more flexible, more refined, and capable of greater philosophical pre- 
cision, and a wider variety of expression. 

The introduction of foreign words and foreign idioms has made 
English less easy of complete mastery to ourselves, and its mixed 
character is one reason why, in general, even educated English and 
Americans ^peak less well than Continental scholars ; hut, on the 
ether hand,* the same composite stmctiire renders it less difficult for^ 
foreignei-s, and thus it is eminently tittcAl to be the speeds of two 
1 ations, one of which counts among its subjects, the other among its 
citizens, people of every language and every clime. 

§ 2. Our losses are greatest in the poetic dialect, nor have they, in 
tiiis department, except for didactic and epic verse, been at all ba- 
i.^nced by our acquisitions from tlie Latin and the French, or rather 
from the fumier through the latter. We have suffered in the voca- 
bulary suited to idcllic and to rural poetry, in the language of thedo- 
■mestic affections, and the sensibilities of everyday social life. In short, 
while the nomenclature of art has been enriched, tlie voice of nature 
has gro\vii thin and poor, and at the same time, in the loss of the soft 
inflexions of the Saxon grammar, English prosody has sustained an 
injury which no variety of foreign tenninadons can compensate. The 
j-ecovery and restoration of verv" many half-forgotten and wholly un- 
supplied Saxon words, and of some of the melodious endings which 
gave such variety and charm to rhyme, is yet possible, and it is bere 
that I look for one of the greatest benefits to our literature from 
the. study of our ancient mother-tongue. Even Chaucer, whom a 
week’s labour will make almost as intelligible as Dryden, might 
furnish our bards an ample harvest, and a knowledge of the existing 
rehSiJns of Anglo-Saxon literature would enable us to give to our 
poetic vocabulary and our rhythm a compass and a beauty surpassed 
by that of no m^em tongue. It is remarkable that Ben Jonson, in 
lamenting the disappearance' of the old verbal plural ending as, 
they hi;en, they instead of they they complain^ a 

form which he says He “ dares not presume to set afoot again, thou^i 
the lack thereof, well considered, will be found a great blemish to our. 
tongue,” should confine the expression of his regret solely to the 
of a grammatical sigJ^ •without adverting to the 'superior rhythmicajP 

Ekg. Lan» 
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Ideality and convenience of the ohsolete foini. Early Engliah in- 
lieiited fiom the Saxon mimeiotis teiminations of case, nuniher, and 
ijerson, vith an obscure vovel or li<|uid final, constituting trochaic 
i.-ot, and the loss of these has compelled us to substitute spondaic 
tueasiires to an extent whicli singularly interferes with the melody of 
I ’lr veisifi cation. Tims in Chaiicei’s time, the adiectives all, small, 
cud the like, and the preteiite of the strung %’'eibs, had a form in e 
obscure, which seiwed as a sign of the iilinaL The e final in these 
cud other words was aiticulated as it now is m French ])oetiy, excG[)t 
hefuie woids beginning vdth a vowel or with It, an<l thus what we 
should wnite and pionounce, prosaically,-— 

“ And '=5mall fowls make melody, 

That sleep all the night with open eye,’^ 

1 becomes metrical as wiitten by Chaucer, and pronounced by bis con- 
iemx'oranes : — 

“ And smale fowles maken melodie, 

That alepSn al the night with open yhe.” 

But this point will be more yiroperly considered in a subsequent part 
of our course. 

§ 3. It has been observed in all literatures, that the poetr}^ and the 
prose which take the strongest hold of the heart of a nation are usually 
boinewhat archaic in diction ; behind, lather tlian in advance of, the 
lasinonable language of tiie time. The reason of this is that the 
great mass of every people is slow to adopt changes m its vocabulaiy, 
New words are intioduced, and long exclusively employed in circles 
that are rather excrescences uiion society than essential constituents 
of it, while old words cling to the tongue of the stable multitude, and 
are understood and felt by it long after they have ceased to be current 
and intelligible among the changeful coteries that assume to dictate 
the speech as well as the oiiraons and the manners of their genera- 
tion. Deex> in the recesses of oiir being, beneath even the reach of 
consciousness, or at least of objective self-insx»ection, there lies a 
certain sensihility to the organic laws of our mother-tongue, and to 
tiic xjrimary significance of its vocabulary, which tells us when obso- 
lete, iiiifaiiiiliar words aie fitly used, and the logical yiower of intei- 
preting words by the context acts with the greatest swiftness and 
certainty, when it is brought to bcai on the material of our native 
B] eecii. The ]»opular mind shrinks fioni new words, as fioin aliens 
not yet rightiully entitled to a x>kice in our community, while anti- 
quated and half" foi gotten native \ ucables, like trusty friends reluming 
after an absence su lone: that tlieir features are but dimly remembered, 
are 'welcomed mth double waimth, ■^\hen once their histoi\ and their 
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are Rroiiglit Lack to our recollectiuii. So tenac'oiialy do ascioiit 
WijTilh and ancient forint adliere to tlie national luind, tLat pei-j-us of 
little ciil lure, kit good linguistic perceptions, mil imt uritre<|_ueii% 
id! low old Eiiglisli or Scuttisli authors with greater mtolligence iLan 
grammarians trained to the exact study of written mnnh, anti I Lave 
known selheducated women, who read Chaucer and Burns with a 
liiish and an axipreciatiun rare among peisons ^\ell schooled in classic 
lore. 

Buiihtless the too free use rtf aichaisms is an ahiise, hut the errors , 
which have been committed hy modern -writers in this way have 
generally hoen not so much in employing tuo large a pruportioxi of 
oltler words, as in appl}iug them to new objects, thoughts, and cun- 
ditions. 

The author of ‘Nothing to AVear’ ^ould iiave commlltcd a 
sreitius violation of the laws of i)rupriet 3 ' and gootl taste, if he had 
adopted the dialect of the >ixteerith century in that fme satin*, to 
which, wlint is cun Uitly called the local colour of the cumjiosinon 
iives so much IXiint. On the othei hand, the judicious use ol auti- 
quatiil wunlb and foims m the ‘ Castle of Indoieiict,’ an imacinat've 
tOiiceptioii altogetlici in liaimony with the tone ol an eaila*! age, L<js 
'^.Litlied that exquisite creation with a cliann wliich inid^Tb it moie 
attractive than almost any oilier iioetical production of the last 
centiuy. 

The English author who has most affected aicLaism of phraseology 

Spenser, but if he had confined himself to the use ot roots and in- 
;1 ‘Xioiis which ever were true English, instead of coining words and 
ioims to suit his metie and Ins rhyme, he would have escaped, seme- 
V ing of the censure vhicli his suppjsed too conservative love of the 
'tverend and the old k ought upai him, at the close ol a l»er.od 
duiiug which, mole than ever aft(*r the time of Chaucer, th-xr language 
Lad heen in a state oi metamoipLos.s and transition.'^ 

Ben Jonson sings : 

“■ Then it chlrae«, 

’When the old words do .stiike on the new 

Lind he has liapjalY conceived, and happily expressed in prose, tjie 
true rule for the scdectiun of words in wntings designed for permanence 
of duration and effect. 

“ AVe must not,’' says he, be too frequent •\ntli the mint, eveiy 
day coining, nor fetcli words from the extreme and utniust ages. 
AAkrds borrowed of antiquity do lend a kind i>f majesty to style, and 
are not without their delight sometimes. For they liave the authority 
of years, and out c»f tlieir intermission do w in tu thtauselves a kind of 


See Xotes and lilubtratlens (A}, S^ease/s L 3 h(Jii >>(}€» 
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,c,rnce-likc newness. But tlie eldest of tlie aud newt'st of tlic 

I'ust langua<i,e is best.” 

§ 4. do asccrUni the mnnber of words in use at any given time, 
is a matter of gieat difficulty. x\s I have ol'seivod in a Ibinun 
; ctiire, new words are constantly making then appearance, and of 
tlase, wliile the greater I'art aie Ibigidten A\itli the occasions yhich 
pioduced them, some, fioiu the gicat irnpoitance and abiding in- 
naencG of those events, or fioin then own inherent exjaessiyenes^, 
leecoine permanent additions to the language. The niiioduction of 
l ew voids can scaiccly fail to be niaikc<l, lint tlic d]sa]>peaiance of 
eld and e&tabhshed expressions is not a tiling of so easy obsciyation. 
dlie iiieie nun-usei of a woul is not likely to be noiieod until it has 
hi'Gii so long out of cuneiicy that it atiikes us as iin faun luu, when 
met vitli iji autliois of an eailier peiiod. Noi does ihe tact, thai a 
\ Old is rot acUially employed at a paitieular epocli, proie it to be 
pel n laneiill y obsolete. 

“ !Midta renaseentni quai,iam cecideic, cadentpue, 

Qiise nunc sunt in lionoie vocabuLi.'” 

Words are constantly jiassing tcmpoiaiily out of use, and resuming 
their ])lace in liteiature again, and this occasional suspended annua- 
tioii oi woids, followed by a levival and lestoiation to full activity, 
iS one of the m(»st ciuious tacts lu tbeir history. But this suliject 
belongs to another pait of our course, and we shall lesuine it iieit-- 
alrer. WT can nevei oveilook at once oiii w hole couteni])oinii('ons 
luerature, aud of course ve can ne^el SiVy how extensive its aetne. 
vunabulaiy is, noi how fai its gams, which wc sec and can estimatig 
are compeusated hy losses which escipie our notice. Such computa- 
tions no generation can make foi itself, and the balance can be stuick 
only by its successor. 

• § 5. Tkeie is one verbal levolution wdiich is more within the 
scope of familiar ohservation. 1 reter to that change liy which ^vords 
once refined, elegant, and even solemn, come to suggest tiivial, vul- 
gar, or ludicrous thoughts or images. Spenser, in speaking of an 
encounter between two armies or single knights, often says, iliey 
“ let drive, or, rushed full drive, at each other,” and both he aud 
hiter V liters, even to tlie time of Djyden, descrihe, in ])atheiic ])as- 
seges, a lady as havmg her lace “ bliibhered with tears.” The phrase 

not to be named the same day,” now a vulgaiism, occurs m ** Ahel 
Bedivivus and the grave Hooker ^variis sinners of the danger of 

popping down into the pit.” Fellow, originally meanmg siinply a 
(ioitipanion, is now a term of offimee. Hooker and Shakespeare use 
coittjKunoii, now become lespectablo, as we do Jelloiv, and it is re- 
markable that in almost all the European languages, the vurd cor- 
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lespoiuling to fellow is cm])luyevl cliitjfly m a <lLS[-PKigiDg si^uiric..- 
lion. ^ 

WliGii a disliuguisliecl Aioeiicau politician expressed a \vil]ingiies"j 
nndcT ceuaiii ciituuistaiices, to “let tlio Coii-stituiioii sJiJcj” lie w.,s 
cnUciscd almost as seACiely ibr the in id i gi ii fi eel cliaiactei of llie ex- 
pression, as ioi the sup]K)'^ed uupaliioiic seiitimeiit ; but lie bad tlei 
autliuiily ol Oiiaucei and Shakespeaio for the ]aiiguag<‘, if not ior tiio 
fiiouglU. Young Loid Walter, m the* Olerkes Tale/ irasso de\attJ 
to hawking, that 

* Wei nejgli all other cui*es let he fcly.le f 

tlio disconsolate iJoiigeiie lu the ‘FraiiMomcs TaUd was fain a', 
last to 

“ Lete liiie soinve slide 

and Sly, in tlie ‘ Taming oi the Shrew,’ 

' Ltth the woild slide.” 

Yeiy many humble colloquialisms cm ■•ear ui America, hut not 
now used 111 England, and geiieiatly suppo^od to he .Uncnc/uusiin', 
lue, aitei ail, of good ohl Ihitidi faimlv, aial people liom Uie Eastern 
Stales, who arc smneiimcs iuhenled lor talking of a sio/zl ui people, 
may liiid comtoit m learning that the tainousold romano's tl'e piose 
‘ j\Ioric d'Ai tlmtjhises this wool tor iKfiftdadr, and that llie liinh-hoin 
dame, tfuhana Ueineis, Iad^\ piioiesKol Hit imnuei\ oi SopwAl in the 
jiltceiilh century, mtoims us that in iiei tune a hounjiKihle rf 

'inoi(Lvi> was elegant Enehsli (oi “a iaig(* company oi liiars.”f 

§ (). hlo living language Net possesst^s a dxttuuary so coinplelo as 
io give all tlio w'oids lu use at any one period, still kss all those that 
liaNo belonged to it during the vliole extent oi its litenuy history. 
We cannot theiefoie ail i\c at any pieciso rebuUs as to the coin] )aia- 
tivo co])iuusuiss of oni owm and otliei king nag(.s, but theie is leasoii 
to llinik tliat the Nocabiilary ol Kiiglisii is among the must extensive 
now" einploNcd hy mam 

d’lic liiunlier ot Eughsli woids not yet obsolete, but ioiind m good 
autJiois, Ol in a[)jaoved usage by coinx't speakeis, mcludmg ilu 
nomenclature of science and tlie aits, does not probably tall short oi 
one hundred thousand.^ EAw theie are jiasuns who know this \ucp- 


'*• Piiitij, for poison, now aii otiensive vulgui'^m, ulmus la the 2Ipinorvih of 
the Kiiijiu e of Jiipaii, ]mbhshud ly the ilakiiiyt Souoiy, p 55 and veiy fie- 
qiieutly ni Holland, and other anthoi's of his time. iioi. knowing the 

name ut the portio who had Inought him thither,” but the 

king pK‘''(*utly tooke kuowleilg<‘ thexeby of the p<t,tk' tliat had played tlni 
piaiike h\ him,” &c. kc. — HoLLVND, Phny, ii 559, E. 

■j See .md illustjations (U), Stippused Aaic/'icitnisins vi Old EihjltPh 
^ lu this eqiinate — one huiidied thousand — 1 meiiidc techiiioal teims only so 
fai as they have become a ])ait of the goucuil vocabuhuy of all cultivated per- 
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biliary in neailj^ its whole extent, bub they iinclnsfand a laigo pio-» 
portion of it much as they are accpiainted willi Oieok or Latin, that 
IS, as the dialect of books, or of special aits or ]n’oli*ssioDs, and not as 
a living speech, the common language of daily and bonrly tliouglit. 
Or if, like some cdebrated oratois, living and dead, they aie ab!(‘, 
ii]inn occasion, to bring into tlie field in the war of voids even tlie 
lialf of tins vast aiiay of light and heavy tioops, yet they habitually 
content themselves vitli a much less im] losing display of verh.d 
force, and use for oidinary pm puses but a very small pioportion of 
the woids they have at their command. Out of our immense maga- 
zine of vrords, and then combinations, eveiy man selects Ins own 
implements and \veapons, and. we should tind in the verbal lepcrtory 
of each mduidual, were it once laiily laid o]»en to us, a key that 
\'’uuld unlock many mysteries of Ins paiticular humanity, many 
^^.c^ets ot Ins private liistoiy. 

Lew iviiters or speakeis use as many as ten thousand words, ouli- 
jiaiT persons of tail intelligence not above three or four tliuusand. 
If a scholar iveie to be required to name, ivilhout examination, the 
authors whose English vocabulary was the largest, he would proliably 
specify the all-emhracing Sliakespcaie, and the all-knowing Milton. 
And yet in all the woiks ot the great diamatist, theie occur not moie 
tlian fifteen thousand ivords, m the poems oi Aliltuu not above ciglit 
thousand. The whole numhei of Egy]»t!an lneiogl\ pine symbols 
does not exceed eight hundred, and the entire Italian opeiatic voca- 
bulary is said to be scaicely mure extensive. 

To those wiiose attention lias nut been tniucd to the subject, these 
are surpiismg facts, but il ive urn over a few jiages of a <hctioiiaiy, 
and obstive hoiv great a proportion of tbe words are such ns ^Ye do 
not ourselves individually use, w^e shall be forced to conclude that 
%ve each find a very limited vucaluilaiy sufficient fur our owm pur- 
poses. Although we have few wmrds absolutely synonymous, yet, 
every important thought, image, and feeling, has numerous allied, it 
not equivalent forms of expiession, and ’out of these eveiy man apjno- 
jiiiates and almost exclusively employs those wdiich most closely 
accord with his owm mental constitution, his tastes and opinions, the 
style of his favourite authors, or wdnch best aceomiuudalo them- 
selves to the lest of his habitual phraseology. One man will say a 
thanhful heart, another a grateful qdrit; one usually emjikqs/ancv/ 
wdiere another avould say imugination ; one describes a fiiend as a 
person of a sanguine tcruperament, another speaks oi him as a man 


sons. If w’-e add all the special teims of every science and every art, the num- 
ber of English words w^ould he far beyond one hundred thousand. [This number 
seems excessive. Profe^'>or Max Muller observes that Richaidson and Webster 
’^iV 0 altogether 43,560 Science of Language, p. 25;}.-— En.j 
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of a hopeful spirit • one vefpnuh a ^vmtLT iias^^nge aiuiiud Ca]te Horn 
as a very hazanlouh voyage^ anotlier con, sn/evs it a peculiarly thm- 
gerous trip. One man heglus to build, another conmiences bud<ling. 
Men of moderate passions eintdo}^ few etiitliets, with reiLs and snh- 
stanliv(“s ot mild significations; excitable nun use iimnerons iiiten- 
Sives, and words ot stiong and stiinng inennings. Loose tljiiikcis 
amteiit thcnisehes with a single expiession icu a Luge class of ieiatc<^ 
ideas ; logical men sci upiiloiisly select the piccise wool which cone- 
Spends to the thoiigiit they iittei, and yet among poisons of hot 
avei ago intelligence, each imderstands, though not lumseli einpluj- 
ing, the vocahulaiy oi ail the lest. 

§ 7. The demands ol jiare and of physical science, and of me- 
chanical art, for a moie extended nomenclature, wherewith to 
chionicle their prog less, and aid in then diliiision, aie at po'seiit 
giving occasion to a, moie am])le coinage ot new woi’ds than are su}- 
pliod from any othei somce. Science, with the exception ot Geology, 
liouows its vocahulaiy cliiellv Irom Gieck and Latin souiees ; me- 
cliaincal art, to some extent horn the same languages, hut it has 
more geneially taken its technical terms lioin native, tiiongh otteii 
vciy obscure, roots. The numlHa of words ot ait winch the last lialh 
centiuy has tlius mil odiieed into English is veiy gieat, and a huge 
})i'oiX>rtion of them aie songlit loi m vam m oiu mast ’voluminous 
dictionaries. Indeed, it is smjirisiiig liow slowly the eominoiiGSt 
mechamcal teims find their way into dictionaries proiessedly com- 
plete. I may mention, as instances of this, that jienuy^ a denomiiia- 
tion of the sizes of nails, as a six-penny, or a ten-penny nail, though 
it was employed by Eeatly two hundred 3 ^eais ago, and has been in 
constant UbO cvei since, is not to be ioimd m Webster ;t and the 


Commence is ii=5c‘d by good MTiteis only ns n tiansitive voib, and as siuoi 
requires the paitunple oi p.iitKipuil in»un, md the mtimtive, nftei it. Th* 
phiase I conimence tu huiU, now' uieasion.dly employed, is theieh»re not saue* 
tioned by lespei. table authoiity. At the ''ame time, theie is no valid gtamuiu^ 
ticul objeetioii to its use. The Fiench, fiom whom we boiiowed thi^, \ei]). say 
eummeneei dpailei, or eommenecr de pailei, areording to cncimistaiiees, and 
our icslnetion of it to a techineally tiansitive charactei is puieiy conventional. 

f “ He fell ticM'ce and foiileiipon the Po])e liimselfe, tlueatuing to loosen him 
hum his (hayie, though he weie fastened theieto w'ltha tenpeny naile.” — Life 
of Ahhut, ^ Abe! I’eduinisf 540. 

Si\-peniiy, eiglit-penny, ten-penny nails, aie naih of such sizes, that a tlioii- 
saiid will weigh six, eight, or ten pounds, and :n tins phia'-e, theieiuie, i-enny 
seems to lie a corruption of pound. 

Weideiifeld, Secrets of the Adepts, ViSQs penny for duodecimal pait ; “ Of the 
white likew'ise, one wans to be of ten-penny, anotlier of eleven, another of ster- 
ling sihoi,” &c. &c. — to Students, 15. Heie ten-penny silver is 
hiivei teii»tw elfths Bne. 

On the expression lAir of Stairs, Avhich is rejected as a vulgar inaccuracy, see 
Notes and II lustrations iC). 
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great Frencli and Italian dicfionaiyof Albeiti, in the cdihon of ISO'i, 
does not contain tlie woid ior akaui-hoat in euLci language. 

Tlic vocabulaiy of science is luiinticd u[ou tlie necessity, paitly of 
new names lor new things, and jiaitly oi nunc piecise and e\c]us.ve 
designation ot well-kno^\n things. It is ohvioiis iliat wlien cliemistiy 
discovers a new element or clementaiy eoinbinalion, pli} si<‘s a lu w 
law 01 principle, mathematics a new mode ot asceitaiiung magnitudes 
or comparing quantities, new words must be coined in order properly 
to express the object discoveied, or piocess invented ; but ibc need of 
new tcims lor lainilini tilings, oi propel tics of things, is not so deal 
to common appiehen&ion. It is not at liist sight evident that a 
botanist, m desciibmg a smooth, sliaguy, or l)iistl\ , vegetable suifaet', 
is iiinler Ibc necessity oi saying instead, that the leaf oi stalk is 
or but a sufiicieiit reason for the mlioduc- 
tion of new terms into newl>-oiganised hianches of knowledge, is to 
be tuLind in the Jaci, that the common voids of cveiy Ining speeeli 
aie popularly used in seveial distinct acceptations, some jiroper and 
some figurative. The puvposis of natural science require that its 
nomonclatuie shall be capable of exact definition, and that every dt- 
scriptive technical teim he iigoiously limited to tlie expiessiou ot 
the precise quality or mode ot action to the designation ol vlucli it is 
a])])lied. Kow, though smooth, f^har/gi/, ainl hrtsth/, may bo, and 
oiten aie, employed in senses precisely cm [invaleiit to those oi p/n/yrons 
hi/'Siitf', and lusjnd, }et thev liace also othci nuMiiiiies and shadis o! 
meaiimg, and are almost always more oi h'ss vague lu t I kmi sigmii- 
cation, because, being lelativc in their naliin*, the\ an> constant’) 
leleried to ditfeient staiidaids of coinpaiisoii. I'lie balm w'oids 
which, in the dialect of hutany, i<‘place them, have, on the contiai), 
no signification except that which is imposed upon them by stuet- 
definitioii, and no degree of signification which is nut fixed hy 
reference to knowm and invariable tyjies. 

In a recent scientific journal, i find this sentence : — Bcgouiaceap 
by their antliGio-coimectival fabric, indicate a close relationship with 
aiiouaceu-hydrccharidco-nymph.uoid loiins, an affinity confirmed by 
the seipentaiioid flexiioso-nodulous stem, the liriodeudroid stipule'j, 
and Cissoid and yictorioid foliage of a certain Ijegouni, and it ckiu- 
sidered hypogynous, voiild, m tlieir tricpietious capsule, alato seed, 
apetalism, and tutted stammalioii, represent the floral labric of No- 
penthes, itself of aiistoluchioid ufllnit)’, while, by its jiitcbered leaves, 
directly belonging to Sariacenias and Dionaias.” 

''Fhis extract exemplifies, m an instructive way, the application u; 
new woids to objects and featuics familiar in themselves, but wbicii 
have only recently acquired a scientific value, and is mtereslmg as 
showing to ybat extent the formation of compound and derivative 
words may be carried in English, when emtloyed m the stiviceuf 
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natural knrmlcd^e. Alost of tlie desci i 2 >t:vG cpi diets me deir\ 1 
fioin the Rcientilic appellations of known species or goneia, the nai e ,, 
of winch suggest to the hotainst their chaiacteiistic lonns. ’Whe:^ 
the particiilai* form is common to tno or three, the nainfs of all ri ^ 
grouped in one compound, and the whole woid tciiuiiiated witli tl.e 
Greek syllable -oo/, e\])iessive of likeness. 

The nona'iiclaiiiu^ <»r science is often so repugnaiil to the eni, an 1 
so retnictoi y to the iongne of the English race, that ir ii'-wei find*' a-l- 
luission into the dialect of ctannion life, hut as the pinoi|hs oi 
a])stiact leasonmg and tlie facts of natuial knowledge heceine nieic 
Widely dhmsed, much of the vocabulary which hchvgid originallT 
to tlie bchcjols, escapes feom its learned seclusion, and, ccniially vath 
more ()r less muditicalion of meaning, hi >al]y mcor] ’mates itself into 
the common language, the familial spiecli of tlie people. At pres“iit 
tie* ptedoin malice of scientitic pursuits is bestowing in on Fnglish a 
gieat number of woids boiiowed fiom tlie nomeiickium, borb of the 
vaiious brandies ol natuial hisloiv, and ol the more eyazt bcienccs « f 
]nire and mixed mafbettiaties. Thus, rinidifiou^ in the sense of tli * 
ciiciimstanccs undei which a given phLiiomcimn takas place, ai>l 
which mu}’' he supposed to naKlity its diameter, iirohlr'n, corolha 
pJtOiOiNf'/iOK, (jHauiittffnr, and tpiahla! tw, (h‘'i)toh\h\*i pos/t/fe 
and n('(j(div(‘^ tlie luvnu htdiCfCt} eaf/Y/?n.s*, ani(t]!od(t\ 
jyF/o, and Iiimdn ds of otliei teims lately mtiodiiced tor tlie speiael 
])nrposes oi science, and denoting new, oi at least unlhmiliai Things 
and ii'lations of things, have now become a jiart of ilic general voCtt- 
biilaiy of all educated jn’ismis.'^ 

In the sixleeiitii and seventeenth centuries, the questions winch 
ahsoihed the thmights of men, and shook the dynasties of Euro],e, 
veie not those immediately affecting mateiial interests, but tlroc* 
^'oncernmg the relations of man to iiis hlaker, and of tlie sohjeci. to 
Ins luleis. Theology and civil polity, and, as a iiecessaiy ])iepa'.a- 
lion fui the compiehmision of both, metaphysical studies, weie p. > 
almost exclusive pursuit of the great thinkers, the active intellects f • 
that long period. The facts, the arguments, the aiithoiitics wlia a 
lime upon these cpiestions, were pimcipally to be sought for m tl:3 
ancient languages, and when the reasoning was to be employed io 
iiifluciicc the unlearned, to be clothed in an English dress, and to he 
l'op}ilari?:ed, so to speak, it was at once discovered that the existing 
language was destitute of appropriate words to convey ideas so new 


^ Exorbitant, the Latin conjugate verb to which, exoi'bito, acquired a 
popular tiguiative sense even in the classic age of Lome, was originally a term 
of ait applied to those heavenly bodies whose path deviated mncli from the 
plane of the orhit‘} of the planets most familiar to ancient astiononiy. It. has 
now lost its technical meaning altugethei, and has no longer a place in the dlali^sdi 
of science. 

0 s 
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tu tlie English mind. The power of forming new words from indi- 
genous loots by Composition and derivation, retained by the cognate 
laugiiagcs, bad been lost oi suspended in Thigbsli, and, inmeovei, tlie 
Saxon ]ii]iiiitives specially a<la])ted for employ inent m tins way, bad 
been siipeiseded by Fiencb words imported by tbe Konnaii nobility, 
01 by a sectarian Latin pbraseolugy introduced by tbe lloinisb eccle- 
siastics. Hence new vocables, and those ahnoKSt uuitunuly of tlreek 
01 Latin etymology, weic coined foi use ni theological and political 
discubsion, and many ot them soon became a constituent part of tli(‘ 
general medium of thought. In fact, a complde English metaphy- 
sical noraenclatiue was toimed, and iieely and iainilraily used, by the 
great tliiukeis who lived in the sixteenth and sevenfeentli ceniuiies. 
Ill the rnatciialistic age which followed, such poihoii ui’ tins vocabu- 
lary as was not already mcoiporated into the univeisal ])atnmouy ot 
the language, had become obsolete, and when, fifty }eais ago, C'ole- 
lidge attem])ted to revive the foigotten study of metaphysics, lu‘ 
found that the current dialect of the day afforded no terms for the 
adequate .expression ot logical and philosophical categories. Hut a 
lecurrence to the religious philosophy of a more intellectual ago 
showed that tbe English metaphysicians of that period had in gicat 
part anticipated a nomenclature, which has been supposed to be tlie 
invention of German speculators and their lolloweis. Jh^ason and 
wide/ sk(i(dln(/, as words deiioimn.itivo of <hstin<.l laeiil tu'S, the adpe- 
tives trunsce7tdet(f(d, sithjtxl i re uml vhj(cfir<>, I’lnifinai, 

as an appellation of the spnitual, oi that iimnatinal essiaiei* uliieh is 
not subject to the law of eausc and eliect, and is thus distnigiiislu'd 
fiom that which is natnnd^ arc all wuuls revived, not invi'iited by 
the school of Ooleiidge.^ 

In the mean time, and down to tbe iirescni day, th(‘ rapid jnogu'ss 
,of physical science and industrial art has given birth to a, gieat mul- 
titude of technical terms, a laige part of which, m inoie or less ajipro- 
priate applications, or in figurative senses, has cnteied into (he s[ieech 
of every-day life. Thus the means of articulate and wiitieii commu- 
nication upon more familiar as well as more recondite subjects have 


^ The fllownig extiaet from Sir Konelm Digly’s ob.'-ei^'atKtns on Thomas 
Browne’s llehgio 2Icdich is, both m maniiei and in matter, worthy of some 
much Intel metaphysicians . — 

God should join the Soul of a lately dead man, fovea vhilo'.t his dead 
corps should lie eutiie in his winding sheet heie,) unto a bodv made of cnith 
token from some moimtam m Amenta, it wcie most true and (’citam that the 
body he then should live hy, weie the same identieal body he lued with befme 
his death and late resurrection. It is evident that Situietiess, thisuess, and fkii- 
nm, liehaigeth not to matter hy itself, (for a geiieial indifkaeiu'C iimneth 
through it all;) but only as it is distingunhed and individuated bv ihe fuini, 
whIA in our ease whensoever the soul doth, it must be niidei stood always to lie 
matter and body.” 
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l)eon vastly extended, even since tlic period vdieii Shakespoai e 
showed, by an experimental test, that Eiighsh was alieady capable oi 
exbiliitiug almost every conceivable phase of internal and external 
being ill our common hum am t}^. 

The peimancnt literature of a given peiio<l is not a true index of 
the general vocabulary oi the pen od, for the exemption of a gieot 
work from the fleet mg interests and passions that ins]>ire the woids 
of its own time, is one of the veiy circumstances that insuie ns 
iseimanenee. That which is to live fur ever must appeal to moie 
catholic and lasting sympathies than those immediately helonging Uj 
tlie special concerns of any era, howevei jiregnant it may be with 
great consetjuences to the iveal or tlie Avoe of man. 

The dialects of the field, the market, and the fireside in former 
ages have left hut an imperfect record behind them, and they are 
generally to he tiaecd only in the scanty pages of tlic comic drama- 
tist, and in tlio few fiagnients of pinulo coiiespoiideiice that antn 
qiiaiian curiosity has rescued fiom destiuction. But, for a century, 
the historical novel, and the peiiodiced Y>ress, m its vaiious forms of 
newspaper, solid revieiv, and light magazine, have embodied the 
miitahlc speech of the hour, in its veidest range of vocabulary, 
plnaseological expression, and proverb. W’hile, tlierctorc, we do not 
possess Svatistactoiy means of testing the hiimoiiis, the aims, the 
morals, of our remotei ancestors by the character of tlieir familiar 
speech, we have, in the ligditer liteiatuie of later years, ample means 
of detecting the unconscious ex])iessiun of the mental and moral ten- 
dencies, which have marked the age of uiir fiitliers and our owm 
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A. SrrN<5Eii’s Lan&xiac.e. 

(See p. 123 J 

Spenser TS'anted not able clefendeis m 
lus time, and the aieuiucnt of one 
of them ih woitli li^tcniiin to as an ex- 
position of the TieTvs ot a aood scholar, 
at an imnoitont ciisis in the hi*-toiv oi 
the Enii'li'-h lamjnaae, and as in itsell a 
ehaiacteiistic specimen oi the enidniisin 
nhich\ias then a lashionahle st'\lo ot 
litcian composition. 

“And hist of the ^^oldcs to speaho, 
I s>ramit they hoc something' liaid, and 
of most men unused, jet both English, 
and also used of most excellent autliouih, 
and most famous poets. On xiliom, 
'when as this our Poet hath bin much 
tiax’ailed and thoioughly lead, how 
could it be, fas that woitbie Oiatoiii 
paTde,) but that walking in the Snnnc, 
although for other cause he walked, 
jet need(‘s he nunight be snulnnnt , and 
having the sound of those aunuent 
poets still iniging in Li's eaies, he 
mniight needes, m sinning, hit out st>nie 
ot their tunes. 

“ Sui c I thinke, and thinke T think not 
ainisse, that they bung moat giace, and, 
as one would say, authontic to the veise. 
Por albe, amongst many other taiilts, it 
spccialh be obiected of Talla against 
Line, and of othei against Salust, that 
xvith ovci much stiidie they aftect anti- 
quitie, as coveiing theiebyeicdence and 
honour of elder yeaics ; jet I am of 
opinion, and eke the best learned aie of 
the like, that ^those auncicnt soleinne 
w'oids aie a gicat ornament, both m 
the one, and m the othei . 

“Ofttimcs an ancient woide maketh 
the stile seeme giaxe, and as it were 
reverend, no othei wi'-e than x\e honoi 
and reverence graj^ haires loi a ceitame 
religious legal d which we have of old 
age. 

“ But if any will rashly blame his pui- 
pose in choice of olde and unwonted 
wordes, him may I more lastly blame 
and eondemne, or of witlesse heodiness 
in indging, or of heedless hardiness in 
li'i^pdeipning, for m my oinnion it is one 
pmse, of many which ai‘e due 


to this i>oet, that he hath lahnicd to 
rcstoie as to then imhtt'ul heiitage such 
good and natiuall English woides, as 
have bcene long time out of use, and 
almost elcane disheiited Which it tlie 
oiilv cause, that out motbei -tongue, 
which tiuly of itself i-- both lull mough 
foi piose and stateh enough toi ^ei^e, 
hath long time b<>enc counted most baie 
and baiien of both AVliith diuauh, 
when as some eiide.n omi'd to sahe and 
iccuic, they p.itelied up tlie holes with 
pceces and lags ot othei languages, 
boirowing lieie ol the Fieneh, theie of 
the Italian, cveij wlieie of the Latin; 
not weighing how all these tongues 
act Old with them sc he.s but much woiso, 
with ouis. so now they ha\e made oiii 
English long a gallimautrj, or hodge- 
podge of all othei s])eeclies 

“ Othei some, not so well scene in the 
English tongue, as peihaps m othei 
languag<‘s, d tluu happen to In a' an 
olde woid, albt it M*i \ natui 'll and 
sigmhcant, en out strandituai, th '* 
w<' speake no Ihighsli but gibbet isii, ni 
kUIku such as in olde tune Kiaudi'i s 
motliei spake, whose tirsi shanu' is 
that tlievaie not ashauu'd, in then own 
mothci -tongue to ho toimted stiangeis 
and alums. The second shame no less 
than the fust, that wiuitso thev under- 
stand not, they streightway deeme to be 
scnselesse and not at all to he under- 
stoode.” 

B. SerrosED Vw! me vnismh ix Old 
Exclisu. (See p 12.3.) 

Eampier,- 1703, i. 292, has clear 
round,” and i 5, fiCy apjiaiently in 
the New England sense “We went 
ashore and diied oui cloaths, cleaned 
our guns, diied oui amiuumtioii, ,ind 
Jixt ourselves ag’ainst our cnomies if we 
should he attacked.” 

To feel of, oecni’s in Knox’s Ceilnn, 
1081. “They usually gather them 
before thej’' be full iipe, boreing an 
hole in them, and/ce/^/n; o/tbe kernel, 
thej" know if they bo iipo enough ior 
then pui pose” (p. 11) 

Tonguey {tungy), foiincrly common, 
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and ^till sometimes nsctl, in Xew Eiii?- 
Iciiid, in the sense of llnent in speech, 
eloquent, oecuis in the oldei text of the 
Wichihte vcision of Ecclus. Yin. 4, ix. 

2 5 . The later text has jangle) e instead. 

C. P A 1 11 OF S T «L I n s. (Rce p. 127 ) 

The phiase pai) of sfao's ns used hy 
Palsqiave, Hakluyt, Shake^peaie, and 
Geoiqe Sandys, tind it is found in the 
hlemuiis ot Scubleius, as ivcll as in 
many Enqlnsh classics of the best aiye of 
oiii hleiatnie. The tancicd iiicoiiect- j 
ness lies in a supposed misapprehension ' 
ot the meaning of f>tau, ^^hlch tho''e i 
uho eiiticue the jiliiasc imagine to he i 
svnonmious rath step or t)ead But 
this IS fi mistake The Anglo-f^axon 
s t cU q e 1 , r hence oui sl((>)\ is deiived 
lioin the vcib stigan, to asonni oi 
(li))ih^ rlueh, in the loiiii f,ig oi 
ras in use as an English loib as late as 
the time ot Spensci Stfcger and 
Atai), though sometimes contoumhd 
nth st(j), propel ly signiiv alike the 
entile system of sueitssiYo ^teps h} 
■which re .s/// or elnuh fiotu one floor to 
anuthei, and they nuv Iheiefoie be ton- 
sideied as (ollectne nouns Thus IVIil- 
ton, I^aiadnse Zn&f^ iii al0~3 

“vSatan Irom hence, nor on the lowei 

iStan^ 


STAIR"!.” , 103 

That sealed h} of gold to hearen 
gate, 

Looks dor ii r itk r ondei at the sudden 
Mew 

Of all this -woild at once.” 

But it is usual to cliMde the stui, 
rhen the height of the stones is cm - 
suleiable, into tiiqhts or sections scj'i - 
lated b\ landinu-plac(‘s, and each fliykt 
might not impiopeilj be considcicd a-! 
independent sfan. Nor in the cn^at 
inaiuiity of htaiis, thcie nas hut on 
mtei mediate landnig-platc, and of couio^ 
the whole ascent tioni fluoi to fiuor r is 
dmded into two flmhrs or and 

thus foimcd a j)air ot 

In the Mipplcniciit to the hr-t ccktion 
ot ^Yohstel, it Is suagcsled that this 
cxpiession oiigmated in tlic u^c oi prnr 
to de-ignatc, not a couple, but “ <tny 
numbei of paies, oi equal things that 
go together,” as “ a 2)ai) 'set) of chess, 
men, a pan (pack) oi caids This is a 
plausible, and peiliaps the turn pjaiia- 
tion , but ncvcithckss, as sfa)? s chd 
not ine.m ,step<t, but -jhghrh of '^tep‘>, I 
I tlnnk file tlieoiv T ha^c proposed upon 
th>‘ rhule moie piobabie The Glos-, 
of Aich 3 212, g.M'S tins qwitatmii 

horn VfiUiani ot Yi.iecstei * “a h.'g’i 
gicso called a hteif) of xxxii. 'iiepgg^f 
rhicdi coiiesjionds to Milton’s usi* uf 
the woidh. 



LECTURE IX. 


VOCABULARY OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 1. Clas^ifitiitiou of languages. § 2. Deiivntion of woids, § 3. ComiioM- 
tion of YfoifK. § 4 Simple and composite languages § 5. Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels. § 6. Compansm hetwecn English and otliei languages in the 
powei of del iration and composition. § 7. Geiman bcieiitilic nomenolatiiie 
compaied with. English. 


II. 

§ 1. For the purpose of ohtaining a corupiclieiisivc view of pai- 
ticular branches of knowledge, and of detemnning tlic special lela- 
tions ■wliicli subsist between them all, modern science has ibuiid the 
ioim of generalization termed clubsificathv, a veiy efficient, not to 
say a necessary, instrument. As an auxiliary to the cuinpicdiensioii 

a given classification, and especially as a lielp to the inemoiy in 
retaining it, a systematic, and, as some hold, so far as possihle, a 
descriptive, nomciiclatuie is iiuhspeiisahh'. 1310 wuh' langeof recent 
pliysical scieuce, aivd the extent to wlindi, in ihs vaiious .ippliealions, 
it enters into and peivades the social life of llui agt*, have nnule its 
dialect in some sort a common medium of init'rcoinmmucatiou 
between men of different races and tongues. And Urns Linuauis, 
the father of modern botany and zoology, and Jjavoisicr, who occupies 
a scaicely less conspicuous iiosition in the history of modern chemistry, 
]i,ave imlirectly exercised almost as important an influence on the 
language, as, directly, upon the science of succeeding generations. 
A full discussion of the punciplcs of scientific nomenclature woiihl 
he too wide a digression Irom the path of inquiry maaked out for tlu* 
]')resent course, but it will be useful to notice some misapjihcations 
of them, and I shall have occasion to recur again to the subject, m 
treating of the parts of sjiccch.*** 

I will piecede what I have now to say in relation to it hy some 
remarks on the classifi.cation of languages, and on derivation and 
composition in Enghsh. Languages liavc been vai'iously classed 
according to their elements, their structure, their powder of self- 
development, their historical origin or then geogra})hical disinhu- 
tlun. But the appAication of scientific principles to the comparison 
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of (liffeieut languages, or families of language, is so new a stufly tliat 
110 one sysft'in ul arraDgeinent can yet Re said to Lave received tlie 
absent of scholars, iii any other way than as a piovisional <hstiihii- 
tion. The iiomeuclature of the diffen-nt hiaiiches of linguistic 
knowledge, ])hono]ogy, derivative etymology, inflexion and syntax, 
is perhaps still moie unsettled, and almost eveiy Continental giam- 
inaiiaii pioposes a new set ol names foi even the parts ot speech. 
So far IS the ])assion for anatomizing, describing and naimiig carried, 
lljat. some [ihilologists, as ibi instance Becker, divide, subdivide, dis- 
tinguish and sjieeify language and its elements, until it is almost a 
gi eater eifort to master and letaiii the analysis and its nomeiiclatiire, 
tJiau to learn the giammatical lorms and syntactical rules of the 
speed j to which they are applied. I doubt the piacllcal value of 
methods so ailificial as to elevate the technicalities of art above ait 
itself, and I shall, throughout this coiiise, which I have more than 
once descnlied as altogether introductoiy and prepaiatory, confine 
myself, as iai as piacticahlc, to old and familiar appellations of all 
that belongs to the desciiption of language and the elements which 
compose it, 

§ 2 . Among the vaiious classifications of language, not the most 
scientific, coitainly, lait one ot the most obvious, is that which looks 
at them niih ndeience to their [lower of enlarging their vocalailnrv 
by vai} mg an<l com[)oimdnig native radicals, or in other words, tlieir 
organic law of giuw tin This classification is inc<)m[)lete, because 
it res[)ects woids considered as indejtendent and individual, leaving 
syntactical structure and othei important [loints altogether out of 
view; hut, as we are now consideiing the vocabulary, it is, for our 
[iresent [an pose, the most convenient arrangement. 

Dvrivution^ in its hioadcst sense, includes all [nocessos by vhich 
now words are toimed iiom given loots. In oidinaty language, how- 
ever, grammatical inflexions are not emhiaced in tlie teiin, an<l n 
may he added, tliafc where the [irnnitivc and the dciivative belong 
to tlie same language, theie is usually a cliange of form, a change ol 
gra,mnia,tical class, and a change of relative import.^' I shall, at 
[)resent, s[)eak only of derivation from native loots. A radical, 
which, in its sim[)lcst iurm and use, serves only as an attributive, in 
other words an adjective, may he made to denote the quality which 
it ascribes, dr an act by which that quality is manifested or im[)artod, 
and thus become a noun or a veih ; or contrariwise, a root which 
affirms the doing of an act, the being in a state, or the conscioiisncBs 


Theie is not alwnvs a change of form, as will he seen heieafter, nor Is 
tliGiG necohsanly a change of giammatical cAws. The noun mohoneer is de- 
1 ived fi om the noun afiction ; <m(l again, suice is derived from sitheme^ and 
that from a still older form, without any change of either Qkts$ ot nwanmfjf* 
Sec Lecture XIV. 
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or a sensation or emotion, and of course a verb, may Drcoine 1lie name 
of an agent, a quality or a condition. Thus, to lakt^ tlu' lirst cas(‘ 
supjiosed, red is the simplest form m which that root is known lotlu* 
English language, and in that lorni it is an adjective denoting tliai 
the object to which it is applied )>osscsses a certain colour. It we nhd 
to this loot the syllabic -ness, forming the denvativi' ref/z/ess', tin' iiew 
word means the power of producing upon tlu* eyiJ tin' Si'nsnHon 
excited hy red ohjects ; it becomes tlie name of that, eoloiii, and is a 
substantive. If instead of that ending, we add tlu' sellable -f/( /q 
which gives us redden, the dciivaiivc signifies to hecnine ri'd, to 
make led, and is a verh. So in the othei cas(‘, flic xerh ad m ire, 
(which lor the present jairpose may be treated as a radical,) signi- 
tying to reganl with wonder or surprise mingled wifh respK^t of 
aliection, by tlie addition of the consonant -r, becoinis a siibsfnnliv< , 
adiiurcr, and denotes a poison ciitertanung the seiitniieiit I have just 
dehned. In the ibiin admiral hn, it is also a suhsfanfive, indicating 
the conscionsucss or expression ol that sent iraoni, and if ehangi'd to 
adiniraUe, it becomes an adjective cx])ressing the ])ossLSsion of 
qualities wdiich excite admiration, or entitle objects to be tidmind. 
In all tbesc cases, the modified wools are said to ho di’rned (i\»m, 
to be derivatives of, the simple radical, and they aie ehangid m ibun 
by the addition of a svllalih'. But the change oi form nui\ l)e inndo 
in a different way, namdy, by the siibstitufion of olhiM' lei li'is, iisnalh 
vow'els, for some of those oftlie radical. Tlius fVoin fla* w-ih fo /n’/of, 
we have, hy a change of vowel, the snbsf. infixes fnotd and Inaai, ad 
expressing the same radical notion; fioiu tin' xeili (o iJunlc, liy a 
change of both vo'wel and consona,nt, fhe salisfnnlive llioiaihl ; (Vuin 
the verb scf?, by a like change, the suhsfaniixe na/hl ^ liom llievtrb 
to freeze, the substantive /;us/l ; from the snbstantivi's (jhm and 
gra^s, by a change of the sjioken not the written vowel, the viM’hs to 
glaze and to rjraze. Thus tar the change of grammatical class lias 
been indicated by a change of form, and this is the usual, hut not llu- 
constant process of derivatiun. There are still many instances, a^.di 
in earlier stages uf English there were many more, wliere a radieid is 
em])loyed in a ncuv class, without a change of foun. Thus the suh- 
stantive man, xvitlioiit the alteration of a letter, heenmes a veih, ainl 
we say to mau a sldij ; so from arm, to arm a/orfre.s,s ; from sial<lJr, 
hit, and hr idle, io saddle, hit, or bridle a horse : and the ^ jMorte db\i- 
tliur ’ speaks of a knight as being -W’qW swarded and xvell shahhd, 
using participial forms w^hicli imply the verbs to sarord, and to sliiehlr^ 
§ 3.^ Com^mUionm etymology means the forming of one word out 


^ In many cases of this sort the modern verh has lieen formeU from nn 
Anglo-^aon word of the same etymology and grammatical class, liy droppins: 
fhe ciiaracteristic verbal ending -an ; in others, it is altogether of mceiit oiigiiq 
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of two or more, or willioiit change of f(»nn in eitlici In woids 
framed by conipobition, each ol tlie constituents may p<tsscss and still 
letam an independent signilicance, as foi example m m 

winch instance each half ot tlie \\oid has just the same sense as \\lien 
employed hy itself, though, in oidei to complete tlie meaning of the 
eoinpoiuid, something must he mentally siip^'litd, tnide) Uoufl, a^ 
hhiglish gianmiaiians say, or, as the J.aliiis moie happih expmss it, 
s u h a lid 1 1 11111 , uhdei'lu'ard. In this case, the delict of meaning 
js 111 the ant of connexion between the two halves ot the wool, 
and .s 7 oj^, and a loreignei, imac<|iiaiiittd w itli the uil(*& of Phighsh cran- 
j osition, an Italian ior instance, would not he ahle to peiceive liow 
ilie English meaning could he gweii to tlie com})ouud by the meie 
]uxtaposition of its elements, any more than hy saying vapore- 
iegno, A\hich would expuss nothing. So long as this void was a 
new one, eveiy English lieaiei &u]>plied the notion of the elastic foice 
of steam acting as the motive povei ol the ship, though now, both 
the name and the tlaiig aie so faniiliar, that bimtubhip does not 
always suggest its ow ii et} inologv. T his mode o' composition is ni« ao 
a p])ropi lately called wjtjhdtudfton^ and lu tlie language of some ludo 
])Coples it IS earned so i.u, that all tl'e memh(as ol a peiiud maybe in- 
coigioratcd into one void, vhicli alone expiesses an eiitiio putposition. 
dlieie aae, lio\MWei, as J shall shovr m I oat mg the siiliject of inflex- 
ions, munv inglily relmed <iud oultivaled lanniumis, via le m ally the 
same lliiug is elfeeted ’by a meie change ni the lomi ot an uncorn- 
] iouiid(‘d vv Ol d. ' fn the majority of compound v ords m the Eiiiupeaii 
languagi s, the conipuneiit pails aie not all sepaiately significant, hut 
llie void consists of a piineij'al Kuheal, tlie sense ol vhich is leveisul, 
extended, luiuled, s])ecilicate<l, or uiliei\\ise qualified, In CoinlhiiiL'g 
with it a. ]niiliclc oi otliei del('iminati\ e, not ol ilsell exprebsive of a 
stale, quality, or act. Oi this class tif ctnqujuiids w’e Laxe tew 
])iirely English examples, the fc^axou insc])aiahle particles, and tl.e 
piepusitions and adxeihs used as qualiticaiives m c*oLipusitioii,lia\ing 


ami, so long as it has evnted as a veih, it has been identical m foiin with it?, 
pimiitne noun. 

The Ameiicnn to pi ogress is one of the few oeib.ilii'od nouns of lecent coin- 
age It has not much to lecomnieiid it Ise'^ides its iioxelty, hut it ‘■eems, iinhn- 
tuiiatoly, likely to hccuie full le.ogiution on both sides of tbe Atlantic. Isee 
faitliei, Lecture XJV. 

^ Jn speaking of polys yllaluc inflexional fonns as nncompountled, I do not 
mean to expies^ dissent fiom the tlieoiy that ^^eak mtie\ious geneialiy lesuit 
fioni the coalescem-e of ]uuticles oi pioiiuiins vitli xeibal loots. AvS, howex^er, 
tlie sou ICC and histoiy of such ioinuitions aie m most caws unknown, the in- 
ilexions of cultivated languages must, in piactice, be legaided as having lost the 
(hai aider ot compounds, and this is e^pecialIy true wheie old and established 
infleMonal endings aie applied to voids of lecent oiigin or iutiuduction. bee 
Lent me XY. 
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become cliicfly obsolete or limited m tlieir cm|)lo}’'itient, and tlio place 
of tlie native woids into wLicli they eiiteied liaviii^* been siip[)licd by 
Frencli or Latin compounds leady-madc to our luiuds. 

§4. Theie are languages whose vocabulary is chiefly made up oi 
primitive Avords, and of words vhich by sim[)le and obvious lules ai'e 
derived bom, or composed of, piimitivcs. TIk'Sc laiinilives oi 
radicals arc usually moiiosyllabh's indigenous to the langiingi', and 
still existing in it as imh-pendont A\oids. Theio are otlua longueN 
AA’hose stock of woifls is oJ' a composite chaiactta, anti in a coiisideiable 
degree boiiOA\ed horn loieign Liuguages, or deiived tioin native roots 
now obsolete oi so clianged in loiin m the piocesses of deri\ation and 
composition, that they aie no longer leadilv lecogiiized as the souiec 
of the Avoid. Languages ol tlie iormer class tieely allow the foima.- 
tion of new vmids Loth by deiivatioii and h\ conipositJoii ; those ot 
the latter leluctaully admit a lesoit to cither of these methods of on- 
riclniig tlie Ameabiilaiy, and prefer lathei to eiilaige tlieir stcick bp 
buiioAvmg fiom foieign tongues, iliau to develope and modify, by 
organic piocesses, the significance of their own primitives. Of course, 
beie and elseA\diere, I use pnmitiob m a very lestiicled sense, and by 
no means as implying that the loots to wdneh w^c refer European 
words are necessarily oi even probably but sinpily that 

they have no known and demonstiahle histoiical descent bom distant 
or apparently 1 emotely lelated tongues, and tluaidbro slaiid in the 
place of pimntives to the vocahulaiy which is composed, or has 
giown out of tliem. 

To tlie former of the two classes T ha\e mentioned, that, namely, 
wlieic most of the wolds aie eitliei primitive, or deiived by obvious 
processes from roots familiar to evciy native, lithaig the (Iret'k, the 
German, the Icelandic, and the Anglo-Saxon ; to the latter, that is 
where the radicals of the Avoids arc often obsolete, or tlieir derivatnui 
obscure, belong the Latin, and, in a still liighei dt-grt'C, Avhat are 
called the Ivomancc languages, or tliose derived from the Ijatiiu 
English uccu[>ies a place betAA^een the two, but perhaps less lesemhles 
the tornier than the latter, particularly as it shaics Avith these mueli 
of their incapacity of forming at wull ncAv Avoids bom familiar roots. 


^ We liaA-e still ‘•ome 8a\on qualifiojitwes left, and it is mucli to bo desiu'.L 
tliat the use of them may be e\ten(led. Tims, AA^e piecede radical Aoibs, sub-* 
fetiintwes, and adjectiA^es, by the negative oi piiiMtiro syllable, un-, as in the 
AA’ordb to undo, ntibelieve'',iinhnovn : the insepaiahle particle ni/s-, as m mis- 
apprehend, iim~plac€i mis-npphj, mis-call ; the adv^erbs of place, out, up, and 
dotm ; as in outside, ip-hokl, do^ni-fall ; the prefiv he- as in he-dew, he-stnun. 
In these last iUhtances, the particle he- rehiins its original foice, and it Avas 
foimeiiy mach more extensively used, such Avoids as he-blod, for coAan’ed Avith 
blood, he-pauxkred fm ^piinkled Avith poAv^der, being A'ery common, but in most 
modern words wdth tliis piefix, it has ceased to modify the meumiig of the radi- 
cal appiQciably, 
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llio powoi of derivation and composition was eminently clrnactcTiNtic 
.)1‘ our inateinal Anglo-Saxon, but was mucli dmnnisljod i]},orj tlie 
iiitiodiiciion of the Konnan Fmicli, or, to speak inoie justly, tljc 
Latin element, which refused to accuinniodate itsell to this oigamc 
latiilty of the Saxon tongue. 

§ 5. A companson of the Anglo-Saxon tianslation of the Gospels 
with the leceived xansion, is instinctive on this point The laltei is 
distmauisht'd fur its fieedoni liom Latinisms, and was made wntli 
ionstani leference to the Greek, and with an exident design sedu - 
loiisly to axaad unneccssaiy coincidence's of expression x\ilh the 
A^ulgate and the older translations made from it. The Anglo-Paxon 
veision xvas taken liom the Ttala or the ATilgate, and 2 )iohal>ly, 
Ihough this IS not ceitain, witlanit anx" op]'Oitimity of compaiison 
xvith tiansiations m othei languages, and vet its voeahiilaiy is almost 
])inely ot native giowth. Exmn the special words chaiactenstic of 
ilie civil and political hie of Jndea, and of the Jewish and Chustian 
leliiions, aie very genendly sipiphed by indigenous woids, sim}ile or 
rompouiid, of conespondmg etyuiohigy. The standaid English X’cr- 
siun ado[)ts, xvitliout tianslation, tbe voids ])iu]diet, sciilie, sepulchie, 
ceiitmioo, liaptize, synagogue, lesuireclion, disciple, paiabie, tiea- 
siue, ])hansee, whereas the Anglo-Saxon ein]»loys, instead, native 
words, oilen, no doubt, iiamed lor this sjiecial ■{)iii]jose. Tims, for 
pi'Ojfhi'k we have wilega, a XMse or knovmg man; ior scribe^ 
hocere, liuok-inan ; lor sepulchre, byrgen, x\ hence our xvoids 
l)U}y, and hinow in the sense of fimenil-moimd ; for anturlon, 
h u n d red - ma n , the etymological equnalcnt oi the Latin cen- 
t u r 1 0 ; for baptize, f n 1 1 i a n ; ioi synnyoyue, g e s a m n u n g , c< ai- 
giegation; for resin vectwu, a3rist, npiismg; ioi discijih, leoiii- 
I u g - c n 1 h t , leainmg-X''oiith ; ioi parable, b i g s p e 1 , the Gei lua n 
B <i 1 s [) i e 1, example ; lor treasure^ g o 1 d - h o r <1 ; fur /.vYg 
sundcr-halga, ovei-hoty. The wuul cmploved as the erpinxi- 
leiit of repentance, or the Latin j^cen iteutia, is leniaikable 
because it does not invohm the noiioii of penance, a ceiemonial or 
disciihiiaiy satislaction, xvlnch is a chaiactenstic of the IioinislL 
theolog),and seems mphed exmn in the Lutheran Biisse thun. 
The Anglo-Saxon da}<lbote don, daidbote, which aie used 
ior repent and ictieiitance, convey the idea of making satisfaction or 
compensation, not to the Chinch, but to tbe patty xvronged, and 
there fore, ii not proper translations of llie coi responding xvords in the 
Greek iext, tliey are departures from the Yulgate. I cannot but 
legn id these facts as an argument of some weight in suppoit of the 
theoiy xvliich maintains that the jirimitive English Chinch x\as sub- 
stantially independent of the Papal See. 

§ 0. Our present powei of deiivation and composition is mncli 
restricted, and while many other living languages can cliango ali 
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iiouns, .substantive aiiT adjective, iuio eucli otlici, or iiiio vcibs, and 
vice versd, still rctnmmi; the lool-lbnn, nlucli laakivs lln' lU'W-eoined 
word at once iiudcnstaod byeveiy native eai, we, on ilie ecuitrai}, 
are constantly obliged to lesoit to C(»in])ound.s ot lort'w.n and tons 
unmeaning loots, wlienevei ive wisb to exiu’css n eoni])le\ idi'a 1 \\ a 
single wold. The Geinian and oilier eognatt* lane^uages .still retain 
this command ovci tlieir owui liereditaiy resomoes, and, in point- o! 
Toady intelligibility and picluresqiieiiess oC (‘xprc'ssion, they liaA'e 
tlms an important advantage over languages winch, like the Tallin 
and its deiivatives, po.s.sess Ils.s plastic ])o\\er. T'heie aie, in all liie 
Gothic tongues, numeioii.s com[)OLiud.s, ol veiy obvious ('hniulogv, 
wbicli aie most eminently ex]ae.ssive, consideied as a pai t ol wli.it 
may be called tbe nature-speech ol man, as eontiasted wit-li that 
winch IS more a2>pio])riatelv the diah-cl ol lileialuie and ail, and thus 
tho.so ]angiiages_^aie veiy iich, just wIumi , as I ivinaik'd in a, idnmu 
lecture, oiu ow'n IS growing pool. The \ ocahiilary hcloiigiug to th<‘ 
affections, the tenns desciiptivo ol the spontaneous aeliou of tlio 
lutfellectual and moi al raciilties, the ])ictoiial winds whiieh hung t’ne 
iiiateiial cieatiou vividly before us, the.se in the langnaaes in c[nesiioa 
are all inoie numerous, more forcible than the Latin terms by which 
W’e have too often sup] died their places. 

The facility of derivation and conijio.sition in the GoaTv and Goihic 
Lingiiages is almost imlnuited, and a naLve, once niasler ol tlie 
radicals, and fully po.s.ses.se(l oi tiie law.s ot foinnd'oii, cm at ;ni\ tnij'‘ 
e'vtein])ui iz(‘ a w'oid for the precise expression ot anv eoinpleti' idea, li** 
max choose to embody m a single vouihle. Ansloph uies has a, wt-rd 
oi loinleeu syllaldes, liom six ladicals, signilyiie; nunnh -rlsing-earlx - 
and-hiii rying-to-the-tiibimal-to-diMiounce-anotlierdoi-an-uhraidum-o''- 
a-law-couceniing-the-exportatioii-o[-tigs, so that one word expressis 
an idea, the translation of which into Thmlish occupies twandy-two. 
In another case, the same diamatist coins a wand ol seventy-two 
syllables, as the name of a dish composed of a great number ot m- 
gredients, and Ihchter quotes Forstei a.s <aiit]iorit3 fora Han.skrit com- 
pound of one hundred and fd'tj’-two syllaldes. Toss has tuiuied a 
Gel man eciuivalent for the first mentioned of the.s(‘ s e s (j ii i p e d a. 1 1 a 
verha^ eighteen-inch words, as Horace calls them, and the German 
W’ord, like the Greek, is, m this and othci siimkir cas^xs, an exanqile 
of agglutination rathei than technical elymological composition, in 
the Gothic languages, the elements ol the coiiipoimd aie not gimeially 
very numerous, but Icelandic, Anglo-Baxon and German have many 
veiy forcible inseparable particles and modes of composition, by 
which a xvondeifiil life and vigoiii is imparted to language. Thus m 
Icelandic the paiticle of, too much, is mstmet with meaning, ami 

Morgeaddminerungshaacle]indcheiiecktsx''ei derbnnihwaiiJei iing 
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\\lieii a man of lower rank rcpioved Ins foster-son, a NTorwegian 
king, foi indiscreetly conlernng too liigli rank on a sukject, lie ad- 
niinisteied a moie pointed itibuke by tbe single comjiound, of- jai I, 
fds t i i ininn' (too much a jail, my fosler-son l)*tbau if he liad 
said, as one would express the same thought in English, You are too 
libeial in bestowing rank! Yh)ii jnomote Sveinn above his mei its ? 
Ill the same adniiialile language, a -woid of tliiee syllables precisely 
equivalent in its elements, and almost in fuim, to our woids 
fdfher iwxdljcUe)', nif ans a son who has sui passed the raeiitsofliis 
iather. The Anglo-Saxon inseiiaiable pai tides, 2 /ts and/oi - 

col 1 esponding to the Geiman c i had gieat loice and hcauty, andi 
the w liter who shall restoie them to then primitive use and sigmti- 
eance will coiilor a gi eater benefit upon our poetical dialect than 1 c 
AvliO shall natuializc a thousand lloinauce radicals.*' We have a few' 
conqioimds with tlie preiixgde/ - Kinaniiiig. For example, is 
compounded of IkJ and/or- used in the sense of oppositnai oi contiast, 
so that wlimli means to cominaiid, when compounded with /or-, 
s’guilies to prohibit; but most ol the woids into wdnch tins particle 
cnleicd aie iinlortunately obsolete, lloa much hcttei a woid is foihh*!^ 
than lainlfiom bleeding , fonh^ than lum; /o?Y///o//erf,tlian dwundkdi. 
awaiv ; fvifoiighfait^ than tiled with fighting , f<>rju(hje^ tlian unjustly 
coiideinu ; forpaitd^ tlian wasted away ; funratched^mi waniy with 
\/atchuig, fo>'iranih(‘<l, than tiled with wamdeiing, oi, in anotli^r 
sensi', than luiMiig lost the ^^ay; forchof^ed, than W'eaiy of piiisuit; 
J^orarpt, tlian exhausted with weeping ; fonvorrt, than tiled or wuiii 
out; and so, wdiai a losing bargain we made wdieu W'e exchanged 
those beaiitii 111 w'ords, ivauhopL'^ioY despan, aiiel luantrust, foi jealousy 
01 siis[ticion ! 

However sta])le in its stiuctme English must now be considered, 
y(‘t tlie wailaic betwY>eu its elements is not absolutely ended, 
and though x»‘i-ice has been pioclanned, some skiimishing is still 
going oil. AVe yet foige out e^uestmnable dell^atlves and solder 
together unlaw till compounds, in colloquial and csiiccially jocular 
d.scmiis'e, and bold aulhuis likeCailyle will now^ and then venture to 
piiiita heteioelox foimatioii. Good writeis yveio less sciupulous tw'o 
hundred years ago, but since Queen Anne’s time w’e aie become too 
]»iecise, and as the French say preaous, to toleiate the wmiels m yyhicb 
uiir piogeiiitois elelightcd. Fuller conceuied himself little about 
si ai died yeibal criticism, helped liimselt to a good w'ord wherever lie 
could find it, and, when need was, maimractared one lor the purpc'se. 
'j’hus, m telling the stoiy ul the elderly gentleman with tw'o Icrnahi 
ii'icnds, one o( whom, near Ins owm age, i»]ucked out his black bans, 
the olhei, iiioie juveiule, his white ones, he says the younger lui- 

^ See Notes aiul Illustiationfa, Liscponihlc Put ticles^ 
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(jrayliaired Liin.'^ This, however, is iiotwoise than our now common 
trijdicatc compounds, horse-rail-iunl, stcnin-tow-hoat., and the hke.f 
The Icolaiidic and the Ang,lo*Saxou, though not lufeiioi to the 
German ni lacility ot com]K)sitioin had nevertheless a smaller nuud)ei 
of distinctive and derivative forms, and they were thus duven to use 
composition in some cases, where the Teuton expressed a smiihir 
notion by a difleience of ending. Of these combinations, tlnnv is one 
common to the Scandinavian and theKiiglish, which, iiiawkwaidness, 
surpasses almost anything to he met with in any other spc'eeh. I 
lefei to that by which the distinction of sex is expressed, not. hy a 
teuniiiation or an independent adjective, but by using the personal 
})! 01101111 as a prefix, as toi example in the words he-bewt and sJie^Mtr, 
la-goat and slie-goat.X 

7 . The effort which German scholars have long been making to 
t^nbstitiite native for foreign dciiwitives and compounds, lias occasioned 
the fabiiaition of many extremely clumsy ivords, and tlie newly 
a\iakened Kcal for the study of Anglo-Saxon and Old English wail 
[jrobably lead to somewhat similar results m our tongue. The prin- 
ciples of composition may then be considered to have a prospective, if 
not an immediate, practical bearing on English etymology, and 1 wall 
illustrate some of them hy examples drawn fiom the German, wdnch 
exhihit their actual application in mure taiigihlc and mtelligihle 
shapes than the present scienUfic dialect of Ihiglish piesents. 'fake, 

** The privntire ?m- ivas Rnmeily nmeh inoie fo'e!}’' tlian nt prer-oiit. 
Heywouil iuw uupnt, aud FuIUm, in his hcimou ‘Coinfuii in (\il.nnily,’ hays, 
‘‘ Gotl jieimitteth the loundatious tu he destiuyetl, lieeause Ik* knows lie wn ua- 
ilestioy them, 1 mean lohuiM them.’' Sjdvester, the tiansjatoi ot the “ Onine” 
DiiB.utas, the delight of Slmkespeaie’s umtempoiaiies, nscfc, tu toaoUL: fui to 

“ Mmde-gladding fruit tliat oiin un-oldc' a man 

Du D vur IS, edition of 3 Gl 1, p. G08. 

In the Wyeliflite versions, Prol. to Romans, 299, we tind : “ The Jowis 
.... hi hreknig of thekwe have tnnonhijnd God Rom. i. 13, 1 iiyie 

for yon to l>ord Ckiientloa somewhere has, “ iodaken iioLoe of.” 

i Clumsy as are some of the-.e compounds, the French ai e sometimes driven 
to employ eombmat'ons even moie unwieldy. Chmesc-Biajai -cane'^mnj he 
eudmed, hut canne- a-suere- de-la-Chine can only })e paiallelcd hy our 
mongrel pocn'ct-haud-her-ch lef 

Sylvester is remaikahle for the holdneas of his agt^lutiuatirms In liis senes 
of .sonnets, ‘The Miiaclc of Peace,’ \xe tiiid “ tlic In-oiie-Chnst-haptized,” 
the beife-wpalewvoimding Lance,” llf yerfc.t-inost-piince-ioy*i] people,” and 
ethers not less extraordmai y. 

Not less awkward than these compounds is the em])loymeat of the personal 
}iroiioua for male and female^ as m Damjaer, 1703, i. lod : . hoth 

lies and Bhds [the Initles] come ashoar m the day-time and lie in the sun ” 
Grimm’s Dictionary, under Er, 11, gives veiy similar exam]des of the employ- 
ment of er and sie in Geiman, and this is liaully W’ot'bc than the common 
German of the neuter diminutives, Munnehen and Wei lichen, man- 
iuitj and wif cling j to designate, lespectively, the male and the female of animals. 
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for iiistaBCo, the idea of fluidity. The Auglo-F^axon and the Old 
( 5 crinan had no siihstaiitive to expi ess this notion, the condition of 
htuiig fluid, hilt they used the spcciflc woids iiatcr, oil, and the lihe, 
instead of framing a generic teiin to oxpiess them all, Science Isas 
taiiglit that, besides the gross, heavy, visible, mcompi o&sible fluids, 
vater and oil, there are inoie etlieieal substances, possessing the 
quality (jf fluidity, that is oi flowing and spreading indefinitely when 
only paitially confined, and which aie, besides, light and highly coiii- 
])ressihle, elastic, and, nsnally, mvisihle and appaiently inadhesive. 
Oi such fluids, Common an, and the moie lecently detec led gases, 
aic iamiliai exam] lies. Before the esstiitial character of the gases 
vus nndei stood, English had horiowed the WiSiii Jin kUfy from the 
Latin, to denote the most ohvious and sti iking characteristic of’ v'atei, 
oil, and otliei like bodies, and the Geimans had foinied fiom the 
n.ative veih flies sen, to flow, a corresponding substantive, 
E 1 u s s 1 g k e i t , which is applied Loth to the i>roperty of fluidity 
nud to bodies which possess it. The knowledge of tlie character of 
gaseous fluids lendeied it desnahle to contiivc some means of gronp- 
mg imdci sepal ate denominations the two classi's, namely, the 
ma»mpicssi])le, inelastic, visible, and the comjiiessihle, elastic, and 
invisible fluids. In English, we have not yet distingiuslied them, 
except by adding the epithets elastic, gaseous, coinpressihle, or 
inelastic, incoin])ics&i])le ; hut in Germany compound adjectives have 
been flamed, which, clothed in an English loim, would answ’cr to 
vl abf tc-'fliiid siihstances au<l droyabh -fluid substances, or, those 
which left flee expand themselves like an, and those wTicli c<m he 
(hopped or ])oiired out, like w'atcr. in English w'e confine the ati- 
[K'llatioii liquid to these latter, hilt we aj>idyyAa‘/il iinhscriminately to 
Ijufli. 'Plins AVG call oil and water lujuuh^ hut w^e cannot speak oi 
an* and the simple gases as Uqtilds, though in poetiy the ihruse 
lujuid etJirr and the like aio used ; but on the other lidiul, A\e ap]>]y 
the suhsiantive and adjective fluid to air, vxiler, and oil alike. 
Doubtless the peiiod is not Jar distant wflien the elastic and the m- 
elastic fluids will ho distmginsiied by appiojaiate designal luas in 
English, though it may he hoped less ciimhious ones than the Ger- 
man, and Ave sliall also piohahly haA'e specific generalizations tor 
tlie watery and the oleaginous fluids. 

Ifowevei desiiahle it may he to rccoyer the ancient plasticity of 
tlie xiiiglo-Saxon speech, and to restore to ciicuiatiun many oi its 
uhstfiete most ex]>ressiA'e Avoids, yet the pi eAuilencc, ann mg English 
'ioiars, of a iairism as exclusive as that oi Germany, Avonld lie a 
svtious injiiiy to the language, 'as indited I think it is m German 
jLelf, though of course a far less evil m a haimonioiis and iinmixed 
speeeli like file Gcimaii, than in one fundamentally composite, and, to 
0^0 a legal term, rciiugnanl, like ouis. German is singulaily homo- 
geneous and consistent m its vocabulaiy and its structure, and the 
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desire to strongllicn and mamtam its oucucssof diameter is oxtrcuiely 
natural y itk those to whom it is vernacular. The esst'utial unity of 
its s}>occh gives its study immenso value as both a philological and 
an intellectual disci] iline, and it has ])u\vei lully coiitubulcd to the 
ciniueiitly national and original chaiacter oi a litciatiue which, fui a 
century, has done inoie to widen the spliiue of luimau knowledge, 
and elevate the hahitual lango of human thought, than (he leaininy 
and the intellect ofallthc woildhcsides. 1 think, nevertheless, that it 
lias piiichased its pi ('sent linguistic pniity at some cost of clcauu'ss 
and piccision of cxpiessiou, peiluips even at sumo loss of dibiiuctness 
of thought. 

Although it must he admitted, tliat Giciliiy of Avcnd-ceinage is in 
many respects a gieat linguistic couvemoace, it i>s (piite auoilu'i 
question whcthei, lu ]>hiloso{lucal exactness of UK'aning, anything 
IS gained hy using woids dcuved fioin or compounded ol roots so 
faniiliar that they continually foice upon us tluui oftcai tuvial 
etymology, and thus withdraw our atleirion from the ligiuaiive ui 
abstract meaning which wc seek to impose upon them. 

We express most moral afteclions, most intellectual functions and 
attiihiites, most critical cah'goiies and most scieutidc notions, hy 
W(jrds derived from Greek and Latin piimitjvcs. Such woids do no! 
carry their own definition witli them, and to the mere English 
student tliey aio imielv aihitraiy m their s’gnilicalion.*^ The scicntilu' 
writer who intiodiiccs or enqiloys llieni, inni so deliiu' his hnnis as 
to attach to them the ]>ieciso ak'a he wishi's to eon\(‘v,and thr 
K'ader or heaier loceivi's tlie vind unaceoiii pained hy aiv incon- 
g'luous image suggested hy its root-hnn. WIh'I'i*, on 1} ■ eontiap\, 
wools applied to such ii<d»le uses aie di'rivi'd ftoni coinnuui nid olten 
vulgar roots, fioni the v(-cahular> of the maiket, the kilclien or tlie 
stable, the thoughts of the readoi uuist he iVeqaeuily disLuihed hy 
gross or undigmtied images, called forth hy an etymology (liauii 
ifoiii die names of famihai and huiidile ohjecls and processes. Take, 
tor instance, the geogiaphical meaning of the ijaim-Enghsli unuls 
longitude and latitude. The ancients supposed the torud and tlie 
frigid zones to he iminhahitahle and even impenetrable hy man, hut 
while the eaith, as known to them, was hounded westunully hy tl'C 
Atlantic Ocean, it extended indefinitely to wants the cast. ’'Jlie 
dimensions of the hahi table woild, then (and ancient geogia])liy 
embraced only the homo of man, 77 ohovfjLcvrj), weiv much gieaiei, 
measured fiom vest to east, than from south to north. Acconliiigly, 
early geographers called the greater dmiensioii, 01 the ea.st and west 
line, the leiifjth^ loiigitudo, of the earth, the shoiiei diincnsioii, 
or the north and south hue, tliey denominated its hreaiUhj I a 1 i 1 11 d o. 


See Lecture lY. 
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T]i<’se I.atin teiiiis me letanied in tlie modem gcograitliy of mo&t 
Euiepeaii^'iiatioiis, but with a iiiodilied meaning. The north or 
south disUiice ot ajiy jiomton the eaith’s smface honi the couator is 
tbe 1101 th ui south latitude of that point. The east or west <listance 
between two lines diawii pel pendioulai h' to the ecjiiator, thiough two 
p-uiiils oil the earth’s siuface, is tlie east or west longitU'''e ol those 
points iioiii eacli otlier. Latitude and longitude et^miologically 
indeed mean hreo^llh and yei, in then use m English, their 

loim dues not suggest to the student tlieir primal}" ladical significa- 
tion, and lie attaches to them no iiieaiTmg whatevei but then true 
sc entific impoit. The employment of the English teims hrendth 
and /eugtJij to denote icspectiTcly north and south and east and west 
distance on the sin lace ol a spheie, would, in the present advanced 
stale of our knowledge, be a peiveisioii oi the tiue meaning ofwouls. 
Yet tins IS exactly what Gcimau purism docs when it i ejects the 
precise, philosupliic huydade and latttude^ substitutes foi them tlie 
vague and iiiacciiiate temis Lange and Lieite, length and 
hieadtli, and sa\s, accoidingly, that St. Peteisbiirg lies m sixty 
degices of north /nvao/k//, and twenty-eight of ea&t hnqtli from Pans. 
iSliil moie palpable is this abuse of spcLch wdieii a ditieieiit toim of 
e\piession is eiiiplo}'ed, and wm aie told that the hreadth ot the city 
of New York is 41'’’ N., its la)if/th 74° W.*' 

In like manner, the English adjective great and the German 
gross aie both, m tlieir pRtpei signification, applicable only to 
objects winch, as tested by the oidmaiy standanis of coinpaiison, are 
large, and theii nouns, great nei^s iii the one language, G-rdsse in 
the otlici, aie stuctly conjugate m meaning. In the philosophic 
dialect ol English and the liomance languages, we magnitiide 

as the scientific equivalent ol uze, dimensions. Magnitude is derived 
horn the Lalm m a gnus, gloat, but that etymology is not so fami- 
liar to English cars as to attach to the wmid magnitude the idea of 
ivLilively laigc bulk, and wo apply the leim, without a sense of 
mcoiigiuily, to tlie dimensions of any object however small. The 
Geinians use G i o s s e as the scientific equivalent of magnitude, and 
111 this tlicy peiveit language in the same way we should do, in 
speaking of the greatness of iiiiciuscopic animalculai so small that a 
hundred of them could he on the point of a pm. 

So ill cliciiiistry and in the language ol industrial art, to calcine 
signifies to reduce, by longer or shoiter exposuie to heat, metals and 


I do not know whetlier the Geimans or the Dutch weie the fiist to trnns- 
fofj longitude ami latitude by n.itive voids ot then lespective tongues. The 
eailiest ox.unides I have noted of the u&e of modem equivalents of the^e wouls 
aie lu Dappei, BeSi hnjiing van Peisle, 1G72, ‘‘ De studt Derliend is gelegen op 
lie lengte van vijf en tmktig giaden, en op de nooder breete van een en 
veertigh gradeii, deitigh minuten*’ (p. 20J. 

Eng, Lan. h 
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oilier budieti pu[)nlaiiy consideiecl iucombiiHtible, lo a fniible eondiiion. 
Tlie biiruiiig of lime is a raniiliar mslancc ol caloniaiiun, aod in iacl 
calcina is cleaved fvom calx, tlio Latin word tor lime. 11m iii 
Inneslune, and the substances lo which metals and many otlua 
bodies are reduced by heat, ha\]iig a eortaiu rcsi'inliiauci lo eadi 
ptbei in consistence and other pi o[)ei ties, weie conceha'd to ]>e chemi- 
call3m elated, and therelore the name of calx was applied to I lies'* 
siibslaiiees m the dialect ut the alcheiimsts, and })assed imm then 
laboratories into the lanj^aage of comniuii hie. The Jhi:;h>^h verl) 
calcuie, lu us, to whom the otvmoh»;ay of the word is not alwmys 
pL'eseut, expiesses piecisel^-' the i eduction of mcombiistilile subst.Uice.s 
to the state of a calx. The model ii Geimaii uses, instead oi‘ tlie 
aid lemical c a 1 c i ii i r e n , the verb v e i k a 1 k c n , deri \'ed i’l •jm 
Kalk, June, which is no doubt allied to the Latin calx, and pro- 
bably enough derived liom it. But Ivalk has not the fSi^^nificatioii 
of calc, and the veib verkalken, therefore, piopeih' means to 
reduce to hnte, nut lo biine to the condition of a calx, which lattei 
acceptation the scientific lainsts have aibitrarily, and in viulaiioii of 
the piiucitiles of then own language, imposed upon it. 

We have some, but, happily, not many similar examples in the 
received scientific dialect of English. Our snhstautive acul, for 
instance, is Latin, but, for want of a native term, we emjdov it as a 
conjugate iioim to the adjective sour, and it has become almost as 
familiar a word as sour itself. Chemistry adopted ucitl as the 
technical name of a class of bodies, of winch tho.se first rccoginzcd in 
science weie distinguished by sourness ut taste. Bui as chemical 
knowledge advanced, it was discovered that Iheie weie compuuiids 
pieciselj’’ analogous in essential character, which were not sour, and 
consetiuentty acahiy was lait an acoideiilal qiiahty of some of those 
boihes, not a necessary or univeraal charactoiistic of all. It wms 
thought too late to change the name, and accordingly in all the 
Emopean languages the temi acid, or its etj mological equivalent, is 
now applie<l to lock-cvystal, quartz, and flint. In like, maimer, liom 
a similar nusajiplication of salt, in scientifle use, chemists class the 
substance of which jimk-buttles, French mnrors, windows and opeia 
glasses are made, among the sedts, while, on the other hand, analysts 
have declaied that the essential character, not only of other so-called 
salts, hut of Common kitchen-salt, the salt of salt.s, had b(*en mis- 
taken, that salt IS not a salt, and accordingly have excluded that 
substance from the class of bodies upon winch, as then* liiiest lepre- 
seiitative, it had bestowed its uame.*^ Tlie attempt to pi ess into the 
service of the exact sciences wmnls taken from the vocabulary oi 
common life is thus seen to be objectionable, because siicb woids me 


Liebig, Qheimsche Briefer Viexte Autlage, i. 9G. 
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T'>copcil)lc of scIeiitiJic })ieci.siuii and singleness of meaning, an-l, moie- 
as in llie lustaiices cited, they ollen expiess eiitiiely laAe 
j'^'i’ons of pliysicnl fact. 

’\\dtii lespect to coniponnds of trmal roots, it miisi Ee admirud 
Eat they are adYantageonsl3^ employed as tlie naiiicb ol lainiiiai 
* lateiial or iniinateiial (jLjects and pmeesses, ol a souiewLat ceanplex 
E’d not aEstuise nature. Tims skiviuhmt is a Lettei Y'uid than tlie 
t treco-Freiicli iij^roscaplie, tlie German Yorgefiiki than 
j)i'dstntuuent. So English physicians would have dune rnoie visely 
"‘1 adopting the xilain dcsciiptive comiiounds, day-hhiuhtiss aiio 
V hjhf-bhuilHess, winch, as appellations of certain altectiuns of the 
si-eht, explain themselves, than to huiiov^ the Gieek n y e t a 1 o p i a 
A .inch has been applied by some writeis to one of those maladies, by 
otlieis to its conveisc, and which, as wc ieain fiom Isiduie, the 
'^'aiitlsoii of the gieat King Theodoric, was just as eqinvocal twelve 
hundred and fifty yeais ago as it is to-day. '' 

But in the use of these woids in the dialect of science, in tlieir 
npihcatioii to abstiact or ohscure i>hiloso] ducal conccjitions, the inap- 
[ u t >pi lateness of a uonienclatiire deiived hum Icumliar loots is olteii veiy 
nhvious. Our English woid onatoiny, wlncli, lelerred to its Gi eck 
o'lgnial, means simply cutthig iq*, has come to have the sigintication 
ol carefully dissecting, sepaiatmg, oi laying open by the knife, the 
i.aniework, tissues and vessels of animal 1 )udies vutli a view of 

udyiiig tlie structure and functions ol their organs ; and all this is 
fiiiiy iiii])hed and felt by every s] leaker or hearer, viieiiever the word 
IS ntteied, nor does it suggest to the mmd any other possible signifi- 
cation, or call up any alien image. Many Geiman wi iters have 
chosen to repudiate this so expiessive, definite, and strictly ])lnlo- 
sophic void, and to substitute lor it the compound Zerglie- 
dernngsknnst, which, diessed m an English lorm, vonld be 
ecpiivalent to the xirt-of-di^/iLeiulerlng, oi moie exactly, the Vu- 
lunhing-cirt. Now this imwieldy compound lather expresses the act 
of dissecting, the mechanical pait of anatomy, and some therefore 
have thought it necessary to employ another woid, Zerglie- 
d e r u n g s w 1 s s e n s c h a f 1 5 the knowledge or science of iinlimbm<g, 
to indicate the scientific purpose and character of anatomy, v'hicli is 
so happily implied m what to ns is a puiely arbitrary word. 

Whenever a deiivative or compound term ma}', without violence, 
have several meanings, it is a matter of consideiabie difficiilry lor 
those to whom all these meanings are, so to speak, inslmctively iaim- 
har, to confine their intellectual conceptions strictly to one, but, to the 


" “ Ny/craXcoxla est passio qiu per diem visas patentihiis nculis denegatnr, 
et not 'till ms irnientihus tenehris ledditiu, aut veisa vice (ut pleiique Toluiit) 
die ledditur, nude negatiu.”— IsiDOnus, Ong. iv. c. vm. 
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Englltsli student, anatomy is ^nactically not a coinjioiind. He does 
nut refci it to its etjumological suurce, and to him it can mean nothing 
hut scientific dissection; nor can the woifi suggest any image not 
appropriately belonging to that idea. ' > 

In the rioinenclatiire of Chemistry, to designate the bodies which, 
because analysis is not yet earned beyond them, are iDrovisionaliy 
denominated simjde suhstances, w^e employ Greek compounds, giving 
to them, by formal definition, and therefore arliitrarily, a piecise, 
.distinct, rigorously sc.entific meaning, excluding all other tineci or 
collateral, propr or figuiative, significations. In the German chemical 
ncmenclatme, these bodies aie designated by Teutonic compounds 
derived fiom roots as tiivial as any in the language. The \voids 
cnt'bon, hydrogen^ oxygen, nitrogen, employed m English, do not 
ncall their etymology, and their meaning is gathered only fiom 
technical definition. They exprebs the entiie scientific notion of the 
ohjects they stand for, and arc abridged definitions, oi rather signs of 
definition, of those ohjects. They are to the English student as 
purely intellectual symbols as the signs of addition, subtiactir)n, and 
equality m Algehia, or, to use a moie appropriate simile, as their 
initials C fur carbon, H for hydrogen, 0 for oxygon, and the like, 
which, in conjunction wdth numcials, are used in expressing quanti- 
tative proportions in pi unary combinations. The correspoiidmg 
Geinian comj_)ounds, Kohl-Stoff, Wasscr-St of f, fSauer- 
S 1 0 f f, and Stick-Sioft, conUutiiff, water-stuff', smir-sfnfj', and 
(diohe-stnff, ex]}iiis>s, each, only a single one of the characteiistics of 
the body to wdiich they aie ajiplied, to say notlimg of the iiiiplulosu- 
phical tendency of tliiis giossly niateiializing and vulgarizing our 
concejition of agencies so subtile and so ethereal m their nalure.* **^ 

* The nFe of the new Gei man technical teiins is snhje<‘t to this furthei- incon- 
Tenience, that the compound will not admit the adjectival form, and of eoiir^'e 
the noun is without a conjugate attributive. While, theietbie, a German may 
say, in pure Teutonic, fur nmdorng, the Ait-of-dismembering, tor astro} 0 i>ti/, 
vStiu -knowledge ; foi Etirth-kno%’i ledge and Earth-description (either 

of whi'h, hy the way, may as piopeily apply to soil or rock as to the globe yet 
■when he has occasion for a conespondmg adjective, he must lesoit to the Gieek 
compounds anatomisch, astronomiseh, geogi aphi&ch, and thus he 
introduces confusion into his scientiHc dialect, and loses whatever had been 
gamed by the mtiodiiction of native compound nouns. So, in expiesMiig the 
<puuititative proportions detei mined hy idt'mate analysis m chemistry, ho uses 
H and 0, the initials of hydiogen and oxygen, to lepiC'ent those bodies, and 
the student of chemistiy is taught that H stands for Wasseistotf, 0 for 
S a 11 e r s 1 0 f f , and so of the i ert. 

The phiiohophers of Huihmd have exhibited a gi eater degiee of etymological 
courage than their German biethieii. They haAe fianied conjugate adjoctncs 
foi their newly-foimed scientific cbmpomid nouns, ami thus built up siichw’ords 
^ oatleedkuudig iov aru tumical, tie proefondei vindelij ke iveten- 
s-jChappen for the erjjerimentul scien<‘es, in which last heptasyllable, indeed, 

rlidical wold proef is piolably not indigenous, hut bun owed fiom the 
through the French. 
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It is no answer to the objections I am urging to say that habit 
reconciles us to the scientific use of unscientific terms ; that they at 
length,' when employed coinbinatkai with other words* of ai*t,- sink 
theh etymology, so to speak, and cease to suggest disturbing images ; 
for just in the same j)roportion as they do this they cease to l.-e. 
desciiptive at all, and the only argument left for their use is that oi' a 
form more in harmony with the ordinaiy orthoepical combinations e t 
the Language ; an argmnent certainly not to be weighed against tin* 
obvious disadvantages of a vocabulary wliich is not only trivial, 
which scientific discovery is constantly showing to have been fomidcd 
on false analogies, and eiToneous theory. 

There is, it must he admitted, a convenience in the double forms of 
some part of the German neologistic nomenclatoe, as for example In. 
the distinction between Erdkunde, the knowledge of the eartlg, 
and Erdbeschreibnng, the description of the earth. These 
ideas are indeed logically distinguishable, because we may know that 
which we do not imdertake to desciibe, and we may imdeitake to 
describe that which we know, or, as experience nnhappaly too oltcn 
shows, that which we do not know; hut it is by no means clear that 
there is any advantage in having a separate word for the expressiuii 
of every disiinguisliahle shade of human thought. True it is, as is 
observed by Coleridge, that “by iarniliarizing the mind to equivocal 
expressions, that is, such as may he taken in two or more difiereiit 
meanings, we introduce coiifiision of thought, and furnish the sophist 
with his best and handiest tools. For the juggle of sophistry consists, 
fur the greater paik, in using a word in one sense in the ijremiscs, and 
in another sense in the conclusion.” But it is equally tme, as the 
same gveat master elsewhere remarks, that “it is a dull and obtuse 
mind, that must divide in order to distinguish.” The ramifications 
and subdivisions of our vocahulaiy must end somewhere. The per- 
mutations and combinations of articulate sounds are not infinite, nor 
can the human memory retain an unlimited number of words. It is 
inevitable that in some cases one word must serve to express difierent 
ideas, and, if they be ideas finm the occasional confusion of which no 
danger to any gi’eat moral or intellectual principle is to he feared, we 
must he content to trust to the intelligence of our hearers to distim 
guish for themselves. There is much intellectual discipline in the 
mere use of language. The easiest disciplines are not necessarily the 
best, and therefore a vocabulary so complete as never to exercise the 
sagacity of a reader, by obliging bim to choose between two meanings, 
either of which is possible, would afibrd veiy Httle training to 
faculties of whose culture speech is of itself the most ]>owerful. 
instrument, ' - . 
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IXSEPAPABLE PaPTICLES. 

(See p. 141.) 

It IS Teiy difficult to define the mean- 
ing of insepaiable particles, because then 
force IS usually moie oi less moflified b^ 
that of the radical viith •Rhieh thej aie 
combined, .aid theiefore their ftiJinifi- 
caiiCG IS best learned by the study of 
examples. He- is sometimes an mten- 
sive of the sense of the verb to ulneh 
it 18 prefixed, but it inoie usually and 
properly '-tiics to express a pcculiai 
relation bctu eeii the radical notion con- 
veyed bv the mb and the nominative 
or objective of the vcib, by v.hich, vrhile 
the nominative ana objective letain 
their sMitiftical character of subject 
and object, they aie logically placed in 
a difieient category. Thus, if I spriukle 
■vi'ater, the object on vrhich the drops 
fall IS hefiprinlied , I bestrew tlie ground 
TS’ith roses by strewing the flovrcrs upon 
it , dry eaith is powdered to dust, and 
the garments of a traveller are be~ 
pair (tend with the dust. In veiymany 
Angl(j-Sax(jn, as veil as modern English 
reibs, tlic pieftx /vc-bas no discoverable 
fcH'ce, and in several instances vro use 


he- where the primitive word was com- 
pounded vith the paiticlc go. Our 
behove^ foi example, is the Anglo-Saxon 
g e- 1 y f a n, (the Gei man a 1 a u b e n ) . 
I do not know that the liistoiy of tins 
change has been tiaced, but it took 
place very eaily, foi g e i e cl c ii , a parti- 
cipial foim, IS the only woid m Lajamun 
with the prefix ge-, and it oecius in 
the Onnuhnn only in g c h a t e ii n , also 
a paiticiple. The prefix i- (the Saxon 
pai ticipial and preterite augment g e - , 
possibly distinct fi'om the prefix g c - , 
used with other forms) is met with in 
the Ormuhim m one instance only, but 
in many eases in Layamon. The coui- 
pound fonn hehei e docs not occm in the 
Ormuhim at all, Icfenii and trow- 
weiin, the modern ti'ow, being em- 
ployed instead ; but it is often used in 
Layamon in different veibal and nominal 
forms, as bileaf, bilcf, vcibs, and 
biloKie, bileuc, noun. Jbi- (not 
to be confounded vith/orc-, as in fme- 
tcU) seems to have eon c '-ponded neaily 
to tlie Gorman vei- m all its v.iiious 
u^cs, and, as m the case of he-, its pecu- 
liar foice IS too subtle and vaiiabie to 
be fixed by definition. 
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LECTUEE X. 

YOCABULAEY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 1. The 1 elutions between man and his speech. § 2. Unity of national lau- 
g.ia^e. § 3. Language and chaiactei. § 4. Ethical chaiacter uf woids. 
§ 5. ReLgious terms. § 0. Vague woids. § 7. Iieaction of words. 
§ 8. Moderation m language. 


III. 

§ 1, The aplioiipm, popiibrir, Liit perhaps eiTonconsly, ascrihed to 
Biifftii, The style is the ruiui,” is a Imiited application of tlie geneial 
tlieory, that there is such a rJatiun between the inind of man and the 
speech he uses, tliat a peifect knowledge of either w< mid enahle an 
acute phycLulugical philologist to deduce and construct tin other 
Loin it. The distinctive characteristics of nations or laces empluymg 
ditferent tongues, so iai as we are able to account for tliein, are due 
to causes external to the iiidiyidiial, though common in tlieii operation 
to the whole people, such as climate, natuial productions, modes 
of life dependent on soil and climate, or, in short, physical con- 
diiions. 

dVe might then admit tliis theory, mthout qualification, if it were 
once established that the language of a people is altogether a natural 
piodiict of their physical constitution and circimistances, and that 
its character depends upon laws as material as those which deter- 
mine the hue and growth of the hair, the colour of the eyes and 
skin, the musical quality of the human voice, or the inarticulate cries 
of the lower animals. But those who believe that there is in man 
a life above organization, a spirit above nature, will be slow to allow 
that his only instrument for the outward mamfestation of his 
iinglitiest intellectual energies and loftiest moral aspirations, as well 
as his sole means of systematic culture for the intellect and heart, can 
be the product of a mode of physical beiug whitSh, though in some 
points superior in degiee, is yet identical in kind, with that shared 
also by the lowest of the brutes that acknowledge him as theiiMord 
and master. Xor is tlie theory in question at all consistent with 
observed facts ; for while nations, not distinguished bj’- any marked 
difterences of physical stiucture or external condition, use languages 
characterized by wide di^'ersities of vocabulaiy and syntax, individi^^*; 
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ill the same natioiij the same lioiischokl, e^'cn, clis})lay stiiking dis- 
similarities of xierson, of intellect, and of temper, and yet, in spite of 
pcrccptihle variations in ai*ticulafion,aiid in the choice and collocation 
of ^vords, speak m the main not only one langnnge, hiii one dialect. 
History presents niiineions instances of a complelo revolution in 
national character, without any radical change in the language of tlie 
people, and, contrariwise, of persistence of characier with a great 
change in tongue. The forms of speech which the slavish, and 
therefore cleseivedly enslaved, rioman of the fiist century of oiir era 
employed in addiessing Tihcriiis, weie as simple and direct as those 
of a soldier would have been m con vci sing with his centurion in the 
heroic age of Piegiilus. The Icolandei of the twelfth century carried 
the law of blood for blood as far as the Corsican or the Kahyle of the 
niiieteeiith, and when Ins honour was piqued, or his passions roused, 
he was as sanguinary iii his temper as the Spaniard, tlie Anizcli- 
Arab, or the Ashantee. His desceiidi'iits, speaking very nearly the 
same dialect, are so much softened in charactei, that violence is almust 
imkiiown among them, and when, a few years since, a native was 
condemned to death, not one of Ins countrymen could be induced to 
act as the minister of avenging justice. On the other hand, it would 
he difficiill to make out any difference of character, habits, or even 
ethical system, between the Bedouin of the present day and his an- 
cestors in the time of Abraham and of Job,, and yet Ins language has 
iiiirraestionahly undergone many gieat changes. 

^ The lelations between man and his speech are not capalde of pin- 
Ciso formulation, and we c<innot 2>erhaps make any nearer a2)pi oacli 
•* to exact truth than to say, that wliilc every people has its general 
analogies, every individual lias his peculiar idiosyncrasies, jibysical, 
mental, and linguistic, and that mind and speech, national and indi- 
vidual, modify and are modified by each other, to an extent, and hy 
the operation of laws, which we are not yet able to define, though, in 
particular instances, the lelation of cause and effect can be confidently 
affirmed to exist. 

§ 2 , But, in the midst of this uncertainty, we still recognize the 
working of the giuat jninciple of diversity in nmty, which chaiac- 
teiizes all the ojierationn of the creative mind, and though eveiy man 
has. a dialect of his oum, as he has his own special features of cha- 
racter, his distinct pecuhanties of shape, gait, tone, and gesiuie, ui, 
short, the individualities which make him John and not Peter, j'et, 
over and above all these, he shares in the general traits which together 
make up the unify of his language, the unity of his nation. “ Unity 
of speech,” says a Danish writer, ‘Us a necessary condition of the 
independent develojmient of a people, and the coexistence of two 
il^nguages in a iiolitical stale is one of the greatest national niis- 
Every race has its own organic growth, which im|)i esses 
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its own peculiar fomi on the leligions ideas and the philosopliical 
opinions of the people, on then political constitution, their 
their customs ; and the expression of all these individualities is fuiinil 
in the s}>eecli. In this aie emhahned that to \vhich they havi 
aspiicd, that to which they have attained. Theie 'we find the recoid 
of their thought, its conipiehension, wealth, and depth, tlie life of the 
people, the limits of then culture, then* appetencies and tlieir an- 
tipathies, wdiatsoever has geiininated, fructified, npened, and passed 
an ay among them, — yes, even their shortcomings and their trespasses. 
The peo})le and then* language aie so con-natural, that tlie caie 
thiives, changes, perishes -with the other.” So iar our author ; and, 
With the allowances to be made for the exaggeration into wiiicli 
w liters are often led by their enthusiasm for then* subject, his viev's 
arc entitled to general concurrence. We thmk by wnrds, and thcic- 
fure thought and woids cannot but act and leact on each other. As 
a man speaks, so he thinks, and as a man thinkelh in his heait so 
lo ne. 

It IS evident, therefoie, that nnity of speech is essential to the iinhy 
cf a people. Coiniininity of language is a stronger bond than idenl ry 
ol relignui or of goveinnieiit, and coutemiioraneous .nations (jne 
Sj^yoech, however ibimally sepaiated hy diifeieuees oi cieed oi of poliUe d 
eagamzation, aie essentially one in culture, one in tendency, one in 
iniluence. Thefine paliiotic ehusiun of Arndt, “ Was ist des DeutscLt'U 
Tateiiand?” was founded upon the idea that the oneness of the 
Deutsche Ziiuge, the German speech, implied a oneness of spirit, of 
interest, of aims, and of duties, and the univeisai acceptance with 
■which the song was received u^as evidence that the poet had stiuck a 
chord to which every 1 eutonic heart responded. The national laii- 
L,uage IS the key to the national intellect, the national heart, and it is 
ilie special vocation of what is technically called philology, as distin- 
guished fiom linguistics, to avail itself of the study ol language as a 
means of knowing, not man in the abstract, but man as collected mio 
dibtmct communities, infoimed with the same sjiiiit, exjiosed to tlm 
same moulding iiifliiences, and pursuing the same gi’eat objects I'y 
substantially the same means. We aie certainly not antiic»nzed to 
conclude that all the individuals of a nation are altogether alike 
because they speak the same mother-tongue, but tbeir characters lae- 
sumably lesemble each other as nearly as the fragments of the common 
language which each has appropriated to his own use. Eveiy iirli- 
vidual selects from the geneial stock his own vocabulary, liis favoiime 
combinations of words, bis own forms of syntax, and thus fiamcs for 
Limself a dialect, the outward expression of which is an index to the 
iimer life of the man. No two Enghshmen, Germans, or Frenclimen 
speak and act in all points alike, jet in the character, as well as in 
speech, they would generally be found to have more points of sym- 
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patliy and re&einblauce wiili each otliCTythau ciilicr of tliem "with any 
man of a dirfereiit tongue, 

§ 3. Tlie relations between the grammatical structure or goiieial 
idiom of a language, and the moial and intellectua] cliaincicr of those 
who speak it, arc usually much more uncertain and ol)Scurc ihan the 
connexion between tlie particular wouls which compose then stuck, 
and the thoughts, liahiis and tendencies of those ivbo employ them. 
Except under circumstances where our mouths are sealed, and our 
thoughts suppressed, fiom motives of prudence, of delicacy, or of 
shame, the names of the ol^jects dearest to the heart, the expiession 
of the passions ivliich most absorb us, the nonienclatuie of the 
religious, social, or political creeds or paities to uhich we have at- 
tached ourselves, wull most fieqiiently rise to the lips. Hence it is 
the Yoealmlary and the phraseological combinations of the man, or 
class of men, which must serve as the clue to guide us into the secret 
recesses of their being ; and in spite of occasional exceptions, apparent 
or real, it is generally true that our choice of words, as also of the 
special or conventional meanings of •words, is determined by the cha- 
racter, the ruling passion, the habitual thoughts, — ^by the life, in 
short, of the man ; and in this sense Ben Jonson uttered' a gieat and 
important truth when he said, ‘‘ Language most shows a man : speak 
that I may see thee ! It springs out of the most retired and inmost parts 
of us, and is the image of the parent of it, the mind. No glass ren- 
ders a man’s form and likeness so true as Ins speech.” 

But there is much nsk of error m the too-extended application of 
this criterion. In two cases only can wx be justified in condemning 
a people upon the strength of indications furnished by their language 
alone. The one is that of the voluntary, or at least the//’ee, selection 
of a debased or perverted diction, when a higher and purer one is 
possible ; the other, that of the non-existence of "words expressive of 
great ideas, and this -will generally be found coujiled with an abun- 
dance in terms denoting, and yet not stigmatizing, gross and wicked 
acts and passions. 

There are cases where the crimes of rulers are mirrored in the 
speech of their subjects others, where governments, by a long course 
of corruption, o]}x^iession, and tyranny, have stamped upon the lan- 
guage of their peojile, or at least upon its temporaiy conventionalities, 
a tone of hypocrisy, falsehood, baseness, that clings to the tongue, 
even after the s|)int of the nation is emancijiated, and it is prejiared to 
vindicate, by deeds of heroism, the rights, the |}rmci|>les, the dignity 
of its manhood. 


“ ‘TE you that say it not I. You do the deeds. 

Anti your ungodly deeds find me the words.” 

ISOPHOCLES, as translated by IlUton^ 
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I tlimk tlie language of Italy is a case in point. Lancloi argiieb 
tlie proiumid and hopeless depravity of the Italians from the ahject 
character of their complimentary and social dialect, and tlie phiaseo- 
iogy expie&sive of their relations vitli their ruleis or other sipieriors, 
as well as from the pompons style hy which they magniiy the 
impurlance of things in themselves insignificant, and their constant 
Use of superlatives and intensives, witli reference to trifling objects 
and occasions. Were it tme that the Lomhaids, the Piedmontese, 
the Tuscans, and the Piomans of the pieseiit day had not inherited, 
hut lively adopted, the dialect, of which Landor gives a sort of 
anthology, it would argue much in favour of his theory. Ahold,- 
and manly, and geneiuiis, and truthful people certainly would not 
clioosi to say u m i 1 i a r e ii n a s ii p p 1 i c a , to humiliate a siip- 
])li cation, tor, to present a memorial; to style the strength which 
awes, and the finesse which deceives, alike, o nest a, honesty or 
lesjfectahilitj^ ; to speak of taking human life hy poison, not as a 
crime, hut &mi})ly as a mode of facilitating death, ajutare la 
m u 1 1 e ; to employ peliegrino, foreign, for admhahle ; to apply 
to a small gai den and a cottage the title of u n p o d e r e , a X'owei ; 
to call every house vith a large door, un palazzo, a] alace ; a 
buiss ear-ring, una gioja, a joy; a xiresent of a hodkiii, un 
r e g a i 0 , a royal munificence ; an alteration in a x^iciuie, u n e n - 
1 1 m e 11 1 0 , a repentance , a man of honour, u n u o m o d i garb o, 
a well-dressed man ; a lamb’s fry, una c o s a s t u p e n d a , a 
stupendous thing; or a message sent by a footman to his tailor, 
tliivaigh a scullion, una ambasciata, an embassi". 

We must distinguish between cases ivhere words exxircssi'^e of 
great ideas, mighty truths, do not at all exist in a language, and 
those where, as in Italy, the pressure of external or accidental 
ciiciimstances has compelled the disuse or misajiplication of such, 
and the habitual emxdoyment of the baser jiart of the national 
vocabulary. Where grand words aie found in a speech, there grand 
thoughts, noble pui poses, high resolves exist also, or at the least 
the spark slumbers, which a favoming breath may kindle into a 
cheiislniig or a devouring flame. 

Every individual is, in a sense, a natural product of the pcojile to 
whom he belongs ; and the brave and good, who so long x)ined m the 
dungeons of ISTaxiles and of Pionie, are a sufficient proof that the oj)- 
X>ression which has lo^iped the flower, has failed to extiijpate the root, 
of Italian virtue, ^ 

§ 4. For the purposes of intellectual, moral, and esjiecfally religious 
culture, a speech must possess ap^iropriate woids for the exiiression of 
all mental, ethical and sxiiritual states and xuncesses, and where such 
a nomenclature is totally wanting, there is no depth O'f de|>ravity 
tciiich we are not authorized to inter fiom so dexjlorable a deficiency 
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of tlie means of appreliension, reflection, and instmeiion, cuiicernlng 
tlie caidinal interests andliighestpoweis and perceptions of Lmiiaiiity. 
It is in tlie non-existence of woids of tins class, tliai missiuiianes, and 
other teachers of Christianity and civilization, have found the must 
formidahle ohstaclcs to the propagation of intellectual and rclignais 
light and truth among the heathen. Even the Gieek, with all its 
wealth of words, had, ns 'Wesley long ago ohserved, no term foi tlie 
Christian viitne of himility, until the great Apostle framed one 
for it, and for this the moral poverty of the classic stieech compelled 
him to resort to a root conveying the idea, not of self-ahasement 
in the consciousness of utter unwoitlimess in the sight of a pure 
and holy God, hut of positive debasement, meanness, and niiserahlc- 
ness of spirit. 

Let us suppose a people cursed with a speech winch had no teims 
coirespondmg to the ideas of holiness, faith, veneration, conscience, 
truth,, iastice, dignity, love, mercy, henevolence, or their contraries, 
Gould its moral teachers frame an ethical system founded on qualities 
whose very existence their language, and of course the conscious self- 
' knowledge of the people, did not lecogmzo ? Could they enloice the 
duty of truthfulness in word and deed ; of a reverential deference to 
what is great and worthy in man ; of love and adoration for the mi- 
measurahly higher and better attributes of the Deity ; of charity, of 
philanthropy, of patience, and of lesigiiation, in a tongue which ]'0S- 
sessed no terms to denote the moral and the religious virtues ’ But 
even these alone would not render a language an adequate medium 
for the communication of all moral doctrme. lien must learn to fear, 
hate and abhor that which is evil, as ’well as to love and follow after 
that Avhich is good ; and to this end, the vices, as well as the virtues, 
must have names by which they can be described and held up as 
things to he dreaded, loathed and shunned. We regard the Hehiew- 
Greek diction of the Now Testament as eminently plain and simple, 
and so indeed it is, as compared with the general dialect of Greek litera- 
ture ; hut what aiichuess of vocahulaiy does it display with respect to 
all that concerns the moral, the spkitual, and even the intellectual 
interests of humanity I What a range of abstract thought, what an 
armoury of dialectic weapons, what an enginery of vocal implements 
for operating on the human soul, do the Epistles of the learned Paul 
exhibit! The G-ospel of the unschooled John throws forward most 
conspicuously another phase of language ; for, as Paul appeals to the 
moral, through the intellectual faculties, John, on the other hand, 
finds Ms way to the head by the channel of the heart, and Ms diction 
is- of course in great part composed of the words which describe or 


* l^avuvotbpocr'liP'n occurs in Acts xx, 19, Eph. iv, 2, PHI. ij. 3, Col. iii. 12 
-I, Pet T* 5, ^ 
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excite the sensibilities, the better syinpathiesof our nature. Now Iho 
respective dialects of these two apostles could liave existed only as tlu‘ 
result of a long coiiise of mental and religious tramiiig in ibi^ races 
who used the speech employed by them, and where siicli traiiuug lic.s 
not heen enjoyed, there no such vocabulary can be developed, and of 
coiuse no such doctrine expressed. 

Hence the translation of the Bil>le into iho tongues of nations of low 
moral tiaiiung has been found a matter of (‘xceeding difllcaiUy, and, 
m many instances, the translators havelieeii obliged to content tbetu- 
selves witli very loose approximations to the expression of tlie religions 
ideas of Christianity, with meic provisional phras(‘s, which they ne- 
cessarily employ for the time, and until, with more advauc(‘d mentad 
culture, there ^hall grow up also a greater compass of vocabulary, and 
a fuller development of a dialect suited to convey moral as well as in- 
tellectual truth. And hence it is that in the projiagation of a religion 
which apjpeals so powerfully to the thought, the sympathies and 11 jC 
conscience of men, education and Christianization must go hand ui 
hand ; for the teacher cannot reach the heart of his puinl until tbc}^ 
have mutually aided each other in creating a common medium, 
through which they can confei on the deep matters of moral and 
spiiitual truth. 

The Flench boast that tlicy have no word for h ihp^ and lieiicHi 
^ argue that they are less accessible^ than olber men to lliat speoKjs of 
oflicial corruption of whicb a iiccumaiy, or other mat (‘rial consahmi- 
lion, IS tbe leward. But lias not tlic roiiroach implied in the vin'y 
Word a useful influence in bringing the act to the consciousness of 
men as a shame and a sin‘? Can we iully comprehend the evil eba- 
lacter of a wrong, until we have given it a specific obiective existcuee 
by assigning to it a name, winch shall serve at ouce to designate and 
condemn? And do not tbe jocular j) o t de vin, and other vague, 
and trivial phrases, by wliicli, in the want of a projier teim to si igma- 
tize the crime, Fiench levity expi esses is, 'indicate a lack of seiisihilify 
to the heinous nature of the transgicssioii, and gloss over, and even 
half commend, the reception of imlawhil fees, as at worst but a vt'uial 
offence, the disgrace of which lies more in the detection than in tlic 
commission ?* 

§ 5. I chew your attention, on a former occasion, to the reniarkabic 


When Justinian negotiated with the Peisian ainhabsador Isdiagmins that 
shameful convention by which he pm chased a triu'e of lice years ibrh wo thou- 
sand pounds of gold, it was at first jnoposed that tlu‘ money should be paid ui 
annual instalments of four hundred pounds, but, upon fuitluu consideiation, it 
was tliought better to pay the whole at once, m order that it miglit be <‘ail(‘d a 
present, rather than a tribute. Ta yap alcr^pa hv6pi.araj hays Profopius,, 
Qv V pay p.ar a f eldOacriv dvdpojTroi tic rov tin nrKtioroy ai<rx^yt(r&ai» 
— Do Dell. Goth. iv. c. xv. 
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completeness of the tcclmical vocalmlaiy of Clirirtiianity in Anglo- 
Saxon, as exemplified in the old traiiblation of the (Jospols ; and I 
think it is much to he regretted that the great English theologians of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes did not endeavour, at a period 
when it -would have been comparatively easy, to inluse a still larger 
proiiortion of the native element into the moral and s])iritnal nomeii- 
clatiiie they adopted. The extent to which Ijatin was used in theo- 
logy by the Saxons theniselves,senously interfered with the ioimatioii 
ol a vocabnlaiy adapted to the metaphysics of Christianity, and we 
must remember that, as Latin was the only common language, and 
practicable means of communication, between the Ihighsh lielbriners 
and their teachers and hicthren on the Continent, the dialect oi the 
founcr could hardly fail to he aflbcted by the religious nomenclature 
of the latter. 

We have, nevertheless, and exclusively employ, many remaikablc 
native English words to expiess the highest and most complex oider 
of^ religions ideas, and the frequency and familiarity of their use 
implies an advanced spiritual cultime among the primitive English, a 
philosophical conception of Christian doctrine, and a strong nati\ e 
susceptibility to religious impressions, as well as a remarkable power 
of apprehending abstruse principles, and of course a high standard of 
moral and intellectual character. 

The word atoaemeut^ coriainly one of the most important terms in 
the nomenclature of Christianity, is purely English, although its 
ending is French. The historical evidence is very strongly in favour 
of the etymology at one, and accordingly the derivative should mean 
either the reconciliation of man to his Ci eater, or a oneness of spiiit 
between the two,* But this is not the usual theological sense, and 
the resemblance between atone and the German Suhne, an<l 
several older Gothic roots which involve the notion of expiation, 
furnishes some reason to suspect that the real origin of the word lies 
further back, though we cannot trace it to any known Saxon radical. 


* Roberi of Glonc^ei* has at on, in the sense of agreed, reconciled : — 

^‘Wat lialt it to telle longe % bute beo -were se|?|?e at on, 

In g:i’et lone longe y now, wan yt nolde o]3ei gon.” — P. IGl. 

“ So that the king & he 

Were thei’e so at 07i as hu mi?:te bxse.” — P. 509, 

Many binilai esamples may be found in other early English writers. I have 
not observed the noun atonement in any writer before Tyndal (1526), who 
employs it m Romans v. 11. It is not found in the WycHffite versions, I 
believe. Coverdale (1535) uses it, in Exodus xxix. 33, Leviticus iv. 20, 26, 
Romans v. 11, and in several other pas^ages. It also occurs in the Life of 
Edward Y., ascribed to Sir Thomas More, in Hardyng’s Chromcies, 1543. 

^ p. 476 of Ellises reprmt. 
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Gorl, good, lioly, bad, evil, sin, wicked, riglit, wrong, love, hate," 
liope, wise, true, false, f life, death, soul, heaven, hell, and tlieir man}" 
derivatives, are all gi'nuine Anglo-Saxon, as are also many now 
obsolete Avurds, belonging exclusively to the Christian religion, such 
as JiOi'sel,hi' eucbaiist, aneal,% to administer extreme unction, though 
most of the Avoids Avdiich Chi isliaiiity ingrafted upon the religious 
A'ocabular}' of Judaism, are in modern English represented hy deri- 
A^atives from Latin or Greek radicals. 

§ G. Both the moial and the intellectual characteristics which the 
pievalence of Clinstiaii doctrine has impressed on modern civilized 
humanity, and tlie dialect belonging to that doctrine, are so special 
and peculiar, that the mutual relations between mind, and speech as 
the expression of mind, and as also a reagent upon it, in all maiteis 
connected Avith religion, are traced without any very serious difficulty, 
hut the reciiirocal influence of woid and thought in other connexions, 
is, if not more obsem-e, at least less familiar. Take for example the 
tendency, in Avhat are fasliionaUc, and claim to he refined circles, to 


I What a fine English definition of is that AA'hich Chancei gh'es in the 
' Persoaes Title “ is old wiatiie.” It is, however, borrowed fiuni Ciceio : — 
“ Odium ira mveterata.” — Tmc. Disp iv 9. 
t We cannot perhaps malve out an etjanological mlation between false and 
any Mueso-Gotlnc root, unless we connect it with faldan, to fold, Lat. 
plicare, alliei I to AA'hich ai e simplex and duplex, whonce out smpi kit if 
and dxphcitij. But the woul occurs very early in all the Scandinavian and 
Tentonic languages, and there aie seA^eial natiA'e radicals fiom eithei of Avhich it 
may be supposed to be deiived, if indeed Ave are to belieA'e that the name of so 
fundamental an idea as that of the faLe must necessarily be borrowed from any 
other word. Hue, in aigumg against the etymology from the Latin fa Is us,' 
regrets that he is obliged to recognize the word as indigenous, and exclaims, 
Qiiam veliem in laudem gentis nostrai dici posse, illam mendacia et fallendi 
aiies ne nominal e cpiidem potuisse, antequam id a Latims didicent V* — IllRE, 
Lex, Suio-Goth. under falsk. 

The compaiison of the moral significance of particular Avoids in Anglo-Saxon 
and English piesents many points of mteiest. A siugle one shall suffice. Old, 
Avhicli is now a teim of reproach, was, strange as it may seem in these fast days 
of Young England, a respectful and even reverential epithet with the Anglo- 
Saxons; so much so, in fact, that it was the common designation of noble, 
exalted, and excellent things. E aid or was often used for prince, ruler, go- 
A'ernoi ; ealdordom v’as authority, magistracy, principality; eaidoriic, 
principal, excellent ; ealdor-apostole, chief-apostle ; eaidor-burh, chief 
city or metropolis ; and ealdorman, nobleman. 

f Ele 01 tel, the root of the word aneak is generally considered an Anglo- 
Saxon radical, but its resemblance m foim and me.ming to the Latin oleum, 
or rather to the Greek ^Xaiov, renders it probable that the name, as well as the 
thing (oUte oil), found its w'ay from Southern Em ope into the Anglo-Saxon 
and the cognate languages and nations, at so early a period that the history of 
its introduction can lio no longer traced. Housel (A. S. bus el) has been sus- 
pected to be connected with the Latin h ostia, but the occun'ence of the word 
(hull si) m Lfiphilas seems to be a sufficient refutation of this etymology. 
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tlie use of vague and iudcfiinte phrases, not so niiTch to hide a defi- 
ciency of ideas, ns to cover discreet reticences of o])nuon, or puideiit 
su])pressions of natural and sponianeons fi'cling. TLe practice of 
employing these empty sounds — they have no claim to he called 
words — is founded partly in a cautious desire of avoiding eniliarrass- 
iiig sclf-commiitals, and partly lu that vulgar preiudicc of polite 
society, which proscrihes the expressiou of decided sentiments of 
admiiation, appioval or dissatisfaction, or of precise and definite 
opinions upon any suhjcct, as contrary to the laws of good taste, in- 
dicative of a want of knov ledge of the world, and, moreover, arrogant 
and pedantic. In. this notion there is just enough of truth to dis- 
gTiise* the falsehood of tire theory, and to apologize for the mischievous 
tendencies of the practice. Doubtless, if we have no clear, decided, 
and well-grounded opinions, no ardour of feeling, and no conviciions 
of duty in leference to the subject of conversation, we should modestly 
avoid the use of pointed language, and, at the same time, a due 
regard for the feelings, the xirejudices, the ignorance, of otheis, will 
dictate a certain reserve and caution in the expression of opinions or 
sentiments which, may w'ound their piide, or violently shock their 
prepossessions. 

But the hahit of using vague language at all, and especially the 
current devices for hinting much while affirming nothing, aie in a 
high degree injurious both to jiitcision and justness of thought, niid 
to sincerity, frankness, and manliness of character. Ever}’’ vague 
and uncertain proposition has its false side, and the conlusioii of 
thought it implies is not more offensive to good taste, than its decep- 
tive character to sound morality, and tlian both to true refinement. 

§ 7. There is a fact of immense moral significance, which seems to 
have been only m modern, indeed in comparatively recent times, 
brought into notice, and made matter of distinct consciousness, 
though accessible to the observation of men ever since words first 
had a moral meaning. Its discovery is perhaps connected with 
the increased attention which individual words, their form and foi ce, 
have received in the study of the philosophy of language. It is 
one of those instances where, m the x’rogr^ss of humanity, we come 
suddenly upon the outcrop of one of those great truths which, 
like some rock-strata, extend for many days’ journey hut a lew inches 
beneath the surface, and then hnrst abruptly into full view.’*' 

The fact to which I allude is that language is not a dead, in- 
elastic, jiassive implement, but a powee, which, like all natuial 
powers, reacts on that which it calls into exercise. It is a jisycholo- 


* Thus the iniquity of the slave-tiade was suddenly brought home, as a sin, 
' to the conscience of otherwise good men, who had for many yeais purbued xt, 
one reproachful feeling, one thought of its enormous wickedneos. 
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gicftl laWj tlioiigli we know not nx^on wRat nltiraate principle it 
rests, tkat tlie mere giving of verkal nti trance to any strong 
emotion or passion, even if tire exxn-ession be unaccompanied ]>y 
an V other oiitv art! act, stimulates and intensifies tlic excitement of 
fecimg to that degiee tliat, when tlie tongue is once set iiee, tlie least ai 
is delliiuntd, and laiitc nature becomes tlie master of the man/-' 
The Connexion between tbe ajtX'iii'onth" insignificant cause and t lie 
terrible eiiect belongs to tliat X'orbion of tbe nnriiaierial man, wliOftO 
Workings, in so many fields of moial and inteliectiial action, iie 
lieluw oiir consciousness, and cuxi be detected by no etfoit ot volim- 
tary self-msxiection. Dui it is an undoubted fact, and a fact of 
whose leaifiil import most men become ade([uately awaie only v^ien 
it Js almost too late to xauiit by the knowledge, that the foniis in 
which we clothe the oiitwaid expression of the emotions, and e\eii 
oi tlie sx'cciilntivo o] anions, within ns, react with mighty force iq-uu 
tlie licait and intellect winch are the si -at ol those x>assioiis and those 
thoughts, f^o long as we have nut betuiyed by unequivocal word«l 
the bcciet cT iLo eniotions that sway the soul, so long as we aie 
uncomnntted hy formal exxa essioiis to x>^^^ficular x^imciplcs and 
ox»iniuns, so long wo are stiong to subdue the rising x>assion, lice 
to modify the til cories upon vliich we aim to tasliion our extiinal 
life. Fiery woids aie the Lot blast that inflames the luel of onr jiis- 
sionate natme, and foimulated doctrine a hedigc that conflnes the dis- 
cuisive vaiideniig or the tliouglits. In a xiersonal altercation, i1 is 
nntst often the stimulus men give themselves hy stmging words, that 
impels them to violejit acts, and in argumentative discussions, ve 
And the most convincing sn])|H>rt to our conclusions in the intemal 
echo of the elogmas we have om selves xironoiinced. Hence extreme 
circumspeciion in the use of viiiipeiative language, and in tlie 
adopliun of set x>hiases implying xiarticular opinions, is not less a 
pruileiitial than a moral duty, and it is equally impoitant that we 
strengtlien in ourselves kindly sympathies, geneious mixmlses, noble 
aims, and lofty asx)irations, by habitual freedom in their exxiressitui, 
and that we confirm ourselves in the great political, social, moral, and 
religious truths, to which calm investigation has led us, as final con- 
clusions, hy embod}ing them in forms of sound words. 

§ 8. Although our inherent or acquired moral and intellectual 
character and tendencies, and our habitual vocabulary and forms of 
speech, are influential upon each other, and though both are subject 

* Spenser was not ignorant of this important law : — 

“ But bis enemie 

Had kindled sucb coles ot displeasure, 

That tbe guudnian noulde stay his lea'»ure, 

But home him habtud viith Imioiis heate, 

Eiicreabing his -wrath with many a threate.” 

The Shepheardh Calendar (Febiuanc), ISO-i, 
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to the contiol of tlie will, yet, ncvcrtlieless, tlieir rccii^u^cal action 
if? not iif?iially matter of consciousness witli us. AVlnlc tliereforo 
we are fne in tlie employment of particular sets of words, yet, as 
the selection of those woids depends upon ohsciuc processes, unin- 
ielligible even to omselves, we cannot be said, in strict jiropriety of 
speech, to choose our dialect, thouglx we are undoubtedly responsible 
for its moral character, because we are responsible for the moral 
condition which detennines it. So limited is our self-knov ledge in 
this respect, that most men rvould be unable to produce a good 
caricature of their own individual speech, and the shibholcth of our 
]iersonal dialect is geiieiall}" unknown to oui selves, however ready 
^vetna}^ he to remaik the characteristic phraseology of others. It is 
•I mark of weakness, of poverty of speech, or at least of bad taste, 
to contimiG the use of pet words, or other peculiarities of language, 
after we have once become conscious of them as such. In dialect as 
in dress, mdividuahiy, founded upon anytlnng hut general harmony 
and superior propriety, is offensive, and good tasto demands that 
each shall please by its total impression, not by its distinguishable 
details. 
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TOCACULAKY OF THE ENGUSH LANGUAGE. 

§ 1. Piofe=:<iional dialect. § 2. New uses of words. § 3. Special uses of 
woids, * Wintei, Pecuniary, Chattels. § 4. Corn, IMmt, Fle'.li. § 5. Biihe. 
§ 6. Soldier. § 7. Mystery. § 8. Colloquial eoiruptions. § 9. Moral 
con option of woids. 

* IV. 

§ 1. I EXDEATOUEED in tlie lost lecture to point out some of tbe 
relalioDS between tlie moral and intellectual character of nations or 
individuals and the wonls of a given language employed at parti- 
cular periods, hy the people or the man. But speech is aftected 
also hy hmuhlei, more tiansitoiy, and more supeihcial influences, 
and, whatever care we may exercise in this respect, it is scarcely 
possible that our ordinary discourse should not exhibit indelible 
traces of the associations and accidents of childhood, as well as of 
the occupations and the cares, the objects and studies, the material 
or social struggles, the triimiiphs or defeats, and, in short, all the ex- 
ternal conditions that affect humanity in lipcr ytai*s. Every mode 
of life, too, has its technical vocabulary, which we may exclude 
from our habitual language, its cant wliicli we cannot, and hence an 
acute observer, well schooled in men and things, can read in a brief 
cesual conversation with strangers much of the history, as well as of 
the opinions, and the principles of all the interlocutors. 

Wi iters of works of fiction are much inclined to represent their 
characters as constantly employing the language of their calling, 
and as prone to aj-^ply its technicalities to objects of an entirely di- 
verse nature. Now this may, in the drama, where formal naiTativc, 
description and explanation of all sorts are to be avoided, serve as a 
convenient conventional mode of escaping the asides, the soliloquies, 
the confidential disclosures of the actor to his audience respecting his 
character, position, and purposes, and the other awkward devices to 
which even the expertest histrionic artisans are sometimes obliged to 
resort, to make the action more intelligible. It is better that a, 
character in a play should use professional phrases, by way of indi- 
cating his occupation, than that he should tell the audience in set 
words, ‘‘I am a mei chant, a physician, or a lawyer,” hut after ally 
considered as a representation of the actual language of life, it is 
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violation of truth of costume to cram with technical words ihe c(>n- 
Ycasatioii of a technical man.’’' All men, except the veriest, narnmest 
])i(lants in their craft, avoid the lanjj,iiap;c of the shop, and a snicail 
iniusioii of native sense of |mt]>riety jirevonts the most p'^norinii 
lahourer from ohtrudiipi:’ the diah’ct of his art. ipion those viih whom 
he commiimcates m reference to matters not iiertamini; t.(» it. Kverv 
m;in affects lo he, if not socially above, yet mtelkctnally iijdepeiKl'nt 
i)f and supeiior to, his callinj},, and if m this respect Ins speech hewmv 
him, it will be hy words used in mere juke, or hy such i^ecuhautii'S 
uf speech as, 'without properly hi l(»ngmg to the exercise of his j^io- 
f(‘Ssioii, have nevertheless been occasioned ])y it. A sailor wnll not 
he likely to inteilard liis go-ashore talk with clcw-lines, ninm-sheils, 
and halliards, hut if he lias occasion to mention the great free port 
at the hea<l of the Adiialic, he wall call it not Trieste, hut TrijedU ; 
and if an American speaks of his commercial re]iresent alive at a 
maritime town, he wn 11 he sure to style that official the Aniei lean 
cowwA, not the American consul. In fact, classes, guilds, professions, 
borrow their chaiacteristics of si»eecli irom the aifcclations, not the 
seiious interests, of tlicdr way of life. 

Technical nomenclature raiely extends beyond the sphere to which 
it miF®^ ippi'opriately belongs, and the language ot a nation is nU 
percd^ibly' affected hy the phi aseology of a class, unless that cLiss is 
so nuni€fmis as to constitute the majority, or unless ifs lulerists me 
of so wide-spread and cons[)icnou.s a nature as to be foiced upon ilie 
familiar oliservatiou of the whole people. England has been dis- 
tinguished above all the nations of the eaitli for commeicia.1 enlei- 
piise and mechanical jirodiiction, hut her navigation is cuniinod to 
the sea-coast, her manufactuiing industry to comparatively restnelul 
centres. Of couise, so far as foreign trade and domestic tabiics arc 
concerned, the names of the new objects which they have brought lo 
the notice of all English-born people, have become familiar to all ; 
but, nevertheless, we do not find that metaphors from the dialect of 
the sea, or technicalities from the x^hraseology of the W’orkshux), an* 
much more frequent in the literature or popular speech of England 
than in tliosc of countries wnth little navigation oi mcchameai 
industry. On the othei hand, figures drawn fiom agriculture, winch 
IS universal, and from those arts which, hke spinmiig and weaving, 
the fishery and the chase, in eaily stages of society enteied into llm 
life of eveiy household, are become essential elements of both the 
poetical and the every-day dialect of eveiy civilized |)eox)le. 

^ * King James, in his treatise of the Airt of Scottis Poesie, lays down a con- 
trary nile ; — 

« And finally, qnhatsnmener he zonr suhieet, to vse locnbula miis, qiihaiily 
ze may the mmr vivelie represent that peisoun, qnhais paht ze pamt out. ’~h 
Chap, hi, 
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§ 2, In language, general effecis arc produced, only by causes 
general in tlieir innne<liate operation. Nor is the fact- that now 
■woids, onginated hy causes local in their source and ai^parently 
tiivial and transitory in action, not nnfroqiicntly pass into the ctun- 
iiion vocabulary of the nation, at all m conlhct with this princqile, 
loi, in such cases, thegeneial receiition of the woid is indicative of a 
aeneial want of it, to cxpiess some conmiou idea just making its 
way into distinct consciousness, and waitmg only for a foinmla, an 
appiopuate mode of uiterancc. 

Whenever a iieople, hy emigration into a different soil and climate, 
hy a large influx of foreigners into its territory, by political or rcli- 
gioiis 1 evolutions, or other great airl comprehensive social changes, is 
In ought into contact with new objects, new circumstances, new cares, 
labours, and duties, it is obviously under the necessity of Ifaming or 
borrowing new woids, or of modifying the received meaning of old 
ones, in such way as to expioss the new conditions of mateiiai 
existence, the new aims and appetencies, to which tlie change m 
question gives birth. 

All illustration may be found in tbe speech of the United States. 
At tbe period when European colonists iiist took possession of the 
Atlantic coast of America, natural histoiy had taught men Ifftlc of 
the iuexhanstihle vanety of the material creation. Tlno. discoverers 
expected to End the same animals, the same vegetables,*. the '%ame - 
nimeials, and even the Svime arts, with which observation hiid made 
tlicm familiar in coriesponding latitudes of the eastern hemis|')]iere. 
They came therefoie iircpaied to recognize resemblances, not ^ to detect 
diifei dices, between tlie piodncts ol the old world and those of the new, 
and naturally saw what they sought and expected. Their early leports 
accoidiiigly make constant mention of plants, animals, and meclianical 
piiicesses, as of common occurience in Ameiica, but which we now 
know never to have existed on that continent. Lougei aqiiaintance 
with the nature and ait of the ncwly-discuvered ten itory coi recti d 
the ci’iors of the first hasty ohscivation; but there w*as still, though 
almost never an identity, yet often a stiong analogy, between the 
trees, the quadiiqjeds, the fish, and the fowl of England, of France, 
and of Spam, on the one hand, and of Canada, New Englainl, Yn - 
gima, and Mexico, on the other. The native names fur all these** 
objects were haul to pronounce, harder still to remember, and the ' 
Colonists, theielore, took the simple and oIauous method of a2>[>lying 
to the native products of America the names of the European plants 
and animals wdiicli most nearly resembled them. Thus, we have ^ 
the oak, the pine, the poplar, the willow, the fir, the beech, and the 
ash ; the trout, the p<erch, and the dace ; the bear, the fox, and llu^ 
labbit; the pigeon, the parti i<Ige, the iobm,and the spaiiow ; and in 
South Amenca, the lion and the ostiich; and yet, though the 
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American ami the European objects designated by tlieso names in 
many instances belong lo the same genus, and arc only distingiiislied 
by features wbicb escape ab eyes but those of the scienthic natiiiahst, 
in pel haps none arc tliey specitically identical, while, not uiifre- 
cpiently, the application of the Euiopeau name is founded on veiy 
slight resemblanci's. 

Since the Kui man Conquest, English, as spoheii upon its native 
soil, has hecn laigely ex])Osed to but one of the causes of change 
which I have notice k 1. 1 reiei, of course, to the great religious revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century, which I believe to be the most 
powerful of the single iiiflueuces that have coiicuvied to give to the 
English race and their speech the chaiacter winch now distinguishes 
them, as wnll from the rest of the world as from their former selves. 
At the same time, m aU tlie Gothic languages, our own included, 
both the s} 1 C cial vocabulary of each, and the use and signification of 
tlie wmds they ])Ossess in common, have been much affected by other 
causes, partly ]ieculiar to one or more, partly acting alike upn all. 

§ 3. Take as an instance the word When Icelaiiche was 

spoken in all the countries of Scandinavia, time -was computed by 
because in those cold climates the winter mono|X)lized a 
large portion of the year, and from its length, its liaidships and 
necessities, its boisterous festivities, the facilities it afforded for the 
pursuit of certain important occupations and favourite spoits, and 
the obstacles it interposed to the piosecution of otlieis, it impressed 
itself on the minds of the people as not only the longest, but the 
weightiest portion of the twxlvemonth, and it thcrefoio stood fur 
the whole year. For the same reason, lomier was a very common 
word for year in Anglo-Saxon, and it continued to he employed 
in that sense in English to near the close of the fifteenth century. In 
icedand itself, w’'here there is little change in the habits of material 
and social life, it is still thxis used. But m modern England, Den- 
mark, Stveden and Norway, the advancement of civilization and 
Xihysical impiovcjyaent has given to man the mastery over all the* 
seasons, -ddie campaigns of feudal warfare, whoso marches ivcre per- 
formed wdth greater ease over ice and snow, have ceased ; the chase, 
a winter occupation, is no longer an important resource f agricultuic 
has widely extended her domain, and the harvest months are the 
gieat epoch of the year, and characterize it as a period of tnal or of 
blessings. Acconlingly, in all these kingdoms men now count time 
not by winters, but hj harvests^ for that is the primitive signification 
of our English woid year, and its representative in the cognate lan- 
guages.* In the figurative style, whether m pwetry or m prose, we 

I am aware that this is not the received etymology of ymr, nor do I pro- 
pose it with hy any means entire confidence. At the same time, I think the' 
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often jm! a season for tlic year, and in this case iLe siiLject deter- 
mines tlie clioice of tlie season. Tims, of an aged man we say, 
“ His life has extended to a hnndi’cd winters,” but in siieaking of the 
years of a blooming girl, we connect with them images of gladness, 
the season of tloweis, and say, ‘‘She has seen sixteen summers.” 
We haa'c in English a similar application of another familiar word 
suggestive of the phases of the year, and it is curious that the same 
expression is used in Scaiidma\ ia. In Denmark and Swc'deu, as 
well as in England, the gentlemen of the chase and the tmf reckon 
tlio age of their animals hy springs, the ordinary birth-season ol the 
horse, and a colt is said to he so many years old next grass. 

Oiir adjective lytcuniavy is iamiliaily known to be derived from 
the Latin pecunia, money, which itself comes from peciis, 
cattle, and accpiired the meaning of money, because money is the 
representative of property, and in early society cattle constituted the 
most valuable species of projierty ; or, as others suppose, because a coin, 
which was of about the average value of one head of sheexi or kiiie, 
was stamped ^\ltll the nna.ge of the creatine. Our English word 
cattle is <lerivcd, hy a reverse process, from the Low-Latin c a t a 1 1 a , 
a vbrdof unknown etymology, signifying moveable ])ioperty generally, 
or what the English law calls chattels. In Old English, cattle had 
the same meaning, and it is but recently that it lias been confined to 
domestic quadrupeds as the most valuable of ordinary moveable pos- 
sessions.* 

§ 4. In a former lecture, by way of illustrating my views of tlie 
value of etymology as pursued by what may be called the simple 
historical, in distinction from the more ambitions linguistic, method, 

I tiaced the word grain from its source, through its secondary, to its 
]. resent siguif cation, in one of its senses. Coniy the Gothic etymo- 
logical equivalent of grain, has also an interesting histoiy, and it 
stives as a good exeni pi if cation of the modifications which the use 
and meaning of words undergo from the influence of local conditions. 
Like gran 11 m, it signifies both a seed and a minute particle, and 
the two woids are nut so unlike in Ibrm as to make it at all im- 

3'Ieatity of the woids for harvest and for tJte twelvemonth, dr, in the cogiiatt* 
Icelandic and the dialects derived fiom it, an aigument of considerable ve ght iii 
soppoit of the deiivation, which, however, finds still stionger ewtlence in tin* 
analogies of our piinixtiTe mother-tongue. In Anglo-Saxon, ear signifies in ear 
ol gram, and by supplying the collective prefix ge, common to idl the Teutonic 
languages we have gear, an appiopriate expies-^ion for hanest, and at the mine 
t-me a teim which, as well as winter, was employed as the name of the c-utiic* 
jiiAT. The coiiespondiiig woiL m the cognate languages admit of a similar de- 
iivation, and this to me seems a more probable etymology than those by uhioh 
thc'.e words aie connected with lemuter loots. See Notes and lilustiuiions (A;, 
On the Et jinolo jy of ‘ Hanest' 

* See Notes and Illustiatioas (B), On the Etymology of ‘ Cattle.'' 
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pivLalblc that they arc derived from a curamoii radical, in some older 
cognate language, allied to the verb to r/ro^r, and originally ineaiinig 
seed. Com vas eaiiy applied, <as a geiioiic tenn, to tlic cereal giains 
or hieadstiiffs, the iiiosi useful of seeds, and ni laci almost the onlv 
ones regularly employed as the food of man. The woul is still cur- 
rent in all coimiiics where tlie Gothic languages aie s])oken, lait its 
signification is, in ])opiilar use, chiefly confined to the paiticular gian* 
most importojit in the rural economy of each. 'Phus in hlnglaiul, 
wheat, heing the most consideiahle article of cultnaied i>roduce, is 
generally called corn. In most paits ol Geiinany this name is given 
to rye; in the Scandmaviaii kingdoms, to hailcy; and in the United 
States, to the gieat agiicuitural staple, maize, or Indian coni ; the 
name in every instance hemg hahitually applied to the ]iailicula,r 
giain on which the piospeiity of the hiishandmaii and the sustenance 
of the labourer cliiefl}^ depend. 

Ill the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and in other waim 
climates, animal togd is not much used, and Inead is cin])hatically the 
.staff of life. Hence in those nations, as with the ancient Homans, 
tlie word hread stands for food gen ci ally, other edibles being con- 
sidered a mere lehsli oi accompaniment, and this is still true of some 
colder climates, wheie the poverty of the labouring classes confines 
them in the mam to a like srm])le diet. The English figuiative use 
of hread for the same pur|xise, however, is not lounded on the habits 
of the people, hut is buiioved from other litoialuies. The word meat 
has undergone a contrary pjruccss. The earliest occurrence of this 
word m any cognate language is the form mats in Ulphilas, 
wlieie it signifies food in geneial. The Swedish veib matta, to 
satiate or satisfy, and othei allied words, suggest the probability that 
the original sense of the radical, in its application to footl, was that 
which satisfies hunger,* though it must he confessed that great un- 
certainty attends all attempts to trace hack words esseiitiall^r ko 
}. riiaitive to >still simpler forms and less complex significations. The 
Anglo-Saxon and oldest English meaning of meat is food, and I 
believe it is always used in that sense in our English translations ot 
the Bible. In England, and especially m the United States, animal 
food is now the most prominent article of diet, and meat has come to 
signify almost exclusively the flesh of land animals. 

The primitive abundance of the oak and of nut-hearing trees in 
England, and the northern poi-tions of Continental Europe, facilitated 


* The Mceso-Gothic matjan, to eat, is more probably a derivative, than the 
primitive, of mats, and, if so, con’esponds to our veib to feed upon. On the 
other band, the lesemblance between matjan and the Latin mastic are would 
seem to refer both verbs and their derivatives to a loot expletive of tlie mecha- 
nical .process of eating. 
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the keeping of s^inc to an extent which, now that the forests have 
been converted into arable land, is neither convenient nor econoini- 
caliy advantageous, an<l the flesh of swine constituted a more ini- 
poitant part of the aliment of the people than that of any other 
domestic ammab The woid/es/^ appeals to have onginally signified 
pork only, and -in the form, a Jiitch of bacon, the ]3rimitive sense is 
still preserved, but, with the extension of agriculture, the herds of 
swine became less numeious, and as the flesh of other quadrupeds 
entered moie and more into use, the sense of the word was extended 
so as to include them also. Flesh and meat have now become nearly 
synonymous, the difference being, that the foimer embraces the fibrous 
part of animals generally, without reference to its uses, the latter 
that of such only as are employed for human food. At present we 
use, as a compendious expression tor all the materials of both vege- 
table and animal diet, Iread and meat. Piers Ploughman says ; 

“ Flesslie and breed bothe 

To iidie and to pooio , ” 

and a verse or two lower, 

And all nianeie of men 

That thiough tuete and chynke libbeth.” 

§ 5. The English woid hr lie and its deiivatives, generally, but 
peiliaps erioneoiisly, traced to the French bribe, a morsel of bread, 
a scrap or fragment, piesent an interesting instance of a change of 
meamiig. Bribery, m old English, meant not secict corrujjtion, hut 
theft, lapine, open violence, and very often official extortion. Thus 
Jiilyana Berners, in her treatise of ‘ Fyssliyngc with the Angle,’ in 
speaking of the injustice and cruelty of lohhmg private fish-ponds 
and other wateis, says : “ It is a ryght shamefull dede to any noble- 
man to do that that thenys and hryhoiirs done.” Lord Berners, in 
his ti’anslation of Froissart, desenhes the captain of a band of tbc 
irregular soldiery called ‘ Coinpamons,’ as the “ gi'catest hryboiir and 
lohber in all Fraunce,” and Palsgmve gives J piill and 1 2 ^yll as 
synonyms of I bribe. At that dark period, the subject had ‘^no 
rights which” his ruleis “were bound to respect.” The ministers of 
civil and ecclesiastical power needed not to conceal their rapacity, and 
they availed themselves of the authority belonging to their positions 
for the purpose of undisguised pikmder. But when by the light, 
first of religious, and then of what naturally followed, civil liberty, 
men were able to see that it was of the essence of law, that it should 
hind the governors as well as the governed, him who makes, him 
who administers, and him who selves under it, alike, it became 
necessary for official rohbeiy to change its mode of procedure, and 
mantle with the cloak of secrecy the hand that clutched the spoil. 

Ekg. Lan. . I . 
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Hut tliougb tlie primitive form of this particular iniquity is gone, 
the thing remains, and the unlawful gains of power, once seized with 
strong hand, or extorted with menacing clenched fist, hut now ciavcd 
with open palm, are still hnbes, Puimciiy the official extortioned or 
rapacious dignitary was styled a h iher, and he w'as said to hr the 
when he boldly grasped his prey, hut now the tenijiter is the briber^ 
and the timid recipient is the hi'ibeil* 

§6, BoJ flier ^ from the Latin solicliis,t the name of a coin, 
meant origmally one who pjerformed military service, not in fulfil- 
ment of the obligations of the feudal law, but upon contract, and for 
stipulated pay. Soldier, therefoie, in its piimary signification, is 
identical with hireling or mercenary. But the, regular iuofcssioii of 
arms is held to he favouiable to the development of those generous 
and heroic traits of character wdiich, moic than any of the gentler 
viitues, have in all ages excited the admiration of men. Hence, 
since standing aimies, composed of troops who serve for pay, have 
afforded to military men the means of a systematic professional 
training, including the regular cultivation of the traits in question, 
■we habitually ascribe to the soldier qualities precisely the ic verse of 
those which we connect with the terms hireling and mercenary, and 
though the words are the etymological equivalents of each other 
soldier has become a pecuhaily honourable designation, while hirc^ 
ding and unercenary are employed only in an offensive sense. 

§ 7. We may find in the cognate languages examples of changes 
of meaning deiieudent upon the same priiici])]es as these ilhisf ra- 
tions. Among the articles of merchandize supplied to the po])ulatiou 
of Denmark and Noiway by the Hansc towns, during the commer- 
cial monopoly they so long enjoj^ed, one of the most important v as 
common popper, and the clerks in the Hansc trading factories in the 


‘ Cranmer, Insintction into Christian Jleligion, Sermon Vil., use-> hrihe in 
tlic modern sense: And the iiidge himselfe is a thefe befuie God, uhen he for 
bryhes or any corrupcion doth 'V\ittmg1y and wyllingly give wrong iudgoment.” 
But, in Seinion X., he has this passage : These riiutnynge \Youlfes, that he 
euer thrysfcnyge after uthei mennes goode» .... lese the faiioiiie both of God 
and man, anrl ar called of euery man extoi cioiiers, brgbers, pollers and pielleis, 
deitoiirers of widowes houses.” 

And 111 the Instrnctiwi of Prayer, on the Fonith Petition, “But they that 
delyglit in snperf uitie of gorgyous appai el and deynty fai e . . . . coinmeiily 
do deceaue the nedye, bryhe, and i)Tle from them.” 

f Etymologists of the Celtic school affirm that so Id at is from the Celtic 
souldar, a feudal va'*sal bound to military service, and from so Id at they 
denve the French solde and solder, and the German Sold, besoiclen; 
that is, they find the oiigin of a group of words, to eveiy one of which the 
notion of png is fundamental, in a word the proper sense of which e.\clndes 
that notion, for the veiy essence of feudal obligation is that it recpiires service 
pay. Lucus a non lucendo. 
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Scandinavian seaports were popularly called Pebersvende 
2^ep]jer-l)oys, By the geneial legulations of tbe Hanse towns, these 
clerks were obliged to lemain unnjanied, and hence P e b e r s v e n d , 
p)epper-boy, became, and is still, the regular Danish word for dtiyh 
or old hacJidor, 

The herring-fishery was long the most lucrative branch of the 
, maritime indnstiy of Holland, and was the means by which a large 
number of the inhabitants of that country acquired their hvelihood. 
He ring, — German Is ah rung, in Dutch signifies pioperly 
iiourishment, sustenance, and, figurativdy, the business or occupa- 
tion by which men earn their bread. The impoitance of the pmsuit 
of which we have just spoken made it emphatically the n e r i n g , 
or vocation of the Dutch seamen, and ter nering varen means 
to go on a fiishing-cruise. The common English and American 
designation of bookselling and bookseilei's as the trade is a similar 
instance. 

The Greek fxvcrrypLov meant originally the secret doctiines and 
ceremonies connected with the worshqi of particular divinities, in 
the middle ages, the most difficult and delicate piocesses of many of 
the mechanical arts were kept religiously secret, and hence in all the 
countries of Europe those arts were themselves called mysteries, as 
mechanical trades still are in the dialect of the English law. Thus, 
when a hoy is apprenticed to a tanner or a shoemaker, the legal 
instillment, or indenture, by which he is boimd, stipulates that he 
shall he taught the art and mystery of tanning or shoemaking. 
Aftei\\ards, mystery came to designate, in common speech, any 
regular occupation, so that a man’s mystery v as his trade, his tm- 
])Iuyment, the profession by which he earned his bread, and as mai 
are must obviously classed and characterized by their habitual occu- 
pations, the question which so often occurs in old English writeis, 
‘"What mister wight is that?” means, what is that man’s employ- 
ment, and, consequently, condition in life'^ — what manner of man 
is he? In French, the 'word has had a different histoiy. From 
m y s t e r 1 u in , in the sense of a trade or art, comes metier, of 
the same signification,t and because, in certain provinces; the ai t of 
iveaving was the most important and gainful of the mechanic arts, 
first weaving, and then the implement by winch it is exercised, 
received by way of excellence the name metier, which novr sig- 
nifies a hoiii.% 


^ “ In vonthe be lerned badde a good mhtere, 

He was a wel good wright, a caipentere.” 

ProL to Cantcih'irii Tides. 

t See Xotes and Illustrations (C), Etyrmhyy of ‘ Mister ’ emd * 3Iitier/ 

I Anutber example is suppliel by the change of meaning in the Latin woid 
species. See Xotes and Elubtrations (B). 

I 2 
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§ K, 1 Imvo alluded lli(‘ roimirLaltla Incl, \h\l words, liko ma- 
dn’ial Huhslam’t's, !H’<» olijuij^cd, worn oul, oxlumsfod ot tludr moaiiiug, 
and al Iasi naaloriHl (pdlo uawTvit't'abk*, by long iise. To ibis law, 
bolb llH'ir Ibnn and (Inar Hignidca.lion an* Hubjool. Fn bcri3 speak- 
in;!: of fbnn, 1 do not rotbr lo grammatical <‘han'»i‘S of cudiicg and 
indcxioiis, which will b(' the subjea'i, of rniurc Iccdurcs, and which 
art' m a gn'Jd measure duo to t>tlu'r ca-iiscs, hui to moditicalions pro-* 
diici‘d by that, ncghsa’iicc of treatnumt- whitdi is the result of close 
ramiliarity wit.h any (»hj(H'L Kxamplcs of this arc the nhhrtwiated 
and oiluanvist' mntilait'd pet names, by which scrvjuds, children, and 
intimate asst (oiates, are callctL It may lx ‘ laid down as a general 
ruU', tiiai words mtnst. IVtxpU'utly (‘mjdoyed are hastily and carelessly 
pronoimced, a,nd that, in mllecft'tl languages, (lic^y are, with very 
iew (‘xceptitms, irreepilar in form. In (his way olbai grows np a dis- 
tinct itiu between the writtt'u a,nd the s])oken languages, which, in 
some eases, is carried so tar that the ibnnal rules ot‘ prouiinciatioii 
(tbserved by t.hc best s{teakers iii convtu’sation, and in reading or in 
set discourse, are vso dillerent as almost to amount to a difrerence of 
dialect, and wdiilc he wdio reads ns he speaks w'ouhl sliock by the 
vulgarity, another, who speaks as he reads, would searcoly less offend 
th(! lioarer by the ]>odautic formality of iiis enimeiatiom In English, 
a distiueiiou of this sort is not ohligiilnry, hut. tiderated, audit is very 
cuinmouly pract-ised, though, among edueatiid persons, not lo such an 
extent as in soini' of (.he (bntinental languages, dbus, is veiy 
(’ommonly used for do and, by cavclcss speakers, even for does 
not ; ril and yoidH, Vd and yoiCd^ for I wdt., you vr///, i *?eo«/d, and 
you would ; is}dt^ ha mod f, and vmidi, for is* arc 'uot,^ ham 

noi, and will nol. Indeed, we too often hear, in the (!()n\ersalion of 
persons from whom \vc have, a right to expect, better things, such sad 
distortions of words as haint and ivml^ and 1 am sorry to say tliat 
diaries Lamb has even cominil.ted this last iramsgression in writing, 
in one of Ids familiar letters to Coleridge, So long as departures 
from grammatical propriety of speiicli arc merely allowaldo collo- 
qiiialisms, not recognized changes in the normal form of words, they, 
come rather within the jurisdici-ion of social authority; they aio 
questions of manner, like the set phrases of complimentary salula- 
iion, and not entitled to consideration as cxcmplificatLons of the law 
of progress and revolution to which all human 'language is sul^jcct, 
,Snch licenses of speech rest on no ascertainable principle, I sliall, 
therefore, not inquire into their essential lingidstic character, or the 
exteht to which they may be indulged in without infringing the 
laws of good taste, and I will dismiss them with the simple remark 
ihaf they are substantially oormptions of language, and therefore to 
^ as sparingly^^as possible. 

The change of '^gnifioation which -wwds undergo in all 
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languages, finm mere exliaustioii hy use, is a far more extensive and 
important siiljject. Xames and avoids,'’ says EoLouson, “ soon lose 
tlicir meaiimg. In tlie piocess of yeais and centimes, tlie meaning 
dies off them, like the sim-hght fioui the hills. The hills arc there, 
the colour is gone.*’ It is melaiichol}” to reflect that such changts in 
tlie signification of words aie almost always for the woi&e. A word 
unfamiliar and dignified in one centuiy, becomes common and indif- 
ferent in the next, tiivial and contemptible m a third, and this 
degradation of meaning is too often connected with a moral decline in 
the people, if it does not flow from it. “ That decay in the meaning 
of words,” observes the same admirable sermomzer whom I liave just 
cj[uoted, that lowering of the standard of the ideas for whicli they 
stand, IS a certain niaik [of the decay of elevated national ieelingj. 
The debasement of a language is a suie mark of the debasement of a. 
nation ; the insincerity of a language, of the insincerity of a nation ; 
for a time comes when words no longer stand for things; when 
names are given for the srdte of a eupliomous sound ; and when titles 
aie but the epithets of an unmeaning com tesy.” 

The thoiougli investigation of the pimciples of these chrnges 
would rcrpiiro more of psychological discussion, and a more abstiasc 
vein of argument, tlnin can fitly fmd place in a soiios of uiimetho- 
dicul and unscientific discouisjs, and I sball content myself with 
offering a couple of familiai illustrations, which may of themselves 
suggest important principles of language in its relation to ethics, 
wuthout attempting to expound them. Let us talte the afijective 
r es[> ect(ible, Eespoctable was originally, and in French, to the 
honour of that nation, still is, a term of high coinmeudation, and tvas 
scarcely infeiior in foice, though not piccisely eCj[ divalent in 'significa- 
tion, to admiraUe in our present use of that word. At a later period 
it implied an infeiior degree of wmrth, little above mediocrity, and 
now, with leference to intellect and morality, it has cumc to nitMii 
baioly not contemptible, while, populaily, it is applied to every man 
wLose pecuniary means raise him above the necessity of manirl 
drudgery. Thus, m a celebrated criminal tiial in England, when a 
witness was asked why he applied the epithet to a person of wlmni 
lie had spoken as a “ resjiectable man,” he said it W'as because he kejff 
a horse and gig. 

Bo the rniich-abused term genthmaa. This word originally meant, 
and still does in the French from which we boiroived it, not, as 
bVebster supposes, a genile or genteel man, but a man born of a noble 
family, or gens, as it wnas called m Latin. Persons of this rank 
usually possessed means to maimain an outward sliow of superior 
elegance, and leisure to cultivate the graces of social life, so that in 
general they were distinguished above the labounng classes by ai 
more prepossessing exterior, greater refinement of manners, and’'a mom 
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ta.slt'ful dross. As tlieir wealth and legal privileges diminislicd with 
Hie nicreasnig ])ower and aflluencc of tlic citizens ol'tlie trading towns, 
there was a gradual approKiinatioii, m both social position and civij 
rights, between the poorer gentleman and the iicher burgesses, until 
at last they were distinguisbcd by nothing bnt family nami'S, as 
indicative of higher or kn\er origin. The term gentleman was now 
applied indiscnininatoly to all persons who kept up the slate and 
ohs(avetl the social forms which had once been the exelusivt' 
characteristics of elevate<l rank, Thcoreticnlly, elegance of manner 
and atiamment in the liberal arts should imply retinement of taste, 
[generosity ofs^arit, nobleness of chaincter, and these were regarded as 
the moral ailribntes specially belonging to those possessed of the 
outward tokens by which the rank was recognized. The advance- 
merit of democratic piinciples in England and America, has made 
rapid piogress in abolishing artificial distinctions of all soils. Every 
man claims ioi himself, and popular society allows to liiin, the right 
of st'lecting bis own position, and conseipicntly m those countries ^ 
every man of decent exteiior and behaviour assumes to be a gentle- 
man, in manners and in character, and, in the ordinary language of 
life, is both addressed and described as such. 

It Ls much to the credit of England, that popular o]anion in a 
reiuofe age attached liiglier importance to the moral tlian to 'the 
material possessions of the gentleman, and nccoidingly we find that 
as early as the reign of Edward HI. the wool had already acquired 
the meaning we now give it, when we apply to it the best and 
highest sense ot which it is susceptible. In Oliancor’s ‘ Iioniauut ol 
the fioso’ them occurs a passage well ilhistrating this feeling, and it 
is worth remarking that tlie original ‘Homan do la Hose,’ ofwlucli 
Chaucer’s ‘Homaunt’ is an admirable hut improved translation, con- 
tains no hint of the generous and noble sentiments cxpressi'd by the 
English poet, respecting the superiority of moral worth and the 
social virtues over ancestral rank, 

“ Bat imderstond in thine enlent 
That tlm is not mine eutendement. 

To clepe no wight in no ages 
Onely gentle foi his linages ; 

But v; ho so IS vertuoiis 
And m hi& jinrt not outrageous, 

When such one thou seest thee heforue, 

Though he be not gentle home, 

Thou maiest well suine this in soth, 

That he is gentle because he doth 
‘As longeth to a gentleman. 

“ To villaine speech in no degi’ee 
Let never thy hppe unbounden bee ; 

For I nought hold him, in good hath, 

Onrt^as, that tbule wordes saith ; 
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An ^ fill women 'eire and pieste, 

And to thy power hir honour leite. 

And if that any mis.-snyeie 
De^^pifee women, that thou maist heie, 

Blame him, and hid him hold him still, 

IMaintaiiie thy selfe after thy rent, 

Of rohe and eke of gaiment, 

Foi many sitlic, fane clothing 
A man ameadeth m much thmg. 

Of shoone and hootes, new and taiie, 

Lonke at the least you have a paire, 

And that they sit so fetously, 

That these rude may utteiiy 
l^Jaivaile, sith tiiat they sit so plaine, 

FIuiv they come on or otf agame- 
Wctire sti eight gloves, with aumeie 
Of silke and alway with sfood cheie 
Thou yeve, if thou have rnho^-'e, 

And it thou have nought, spend the le^se.” 

The wanton aljiise of wouls By writeis in the department of popular 
imaginative literanno has Been pioductive of %eiT siiions injuiy in 
language and in ethics. The light ironical tone of xxTsiflage, in 
which certain eminent aiilhois of this class BaBitually indulge, has 
debased our national speech, and proved moie demoralizing in its 
tendency than the open attacks of some of them upon Christianitig 
its ministeis, and its prufessurs, or tlie fatuity with which utheis 
endow all their virtuous characters, and the vice, selfishness, and 
curiuption winch they ascribe to all their peisouages whom they' do 
not make idiots. By such writeis, a blackgiiaidly boy is generally 
spoken of as a ‘‘ promising young gentleman ; ” an abandoned villain 
or a succissiiil svvmdlei, as a ‘‘respectable personage;” a vulgar and 
ignoiaut woman, as a “graceful and accomplished lady.’’ Had these 
aiithois contented themselves wutli pillorying the ]}Qt vulgansms of 
the magazine and lire neus}>aper, they -woiild have rendered a gieat 
service to literature and to morals, but wdieii the only wouls we 
possess to designate the i>ersumfications of honour, virtue, manhood, 
grace, generosity and tnith, aie systematically apiilied to all that is 
coiileinpt.ble and all that is conupt, there is no little danger that 
these high qualities will, in popular estimation, shave in the debase- 
ment to which their proper appellations aie subjected. It is difficult 
to suppose that the authors of works evincing great knowledge of the 
woild, ivho habitually profane the name of every attribute tliat men 
have held great and leverend, really bebeve in the existence of such 
attributes. A man, who accustoms iiimself to speak of a low-minded 
and grovelling peison as a gentleman, either has no just conception of 
the character which this word professes to describe, or docs not 
believe in the possibility of it ; and tlie admiring readers of such a 
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writer will end by adopting Ins incredulity, and renoimcing tlie effort 
to develope and cultivate qualities winch, in every virtuous commu- 
nity, have foimed the highest objects of a noble social ambition. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[A, Etymology op II ah vest. 

(See p. 1G7.) 

Dr. Guest proposes the followins? 
etymology for Em test {Trans, of Fki- 
lological Society, vol. v. p. 172) : — 

“Staitmg with the hj^pothesis that 
the Germans leceived then knowledge 
of Eorhan civilization chiefly thiough 
the medium of the Gauls, we need not 
feel surprise if the word harvest should 
take the foim of a Celtic compound. In 
the Bieton the substantive cst or cost 
(which is eleaily a coiiuption of Au- 
gustus) signifies both harvest and 
autumn, and the verb eost-a means ‘ to ! 
reap.’ There is also a Breton compound ' 
dchenn-eost, which likewise signifies both 
harvest and autumn, and as the %eib 
deletin-a means to lop, to top tiees, this 
compound seems to allude to the opera- 
tion of reapmg — to the cutting off the ' 
eats of corn. That hm r-esf and dehenn^ 
cost were compounds ejmdem generis, 
the writer -was fully persuaded, long | 
before he was able to make out the I 
first element of the compound harv-est. 
Though now ohsolete, this element seems 1 
to have been long preserved in the Irish, i 
for Kiley gives us a^llia, corn, as a word j 
occurring m Irish MBS. of no very gieat | 
antiquity. We may therefore look upon | 
harvest as a Celtic compound signifying J 
the corn-reaping, and as having been ' 
borrow'ed by the Germans as soon as ' 
they felt the necessity of having a special i 
name for the season, the importance of ; 
which had not bufliciently forced itself ' 
u|»n their attention in the time of! 
Tacitus.”—En.] | 


B. Etymology or C ittle. 

(Bee p 167.) 

The deiivation from caput (capi- 
tale), a head, as we say, “so many 
head of sheep, or oxen,” though siip- 
poited by high authoiities, is improba- 
ble ; because, among other rea&ons, the 
woids, chatel, catalla (pi.), &c., 
weie applied to what law’jeis c.ill 
chattels 7'enl, that is, ceitain rights ifl 
7'eal estate distinct from the fee, or 
absolute title, and to personal property 
in general, long bctoie cattle, oi any 
other deiivative fioni the same foot, 
was used specially as a designation oi 
domestic quadiupeds This view of the 
subject IS confirmed by the fact of the 
noii-existencc of a cognate wmi’d with 
the meaning of cattle in the Italian and 
Spanish languages, which could haidly 
have failed to possess it, had it been 
really of Latin ethnology. 

Chatel has an appaiont relation- 
ship both to the French ache ter, to 
pui chase, and to the Saxon e e fi p i a n , 
Icelandic kaupa, German kaufen, 
of the same signification. 

Celtic etymologists derive achetei 
fiom the Celtic achap, a word of the 
same ladical meaning , but as the Goths, 
in early ages, were a much more com- 
mercial and maritime people than the 
Celts, it is moie probable that the root 
IS Gothic than Celtic. 

I Gapitale, chatel, acheter, 
j chattels and cattle, are, therefoi e, in 
j all probability, cognate with the Saxon 
jceapian, and not with caput. 
Schmid, Gesetze der AngehSaehsen, 2d 
edition, 1858, Glossary, under Capi- 
tale, appears to adopt this etymology. 

fSee 'Wed&wood, Mym, JJiU,, ait. 

I Chattels,} 
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C, Etymology of Mister and 
Metier. (See pafie 1/1.) 

Tlie ot3miolo£?y m the text (from 
m T s t e 1 1 11 m ) seems to me moie pio- 
l)al)le than the usual one, which cIciitcs 
mif,fer and metier from the Latin 
in 1 11 1 s t e 1 i 11 m , because the n m 
111 1 11 1 s t e r 1 u in is i adieal, and in such 
combinations is ?enci ally, thoiicih indeed 
not uiiiiei sally, retained in French and 
En£?lish deiivatives. The eailiest in- 
stance I hai e met m ith of the use of 
this -vYord m Ens^lish (or scini-Saxoii), is 
in the extracts from the ‘ Kule oi Nuns ’ 
in the EchquuB Antiqnce, vol. ii. p 2 
•‘Mai the 7 neosior is to fede povic,” 
uheio indeed the sense favours the de- 
1 ivation fi oni in i n i s t e r i u m. The old 
Fiencli and English mmsfue, craft, ait, 
science, piobably from the Latin nia- 

1 s t c 1 (m a g 1 s t e 1 1 u m), and jmsiei , 
icsemble each otliei in use and meaning', 
and the three woids, vusto}', maii,trie, 
and mystenj aie so nearly alike in foim, 
that they might readily be confounded in 
signification The Spanish m e n c s t e r , 
need oi necessity, is doubtless fiom 
nnnistciiuni, and the English 
Used in that sense, must piobably be re- 
leired to the same souico, but the signi- 
fication of 7 im‘ssifi/ IS so remote fiom 
that of oc(fq)atirm, that it seems more 
leasonahle to adopt a separate ctjanology 
ior cachw llalhwell even derives misie} y 
01 mystei'y, in the sense of an occupation, 
fiom * 


B. The word Species. 

Few w’ords have undergone grcatei 
and more vaiied changob of meaning 


than the Latin species. Species 
IS deiiTcd horn spec lo, an old ^erb 
sigmfMiig, I see. Species, then, is 
that which is seen, the visible foim of 
an object. But things aie known and 
distinguished most fieqiientlv by their 
Msihle foims, and related things hare 
like foims Hence, among othci senses, 
species aeqmiod that of 7 Jnd, or 
natural class, which is its present most 
usual impoit It was then jiopularly 
applied to designate the diffeient Linds 
or classes of merchandise, and as the 
chugs, peifumes, and condiments of tne 
East weie the most impoitant articles 
of meichandise, they were called, par ex- 
cellence, .species, s p e 55 i e in Italian, 
e p 1 c e s 111 French, spzccs m English, and 
an apothecary is still teimecl speziaie 
111 Italy, his shop a s p e z i e r i a , his 
(hugs spezierie. Again, species* 
is the visible, form of a thing, as dis- 
tlngul.^hed from that winch .symboli- 
cally, or conventionally, leprcsenis it, 
and hcncc, when notes of government.s, 
hanks, or individuals were hi ought into 
use as lepiesentatives of money ^ pay- 
ments in actual com weio said to bo 
paymeiits in specie, in conti adistmc- 
tion from payments in the conventional 
equivalent of money, and specie now 
means gold and silvei coin. 

It IS cuiious that w^hen s p c z i c , the 
common toim foi different I /V/c/s of mer- 
chandi.se, was restricted in Italy to drugs 
and spices, as the most important of 
them, genere or genero (Latm 
genus), a group or assemblage of 
ijjccics, took its place as a goneial de- 
signation of vendible waies, and is now 
used for yoods, as geneiicoloniali, 
colonial, 01, as the Americans say, AYest 
India, goods. 


« WvlIiHo Ubos “ bpecifs ” m the st nse of “ \ isihle form : ” — 

. havvnge sothli the Bpue [oi henefasej ol piti., foibuthe deiijmge the vertu of it ’* 

Wit.Uj3l Tim 111.5. 
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THE YOCAHULAET OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 1. Changes of language. § 2. Permanence of words : consoiYntivc” in- 
fluence of tlie authoiized version of the liihle, of Shakespeare, and Alilton. 
§ 3 Changes in vocabnlaiy loss of words. § 4. Intioduction of new 
words. § 5. Suspended aniinn,tion of words. § 6. Intiodnclion of a new 
wold fatal to an old one. § 7, Dialect of periodicals. 


Y. 

§ 1 , The advocates of tlie theory w^Mch regards langimge as wholly 
arbitrary, artificial, and conventional, as a thing of human invention, 
not of divine origin or of spontaneous groivth, may find m its 
mutability a si)COious, tliough by no means a conclusive,* argument in 
sufiport of that doctrine. For things oiganic, products of the laws of 
nature, tend altogether to the repetition of their typical forms. If 
changed at all in sensible characteiistics, the process of their transfor- 
mation IS extremely slow, and they exhibit a perpetual iiiclinatiun io 
revert to tlie primitive type, as often as the distuibing or modiiyiug 
influences are withdiawm, or even weahened in their action. Iliimau 
contrivances, institutions, systems, on the contrary, arc subject to,, 
incessant change, nor have they any inlierent tendency to return to 
the original form, but, as they ifecede from the starting point, they 
continually diverge more and more widely from the’ initial direction. 
The physical cbaracteiistics of animal races, and of tlic spontaneous 
vegetable products of the soil, are constant, so long as they remain ’ 
unmixed in descent and subject to the same climatic and nutritive < 
influences; but in the pi ogress of centimes, man’s laws, liis institu- 
tions and modes of life, all, in short, that is essentially of liis 
invention or voluntary adoption, and especially his language, imdergo 
sucli radical revolutions, that little ai>parently remains to sfttest his 
rclationsMp to his remote progenitors. 

But the law of adlierence and return to original type, if not 
confined to lower organisms, is giuatly restneted in its application to 
tnoTB elevated races and forms. Man himself, the most exalted of 
«tthly existeiia^s, seems almost wholly exempt from its operation ; 
wd the varieties of Ms external stmctuie, once established, per- 
petuate themselves uflth little discoverable inclination to revert to 
known ^ common and primitive model of the species. Man’s i 
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Li:i;ina£;e is liiglier than liiuisalf, nioie s]>ailnal, more ethereal, aii*l 
still less subject than he to the jinisdictiuii of the laws of rnattnal 
natiiie. AVe have therefore no light to expect to find speech retiirn- 
:ug to primeval unity, until the realization of those dieams vliich 
predict the complete subjugation of material nature, the conserpaent 
{.Mpialization, or at least compensation, of hei gifts to ditferent poitions 
of the eaiili’s sin face, the pieifectibility of man, and his union in one 
great 11111 veisal commonwealth. There arc well-ascertained facts 
winch seem to show tliat woids, wutli all their niulahility, are still 
sn]>jcct to a law of reoersfon like other products of mateiial life ; and 
if the disimction which many grammanans make between technically 
mo‘Ier'ii and ruicienf laugaiages is well founded, and the common 
tendencies ascribed to the former are iidierent, and not accidental, we 
must refer them to the opeiation of a piinciple as general and as impe- 
1 alive as that by which the double flowers of oiir gardens are brought 
back to tlien original simplicity of structuie, by neglect and sclf-itro- 
pagation/' But it is as yet too early to pionoimce upon the ultimate 
form of language, and we are hardly better able to foresee what centuries 
may bung forth in tlic character ot speech, than to prophesy what con- 
figuration of surface and what fonns of ammal life will maik oui earth 
111 future geological periods. Modes of verbal modification, mutations 
of form, indeed, we can readily trace back so far as written memorials 
exist, and the course of change is sometimes so constant for a certain 
period, that we can piedict, vitli some confidence, what phase a given 
living language will next piesent. These observations, however, 
respect more jjariiculaii}’ the syntax, the inflexions, the proitortions 
•of native and forcigTi roots, and other general characteristics of speech. 
Special changes of vocabulary can frequently be explained after they 
have once happened, but very seldom foietold, an<l words sometimes 
disappear altogether and aie lost for ever, or, like some stars, suddenly 
use again to view, and icsiime their old palace m both liteiatiire and 
the colloquial dialect, without any discoverable cause for either their 
occiiltation or their emergence. The only portion of the English 
vocabulary that can he said to be altogether stable consists of those 
jSaxon words wliich describe the aits and modes of life common to all 
ages and countries, the s])ecific names of natural piroducts whose cha- 
racter is unchanging, and of their parts and members, and those also 
of the natural wants and universal passions of man. The nomencla- 
ture of the more refined aits and professions, and, in general, the alien 
words which have entered into the language of literature and polished 
society, are, on the other hand, subject, not indeed hke native words, 
to a law of development and growth, but to perpetual change, 
frequent rise and decay. 


* See Lecture XTII, 
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^ 2. I allucWl on a former ncca.sion io tlic conservafivc influence of 
our great writer.^, and especially of tlie standard translalieai of the 
Bilde. Tlie dialect of tliat translation belmigs to an earlier pEase of 
the language, and it lar more resembles tlic Englisli of the ceiitniy 
preceding than of its own contemporary literaiure. jNX'verlbeless, of 
tlie soincwliat fewer than six thousand words it contains, scarcely 
two hnndred are now in any sense obsolete, or snlndantiallv altered in- 
iHGaning, wliereas most of the new or initaiuiliar words whieli it 
sanctioned liave iairly established themselves in our general yocahn- 
larig in spite of the attacks ivhicli have been &o often made and • 
repeated against them, ft would, liowover, not bo fair to conp^arc 
the language of the Engdish Bible witli tlie dialect of the present day 
l)y the. inddvidual words alone. The real dihereiice is not wholly in 
single words, not even in the meaning o(‘ tlicm separately considered, 
blit also in couibinations of words, phraseological expressions, idioms, 
or rather idiotisnis. The irnnslators of KJll borrowed many of tliese 
from older versions, whose dialect was going out of tis(‘, and tln-y 
now constitute the portion of the authorized Bible whicli must bo 
regarded as obsolescent. Take, for instance, ilic expression “nniel'i- 
people.” This was once gTainniatically correct, for the following 
reasons : People and folk (as well as the Saxon eqiuvalcnt of llio 
latter, folc), in the singular form, nsnaUy meant, in Old Englisli, 
a political state, or an ethnologically related body of men, considered 
as a unit, in short a nation, and bothyeo^/^^ and folk took the ])hi]‘al 
form when used in a jihiral sense, just as notion nmv does. Xat'rni 
is indeed found in the AVychfhte versions, but it rarely occurs, and 
p>i(ple or folk in the singular, pupils and /(flkls in the plural, arc 
generally used wbere we now em})loy naflorts. In Tyndale’s iiine, 
Elation bad come into more general use, while, people was hosing its 
older signification, and w^as seldom employed in a plural sense, still 
more rarely in a plural form. In the translation oi‘ IGll, I believe 
the plural is found but twice, both instances of its occurrenco being 
in the Pievelation. IMeiny is essentially plural, aud there is a syn- 
tactical solecism in appilying it to a noun wdiicli itself docs not admit 
of a plural. iVhile therefore the wmrd wvas hovering bciween the 
sense of nation, which may be multiplied, and tliafc of an aggregation 
of persons, wdiich may be divided, it waas natural, and at the same 
time spmtactically right, to say muck, rather than nmny, people. 
King Jameshs translators, in this, as in many other points, emplovcd 
tlie language of the preceding centiiiy, not of their owm, for in the 
s^lar literature of their time people had settled dowm into its pre- 
signification, and conformed to modern grammatical usage. 

, An examination of the vocabulary of Shakespeare wull show^ that 
of the fifteen thousand words which compose it, not more than 
natait fire or six hundred have gone out of ciUTency, or changed their 






incaning ; and of tliese, some, no doubt, arc misprints : some, borrowed 
frurn obscure provincinl dialucts ; and some, vrords iVjr wbicli there is 
rir» other authority, and which probably never v:ere recogrdzed as 
Eiighsln 

In tlie ]wetical v'orhs of Milton, who ermploys ah)Oiii eight thousand 
Wfjrds, there are not more tiian one hundred which are not as funiiliar 
at this day as in that of the x-^oet himself. In fact, scarcely any 
tldng of Milton Is poetic diction has become ohrsolete, except some iin- 
Ihighsli words and xlirases of his own coina.ge, and which liuled to 
_rdii admittance at all. On 'the other hand, the less cclehrated 
nut iiors of the same x'^criod, including Milton himself as a xu’ose 
writer, cmxdoy, not hundreds, but thousands of wx>rds, utterly un- 
known to all save the few who occux»}’' themselves with the study of 
the earlier lirci'ature of England. C)nc might almost say that the 
little volume of Bacon’s Essays alone cotitains as largo a number of 
wui’ds and xb.rascs no longer emxloyed in our language, <as the vdiole 
of Milton’s poetical works. 

English, cunix>osed as it is of inharmonious and jarring elements, is, 
more than any other imx^ortant tongue, exposed to x>ta'X)etnal change 
from the fermentation of its yet imassimilated ingi-edionrs, and it therc- 
furo lias always needed, and still needs, more x^owerful securities and 
ljuhvarks agaiiisi incessant revolution than otlier languages cif less 
lioterogeneous coinx^osition. The three great literaty rnuiiumoids, the 
English Bible, Shakespeare, and Milton, fixc-d the syntax of the sacred 
and the secular dialects in the forms which tlxy had already taken, 
and x^erxictiiated so much of the vocabiilaiy as entered into their 
comx')osition. It is true there are Continental authors of the seven- 
teenth century, Pascal for instance, wliose style and diction am as far 
from being antiquated as tljose of the English classics I havo 
mentioned. Pouhtless the great literary merits of Pascal, and tlic 
])rofuimcl interest of the subjects he discusses, did much to give fixed- 
ness and stability to the dialect wLicli serves as the vehicle of Ids 
keen satire and x^oworful reasoning, Init we ca.nnot ascribe to liini so 
great a conservative influence as to the masterx)ieces of English 
literature, because, tbougii French shares in the general causes of 
linguistic change which are common to all Christendom, it has not 
the same s]'>ecial tendencies to fluctuation as our more conixiosite 
speech. Such, in fact, Avas the unstalde character of English during 
the century which preceded Shakesxmare, that, but for the influence of 
the Beformation and of flic three great lodestars we LaATi been 
considering, it vamld x^tobably have become, before our time, rather 
rioinance tliaii Cotbic in its vocabulary, as well as much less Saxon 
in its syntax. ^ . 

§ 3. The operation of the numerous causes which contribute to tlx# 
introduction of new words into a given language, is 
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cioiAly pal|''nl')Ie. ^Vlicrevcr a new expns.sicai is sniieG to peyAtrin 
llie oftice and take tlie place of an ol<ler one, tlie disap})crivaneo rtf tine 
latter is easily accounted lor. But there are numerous instancf‘S in 
tlie history of speech, where not single woirls only, hiit wljcile classes 
of them, suddenly dropout oitlio vucahnlary, and are heard no more. 
■\TheTO an event, of tins sort is connected rvith changes in the pro- 
cesses by rrhieli particular ends are accom}‘lishcd, tlie old words are 
cornrnonly suupli(‘d by new, so that the whole numlier is kept sub- 
stantially gviod, but wtien, on the other hand, particular arts c as's 
altoe’erlier to he practised, or ].ass out of the domestic circle, where 
the wliole Iir-usehold more or less takes part in them, into the haiidg 
of large ni* chanical estahiislnnents, and become associate and organized, 
not individual occupations, their nomenclature perislics rvith them, '‘'V 
is restricted to tlie comparatively narrow circles which occii]\y Tlierii- 
selves exclusivtdy in their pursuit. As an example of one of these 
cases, that namely where the art and its vocahiilary ])ccome cbsoleto 
together, T may mention the employment of archery, in war, in the 
chase, or as a liealthful and agrecahle recreation. . If you look into 
Aschands ^ Toxophilus,’ puhlished in Queen Elizahoth's time, or into 
any old English treatise on the Alilitary Art, yon will find numerous 
technical terms lieloiiging to the use of the bow, which three hundred 
years ago were as familiar to every man and hoy as lock, stock, and 
barrel are to ns, but which have now completely vanished out (jf the 
common language of life, excejit the few of them that have ]>ecu 
retained in iproverhs at id poetic similes. Idiere were Irjws of a great 
variety c»f kam and materials, and the manufacture of them tvas a 
very important trade Ipv itself. The family names Botvver and 
Archer, the latter from the Ereiicli arc, a how, are derived from the 
occupations of persons devoted to the making or the use of that 
weapon. The processes employed in tlie preparation of the wood, by 
seasoning or otherwise, and in the shaping and decoration of tlie liow, 
were V'ery numerous, and each had its appro]iriate name. Ilic manu- 
facture of arrows was a different trade. The arrow was as diversified 
in forni and material as the bow, and the arrow-makers, or hotel lers 
as they V, 'CTO called, from the French fitmhe, an arroiv (whence 
also the family name Fletcher), had as full a vocabulary as tlie 
bowyers. Tlien came the nianulacture of bow-strings, of liow-cases 
and cpiivcrs, of bracers for the prutcction of the left arm from tlie 
grazing of the string, of shooling gloves, and other infei-ior branches 
of art belonging to the use of the buw, all distinct trades, and eacli 
with its distinct, sex^arate stock of technical words. Xow, as I have 
, $aid before, almost the whole of this vocaluilary is utterly gune out. of 
‘OUT common sx>eecli, and the implement, to the construe r ion and 
f.mbploynmt of which it belonged, having become disused altogether, ■ 
lb *ew words liave arisen to take the "place of those which have 
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grown obsolete. Fire-arms, iridcc'd, Ijave introduced a lotally dii- 
fcreiit set of expressions, Hut the How and tlie musket liave so little 
in common, in term or use, tHat Hie word aim is almost Hie only one 
that could Ix' applied to Hotli. The teclinical expressions connected 
will !, the musket suggest quite oHkt ideas tlian those belonging to 
Hie dialect of arclieiy, and, therel'ore, Hienev,' jihrases camml He eoii- 
.-.idered as the equivalenis, or an ocenpying Hie place, of Hie old. ddie 
construction of the musket is more difticult than that of tliehnw, and 
reiqnires a longer apprentices] lip, a much greater stock of tools and 
mechanical contrivances, and a larger capital for carrying it on ; the 
demand for this weapon is much less, liecaiise one gmi will outlast 
man}” hows, and for all these reasons, Hotli Hie laisiness of the gun- 
-sniitb, which Ims become a manulacture, nut a lia.ndicraft, and its 
hums of art, are less familiar to the people than were those of the 
Howyer and the iietchcr. Althoug'h, therefore, the musket has 
firouglit witli it many new Avurds, and they are used in the main 
under the same ciremn stances as the dialect of archery, yet so lar as 
Hie copiousness of jiopular English is concerned, the suhsritution oi 
the one weapon for the other has heiai attended not only Avith a great 
change, hut a considerable loss, in Hie daily s]ieccH of Hie numerous 
class Avliicli formerly dreAv the Hong Hut non' Handle Hio musket. 

A'gain, tlic improA-'erncuts in hre-aims and their a]>parrenancc‘S, 
since their first inirodiiction, hnvo involved almost as great ehanges 
of nomeiiclaturo as tlic'sc wliich llillowed Hieir siihstitutioii for the 
how. The ioims and mode of emploA'ineiit of field and siege artillery 
have l)cen almost coinplelely revolutionized, and the technical terms 
helong’ing to them are Asdiolly different from av hat Huy Avere three 
huudiA'd years ago. The musket of the sixteenth century and the 
improAred rillo of the nineteenth diher Areiy AAudely in their details. 
In iact, they haAre little in common hut their most general features, 
and Hie pirofessional phraseologies of the hackhutcer of Queen Eiiza- 
hetlfs lime, and the sharp-shouter of Queen Victoria's, resemble each 
other as little as their Aveapons. 

A large class of AA'ords belonging to arts very familiar to the last 
generation in America, but noAV no longer practised in domestic lii'e, 
iias become virtiialA obsolete Avitliiii the memory of some avIio hear 
me. Let us take the vocahulary of American rural industry, and 
consider the changes AAdiich the advance of mechanical art, and the 
increased use of cotton, liarre produced AAuthin thirh' or furtA^ years in 
tiic household coiiArersations upon the single subject of family cloihing. 
At tlic period to Avliich I refer, the wool and the flax, which formed 
the raAV material of the common dress of the country, as Avell as of 
the tissues employed fur numerous other purposes in domestic life, 
Avere produced upon the homestead. They not ouIa^ uiiderAvent the. 
seA'eral operations recj[uired to fit them for the dye-pot, the wheel,. 
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tlie loom. Lilt they ytere spun, tvoyeiijand ofleii coloured, L-cncntli tlie 
family roof. Cunnecred witli all tliis industry tlioro tvas an extensive 
nomenclature. First came tlie teclinicalitics Leloiiging to tlie yrmeing 
of flax, incliidiug the preparation of tlie ground and tlie seed ; tlicii 
the sovting, harvesting, rotting, breaking and svingling the plant. 
These mere out-door labours. Then followed tlic household toils, tlie 
lietclielling, spinning, reeling, spooling, weaving and dyeing O]- 
bleaching of the clotli. Each of these processes had its app'roiiriate 
liiechaiiical irnplemenrs, some of them Ci»mplicated in their construe-* 
tioii, and eveiy step of the whole successi< ai of laliuiirs, eveigr tool and 
rnacliine, and each of its parts, had its a]iprop.'riato name. The 
manufacture of wool, again, had itsvocahulary, in some things coinci- 
dent iviih, but. in inanj’' dilicrent iruni, that employed vtitli relation 
to flax, so that the supply of linen and tvoolleii cloth for domestic 
]iurposes reL[iiired the use of certainly not less than tivo or three 
hundred technical tyords, all of which were perfectly iutelligihle to 
every inhahitant of the country districts. The labours of which I 
speak extended through the vdiole year, and formed tlie most impor- 
tant of the industrial functions \yhich the mistress of the fainil}’ 
participated in and directed, and consequently were prominent and 
constant subjects of iamily conyersatiun. Xow, the eyery-day yoca- 
Imlaiy of corifmon colloquial life docs not, at any one period, cojnprise 
more, than three oi’ lour thfusaia.] words, and though seme of the 
technical terms I liaye mentirmed are still currently used in other 
applicatiruis, yet, for the mo.st part, tlie nomenclature of this great 
branch of niral industry has perished with the industry itself. I 
think it safe to say, that tlie suhslitutioii of cotton fur linen, and tlie 
supply of tissues by large manufacturing estaldishnicnts, instead of 
by domestic labour, have alone driyen out of use seycii or eiglit per 
cent, of the words wliicli formed the staple of household conyersation 
in the agricultural districts of the Ffurthern States. Similar clianges 
liaye taken pilace, though not so recently, in the domestic dialect 
of Eiiglaiicl, and indeed of the principal Continental countries. 
The domestic maniifactiire of cloths, linens especially, vras liy no 
means confined to the poor, in a somewhat earlier stage of European 
scciety, and the words belonging to this branch of industip' formed 
almost as conspicuous a part of the yocahulary of exalted, as of 
liuinhle life. I may rnentjon, as a proof of this, that in diilerent lan- 
guages the names of diflerent implements employed in spiiiiiing liaye 
been adopted in yer^' eleyated applications, as designations of the 
female sex, wdiich seems to liaye appropriated that art to itself in all 
times and countries, Tlais, not to speak of the phraseology of more 
primitive ages, in modem Banish, the male and female lines of descent 
! ad mlieritance, or, as we say, the father’s side and the mother’s side, 
Oii^lled respcctiyely the sword-side and the spinning or spindle- 
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side ; and in Franco, tlio Salic law, wldcli exclndo-s women from the 
inheritance of the llirono, is ])ojailarly expnessed by the provei’b that 
‘‘ The crovrii does not descend (o the distafE” 

The words that have thus ])eris]u'd have left no representatives 
behind lliem, for the tinu' and thou^yht once employed in these 
humble labours arc now devoted to occu])atioiis in no wise connected 
with domestic mannfactiires, occupations which have brought a ncov 
and avlioliy iinrehiled slock of words with them. Music, books, 
moiitlily and Avcekly periodicals, journeys, so much facilitated by the 
increase of railroads and steamboats, now fill n]> many lionrs formerly 
laboriously occupied with the cares of liousuhold life, and each of 
tliese has coiitriluited its share of new words to enlarge and to eiiricli 
the s]_'herc of tliought and the 3-ange of vocahulary belonging to the 
productive classes, 

§ 4. Translations from foreign literatures have introduced great 
iiumhers of Continental and new words into English. All nations 
have not only their proper tongues, hut their characteristic ideas, 
thoughts, tastes, sensibilities, and the vucabuhny adapted to the eiii- 
hocliment of these tails to find ccjuivalents in tlic languages of other 
peoples. Hence a translator is not nrifreiiucntly obliged citlier to 
borrow the foreign word itself, or to irame, by composition or deriva- 
tion, aiKdlicr more in accord;nice with natii'e models, to express to 
his readers an intellectual conception, a taste or an anti[)at]iy, new 
not only to their sptvcb, bat to their menial and moral natures. 

An incident which excitis the surprise, or a])peals to the sympa- 
thies, of a whole people vdll often give a veiu' general and pemianent 
currency to a neiv word, or an expression not before in familiar use- 
Take for example the word coincidence. The verb coincide and its • 
derivative noun are of ralliCT recent introduction into the language. 
They are not found in J^linshcw, and they occur neither in Shake- 
Sjxare nor in Milton, though they may perhaps have bccu employed 
hy scientific writers of as early a date. They helung to the language 
of mathematics, and were originally applied to points or lines. Thus, 
if one mathematical point he su])crposed upon anotlier, or one straight 
line be su]ier]iosed upon another straight line between the same two 
points, or if two lines follow tlie same course, whatever he its curve, 
betAvecii two points, then, in the first case the two jroints, in the 
latter two, the two lines are said to coincide, and tlreir coiiformit}" of 
position is called their coincidence. In like manner, any two events 
happening at the same period, or any two acts or states beginning at 
the same moment, and ending at the same moment, arc said to coin- 
cide ill time, and the conjugate noun, coincidence, is emjdoyed to 


* Spcar-sldc and spindle-sldu occur in the will of Alfred as des3gnati<?BS.ei|fy\;^ 
tlie male and female lines. 
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express^ tLe fact that they are contemporaneous. These \vor(ls soon 
passed into common nsCj in the same sense, and were applied also 
lignratively to ideutiryol’ O[)inioii or character in ditlerciit individuals, 
as ^vell as to many other cases ofeiose similarity or resemlilance, lait 
tliey still helon,L!;e(:l rathnr to the language uf Ijooks and of science 
than to the daily speech of common life. On tlie Foiirili of dul}^, 
1S2C), thtj semi-centennial jnhileo of tlie declaration of American 
Indei'.endence, Tliomas Jefierson, tlie author, and John Adains, ctne 
of the. signers of that remarkalde manifesro, both also Ex-Prcsidents, 
died, and this concurrence in the decease of distinguished men on the 
aniiiversaiT of so critical a point in their lives and the histoiy of tkicir 
ccjuntry was noticed all over the world, hut more especially in the 
United States, as an cxtrafirdinary coincifle/ice. The death uUUr. 
3Ionroe, also an Ex-President, on the Fourth of July a year or two 
after, gave a new impulse to the circulation of the vaird roinciJi^i/ce, 
and in the United States it at once acquired, and still retains, a far 
liioro general currency than it had ever possessed heiore.'^’ 

The discussions at an important political assemhlagc, in the United 
States, a few years since, gave a wide circulation, if not birth, to a 
new w'ord, the convenience of which will secure it a permanent jdace 
in the language, and, at last, admission to the vccahiilary of at least 
American literature. At tlx Paitimore Corn'cntion of 1824-, 'whicli 
nominated hir. Polk for tlie Preskkaicy, some excitement v as] 're- 
duced hy alleged attemiFs te control tlie action of the con veil iicfU hy 
persons not memhers of it, through irregular channels, and hy irre- 
gular niejins. In tlie debate vrliich arose on tliis snliject, a promiiu'nt 
member energetically protested against all interference with the 
basincsl' of the meeting ])y outsiders. The word, if not alisolntely 
new, vms at least now tei most of those who read tlie proceedings of 
tliat ira]!ortant convention, and it was now for the first time ernpLwed 
in. a seriuus way. Its convenience seemed to strike the public mind 
at once; and as we have no other, and can have no hotter wurd than 
tills genuine Saxon compound to express ‘the idea it conveys, it will- 
unduiihtedly maintain itself in our vocahulary. 

In the same way the progress of natural science, and the discussion 
of the iheuries of vital proi-agation and growth, have made dtvdojn-- 


Worth to vliich a suJdoii prominence is given are iisunllv iterate.! and re- 
iterated usque ad nausenm. Thus elemeiu, perliaps from its frequency in alche- 
mical honks and conversation, _ or fmrn its u=:p in theoiogieal discus, sion in con- 
^ nesioa vdth the doctrine of the real presence eleuie-ds of tlie Eucharist, a sense 
not noticed hy JoluLsun), had liccorne so current, that the down in Tweifth 
JS'k/ht objeefe to it as too common : — 

“ I Avill wnster to them whence you come : wlio you are. and what you 
would, are out of rny welldn : I might say eletnent ,* but the word is ov'er-worn.’' 
--Twrdfih Nejhiy act iii. sc. 1. 
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and development, and the ideas they express, so familiar that it is 
hard to find a page of contemporaneous literature Avithont them ; 
and their great currency is one of the many proofs of the extent to 
which conceptions derived from physical science have entered into the 
general culture of our times.* 

Probably most of the new words in any language grow out of the 
foreign relations of the country where it is sj)oken, because new ob- 
jects and new conditions of society are more frequently of foreign 
than of strictly domestic origin. The early history of the English 
lan,guage is full of exemplifications of this principle, and many illus- 
trations of its truth will be found in every treatise upon oiu native 
speech. Similar circumstances are producing like effects at the in-e- 
sent day. The American word immigrant, for example, as opposed 
to emigrant, the one used with reference to tlie country to which, the 
other Avith reference to that /row which the migration takes place, is 
a valuable contribution of this sort to the English vocabulary. It 
did not originate in England, because, since the Conquest, there has 
never been any such influx of strangers into the country as to create 
a necessity for very specific designations of them ; but the immense 
number of Europeans Avho have migrated to the United States has 
given that class of inhabitants a great importance, and veiy naturally 
suggested the expediency of coining a precise term, to express their 
relations to their new country, corresponding to that we aheady pos- 
sessed as applicable to their relations to their natiA^e land. Doubtless 
incomer Avould have been a better Avord, but that was objectionable, 
because it could not have a correlative of like formation, for outcomer 
Avould, in some of its uses, invoU'e a contradiction, and besides, the 
noun income, to which incomer AA^ould regularly corres2X)nd, has a 
very different signification. Better still would it have been to revive 
the good old English comeling, which was used by Eobert of Glou- 
cester for the very sanae purpose as our immigrant, and often occius 
in the Wycliffite ti’anslations, where later versions have stranger. 

From this same root we have another very expressiAre word, the 
boldness of whose form — a form that sets at defiance the ordinary 
rules of derivation — rendem it still more appropriate as a designation 
of a class of independent thinkers, who pride themselves on their hos- 
tihty to venerable shams and their disregard of hoary conventionali- 
ties. I mean the comeouters. This Avord has not, I believe, been 
yet received into polite literature, but nevertheless, repugnant as it is 
to the laws of English etymology, its thorough Saxon descent makes 
it more acceptable to both tongue and ear than such a word as 


* In a recent report of a committee upon the vegetables exhibited, at ih« 
fiiir of an agiicultural society, I ohseive the award of a premium to the 
of some remarkably well-developed sqiiashes,” ' ' 
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Ughlenmeni, as I have sai<l before, tlioiigli miicli vrantccl, lias 

been liitherto resisted becaiiSG of its mongrel aspect. 

A list of tliG new words wliicli have been presented for admission 
to our vocabulary,'^ including those which have failed of securing a 
leception, would be both curious and instructive, because it would 
show the deliberate judgment, or rather the instinctive sense, of the 
nation with respect to the principles which ought to govern the 
formation of native, and the naturalization of foreign, vocables. The 
tendency for a long time appears to have been to discourage domestic 
linguistic manufactures, and promote tbe importation of foieign wares. 
Here, as in jinblic economy and finance, the free-trade paity is in 
the ascendant, but in spite of tbe foreign influences to wdiich the 
rapidty-iiicreasing intercourse, personal and commercial, between 
England and the European continent gives great weight, and m spite 
of the Latinizing tendencies of rhymed verse, to which I shall refer 
hereafter, there are unequivocal tokens of a leaction, and I have little 
doubt that the Saxon element will soon recover some of the ground 
it has abandoned in tbe last four or five centuries. Hitherto, how- 
ever, not much has been done in tlie way of reviving lost or quiescent 
Saxon roots, and the fluctuations of the vocabulary have been chiefly 
confined to the rvomance ingredient, Latin woids, like strange 
guests, are constantly coming late and going early, while the native 
Saxons either steadily maintain their position, like old householders, 
or if they once fall into forgetfulness, remain lungm a state of repose ; 
but there is now a movement among the Seven Slecpeis, and the 
future progiess of Qur s[)eech, it may be hoped, will bring back to us 
many a verbal 11 ip ’Van Winkle. 

§ 5, I have elsewhere spoken of what I have called the sus- 
ljeii(^djinimatio^’’*uf words, as one of the most singular phenomena 
of their history, and English iihilologists have collected numerous 
instances of this sort, chiefly from the Latin element of English, 
though there are not wanting like cases in proper Saxon words. Tfle 
Saxon adjective reckless, formerly spelled retcUess, for example, was 
in constant use down to the middle of the sixteenth centiiiy, but 
when Hooker, wuiting fifty yeais later, employed the word, it had 
become so nearly obsolete, that he, or perhaps his editor, thmight it 
necessary to explain its meaning in a marginal note. It has now 
been revived, and is perfectly familiar to every English-speaking 


^ Gharmiier, though nccniTing many tinie=? in Shakespeure, does' not appear 
to have been very rejulily or generally accepted, for \Yotton, writing at least ten 
years after Shakespeare’s death, says : — 

Now here then will lie the whole bn&ino'se, to set down, beforehand certain- 
^^S%wtnres of Hopefiilnesse, or Characters (as I will lather call them, becall^e 
tet Word hath gotted aliwly some entertainment among ns).’* — Wotton, A 
' Bimeijh gf Mducatim, p. 321, edition of 1651. 
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poison. A couple of like instances, ikoiigli not in Saxon words, 
occur in a little vocabulary wbicb T\cnt tln’ongb at least twelve edi- 
tions 111 tlie seven teentli century, but is now so completely forgotten 
as to be little known excejit to bibliograpliers. It is entitled ‘The 
English Dictionarie, or an Inlerpreter of Hard English Words, 
Enabling as well Ladies and Oentlowomon, young Scholais, Clerks, 
Mei chants, as also Strangeis of any Nation to the understanding of 
the more difficult Authors alrcadie Piinted in our Language. — 
By Henry Cbckeram, Gcntlcinan.’ 

Among the ‘Hiard wouls ” which make up Master Cockeram’s 
list, are the verbs ahuU and alandon^ both of which are marked as 
‘Hiow out of use, and only used of some ancient writers.” Now, both 
these words occur in the English Bible, in Shakespeare, and in Milton, 
and alate, as a term of art in law, could never have become obsolete 
in tbe dialect of that profession. They are now, and have long 
been, in very current Use, both colloquially and in literature, and the 
X)eriod during which they were not familiarly employed must have 
been a very sliort one.*’* * 

§ 6 . The introduction of a new word, native or foreign, often proves 
fatal to an old one previously employed in the same or an allied 
sense. Income^ for instance, is of recent introduction, thougli 
Saxon in its ekaneiits and form, and it is generally applied to the 
pecuniary product of estates, offices or occupations, and even when 
used with resjiect to lands, its signillcation is confined to the money 
received for rent, or the net pi'ofit accruing from the sale of the crops. 
It corresponds very closely to the German E i n k o m m e n in 
etyniology, structure and signification, and is a good example of 
verbal affinity between a Teutonic dialect and our own, but we have 
purchased this convenient word by the sacrifice of another, equally 
expressive, though more icstricted in use, and belonging to the Scan- 

YentilatG and proclicitj/j after having been half forgotten, have come again 
into brisk circiiLition, and a comparison of the literatuie of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centimes will show multitudes of words common to 
the fiist and last of these periods, but wHch W’ere little used in the second. 

The most remaikablo lists of such woids as I am now Si)ea]ang of arc those 
referred to Ity Trench in the second chapter of Ins little volume on the authorized 
version of the Neiv Testament. I will not quote these lists here, because 
throughout this couise I make it a point not to borrow fiom that veiy instruc- 
tive and agieeable writer, and theieby diminish the pleasuie w'hich such of my 
heaiers as, aie not already familiar wnth his works will find in then* perusal. 
They are excellent exemplifications of the attractions and value of unpretending 
philological criticism, as distinguished fiom linguistic investigation ; and I know 
no books on language better calculated to excite cmuosity and stimulate inquiry 
into the proper meaning and use of the English tongue, than those interesting ^ 
volumes, TAe Staidi/of Words^ Uiiglish Past and P resent ^ The Lesmis 
turned in ProierhSj and the essay on the English New T^tament to winch I hard 
just alluded. 
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dinaviaii side of English. I refer to ofcome^ employed by old English 
writers in the sense of prodi^ce rather than of prodwc^, though some- 
times synonymously with the more modern mmne. 

§ 7. To persons who desire to watch the progiesSs of change in 
English, periodical literature, and especially the daily journalH, 
furnish the best opportunities for observation, and they are as faith- 
ful in serving up the novelties of speech, as the political and com- 
mercial news of the day. llie adveitising columns, especially, often 
contain very odd specimens of both syntax and vocabulary, and 
one can scarcely run over a single sheet of a newsi)aper without 
noting, among words which merit a place nowhere, some which, 
though excluded from dictionaries, ought long ago to have met 
acceptance. 

In a small fragment of a Hew York daily paper, I jfincl these 
words and phrases (nearly half of them in extracts from English 
journals), not any one of which I believe any general English dic- 
tionary explains : pliotogly;phic engiaving; for telegraphio 

message; an out-and’Oiit extreme clipper; prospecting for gold; go^ 
ahead people; they are not on speaJdng terms; Mr. Gottschalk’s 
rendition of a piece of music ; the Black Swan is concertizing in the 
western States; the vessel leaked so many strokes an hour; an 
emergent meeting of a society — apjjarently in the sense of a meeting 
to consider an emergency ; such a man ought to be spotted by Lis 
associates; old fogy, -which, by the way, is an old English word; 
such a handsomdy-pnt-on man as Mr. Dickens ; and Ivossiith’s 
phrase, the solidarity of the peoples. Some of these expressions Iiave 
little claim to he considered English, and they belong to the class ' 
of words -which ‘‘ come like shadows, so depart,” but several of them 
long have been, and others will be, peimanent members of the col- 
loquial, if not of the literary fraternity of the language. Fhotoghjphic 
and telegram are too recent in origin to be yet entitled to the rights 
of citizenship, but, whatever may become of the formei, telegnm 
will maintain its place, for reasons of obvious convenience ; and in 
spite of the objections of some Ilellenists against it as an anomalous 
formation, the English ear is too familiar with Gioek compounds of 
the same elements to find this -word repugnant to our own principles 
of etymology. 
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LECTUBE XIII. 

IXTERJECTIOXS AXB lETOXATIONS. 

§ 1. Interjections not sTiit-actical. § 2. Eijfferenees of pionimciation. § 3- 
Kationnl peculiarities of intonation. § 4, Similarity of inteijections in niftst 
languages, § 5. Interjections paits of speech. § 0. Tocal ge^stnres. § 7. 
Passionate expressions. § 8. Inteijectiuns^ sometimes syntactical. § 9. 
Modulations of the voice. § 10. Es]dctives. 

§ 1, Tx a liisloiical sketcli of tlie genetic development of tlie parts of 
speecli, we slioiild naturally kegin with the Interjection, both liecanso 
it is the eailiest of distinct Imnian vocal sounds, and because it is a 
spontaneous voice piumpted by natuie, and not, like other words, 
learned by imitation, or taught by ioiinal mstmetion. This is at 
least the character of the tine interjectifm, though the want of a 
specific term, and the inconvenience which would result from a too 
cit})ious and minute giainmatical nomenclature, oblige us to inciudG 
liiider the same appellation words, and even entire phrases, whose 
lesemblance to that part of speech lies chiefly in being, like it, 
introduced into a period with which they are not syntactically 
connected, 

. Of the elements of discourse, there is no one which has received 
cO little attention from grammarians as the part of speech in <iues- 
tion. Few treatises on language devote more than a page or two to 
the “subject, and many writers liave denied to inteijections the cha- 
3’acter of words altogether. I think that, with most grammarians, 
this is a prejudice arising from the fact, that these words seem to 
have no appropriate place in so artificial a system as that of the 
Latin grammar, from which we have derived most of our ideas of 
the structure of language. They can neither be declined nor con- 
jugated; they are incapable of degiees of comparison; they govern 
nothing, riiialify nothing, connect nothing, and may be left out of 
the period altogether without afiectiug the syntactical propriety of 
its structure. In short, they cannot be parsed. They have no posi- 
tion in the rank and file of the legion, and therefore are at best 
supernumeraries, if not intruders. In a language so cemented and 
compacted together as the Latin, not by mortar or pins of indepen- 
dent material and formation, but by organic attaclmients, natuiai 
hooks and eyes, congenital with the words and of one substance with 
them, this objection to the recognition of constituents so incapable of 
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assimiklion is Uy no inffins witlioiit validity ; but in Eiigli&lij and 
in tliose otber tongues Acre tbe relations between impoitant woixls 
are detei mined by mere position or by the aid of distinct and insig- 
nificant particlesj it strikes ns much less forcibly. I shall endeavour 
to vindicate the claim of these neglected aiticulations to lank as 
legitimate means of vocally expressing hmnaii passions, states, affec- 
tions, and therefore to he called words, though of a rhetorical and 
dminatic. not of a logical or didactic character. 

§ 2. Coiisideied as a purely natural and spontaneous emission of 
the voice, we might expect to find similar interjections in all human 
tongues, hut their foims, even when they most resemble each other, 
are modified hy the same obscure influences which diveisify the 
action oi the organs of speech in the production of like or analogous 
sounds among different nations, and consequently they are by no 
means identical in difierent languages. The alleged diversit}’’ m the 
cics of the infant, and in the true interjections, which two utterances, 
psychologically considered, belong to th(3 same geneial class of exj)res- 
sive sounds, has been urged by some physiologists as a iiroof of a 
diversity of origin in the human race. But the argument , loses 
something of its weight, when it is shown, as it may be, that in 
numerous other cases, woids common to two or more demonstrably 
cognate nations, and identical m form and sound, so far as any- 
written notation can exjiress sound, are nevertheless differenced in 
their pioimnciation by those nations as widely as the true mteijcc- 
tions are by unrelated races. These distinctions are occasioned by 
two proximate causes ; the one is the employment of different sets of 
muscles, by difierent peoples, for the pioduction of the same or 
similar sounds, the other is the peculiar quality impressed upon 
articulate sounds by the intonation with which they are uttered. 

These two classes of linguistic facts, the production namely of like 
or analogous sounds in different languages hy the employment of 
different organs, or at least muscles, and the fixed chaiacter of 
national intonation in certain languages, have as yet been little in- 
vestigated by philologists, but they are full of curious interest, and 
the study of them, howevei difficult, is essential to the construction 
of even a tolerably complete system of phonology. NTice distinctions 
between related sounds depend of comse upon the mechanical means 
employed to pioduce them, and one reason why an adult so seldom 
succeeds in masteiing the pronunciation of a foreign language, why 
he is at once recognized as a stranger hy his articulation even of 
%ords "which, according to grammais and dictionaries, are identical 
with syllables and words of his mother-tongue, is, that to pronounce 
them like a native, he must call into play muscles not employed, or 
employed in a different -way, in speaking his own ' language, and 
•wMch have become so rigid from disuse, that he cannot acquire the 
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command of tliem, or, in otlier words, render them what are called 
voluntary muscles. Further, the organs of speech act and react 
upon each other ; the frequent play of a given set of muscles modifies 
the action of neighbouring or related muscles ; there is, to use a 
word which, if not now English, soon will he, a certain solidarity 
between them all, and organs accustomed to the deep gijtturals of 
the Arabic, the hissing and lisping sounds of the English, or the 
nasals of the French and Portuguese, aie with great difBculty trained 
to the pure articulation of languages like the Italian, in w^hich such 
elements do not exist. 

§ 3. National peculiarities of intonation are still more subtle and 
obscure, and they are almost equally difiScuit to seize by the ear, 
and to reproduce by the lips and tongue. To us, whose intonations 
belong not to the individual word, but to the whole period, it is 
difficult to conceive of the tone with which a word is uttered, as 
a constant, essential, characteristic, and expressive ingredient of the 
word itself. But in monosyllabic languages hke the Chinese, where 
the nnmher of words, differing in the vowel and consonantal ele- 
ments of which they are composed, must necessarily be very small, 
other distinctions must be resorted to, and accoidmgly we find 
tliat in 'such languages a monosyllable, consisting jierhaps of one 
vowel and one or two consonantal elements, and which admits of but 
one mode of spelling in alphabetic characters, may nevertheless have 
a great number of meanings, each indicated by a peculiarity of into- 
nation not perhaps appieciable by foreign earn, but nevertheless 
icadily recognizable by a native. These peculiarities are, however, by 
no means confined to languages so alien to our own, for they exist in 
the Danish and the Swedish, both of which are nearly allied to 
English, and they, no doubt, occm’ to a considerable, but thus far 
luimvestigated, extent, in other tongues more familiar to most of us. 
In such languages, these intonations are constant, and they are also 
expressive and significant, so far that certain avoids are under all cir- 
cumstances pronounced with the same intonation, and thus distin- 
guished from woids differing from them in signification, but otherwise 
identical in sound, Scandinavian phenologists have made these 
intonations, for which the vocabulary of our language does not even 
furnish names, a subject of special inquiry ; and Eask, one of the 
most eminent of modern philologists, has subtilized so far upon them, 
that few of his own countrymen, even, have sufficient acuteness of 
cai to follow him. But this is not strange, when we learn that the 
same discriminating phenologist fancied he could detect, what no 
Englishman ever did, a difference between the pronunciation of our 
two English woids puZe, pallid, andjpai?, a water-bucket.* 

^ Banish Grammar for the Use of Englishmen. 

Ex0. Ban. k 
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Yet tnore etlierial than even these subtle shades of difference, is 
what, to hoiTOw a musical term, may be called the mode in which a 
given lengnage is spoken. A stranger in Greece or the East is struck 
at once by a certain sadness of tone, amounting at times almost to 
wailing, which maiks the speech of the people, and especially of the 
women of^the lower classes. Borne travel! em have asciibed this to 
the long centuries of humiliation and oppression under which women 
have groaned in the East ; but I think it belongs rathex to the races 
than to the sex •, for it is not altogether confined to the women : and, 
besides, something of the same sort is found among the most primi- 
tive and simple tribes, and tbe fact, if it is a fact, that the music of 
ancient Greece and Latium, like that of most Oriental countries, "was 
wholly in the minor mode, seems to confiim this view. 

The Gi*eek, or, to speak more specifically, Alexandrian and other 
colonial grammarians, carefully investigated the intonation of their 
language, in both its branches, accentuation, and vocal inflexion, and 
they invented several points, which we call accents, to indicate the 
particular intonation of the important syllables of the words. What 
the signification of these points was we do not know ; nor does the 
. pronunciation of the modem Gieeks afford us any light on the sub- 
ject. What we call accent, that is, stress of voice, has been generally 
supposed to have been, among other things, marked by them ; but 
this is disputed. Metrical quantity or prosody, they certainly did 
not indicate, hut left it to geneial mles, which, in most cases, were 
sufficiently explicit. The quantity, or lelative duration of syllables 
as it is generally undemtood, is a quality of sound to which the 
Greek ear was acutely sensible, and it appeals to have been recognized 
in the earlier Teutonic dialects, but to modern ears, it is, as an ele- 
ment of prosody, much less appreciable. In English verse, and more 
especially by recent poets, rhythm has been made to depend upon 
and consist in accentuation alone, and those other elements of articu- 
lation, which to the ancient classical nations constituted the veiy 
essence of poetical melody, are, by the fashion of the day, altogether 
disregarded. This, 1 think, is a mistake, hut it wifi be more fitly 
considered on another occasion. 

§ 4. But, to return fiom what may he considered a digression, the 
true interjections, though modified by peculiarities of intonation, 
have at least a family resemblance, if not an absolute identity, in 
most known languages. They are, for the most part, monosyllabic, 
and frequently consist of a vowel preceded or followed by an aspirate, 
or aspirated guttural only, though they are not always of so simple a 
structure. Some linguists distinguish between interjections which 
are bare indications of mental or physical pain or pleasure, and those 
which are expressive of sensuous impiessions derived from external 
objects through the organs of sight and hearing ; but for our present 
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purpose it is not essential to inquire how far this classification is well 
founded. The claim of inteijections of the purely involuntary 
character to he classed among what gmmmanans call the parts of 
speech, has been disputed, as I have already lemaiked, on the giound 
of their alleged want of a tmly aiticulate character, and especially’ of 
all etymological and syntactical connexion with the peiiods of dis- 
course. It is for this reason that the name of inter jectum^ from the 
Latin inter jicio (I throw in), has been applied to them, as some- 
thing casually dropped into the sentence, but not logically belonging 
to it, or having anj^ grammatical relations with it. It is said that 
such interjections belong to speech only m^that figuiative sense in 
which all the means whereby external facts are made known to us 
are comprised within the teim language, and they aie assimilated to 
those inarticulate cries which constitute the language of the lower 
animals. They are generally^ spontaneous, involimtaiy exclamations, 
and they express, m a vague and indeteimmate way, the simple fact 
that the utterer is painfully or pleasurably affected, without in them- 
selves giving any indication of the cause, or even always of the 
specific character, of the emotion or sensation. 

§ 5. The inteijection has, however, one important peculiarity^ 
which not only vindicates its claim to be regarded as a constituent of 
language, but entitles it unequivocally to a high rank among the 
elements of discouise. It is in itself expressive and significant, 
though indeed m a low degree, whereas, at least in umnflected lan- 
guages like the English, other words, detached from their grammatical 
connexions, aie meaningless, and become intelhgible only as mem- 
bers of a period. If I utter an mterjectional exclamation denoting 
pain, joy’, sonow, suiTiise, or anger, every’ peraon who hears me 
undei stands at once that I am " agitated by the corresponding affec- 
tion. Heie, then, a fact is communicated by a single syllable, and 
the inteijection may be regaided as the hieroglyphical or symbobcal 
expression of a whole period. But, on the other hand, if I pionounce 
the word home, or tecZ, or run, or to, without other words, and 
without accompanying gestures or other exxfianatoiy ciiciimstances, I 
tell the listener nothing, though the woid may’, indeed, from accident 
or from some obscure chain of association, excite in his mind an 
image of the object, or an intellectual conception of the act, or acci- 
dent, or number, denoted by the word I use. He may, in short, 
mjpfose a subject, an oljcct, a copula, or whatever predicate is neces- 
sary to complete the period, and thus arbitrarily or conjcctuially 
supply the ellipsis. This, in fact, from the habit of individualizing 
the geneial, and making concrete the abstract, he can hardly fail to 
d. 0 , but nevertbeless, m the absence of explanatoiy ciicumstances, 
this mental operation of the auditor neither logically results from, 
nor is wairanted by, the force of the word I have uttered, which of 
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itself commumcates no fact, aiitlionzes no inference. And herein 
lies the great miracle of speech, the sti’ongest proof of its Ining, 
organic — had almost said divine— power, that even as the processes 
of vegetahle life luiild up, assimilate, vivify, and transfoim into self- 
sustaining, giwing, and fruitful forms, the dead rnaterial of me- 
chanical natuie, so language, by the mere collocation and oidoiinance 
of inexpressive articulate sounds, can infoim them with the spiritual 
I hi|osoi>hy of the Pauline epistles, the living thunder of a Demo* 
stheiies, or the material picturesqueness of a PtUsselL 
The mterjections hitherto described are distinguished from the 
other parts of speech, not only hy their inherent and mdepehdent 
expressiveness (a pomt in which they have a certain analogy with 
words imitative of natnial sounds, and therefore significant of them), 
hut by the fact that they are subjectively' connected with the passion 
or sensation they denote, and are not so much the enunciation or 
utleiance of the emotion, as symptoms and evidences of if ;‘in fact, a 
mode of thinking aloud. In the other articulate forms of communi- 
cation hy which we make known our mental or bodily state, that state 
becomes objective, and therefore those forms are descrij)tive, not ex- 
pressive. Accordingly, the interjection may he said to he the ap- 
propriate language, the mother-tongue of passion ; and hence much 
of the effect of good acting depends on the proper introduction and 
right articulation of this element of speech. It is related of Whit- 
field, that his inteijections, his Ah I of pity for the nmepentant 
sinner, his Oh ! of encouragement and persuasion for the almost con- 
verted listener, formed one of the great excellences of his oiatory, 
and constituted a most effective engine in ins pulpit artihery, 

§ 6. There is a species of interjection not usually distinguished hy 
English grammarians from other words of that class, hut wliich 
some German writers expressively call Lautgeherden, or .yoQal 
gestures. These approach much more nearly to the character of 
other words than those of which we have hitherto spoken. The 
spontaneous interjections constitute a kind of self-communion, and, 
though conveying information of a certain sort to others, they are 
not uttered with any such conscious puiqxise. The Lautgeherde, 
i>n the other hand, is not a mere involuntary expression of sensation 
er emotion, hiit is addressed to other persons or creatures, and usually 
indicates a desire or command, so that it coiTesponds to the impera- 
tive of verbs in complete periods. Among these Lautgeherden, 
are all the isolated, monosyllabic or longer words, hy which we 
invite or repel the approach, and check or encourage the efforts* of 
others ; in short, all single detached articulations, intended to in- 
fluence the action, or call the attention, of others, hut not syntacti- 
cally connected -with a period. 

§ 7. Analogous to these are certain passionate expressions, some- 
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times forming whole periods, but more commonly abridged, and 
used inteijectionally. They are sometimes reduced to a single 
word, somethues composed of several, but usually without any 
grammatical connexion rdth what precedes or follows them, in 
this class are embraced most famihar optative and depiecatory forms 
of expression, and especially the invocation of blessings aud denun- 
ciation of ciiises. Farewell, and ivelcome (originally distmct ]3enods, 
but now mteijectional), Heaven /ori» 2 c?,and other similar ejaculations, 
are of this character. The Greek, especially in passionate declilma- 
tmn, IS full of such phrases. Those familiar with Demosthenes 
will remember a striking instance in the Fourth Philippic, where, in 
an interjectional fomi, lie invokes the vengeance of the gods on 
Ihiilip of Macedon. This is a peculiarly interesting example, because 
it is one of the few wheie a syntactical relation exists between the 
ejaculation and the period into which it is introduced ; for the execia- ~ 
tion, ocTTep avTov i^oXecretav ! begins with a relative pronoun, which 
grammatically connects it with the piecedmg deminciation of Phihii, 
as an enemy to Athens and hei gods. 

§ 8. It is affirmed that in the Euscara, or Basr^ue, the interjections 
are regulaily declmable, and it would hence apjoear that their want 
of syntactical character m the Indo-European languages is not an 
essential featiue of this part of speech. 

§ 9. Allied in form and nature to the true inteijection, but wholly 
distinct from the constant intonations belonging to particular words 
in certain languages, to which I have already alluded, are the modu- 
lations of the voice in articulate speech, uhJfih, as constituting a 
characteristic difference between the breathing, spoken w’ord, and its 
silent wiltten representative, between the subjective and the objective 
elements of language, between living action and historical narration, 
are among the most powerful instiumentalities whereby man acts 
on the moral nature of his fellow-man. The unstudied accents of 
young children are prompted by nature. They are moie truly 
spontaneous, and not less expressive, than the notes of the forest 
song-bird, and they are the most touching and xiersuasive of human 
utterances. But with the sincerity and frankness of lisxdng child- 
hood, passes away the truthfulness of its tones. Dissimulation, 
hypocrisy and the thousand forms of social falsehood, almost extii’jutb 
the heavenborn faculty of significant modulation, and the voice soon 
becomes as artificial as the gait, the gestures, and the other outwaui 
habits of the man. Affectation, the desire of seeming to be that 
which we are not, is the besetting sin of men. A xdain, simi>le, 
unaffected manner of sjieech, in gesture, in carriage, as it is one of 
the most attractive of external qualities, so it is one of the most 
difficult of acquirements ; for in all grades of society, from the wigwam 
to the saloon, the most natural thing in the world is to be unnatural. 
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But besides this balf-voliintary distortion of our natural faculty of 
speech, the injudicious methods by which reading is taught do very 
much to fix, as well as to originate, a foimal, monotonous, and im- 
natiiral intonation. The habit of mechanical inexpressive delivery, 
once contracted, is almost incurable ; and it is a trite observation 
that so simple a thing as a clear, appropriate, and properly intoned 
and emphasized pronunciation, in reading aloud, is one of the rarest 
as well as most desiiable of social accomplishments. Few persons 
are able, when the eye is fixed upon a piinted or written page, or 
even in lecitmg what they have learned by heart, to modulate the 
voice, as they would do in the unpremeditated conversational utter- 
ance of their own thoughts in the same words ; and the difference 
between our modes of reading and speaking is not confined to the 
modulation of the peiiod, but extends itself to single words, so that 
it is extremely common, especially among persons not much practised 
in reading aloud, to use one system of orthoepy in conversation, and 
quite another m reading. But the evil habits we contract m onr 
school exercises are productive of further mischief. They are highly 
injurious to the physical oigans of speech. And this is one reason 
why clergymen, who, in the religious services of most sects, read 
much aloud, are so much more frequently annoyed with bronchial 
affections, than lawweis and |>olitical orators, who use the voice 
much more, and w ith louder and more impassioned articulation, but 
who for the most part speak extemporaneously, and with a more 
natural delivery. 

As has been already observed, the classes of words and of vocal 
modulations ^vhich we have been considering belong to, if they do 
not constitute, the language of passion, and therefore it is, as we 
have already hinted, equally a rule of morality and good taste to 
practise great caution and circumspection in the employment of 
them. 

§ 10. What are called expletives in rhetorical tieatises are gram- 
matically allied to the interjections, though widely dilfeienced from 
them by the want of meaning, ^vhich the interjection is never with- 
out. I can hardly agree with Webster in his definition of the 
exfiletive, and still less in the statement with which he concludes it. 
‘"The expletive,” ra\s Webster, “is a woid or syllable not necessary 
to the sense, hut inserted to fill a vacancy or for ornament. The 
Greek language abounds with expletives.” So far as the word 
answers no othei purpose than to “ fill a vacancy,” it is properly 
expletive, hut if it he appropriate aud graceful enough to deserve the 
name of an “ ornament,” it is not superfluous, and therefore is not 
an expletive. In most cases, indeed, the vacancy filled by words of 
this class is not merely a defect of continuity m the syntax, but it 
indicates a positive want of thought ; and ignorant and illogical per- 
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sons are naturally very prone to inteilaid tLeir discourse witL these 
fragmentary expressions. The frequent use of inteijuctions, exple- 
tives, and vague or unmeaning phrases of all kinds, is therefore 
inadmissible m a really elegant and graceful conveisatiunal style ; 
and though 1 hope the caution is superfluous, 1 should not do justice 
to my subject were I to omit to exjjress my full concuirence m the 
condemnation wdiich, for intellectual as well as social and moral 
reasons alike, persons of culture avaid to the employment of profane 
language; a vice eminently ungi aceful in itself, and vulgarizing 
111 Its influence. “ Othes,” says King James, “ are but a use, and a 
smne clothed with no delight nor game, and therefore the more 
inexcusable in the sight of men.” 

T’he remark with which Webster accompanies his definition of 
the word expletive, namely, that the Greek language abounds in 
such, IS 111 my opinion as erroneous as the definition is defective. 
The Greeks, like the modern Italians, were an exceedingly excitable 
and impressible people, and, like them, they used a gieat number of 
inteijectiuns. We certainly are far from being able to discover the 
precise loice of these; still less can we find equivalents for them in a 
language which, hke ours, is spoken by a giaver and moie reserved 
people, and therefore possesses fewer woids of this class ; but with 
legaid to the nunicrous particles and other words which AVebster 
apparently classes among expletives, vve aie not autboriztd to infer 
that they weie supeifliious to the sense of the passages where they 
occur, barely because we do not see the necessity of them. The 
supposition is central y to all tve know of the habits of the Greek 
mind, and it is much safer to presume that they had a meaning and 
a force which our imperfect knowledge of the niceties of the language 
foibids us to apipi eciate, than to believe that Plato, and Aristotle, and 
Xenophon thought so inconsecutively as to be obliged to fill the 
inieistices of their mental structiirts with ins'gnificant rubbish. 

In commencing the study of foieign languages, we meet with many, 
words, to wdnch dictionaries assign no distinct meaning, and which 
appear superfluous to the sense of the period, and therefore to he 
exp>letives. But further study geneially shows us that they, ho\v- 
ever difficult to define in themselvc.s, have, nevertheless, an im- 
portant influence on the sense of the period, by strengthening, 
moderating, or otherwise qualifying, the signification of leading 
•words. The German, as well as the Greek, is rich in these particles, 
and the existence of the Geiman as a living speech enables foreigners 
to acquire a much clearer comprehension of these, at first sight in- 
significant, elements than is p possible m the case of a language which, 
like the Gieek, survives only as a written tongue. 

The Greek and Latin languages are remarkably distinguisbed from 
each other in the number and the character of the interjections ; and it 
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will in general be found that the use and signification of tbe inter- 
jections employed in any language fumisb a very tolerable key to 
tbe character of tbe people who speak it. Tbe modern Italians have 
inherited from their Roman ancestors a great number of elliptical 
passionate phrases, wliich are employed in this way, and the frequent 
introduction of the names of the heathen deities, together with those 
of the Virgin Maiy and the saints, in their ejaculatory exclamations, 
produces a ludicious effect upon a stranger. One of these has even 
found its way into German and English. In the comedies and other 
light literature of both, in the last century, it is of frequent occur- 
rence, and if we can judge from them, it w’as very current in fashion- 
able society, though probably few of the fine ladies, who so often 
exclaimed “ 0 gemini 1” (jiminy or jemini), knew that the phrase 
was a Latin invocation of the divine brothers. Castor and Pollux.* 


* The Italian diamine ! is a dheieat woid, in diaboli nomine! 
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LECTUEE XIY. 

THE iCOUN, ADJECTIVE, AND VERB. 

§ 1. Historical sticce&sion of words. § 2. Grammatical nomenclature ; Noun. 
§ 3. Teib : the German term “time-word” objectionable. § 4. Definition 
of theXoun: nouns as etymological mateiial. § 5. Endings of nouns in 
Anglo-Saxon ; -er^ -ste*', -ess, § 6. Endings m 4ing^ ~le, -et, -cZo/n, -liooc'^, 
•ship, -ness. § 7. Latin and Frencli endmgs of nouns. § 8. Englibh jirefixes. 
§ 9. Different meanings of the singular and plural of the same noun--. 
§ 10. The adjective as an abstract noim. § 11. Peculiarity of the English 
adjective. § 12. Peculiaiity of the English veib. 

§ 1. It is not disputed, that in the genesis of language the intcijec- 
tion, even if not technically a part of speech, and the onematopoetic 
or imitative words, must he regaidal as the primary linguistic utter- 
ances, hut grammatical physiologists differ much -svith iesp>ect to the 
order of succession in the other j>rmcipal parts of speech. Presented 
in the usual form of a historical paohlem, the inquiry is an idle one, 
for the noun, whether substantive or adjective, and the veib, can he 
conceived of as existing only as members of a period or i)roposition, 
and therefore the noun supposes the verb, and the verb the noun. 
With the exception of the Lautgeberden, or vocal-gestures, 
and the imitative sounds, words are as essentially and necessarily 
social as man himself, and a single word can no more spring into 
spontaneous life, or exist in isolation, than can the intelligent being 
who uses it. We know external objects only by their sensuous 
X3roperties and their action, and we must necessaiily suppose all 
names of objects to have been pinmaiily descriptive, because we can 
imagine no possible gmund of a ? 2 rr/? 2 e, but the ascription of a qualiiy 
or an act as characteristic of the object named. It would seem, then, 
that before the name could be apphed, the adjective or the veib 
expressive of the quality or act, the predicate, in short, must exist ; 
and on the other hand, as concrete ideas must jirecede abstract ones, 
we cannot comprehend the origin of the adjective or the verb, inde- 
pendently of the noun, or name of some object possessing the quality, 
or habitually practising the act, predicated by the adjective or verb. 
But though words have no sejparate individual existence, though 
they live and move only in interdependence upon each other, yet in 
studying their forms and orgamzation, each must he primarily in- 
vestigated by itself, because the limited nature of our faculties, 
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whetlier sensuous or mtellcctnal, oblic^es ns to acquire the knowledge 
of the whole hy the successive study of its parts, of the complex, 
through an acquaintance with the simple elements of which it is 
conceived to he composed. 

In Older to comprehend the physiology of a given language, or the 
functions and relations of its organs, a knowledge of its anatomy, or 
the normal structuie of these organs, is necessary, and we will 
therefore examine briefly the foinial chaiacteristics of English words. 
These we have already considered m their heating upon etymology, 
and though we are now to look at them from a different point of 
view, the facts are still the same, and I must accordingly he paidoned 
for some repetition of what, indeed, 1 hy no means suppose to have 
been new when I first presented it. I do not piopose m the present 
course to attempt a formal examination of eveiy class of vocables 
into winch grammaiians have divided language, and 1 shall discuss 
only the chaiacter and offices of the noun or siihstantive, the adjec- 
tive and the veih. I begin with the noun or substantive, not as 
historically first, or logically pre-eminent, hut because, m learning 
words by the process of domestic instruction called the natural method, 
we commence with names, 

§ 2. Before proceeding further, it wall not he amiss to suggest an 
observation ox two upon the names which grammarians have given 
to these parts of speech. The word noun is denved from the Latin 
n 0 m e n , a name, and is a very appropriate designation for the sub- 
stantive, wiiich IS properl the name of an object. English giam- 
marians generally include under the noun the adjective, and speak of 
nouns substantive and nouns adjective. Tlie ground of this nomen- 
clature is the theory, that the adjective is to he regaided as the name 
of an accident or quality existing not independently or ahstiactly, 
but only in the concrete, and that the term wiiich designates an 
accident is not properly entitled to a separate grammatical position, 
but must be considered as a mere ap|jendage or adjunct ol the sub- 
stantive. But this view is without any solid foundation. The verb 
is as truly the name of the act or status it represents, as the adjective 
of the quality It expresses, and there wmuld be the same propriety in 
styling the former the noun verbal, as the latter the noun adjective. 
The deignations noun substantive and noun adjective, even if logi- 
cally accurate, are moreover objectionable for grammatical purposes, 
as being awkward and unwieldy. I therefore discard them, and 
though I may occasionally employ substantive, to vary the phrase, 
yet I shall generally use noun as equivalent to nonn substantive, and 
not as embracing the adjective, which 1 consider as included in it only 
by a misnomer. 

, § 3, The Roman grammarians applied to the member of the pro- 
lotion wMch predicates of a subject being, state, volition, action or 
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perception, the name of verbu ni, or the ivord, as emphatically the 
most important vocable in the period, or as the word which asserts, 
and in a sense embodies the proposition ; and tlie term verb, com- 
monly employed in most Eiiiopcan languages, like other technical 
words of modem gi’ammar, is deuved tiom the Latin appellation. 
Gernian philologists, however, commonly style the veib Z e 1 1 \v o r t , 
time- word, because the veib, by its form, or by the aid ot auxiliaries, 
geneiallv expiesses the period of the act or status described, as past, 
present, or futuie, and of coiuse involves the notion of time. But this 
nomenclature appears to be highly objectionable. 

Whenever we describe or name an object by a quality either un- 
essential, or relatively unimportant, to our concciition of its trae 
character, we utter a philological untruth, and proclaim a philoso- 
pjhical error. We can as easily abstract the notion of an act or a 
condition fiom time, as ive can that of colour, or any other sensuous 
quality. We can as well imagine the act of running, or striking, 
without any refeience to the period when the act takes place, as w’e 
can the pioperty of redness, of weight, of sourness or sweetness, and 
therefoie, although the vaiiable fomis of veibs usually expiess time, 
yet to the primary notion conveyed by the veib, time is as unessential 
as it is to our conception of the taste of an orange. W^e may go 
further, and affirm that in strictness all veibs express picscnt time, 
w’hen they refer to time at all. In the pioccss of ratiocination, we 
think by general terms alone, without reference to time, but it is 
certain that when we individualize an act or state, the image which 
it suggests is necessarily a jireseiit one. Whether I say, “ Mr. Chinch 
jiainted his Heart of the Andes last year,^’ oi “Mr. Ohuich will paint, 
the Jungfrau next year,” the picture and the painter are not past or 
future to my imagination, but present ; and therefore the verb I use 
excites in both my mind and that of my bearer a notion of a present 
artist and a jiresent act. The imagination lives m a iierpetual 7iow, 
The notion of an individual event as having been, or as yet to be, is 
a purely logical conception, and only geneial propositions ivliich exist 
in words alone, only that which we cannot picture to ourselves, that 
which has no specific reality, but is a mere intellectual figment, can 
be detached from the notion’ of piesent time at all. In most lan- 
guages, veibs have foims which exclude ^e notion of time, as, for 
example, the infinitive as used in modern English ; and even the 
forms grammatically expressive of time aie, in general piopositions, 
employed aoristically, or without any reference to time. For example, 
when I say “birds fly,” I do not affii-m that birds aie no¥j flying, 
that they actually did fly, or loill fly, at any past or future point of 
time, but simply that the power of flight is at all times an attribute 
"bf the bird. The present tense of the verb to fly, as thus used, is as 
absolutely independent of time as the noun bird, or the adjective red, 
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by wMcli I may qualify it. If the expression of time is an inherent 
necessity of the verb, special foims for the future as well as the 
present and the past ought to be universal, but in most modern 
Em-ox^ean languages, the future is a compound, the elements of which 
are a ^wesent auxiliary and an aoHst infinitive, for in the x^hrases I 
shall go, he will go, shall and will are in the present tense, and go is 
aoiistic. The Anglo-Saxon, with a single exception in the case of a 
substantive verb, had absolutely no mode of expressing the future by 
any verbal form, simple or compound. The context alone determined 
the time, and in German, in the Scandinavian dialects, and in 
English, we still very commonly, as the Anglo-Saxons did, express 
the future by a x)resent. Ich gehe morgen nach London, 

I go, or I am going, to London to-moiTOw, are more frequently used 
by Gennans and Englishmen than ich werde gehen, I shall or 
will go ; and the adverbial nouns morgen and to-moiTOw, not the 
verbs gehen and go, are the tiue time-w’ords. The use of the 
X^resent for the past, too, esioecially in sxirited narrative and in poetiy, 
is not less familiar, and m both these cases the expression of time 
belongs to the gi'ammatical period, not to the verb. 

The missionary Bowen, whose grammar and dictionary of the 
Yomha language are about to be published by the Smithsomau 
Institution, informs us that in that tongue the verbs have no in- 
flexions whatever for mood, tense, number or person, and that all 
logical and grammatical relations of the verb are exxoressed by particles 
and aiixiliaiies. To call the verb the time-ivord is therefore to name 
it by an accident, not by an essential chaiacteiistic ; by an occasional, 
not a universal propeity. In fact, nearly the whole modern Geiman 
scientific temiinology is objectionable for similar reasons, and, as I 
have before attempted to show, also on higher philosoifiiical grounds. 
The simple word verh is preferable to any other designation, not 
because, when we study its etymology, we find it truly descriptive, 
as indicating the relative importance of this word in the period, hut 
precisely for the opposite reasouj namely, that to English ears it is 
not descriptive at all, but purely arbitrary, and therefore is susceptible 
of exact definition, and not by its very form suggestive of incongiuous 
images or mistaken theory. 

§ 4r. The simplest, and, for the purposes of the present course, the 
best definition of the nounis that it is the name of a person, place or 
thing, of that, in short, which may he an object of thought, whether 
as a sensuous perception, or as an inteUectual conception, or, in other 
words, that which may be the subject of a x^roposition. 

Grammarians and logicians divide nouns into a great number of 
•classes, but we shall find it sufficient for our object to regard only the 
most general division, which is that into proper nouns, or names of 
, , individual persons, places, or things, as Cicero, London, Great Eastern ; 
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and common noims^ wMcli are aj)plied to whole sjoecies, genera, 
classes, as man, city, ship. 

The resemblance between the norm, as an English part of speech, 
and the noun of other languages, is closer than that between the verb or 
even the adjective and their foreign representatives. They have 
usually the distmction of number, one inflexion of case, the genitive 
or possessive, and some of them even genders, so that all the fonnal 
characteristics of this class of words are more or less fully exemplified 
in English grammar, nor are they distinguished by any peculiarities 
of syntactical oi logical character. 

Whatever of special interest, therefore, attaches to the English 
noun, must depend upon its etymological character, or the extent to 
which it may be derived from, or converted into, other parts of 
speech, the changes of signification which particular nouns undergo, 
and the number of distinct objects to which our language has given 
appropiiate names. The very important question of the relation be- 
tween the signification of nouns, and the moral and intellectual 
character of those who employ them, has been already touched upon, 
and its fuller consideration belongs elsewhere. First, then, of 
nouns as originative or deiivative, as etymological material, or etymo- 
logical pioduct. There are languages in which almost all words may 
interchangeably assume every syntactical and logical relation, and 
each root in its turn run through all the grammatical categories. Of 
all the improvements which could be devised for speech, if speech 
were susceptible of artificial amelioration, this would he one of the 
most convenient. Our word hand may serve as an example of this ; 
we have from this root the verb to hand^ to deliver by hand, and, as 
Milton uses it, to join hands ; the verb handle, to use or hold w'ith 
the hand, to manipulate, and, figuratively, to treat of or discuss ; the 
adjectives handleaUe, that which may he handled, handless, without 
hands, handy, skilful, ingenious, convenient, or what is still better 
expressed by the Latin dexterous, to -which the etymological coiTcla- 
tive would he rightliandy ; the adverb handily, skilfully i 'the 
secondary noim handle, that by which a thing is lifted, and, more 
remotely, the adjective handsome, and adverb handsomely, which, 
however, are of doubtful etymology, and used in a sense very 
divergent from that of the supposed root. Besides these derivatives, 
we have numerous compounds into which hand enters, but these do 
not belong to the subject we are at this moment pursuing. The 
power of thus varying the noun is a real advantage which modem 
English has, or (for at present we make much less use of it tlian 
formerly) had, over the Anglo-Saxon, In the struggle between Nor- 
man French and Anglo-Saxon after the Conquest, the native dialect 
of England was, for a time, subdued, and undoubtedly in real danger 
of extermination. When at length it revived, it was with much 
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loss of its pristine power. Its inflexions were gone, and its facility of 
composition veiy much lestricted. These it strove in vain to regain, 
hut in its efforts it struck out a new path of improvement, and hut 
for the influence of classical literature, winch printing made pre- 
dominant, and the consequent introduction of numerous Latin words 
and foms, that path would have been pursued to very important 
results.* The Anglo-Saxon was rather synthetical than analytical 
in its tendencies, and adopted new comhinations and compositions 
vith great case, hut lent itself less readily to deiivative changes. 
Hence, though theie are, I think, not less than a hundred Saxon 
compounds into which the noun hand enters, yet the only trae deri- 
vatives I find are handlian and handle, wdiereas we have 
made five or six new English uncompounded words from this one 
root. At present, the movement is quite in the contrai y direction, 
and we incline in more ways than one to homw from foieign sources 
rather than to grow from our own germs, and manufacture from our 
own material. The veihalization, if I may so expiess it, of a noun, 
is now a difficult niattei, and we shrink from the employment even 
of well-authorized old nommal veihs. It is to Old English that we 
owe our verbs to man, to house, to horse, to wood and to water, to 
game, to saddle and bridle, to shield, to sail, to fine, and Sylvester 
even goes the length of forming a veih from the generic name of a 
divinity : 

^‘Some, Godding Foitune, idol of ambition 

Godding being used for deifying. To dishearten maintains its gioiind, ^ 
hut the place of its conveise to hearten is gcneially supplied hy the/! 
much inferior Fiench verb to encourage, though some eminent 
writers have lately revived our excellent old word, and at least the 
participial adjective heaiiened may he considered as re-estahlished.t 


* See lecture XVIII. 

f Foreignei s and children often seize on the pi imitive analogies of language, 
and ly an unconscious geneialization employ foims of expiession which, though 
so netuly obsolete as to strike us as iin-English, aie nevei theless strictly idiomatic. 
Hence they constantly employ nouns tor verbs, and few Englishmen have tra- 
velled in Eniope without being abkei by Continental seivant^ ambit ous of dis- 
playing the r Englsh, “Hid you for * did you ling?” Children will 

mj “ %t winds ” for * it blows, and in this instance they cieate, not revive, a 
Saxon verb for neither the Anglo-Saxon nor the Scandinavian languages possess 
a verb conelative to the noun wind, and coirebponding to the Mmso-Gothic 
vaian and the Geiman wehen. 

, Gowa* made a noun of the veib will. 

“ But yet is nought my fait all plain. 

But all of icoWes and of wisshes,” &o. 

Confi Am., Pauli, iii. 32. 

Several mmples of the use of to ont as a verb will be found in Eichardson. 
is some confusion between this verb and the legal texm to oust, which has 
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Verbs of tliis class are generally fiom Saxon roots. For the most 
part they refer to sensuous objects or material operations, and they 
are uniformly characteiized by gieat directness and force of ex- 
pression. We have, in some few cases, applied this process to nouns 
of foreign origin, as, for example, to station and to post a senliy, to 
provmo)i a fortress, to preface an address, and Milton has to byllabU 
men’s names ; ” but such cases are not frequent. 

§ 5. The Anglo-Saxon nouns had a large number of characteristic 
endings, by which they were distinguished from other parts of 
speech. Some of these probabty were mere dialectic diffeiences, but 
they were, no doubt, all originally significant of gender, quality, 
action, or state, though there are many of them to which no distinct 
force can now be assigned, even in the earliest forms in which the 
language has come down to us.* In modern English these endings 
have, m great part, been diopped or transformed, or have lost their 
significance, and are no longer distinguishable as expressive elements 
of the noun. Some of them, however, are in active, though con- 
stantly diminishing use, and still retain their original power. Such 
is the syllable -er, which we add to the infinitive of veibs, and thus 
form verbal nouns signifying the agent or subject of the verb from 
which It is derived. Thus a runner is he who runs, a wnter he 
who writes. This ending, with more or less difference of orthogra- 
phy, IS common to all the Scandinavian, Teutonic, and Eomance 
tongues, and the convenience, not to say the necessity, of such a 
form will probably keep it alive in all of them, in spite of the 
general effort of modern languages to free themselves from gramma- 
tical characteristics. The fact that it exists in all the sources from 
which our general vocabulary is drawn, commends it to us as an 
essential element of speech, and w'e apply it indiscriminately to 
verbal roots from whatever origin derived. Although I am much 
averse to orthographical novelties, yet I admit there is force in the 
arguments which have been urged for the spelling -er in preference 
to -or, even in wmrds of Latin etymology, and I think we should 
gam hnth in uniformity and in expressiveness by the general adop- 
tion of the S«*xon form. 

This termination w^as originally masculine exclusively, the cor- 
responding Anglo-Saxon feminine termination being -stre, as 
seamestre, still extant m the foim seamster or sempster. In- 
Old English the teimination -s^er was sometimes regarded as a 
feminine, but such does not appear ever to have been the generid 


been Fiippo'sed to be fiom tbe Fiench dter foster), and oust may be but a 
Galhci/.ei oithogiaphy of out. See Notes and Illustiations (A), On ike Phrases 
‘ My Lone I' ‘ LLer Lone* 

* [A hht of Anglo-Saxon teiminations of nouns and adjectives is giveot in 
Notes and lilustiatxOttb (B). — En.J 
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Englisli usage,* and I believe spuister is the only remaining word of 
tliis formation wbicli is confined to tlie female sex. But here, the 
signification in which the word is now alone used, that of an unmar- 
ried woman, determines the gender, and the ending has no gram- 
matical force. Besides the general tendency of English to the 
rejection of distinctive forms, there was, in this case, a special 
reason for discarding an ending which the inti eduction of so many 
foreign words with the same terminal syllable had made too 
ambiguous to serve any longer its original purpose. The number 
of Enghsh words in -sier, taken directly from foreign languages, or 
formed from roots ending in -st, is not less than one hiuidied, and 
ihost of these are either masculine or incapable of gender, while of 
Saxon words originally femmme with this ending, I believe that 
sempsfe/’, songs^e/' and spinster are the only ones still extant. Song- 
ster and sempster may be of either gender, although they aie no 
doubt derivatives of the Saxon feminines s a n g i s t r e and s c a m e - 
stre, and not, as Webster strangely su^jposes, formed from the 
radical, and the root of the verb to steer. ^ The fact that the tei mi- 
nation -ess has been applied to both these words, to make them 
feminine, shows that the ending -s^er was not considered as indi- 
cative of gender. It is not used as a feminine sign in Layamon, in 
the ‘ Ormulum,’ or, as I believe, in Eoheit of Gloucester. We may 
therefore conclude that it is not to be regarded as having ever had 
any specific force in English grammai. 

The feminine ending -ess is an indirect derivative of the Latin 
tetmination -w, but it has never been very freely used in English, 
and has been applied to few native ladicals. Indeed, it has been 
dropped from many alien words to which it was formerly at- 
tached.J 

§ 6. We still possess and employ, though with reluctance, the 
diminutive ending in as in gosling ^nestling, nurseling, in which 
last word the root is Eomance, but tbe coincidence of this termi- 
nation with that of tbe modern form of tbe active participle, and 
the number of verbal nouns derived from roots ending in have 
nearly dejjrived it of its sigmficance, and the NToiman d^iminutive in 
has gradually ^ipplanted it, even in words of Saxon origin.§ 
The endings in -40 ni, 4wod and -ship are still employed, but 'with 
constantly diminishing frequency, and the termination in -ness. 


* See Notes and Tll-astrations (C), Terminedion -ster.^ 
t Welister’s Dietioaary, under Songster. 

X Spomme, cosmesse, and synneresse. occur in Wyclifie’s New Testament, 
an4s/imfm in Bishop FihheEs works. Fuller, Comment on Ruth, p. 104, has 

' § the diminutive ending -kin, as in kiklerlmi, huwpkin, on 

wM* see Note and Illustrations (D), Enghsh Dm%mtkes.—'EQ.~\ 
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indicative of qnalitjj and that in -er, of action, are the only Saxon 
finals •which can he said to have fairly maintained their ground. 
The former of these, as well as the latter, we have aioplied to French 
and Latin roots without any feeling of incongruity, but the present 
course of the language is adverse to the formation of new words of 
this class, and of the fifteen hundred nouns ending in -ness contained 
in Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, a very large number are already 
obsolete, if indeed ever authorized. 

§ 7. The place of the obsolete and obsolescent Saxon nominal 
terminations has been in part supplied by Latin and French endings 
in -ty, -ion, -ude, -ure, -ess, -ice, and -ment, but there is very 
generally a reluctance to adapt these to Saxon roots, which much 
restricts the formation of nouns from other words. Betterment, 
much used by the best writers of the seventeenth century in the 
sense of improvement, growing or making better, either in a moral 
or a physical sense, has nearly gone out of use, and is hardly em- 
ployed, except as a technical term in the jurisprudence of some of 
the United States. Sjienser’s unruliment does not appear to have 
been much employed by other writers, if indeed not altogether 
peculiar to himself,* In the case of enlistment, we feel no such 
reluctance, and the reason is, that though we have the word list, 
in Anglo-Saxon, in the sense of a border, yet list, a roll, whence 
our verb to enlist, is probably French, and we readily adjoin a 
French nominal ending to a verb of French etymology. We have 
more than three hundred English verbal nouns wuth the ending 
-ment, of which only fifteen or twenty are from Saxon roots, and the 
proportion of native nouns with other foreign endings is scarcely 
larger. 

§ 8. Were all these Latin and French terminations as readily 
applicable to Saxon roots as are the Saxon endings to foreign radi- 
cals, we could hardly be said to have suffered a loss by the exchange 
of one class for the other, inasmuch as the Gothic characteristic is 
not essentially more expressive than the Roman, but with respect 
to the prefixes applied to nouns the case seems to me otherwise. 
For instance, our inseparable prefixes mi i and turn, which, until 
the invention of printing familiarized the English mind and ear 
with the prefixes of the classical languages, were applied to the 
noun and the adjective, as well as to the verb, had greater force of 
expression than any of the particles which have been introduced to 
supply their place. The negative or privative im- was also foimeiiy 
freely applied to nouns, as it is at this day in German, such words 


^’’^Begal or regiil, a rule, occurs in Anglo-Saxon, as well as m most of 
the Gothic dialects, and theiefore is no stranger to English ears, but wheth» h 
IS a native or a borrowed woid is a matter of a good deal of doubt. 
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as an iingentleman, tirmohleness, tinlmp, iinlamnijnge (ignorance), 
iifipoiaer (impotence), uuright^ and the like, often ocenmug in old 
writers. In words of Latin ongin, modern English generally snhsti- 
nites non for the insepaiable paiticle tw-, as non-confurmity.* 

§ 9. A enrions mode of changing, extending, or icsincting the 
sense of nouns, not indeed peculiar to English, is by ascnhing 
different meanings to the singular and the plural. Thus, in some 
communities, where social revolutions are frequent, where the low 
.of one generation are the lofty of the next, and where at the same 
tme there is so little of honest pride, that the son is ashamed of 
the paternal viitues to which he owes his own high position, it is 
very had manners to ask a gentleman, what was his father’s calling, 
and yet the manner of piutting the question may he wholly un- 
exceptionable ; and on the othei hand, one may scrupulously confonn 
to,eveiy iiile of good hreedmg, and therefore he entitled to the 
praise of good manners, while the manner of every action may he 
ungraceiul, or even almost ungiacious. And when it was asked 
whether a wealthy lawyer had acquired his great riches hy his 
practice, there was a teirible satire in the answer : Yes, by his 
ptaetzees.” 

§ 10, The formation of abstract nouns from the adjective, or 
mther the use of the adjective itself as an abstract noun, is an 
important feature of many languages, but not suited to the genius 
of modern English, because the want of distinctions of gender m oui 
adjectives makes all such expressions equivocal. We do indeed, 
copying from the Gieek, use the adjective heaidiful, in the loim the 
beautiful, to express the quality or essence of beauty, hut, as the 
fom of the adjective does not indicate number oi gender, it is not in 
such phrases necessarily taken abstractly, as is ro kuXop in Greek. 
Nouns of this sort have a veiy peculiar force in languages which, 
like Greek and German, admit them, nor can their place be exactly 
supplied by any periphrase. The ro mXop oi the Gieeks, the das 
Schd ne of the Geimans, have no precise English equivalent, and 
the loss of the neuter adjective, and consequently of the abstract noun 
formed from it, in modern hhiglish, is a serious deficiency in our 
philosophical and critical vocabulary. 

I 11. The only striking peculiarity of the English adjective, as 
compared with the same part of speech in other languages, is its 
invariability, or its want of distinct forms foi different cases, genders 
and numbers. The irreconcilability of the Norman and the Saxon 


* Trench empinys mncqmMance, a hybrid, bat authorised by good writer^ 
MW little iised.~-Oji Pie Auth. Version of the New Tetmenll 
Itbapter ii. [A list of the chief ABglo-;3axoa prefixes is given in Notes and Hlus- 
' U$mm (E). — ^En.) 
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modes of inflecting adjectives compelled the English to discard them 
both, hut the Saxon endings of number' especially weie not givem 
up until the fifteenth century, and some of them held out later. 
Hooker, who spells the adjective dear without a final e m'the singu- 
lar, in using it as a plmal noun, spells it c^eare,and says “ my deare** 
for my dcais, where a modern seimonizer -would introduce a noun, 
and say “ my dear heaieis.”* Another remaikable form in a single 
instance survived almost as long. I refer to aldet, or, sometime s^nd 
more propeily alter, the genitive plural of the adjective Thus our 
alder father, our alter father, means father of us all ; alder or alter 
being properly an adjective, and our used as a personal, not an 
adjective, pronoun in the genitive xiluial. Palsgrave very fre- 
quently, and indeed most usually, gives the adjective a j dural foim 
in s where it follows the noun, as verbs x>assives, verbs actyves 
Xiei sonalles. 

There was, for a long time, an 'increasing inclination to reject the 
regular comparative and superlative degiees, and to substitute in all 
cases the compiarison by more and most, a construction Norman in 
form, though the qualifying adverbs are Saxon. The ]Drevalence of 
this latter method at the ]ieriod m question was one of the fruits of 
that Gallic influence which, during the early and latter part of the 
seventeenth century, so seriously threatened the literary and linguis- 
tic as w ell as the political nationality of England, but happily we 
have now returned to our native allegiance, and the legitimate and 
expressive Saxon inflexion has recovered its lawful ascendency.f 
The rejection of the signs of case, gender, and number is attended 
with, the common inconvenience of all our syntax, the necessity of 
assigning to the adjective, as well as to other wmds, a fixed position 
ill the period ; hut m xioint of force and jirccision of exjiression, little 
has been lost by discaidmg the inflexions of this part of speech, and 
especially the superfluous distinction between the definite and the 
indefimte forms. 


* [Dr. Guest observes, The use of the plural inflexioa e in adjectives is so 
general in our Olcl-Englisb MSS, that, whenever an uninflectel adjective is 
joined to a pluial suhbt.mtive, the exception ougiit always to he noticed, and, if 
possible explained.” — T/'ons PhiloL 8oc., vol. n. p. 70. —Ed.] 

f We emphy, in poly yllabic adjectwes the inflected supeiLifive more fieely 
than the intiected compaiatn^e, for the reason that the end.iig er has a diflererit 
significance when appl ed to nouns, <tnd theie'oie an adjective compaied by that 
ending might be confounded with a noun of like foi*m. See Lectme VL 

The following extract irom a letter, wiitten about 1470 bhows a cm ions suc- 
cession of supeilatives m both motieh of com|>anson : “Ye most corteys gen- 
tylest vysest kyiide^t most companahyll fiee^t iai geest mo t bownteous Liyght ' 
my Lotd the Eile of An an. , . .. He is on the lyghtest deiyue.st best spoken 
fayiest Archer devowgbtcht most p* fyghte and tiewest to hys Lady of aU die 
Knyghtys that ever I was aqweyntyd wt .’^ — Poston Letten, H. 00. 
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§ 12. The Englisli verb, in common witb tliat of tlie Geniiaiiic 
dialects, is distinguislied fiom the Latin and Greek by the want of a 
])assive voice and of fntiire tenses, by the fewness of its past tenses, 
and by the admission of the lettei-changc as a mode of conjugation. 
I shall notice hereafter a tendency of Early English to the ci cation of 
new veibal forms,* but I have not detected any unequivocal tiace of 
a n’ldimental passive, of the development of which the Swedish and 
-Danish offer so interesting an example, or of a true future, for the 
occasional coalescence of will and shall with the verb to as ivilhe 
and shaTbe, is rather a matter of oithogi-aphical and typographical 
convenience than a grammatical agglutination. It is a cm ions iaci 
that the Bomance languages, as -well as the Romaic, at one period of 
their history, all rejected the ancient inflected futures, and formed 
new compound or auxiliary ones, employing for that pin pose the 
verbs will and shall^ or have m the sense of duty or necessity, though 
French, Italian, Spanish and Poiiuguese have now agglutinated the 
infinitive and auxiliaiy into a simple future.f Why is it that the 
Gothic languages have always possessed a past tense, never a future ? 
Why did the Romance dialects retain the Latin past fomis, and 
reject the Latin future? A philological fact of so comprehensive a 
nature must have some common psychological gi-oimd, for we cer- 
tainly cannot asciibe it to any external linguistic influence. It is 
perhaps not an absurd suggestion, that we may find the explanation 
in’ the habits of thought and feeling resulting from states of society 
‘ which had too little of the elements of stable security, steady pru- 
gi'ess, and seductive hope, to encourage much speculation as to 
what the morrow might bring forth. To our rude ancestors, and 
to the people of southern Europe in the middle ages, the present 
was full of stem necessities, the past, of hard and painfully im- 
pressed realities. The future offered but dim uncertainties, and 
hopeless anticijiations. Hence they lived, not in a dream-land of 
the imagination to be realized in the good time coming, but in a 
now which demanded the exertion of their mightiest energies, or 
in a pastj whose actuality had stamped itself upon their inmost 
natures. The future Tvas too doubtful to justify the em|)loyment 
of words implying prediction or even hope, and they appropriated to 
it forms indicative of a present purpose, determination, or duty, not 
of prophecy or of expectation.^ . 

The English verb is moreover distinguished from that of most 
other languages by the remarkable peculiarity of 'wanting character- 
istic radical forms. To this observation there are a few exceptions. 
We have the Greek and French ending as in energize^ the Latin 


* See Leetare XVIIL f See Lecture XY. 

$ [On' the want of a future tense, see Notes and Illustrations (F). — ^Ed.] 
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-ate, as in create, and the Latin and Fiencli -fy, as to fructify, to 
specify. But these are employed only witli Greek, Latin and Frencli 
roots ; and such anomalous derivatives as Sylvester’s loundify and 
tlie Ameiican i^appify have met with little success,’'* so that these 
endings are rather to be considered as elements of the imported word* 
than as possessing a properly English significance. We have also 
the Saxon prefix 5e-, as to bedew, to heleagtier, generally applied only 
to verbal and nominal roots, though we sometimes verbalize an ad- 
jective by the aid of this prefix, as to besot, which is authoiized by 
Milton and Shakespeare. But this formation is repugnant to the 
language, and nothing but the want of a good synonym has enabled 
Mr. Jefferson’s verb to belittle to keep its place in the United States. 
The English verbj like that of most other languages, is, in the 
majority of cases, derived from a noun, and the want of a specific 
verbal form renders the transfer of a word fiom the class of nouns 
to that of verbs perfectly idiomatic and proper, though, as I have 
just remarked, we now rarel}^ employ that process. There is one 
important ending, however, by the aid of which we may convert' 
adjectives into verbs. This is the ending -en, as to blacken. The 
resemblance between this form and the Saxon infinitive ending -an, 
naturally suggests the supposition of their identity, and this view 
w^oiild seem to be confirmed by the fact that it is applied to Saxon 
radicals only, but gmmmarians generally consider the coincidence 
of sound accidental, and the modem termination in -en, which is 
not the sign of a mood, likeThe Saxon - an, but the chaiacteiistic 
of a ijart of speech, is regarded as the development of a new gram- 
matical form. A few verbs of this class, as lengthen and strengtheri, 
are derived from nouns, the noun being probably employed instead 
of the conjugate adjective for orthoepical reasons, but in general, only 
adjectives expressing the sensuous qualities of objects at present ad- 
mit of this change. In earlier stages of the language it was otherwise. 
In the * Orimilum’ "we find to gooden, to make good, also to benefit, 
and Milton and Southey employ the verb to worsen, to make or 
giw worse, but this has unhappily fallen_into disuse.f The reason , 


* Robertson (Address to Working 3fan^s Institute') uses happifed* 
f In Wyclifie’s time, the adjective was often used as a verb, without any 
cbange of form except such as was occasioned by the inflexions then in nse. 
Thus, Matthew xxiii. 12 : Forsothe he. that shal hie hym self shal be rnekid ; 
and he that shal meeke hymself shal ben enhaunsid.” And in Luke xiv. 11 : 

And he tlrnt rnehith him self, shall be highedd* Wotton makes honest a verb, 
with no change but that of inflexion : — 

‘‘ The pretence, whereby a desperate discontented asss^sinate would after the 
poipetrat ion 'have honestea a meer private revenge.” — Behguim, 1651, p. 34. 

The use of the passive form assassma^g for assassin is also noticeable in this 
extract. 

Gower uses rmre and less as transitive vex'bs. 
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of this is doubtless to be found in tbe disposition wbicb long pre- 
vailed to restrict tbe employment of Saxon words to tbe expression 
of the material and tbe sensuous, and to borrow tbe pbiaseology 
of nioml and intellectual discourse from tbe Greek, tbe Latin, and 
tbe French. 

Tbe English substantive verb, or that wbicb expresses heinff, and 
wbicb in most instances serves only as a copula to connect tbe sub- 
ject and tbe predicate, partakes of tbe irregularity wbicb generally 
marks tbe conjugation of the corresponding veib in other languages. 
Its different parts are doubtless derived from different radicals, for he 
and am can hardly be supposed to be divergent forms of tbe same 
word. Tbe Saxon we or than, wbicb coi responded to tbe Ger- 
man w e 1 d e n , has unfortunately become obsolete, and now survives 
only in tbe phrases “ woe worth tbe day 1 ” woe worth the man I ” and 
tbe like.* W e o r t b a n , though in some sort often an auxiliary, 
was not used as a sign ctf tbe passive, like tbe German w c r d e n , 
but generally retained its independent signification, and its disappear- 
ance is a real loss to tbe language. f 

In tbe opinion of tbe ablest linguists, English has lost nothing in 
force, variety, or precision of expression, by tbe simplification of its 
foms, and tbe substitution of determinatives for inflexions. Tbe 
present movement is still in tbe same direction. Tbe subjunctive is 


“ What he well make 7asse, he Ias<iHh, 

What he well make mrtre, be moreth. ” — Pauli's ed^ iii. lit. 

“ So that It mighte nought, be ifiwred."—Ibid. 254. 

The verbs to less and fo hone't aie both found in the older Wyclifiite version, , 
the former jn EcHu'^ xvi.i. 5, x x. 5, 7, wheie the later text ha^, ma/ce tease and 
made hsse ; the Litter in Ecdiis. xi. 23. 

* [In these inst<\nces voe is a substantive, and day and man have the force 
of the dative case, as in me^eem^ or methinh, or voe is me. In the Tempest, 
acst i. sc. 2, we have woe the dty without north. See Sir Edmund Head’s Shall 
and Wdk P* S7.— En.] 

f Wcorthm, or wortJwn, is not unfrequent in Ea,rVEngbsh. For example, 
in one of the oW Prologues to tbe English Scriptures, Wycliffite Versions, i, p. 
40, note, we find : — 

“ A lie gladnes and del'te of this erthely vanyte vanyschitb, and at the last 
‘WOrthlth to noaght.” 

In fact this verb did not become altogether obsolete until the seventeenth 
<»ntory, foi Hey wood says: — 

“'Thou the efoie that wnst noth’ng before thou wert,''* &c. &:c. “Thou, 
which nmt not, ve>t made.” “ Give me a leai-on (if thou canst) how thou wert 
created.” — The Hev'anhk of the blessed Angells London, 1335, p. 383. 

In the^e cases, vert is not tlie subjunctive of the veib to be, but a lemnant 
of worihen, and in the last two, used as a passive auxiliaiy. 

[Dr. Oue^t ob cn'es {Trans. PhVoi. Sog., ii. p. 22*3) that the verb uorth 
was once vei y senerally used in onr southern dialei ts with a future signification, 
and was thus inflected: — Sing, uorike, wok^, uorth. Pi, uortJicth. 

Aprong other examples he quotes the follow ng: — “Help thi kynde eritage, 
and thou nord (shall bej ther kyng anon.*’ — Mvbert of Gloucester, 101. — ^Ed.] 
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evidently passing out of use, and there is good reason to suppose that 
it -vvill soon become obsolete altogether. The compound past infini- 
tive also, fonnerly very frequent, is almost disused. Lord Berners 
says : should have aided to have destroyed^ had made haste to have 
erdered^ and the like ; and this was common in colloquial usage until 
a very recent period. In cases of this sort, where the relations oj* 
time are clearly expressed by the "first auxiliary, it is evident that 
nothing is gained by employing a second auxiliary to fix more pre- 
cisely the category of the infinitive, but where the simple inflected 
past tense precedes the infinitive, there is sometimes ground for the 
employment of an auxiliary with the latter. I intended to go and I 
intended to have gone^ do not necessanly express precisely the same 
thing, hut the latter form is not likety long to resist the present in- 
clination to make the infinitive strictly aoristic, and such forms 
as I had intended to go will supersede the past tense of the latter 
mood. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. On the Phrases My Lone, 
Her Lone. (See p. 207.) 

In old Englisfe and Scottish popular 
poetry, ballads especially, my or 
/one, her lone, are often used tov I alone, 
she alone, &c. I latelj heard a child of 
three yeai s old say, on several different 
occasions • “ Put me into the swing . I 
can’t get up my lone,^"* 

Alone, as w'ell as the corresponding 
woid in all the Gothic languages, is a 
compound of all and one, and it is alto- 
gether recent in oiIgin^'f<jr,it does not 
exist in Anglo-Saxon, Oid’^ Xoi them, 
Mceso-Gothic, Old High German, or even 
Middle High German, though it is found 
in the modern representatives of all 
these dialects. Eobert of Gloucester has 
al one, as, Tho Vortiger was al otie,” 
and Eobeit de Brunne, alone, at least 
according to the printed copies ; but, in 
general, the woids were written sepa- 
rately, and syntactically connected with 
the objective of a personal or sometimes 
a possessive prohoun, until near the 
close of the fourteenth century. Thus, 
Gower . — 

“ But, for he may nought all Mm one 
In sundry places do justice,*’ &c. 

FauWs ed, ni. 170. 


“ The hing, which made mochel mone, 
Tho stood as who saith all him one 
Withoute wife,” &c. 

Ihid. ii. 285. 

The forms, my io7ie, her lone, &c,, 
originated, no doubt, in a hasty pronun- 
ciation of me all one, her all one, and 
became estabhsbed by the ignorance of 
the ballad-mongers. 

In the ITarroiving of Hell, a reli- 
gious poem written not far from the year 
1300, published by Halliwell, Dominus 
says to Sathan : 

“ Ant thou Shalt wyte wel to day, 

Thou mine wolle y have away. 

Wen thou bilevest al thyn one, 

. Thenne myht thou grede and grone.” 

Halliwell renders the verse, “Wen 
thou bilevest ai thyn one,” “ When 
thou hast none but thine oten left.” 
This Garnett contemptuously cites as an 
instance of the way in which Halliwell 
“can pervert the sense of the %ery 
plainest passages,” and he explains the 
verse by ascribing to hileiest the sense 
of losest, renouneest, so that the meaning 
would be, “ When thou losest all thine 
own,^* that is, all the souls of the patri- 
aichs and prophets in the hmbus jpatrumg 
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wlio 'were released by Chnst on Ms 
ascension^ and •whom Satan bad claimed 
as bis otcn. 

But Garnett’s error is as gross as 
Halliwell’s. Christ eonld not be sup- 
posed to admit that these souls were 
Satan’s oicn^ and the tine meaning of 
the passage is : when thou remainest 
nlonef the limbus being left yacant by 
the lescue of the souls whom Christ 
carried up to Paradise. 

It is true that not much impoitanee 
can he attached to the orthography of 
one, hnt I know no instamce in which 
own is spelled one; and the sense of 
remain continued to be sometimes 
asciibed to hileve as late as the time of 
Chaucer. See Cmit. T., 10897. 

[B. Anglo- S 1X0 V Tehminations of 
Nouns and Adjectives. (See p. 
207.) 

I. — JPfouns. 

The following denote for the most 
part persons : — 

-a: eemp-a icarHor, champion ; 
hunt-a hunter \ bog -a hmo, 

-ere: (E. -or): redf-ere robber; 
siSd-ere sow-er, 

-end (from, the part, pres.) : HsOl- 
end Saviour j healer; weald-end 
ruler, 

-e : hyrd-e herd^ "keeper; sig-e 
victory ;riht-wfs-e 9'ighteousness. 

-el, -ol, -1 (E. -7e) : byd-el 
heraldi bead-le; gaf-ol tnhite^ gav- 
el^ s e t-1 seat^ $ett-le, 

-ing: a;^5el-ing prince, young 
noble ; 'Wdden-ing son of Woden ; 
e arm -ing poor wretch. 

-ling (E. -ling) ; cntep-ling 
little hoy; dedr -ling darling. (See 
Note D.) 

-inele: rdp-incle little rope. 
-en (E. -en): mmgd-en maid-en, 
from maeg'?5 maid; cyc-en cMck-en, 
fiom coec cock. 

- e n (E. -en) : )? e d d - e n sovereign ; 
byr^-en hurth-en. 

<-en (E. cji). Feminines from mascu- 
lines sometimes change the vowel ; as, 
j?en, fjin-en slave, female slavey 
fox, ijx-en fox, vix-en , sometimes 
not; as, |jedw, fjedw-en slave. 
Some change the vowel, and take -e; 
others change the vowel only ; as, 
mearh, myr-e horse, mare; wulf, 
w y 1 f wlf, she-wolf. 

^ -estre (B, -sifer) : sang-estre 


songster, from s a n g e r e singer ; 
saem-estre seam-ster, from s tn m - 
ere seamer, tailor.* (See next Note, C.) 

The following denote a state, action, 
or the like ; 

- d d m (E. -dom) : w i s - d d m wis- 
dom ; cyne-ddmf kmg-slnp. 

- h d d (E. -head, -hood) : m m d e n - 
hdd maiden-head; cild-hdd child- 
hood, 

-scipe (E. ship) : hldford- 
s c i p e lord-shzp ; fiednd-scipe 
friendship. 

- 1 d c (E. -lock) : w i f - 1 d c , wed- 
lock. 

-a'S, - 0 ^ X hunt-a'5 hunting ; 
war-oS seashore. 

-u^, (IS,, th) : ge6g-u^ youth; 

tredw-^ troth, truth. 

-Ied8t(lyst; from adj. in - 1 e d s ) : 
gyme-ledst heedlessness. 

-ungj^-ing C&.-ing) : hdlg-ung 
hallow-ing ; leoin-ing learn-ing. 

-nes (-nys, -nis: E. -ness) : 
car-leds-nes careless-ness ; ge- 
llc-nes like-ness. 

-u, -eo, -o: h£et-u heat ; 
msenig-eo many, multitude ; h r m d -.o 
breadth. 

-els (E. -le) • r eb d - e 1 s ridd-le ; 
sticc-els stick-le, sting. 

-ed: rec-ed mansion ; e o w - e d 
flock. 

- m (E. -om) ; b o t - m bott-om. 

-ot,-et, -t: Jjeow-ot, ]?oow-t 

slavery ; b ® r n - e t burning. 

- d , - 1 (E. -fh, -d, -t) : g e - b y i - d 
bir-th ; ge-cyn-d kind, nature ; 
m i h - t migh-t, 

-Tdi&en (ra&d counsel) : hiw- 
r £§ d e n house-hold ; mteg-r«dden 
relationship. 

11, — Adjectives. 

-e: se'JSel-e 7ioble ; f £§ g - e fated, 

- i g (E, -y): d r e d r - i g drear-y , 
bvs-ig hus-y. 

-He (E. -like, -ly) : ledf-Hc 
love-Iy; wif-llc woman-hke, wo- 
man-ly. 

-iso (E. -ish) : cild-isc child- 
ish; E n g 1 - i s e Engl-ish. 


* la s(mgstr-m,iemmif»ess, a Latm-Freach ter- 
mrantioa has. been superaddai 

1* We have conlouaded -dom and •»**<•, hut -dtSni 
w.is properly the opjee, ) imX, -Hee the ten itanj thus, 
cyne-dOm, cjne-rice, histeop-tiOm , 
higceop-rice, and the like. 






-sum (E. -somp ] : 1 a n 5 - s u m /r- 
diouH, long-some , w y n - s u m amiahle, 
itm-some. 

- o 1 { - u 1 } s p i* e c - 0 1 iallntv e. 

- e n 'E. eiv ' f 1 e a x - en Jlax-eu , 
li £G ^ - e n Iieaih-en. 

htfive '^1} e r a n fo hear) : 1 u s t - 
b '■f' r p jJeamnt ; -waDstm-btOre 
fi ui^Jnl. 

- c u n cl '' e y n n I ,nf?, race) : wo- 
r 11 1 d - c 11 n d 1107 hJhj. 

-iht l^orn-ilit thorny. 

- 11 e a r d t' aclj . and adi:. ; E. -m ard^ : 
t u - w e a r d tov ni ci, to come ; li a m - 

e a r d home-u ard. 

- f e a 1 d (E. 'foklj : an-feald 
swgk, one-fold ; t w 1 - f e a 1 d fno- 
ftdJ , manig-feald 7nani-foId. 

- 1 e s ' E. less] z s y n - 1 e a s sin- 
less , a 1 - 1 e ct s roid of honour, impious. 

- w f s ( 1 g e - w I s eertom , 
r 1 h t - w I «• } ighteous 

-ein (E. ein^z su'S-ern south- 
ern 

-tyme b. e f 1 g - 1 y m e frouldr- 
some — Fumi Yeinon’s Anglo-Saxon 
Guide. — Ed.] 

C. TruMiNATiox -sier. (See p, SOS ) 

Among the vaiious readings in the 
AYjcliifite \ei.siOiis, I find scleral in- 
stances of feminine nouns in -sfei . 
They are, daunstere, Ecclus. is. 4 , 
diiehteie, .Ter x\i 13; icrilstere, Jcr. 
is. 17; skistere, Tobit lii 9 , syngskie, 
II. Paral. sxxt. 25, and I Esdias 11. 
Go, and, in one instance, in the test of 
Purvey’s versicm, II. Kings six 35. 
Y^hth this last exception, the texts 
employ, daunseiesse, dinUeiesse, uei- 
leresse, sleeresse, and syngeiesse, or 
uoman-synger. Other remaikahle fe- 
minines in these vei^ions are, disci- 
phsse, del ow esse, seriauhtesse, and, 
thrallcsse. \ 

Ftcn Fhughman, Vision, 3087, has ' 
“Baton the hrcue&tere,^^ where the eon- ; 
text shows it to he feminine, and v. , 
8083, “As a shepsteres shere,” feminine , 
also, shepstere not meaning a sheep- ; 
shearer, as AYright supposes, but a 
seamstiess, as appears fioni PalsgiaTC, 

V Schepsiarre, and Kares, r. Shrpsier.'^ 
Shepstvr is sliaptstcr, one who shapes, I 
forms, or cuts out, linen garments. ^ 

Tumhistae, a female dancer, occurs 
more than once in Chancer, and fruife- , 
stere, ‘ Cant. Talcs,’ 12412, is apxiaiently 
feminine. l^Iinsiiew makes scamslu 

Ehg. Lan. 


fcirinine, and Ben Jons"iii, in tlie Sad 
ShtpliPid, 11 . 3, employs seti'sfrr as a 
, fenimine, hut in a ru'^tie dialect. On 
the other hand, we dnd in Fici s Fkji ah- 
mau. Vision, 4793, canrintsires mascu- 
line. In 43 4-7, we have this pas^f^ge : — 

“ Baksteres and hiewe«:?n cs 
And hochiers mairye ; 

Wollen wehbesferc 
And we^tVfs of Ijnnen.” 

Tbeie IS nothing in the context which 
w aild authoiize the inference that the 
ending m these words is indicative of 
sex, hut at 2901-2 we read, 

“YXy wif was a webbe, 

And wolien cloth made 

which gives <.ome countenance to the 
supposition that the weaving of iioolIcHS 
was a feminine occupation, and there- 
fore that u phsfei meant a female weaver. 

Bicwesj'cj's and baksfers occur at 
vei«e 1514 of the same poem, but there 
IS nothing in the penod to indicate tiie 
sex, and the '>ame lemaik ap])lies to 
sp3mnesfcrcs inverse 2003, and Vtafie- 
sftve m ver=5e 3772 Waf;c?* is apidicd 
to a male sellci of wafeis in ver-ie 8478, 
hut regiaJ'ci to an occupation exeici-'ed 
by a woman, in vcise 2923. 

“ Bose the regrafer 
Yt'ds hire righte name.” 

Halliwell sajs hahester is used in 
Derbyshire foi a female baker, and he 
"’ippo'ics both hahester and hreusfei to 
be feminine in the passages cited fioni 
i Fiers Flounfman, hul certainly with*. lit 
internal evidence. lie ul«o gives seiv- 
ster as a feminme noun in the Somerset- 
shire dialect, and cites the Fromptorium 
Fariido) inn to the same purpose. 

Dyrynisfrp is used by Chaucer in the 
* Kiiichtcs Ta^e,’ v. ssis; and, as it is 
applied to the iiaiiator of the tale, it 
was eertamly masenliiie Family names 
aie usually, if not always, derived fiom 
the male ancestor; and Baxter fbake- 
ster), Brewster, and YYehstcr, were 
therefore piubably used as masculines 
at a veiy early period. 


[D. English DniixmvES. 

{8ee p. 20s.) 

The following remarks on English 
Dimiimtivcs are taken fiom an inteiC'-t- 
iiig paper on ‘Enghsh Birmiuitii e*',’ by 

L 
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Sir G. Corno-wall in the Tlnlolo'- 

gical Mumun^ vol. i. p. 679 sog. — 

“ Amon^ the many dimmiitive termi- 
nations in A arioiis Teutonic tlialectb enu- 
meiated by Giimm, two only, viz. luig 
and Ian (coriesponding to the German 
ehen) have been gencitillv pic valent in 
the En«h'-h language When the Teu- 
tonic cicnients of oitr language had a 
fieei pLi}, and weie in a state of moie 
vigoious de\ elopinent than is no\^ the 
case, its power of foimiiig diminutives 
by these means appeals to have been 
consideiablo, thoiiarh now it has iilino‘-t 
expiied the words to which diminu- 
tive terminations have thus been at- 
tached are moi cover chiefly of Raxon, 
larely of French, and never of Latin, 
oiigm. Paify on this account, and 
partly because diminutives, as cxpi essmg 
either tenderness oi contempt, aie suited 
to familial di«coui so, many of the woids 
■which will he presently menuoned (ex- 
cept wheie they have lost their dimi- 
nutive meaning) are homely, oi even 
vulgar. 

“The following English diminutives 
in hn are mentioned by Grimm :* man- 
mJiUi fiom man, lamhlan fiom lamb, 
lakin (in Shakespeare f) i e. ladihin from 
ladtj, kilderkin, vasculam, fiom kildei, 
vas. 

“ Of the same form as mannikin fiom 
ma7i IS minnikin fiom nun, small, the 
parent of a large family of word-., as 
mtnoi , menu, mindei, muir, &c. Xap- 
km, fiom nappe, a cloth, is peihaps the 
only case m w'hieh the Norman pait of 
our language has been mficcted with 
this Saxon diminutive teimination. Iii- 
stanecb of diminutives of the other 
family are girkin, or moie properly 
gurhn, from the German gwke, the 
modern dmiinutive form of which woid 
would he giukcken. 

“ The words finikin iroinfine, mnplcm 
from simple, pipkin fiom jnpe, hooiikm 
fiom loiif, ihuinbi\iHi> or ihiimhhuis, the 
fseotcii Uviiiie foi an mstinment of toi- 
ture applied to the iJiumbi>, pumpkin 
fiom the German pompe, a gourd, g/ i,s~ 
Im, from gike or gns, a pig, requiie 


* Tot, iij C8J, .mil soe Jamie-on m tin letter K 
and Im 

t Thtft W(wrdj'TOin«5 onlv tn Sbatet'penre in tho 
plwasi,' iakin,*’ Inlm bema: (.itrording io 

Hwn) (‘atlenrmmtfnrl.idv, and 

Ovr LmJymitamt Ujiv.” Thib oath is. still 

eatmjt m the nortbtini provmuul langiwge ot Eng- 
land i a‘>8 W ilb«laasa% Umlim GUmufit, ed 2, 
isy. m, iw. " 


no explanation. Jkumpktn or hamkin is 
evidciitl> dcri%ed fiom the Dutch loam 
(the same as the Goiman haum, and the 
English beam), a block ot wo.id it is, 
as Todd has leieaiked, still the naval 
teim foi a bai ot tnubei ySlanuiukin a 
slattern, a tulear l-lnglish, and also a 
.Scotch expic'-sion, is denved from the 
woid srhiamm, mud oi d.it, pie^er\Cfl 
in modem Gciman Spillikin is the 
diminutive oi spill, a flat sphntor of 
wood The veil) (o spill is stJ.l used bv 
caiptntcis in some paits of Kucland 
with the ot sphiitcung in small 

pieces Tuktn, tho f^uith pait ot a 
hail el, exactly corresponds to quadra n- 
talus, hcing tho diminutive of the \.nglo- 
Saxon feoue}," oi lather of the German 
form iier 

“ The dimnmtive Malian from Mary 
IS not the only instance of this inflexion 
of proper names in oui language. 
Christian names, as being the familiar 
appellatives of childicn and iclations, 
furnish many examples of this termina- 
tion. Thus Loid Bacon, in his Ihsioiy 
of Henry VII , speaking of the peison 
who couiitei felted the Duke of Yoik, 
says that ‘ he "^vas named Petei , hut 
afterwards pioving a daiiiD and offen i- 
nate youth, he was commonly called by 
the diminutiae of his name, Peteikin 
or PeiLin.’ In this case, as in many 
otheis:, that which was oiiginally a 
Chiistian name has now become a sui- 
name .'^o I\[alkiii, mentioned aboie, 
Tomkin fiom Thomas, Jcnkin fiom Jean, 
Watkin horn Wat for 'Waltci, Wilkin 
fiom William, Dickin \also Dickon) trom 
Dick, Rawkm from Sal for Sarah, Ilawkin 
from IJal fur Heniy (like maw km foi 
malkiuj, Po])kin fiom Boh or Pop for 
B-obert, Simpkin oi Simkin fiom Simeon, 
Laikm fiomLariy ioi Lawienc‘e,IIopkin 
fiom the old name Hob, Hodgkin fiom 
iroc'^ge (whence IIo4vins. liuskis'-on, 
&e.), Tiinkin fiom Timothy, Daw km 
(w-hciice D.iwkins, Dakiim, and Deal ms) 
from David, Lukm Dora Louis, or pci- 
haps from T.uke, &c to winch mav bo 
added GokDmith’b fictitious name of 
Tony Lumpkin. Huggins, Iliggms, and 
Hoggins appeal to be vaiiously corriip+cd 
from the dimmutive of Hngh, as Diggins 
was coiiiiptccl fiom Diclvin.s, 

“ Another diminutive termination 
formed with the letter K noticed in our 
language by Giimm, is ocl, of w^hich 


Skmner w v. “Feikm 
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he produces t^ro instances, hidhjch and f 
hillock.'^ To these may be added pad- ■ 
dock a toad, from pada A.S. or padde j 
Dutch and German, hiittock from the j 
French hoiU, huoinwck apparently from i 
Ituu^p. I 

“ Of the diminutive termination in ^ 
ing,^ as in the word siceetlug, there are j 
scarcely any traces in. our language : ' 
that in Uyig^ however, occurs in many , 
"o'ords, as duckling, gosling, foundling, j 
fondling, cliangellng, nurseling, gear- j 
ling, suclding, nestling, seedling, young- \ 
ling, kltling a provincial espression for j 
kitten, darling from dear, stripling, a ! 
slender youth, from strip or stripe, and { 
hantling, which is commonly derived j 
from lairn, a child ; but in this word, J 
as being the participle from odren, and j 
equivalent to home, or horn, the E- is 
aa essential letter : its true origin is , 
evid'^ntly to he found in the word hand, j 
and handling or hantling meant a child j 
wrapt in swaddling-bands. The disuse ] 
of the practice of swathing infants in i 
this country has probably prevented this 1 
etymology from being at once perceived. | 
Sapling is a young tree, which has ' 
formed no heart and is all sap. In the 
words underling,'^ lordiiny, and hireling, j 
this termination conveys the idea of i 
contempt which belongs to the diminu- | 
tive form. But in starling from stare, i 
scantling, grayling, a fish, sanderliiig a j 
bird frequenting the sands on the sea- j 
shore, and in many ancient words, as [ 
casterling, icestling, inhabitants of the | 
East and West, and popeling, a Eoman ; 
Catholic, it serves merely as a termina- j 
tion, without suggesting any accessary l 
notion of smallness, either physical or | 
moral.” — En.] 


* Voi. in. p 677. I 

t Grimm, voi. ni. p. 632. Some instances of ! 
Angi'j-Sason diminuUviiS in are collected by | 
Risk, A. S. Grammar, p. 104, ubo likewise points 
out tlitf Tneaning of contempt belonging to tbis class 
of wonlB, 

5: To wh'ch rorresponds oferJipg (i. e. arriluvj') 
in the very ancient bidlad of ‘ Hichard of Aimaigne,’ 
Perry, voi ii.* although m this word -Ita;/ is merely 
a termuiJtiun, ns in htiuiPing. Undethmj perhu|a 
originally answered to orerlmg, and merely meant 
an infenor ; and afterwards acquired its diininuttve 
contemptuous bldsc, iia Niebuhr observes of the 
Lrtin diminutive termination m (^Hislvry t<f 

Ji'MW, \ol, i. p. 70), Lurdvi'j likewise is used by | 
old writers Without 1103 * disparaging force ; butSwilt 
employi it wdh a sense eqmvalent to that of lord- j 
liny. 1 


[E. Anglo-Saxon Peefixes. 

(See p. 210.) 

un- I'on-) (E. un-] : un-seyldig 
innocent ; u n - t i g i a n to uu-tie. 

n- (ne not] : n y 1 1 a n (for n e w i 1 - 
Ian) to H'ill 7iot, nill ; n-an ncMe. 

mis- (E. mis-)', mis-truwian to 
mls-frmt ; m i « - d tC d mls-deed. 

wan : wan-hal nnhealihy. In Old 
English wan - hope despair, wan- 
trust suspicwi. 

to-: to-brecanfo hreak in pieces ; 
to-drffan. to scatter, di'ire aicay. 
Hence in Old English io-hroken, to-torn, 
.Src. 

for- CE. for-) : for -bed dan to 
fo/'hid ; for-swerian to for-s^cear ; 
for-gan to for-go ; for-brernan 
to hinm up, consume ; f 0 r - g 1 f a n to 
gtre gu-ay, for-gire. 

wi^er (wi^ against) : wiSer- 
s a e a adversary. 

and- (di'Ttj : and-wlfta counte- 
nance. 

g e - has in general a collective 
sense ; as, g e - b r u ^ r a brethren ; g e - 
s c > shoes ; g e - m to n e common ; g e - 
fera companion ; it forms active verbs 
from neuters, nouns, kc., as, ge- 
s t a n d a n to urge ; ge-Jjencan to 
think of, ronemher; ge- strangian 
to sh'engthen ; ge-leinian to I'e- 
mard ; ge-ni<5erian to degrade, con- 
demn ; from standan, )?encan, 
Strang, ledn {j'eicard), niSer; or 
gives a figurative sense; as, biddan 
to ask, leg, ge-biddan to pray. 
Many words, however, take g e - with- 
out any change of meaning ; as, s e 6 n , 
g e - s e 6 n to see ; h y r a n , g e - h y r a n 
to hear, obey ; mearc,ge-meare 
inark, limit 4 r d m , g e - r u m ^cldc, 
roomy. 

be- ( E. he-) makes neuter verbs ac- 
tive ; as, g tin to go, be- pan to com- 
mit, <$-c. ; fer an to go b e - 1 e r a n to 
travel over. It is sometimes privative ; 
as, b y e g a n to huy, be-byegan to 
sell I be-heafdian tohe-head: often 
intensive; as, redfian to rch, he- 
re si fi a n to he-reare ; be-gyrdan 
to he-gird; or otherwise modifies the 
sense; as, he-healdan to he-hold, 
be-sprecan to he-speak. 

e d - {again) : cd-niwianfo re-neic, 
sin- (sinile aheays) : sin-grC*n 
. ever-green. 

j sam-: sam-cnee half-quick, half- 
I d^ad. 
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- or g e - give-s! pronouns and ad- 
verbs an indeterminate sense , as, di g - 
b'wyle ( ge-hwylc) eaehy eiery, 
£f*g“liwider whithersoever. — From 
Teinon’s Anglo-Saxon Guide , — ] 


[F. On the Want or v Futuhe Tense 
(See p. 212.) 

“The -want of a future tense as an 
organic pait of the conjugation of verbs 
IS a common defect in many modeim 
languages In all those of the Teutonic 
stock this defect appeal s inherent. Di . 
Pnchaid [Ea'itein Ongm of the Celtic 
Kations, eh. vu. p 107) says, ‘It has 
been observed that the Teutonic veibs 
have one form for the futuie and the 
present tense. The same remark applies 
to the Welsh , for the Welsh language, 
except in the instance of the veib sub- 
stantive, which has two distinct foims, 
one for the present and the other for 
the futuie tense, has only one modifica- 
tion of the verb, which is used to repre- 
sent both. In the German dialects the 
hingle form above refeiied to is properly 
a present tense, but the Welsh gram- 
marians consider that their .language 
has only a future, and say that the 
future is put for the pie=ent.* ” 

Giimm states the case as follows ♦ — 
“ Our language in all its hianches has 
the powei of evpiessing only two tenses 
of the verb — the piesent and the past. 
In this it differs lemaikably from all tlie 
languages originally allied to it, which 
are provided with abundant means for 
expressing the relations of time. On 
the contrary, the German approaches 
to the vsiniplicity of the Hebrew and 
other tongues which are capable of 
denoting only the future and the pra?- 
teute. Thus, in our oldei dialects, the 
identity of the futuie and the present is 
shown by the fact that the latter tense 
serves for the former, although, as an 
exception, the Anglo-Saxon aiipiopriated 
a paiticular root of the verb-substantive, 
eo;n, to the piesent as distinguished fiom 
the future foim, leo. The same peeuhar 
relation is seen in the ca‘:e of the Lithu- 
anian esmi ‘sum,* and hisu ‘ero;’ the 
Sc’avoTuan fe&m and hudm and the 
Irish ittim and InadJ’' — GeschicMe der 
Xieutsehen SprncJie, h. li. s. 842, 

“ ITfilas constantly uses the present in- 
dicative for the future, and the practice 
Continued in the Old High German. 


Theie are instances of the same kind m 
the Middle High Geiman, and even in 
the modern language, hut then the veib 
IS commonly accompanied by some ad- 
veib implying oi expies^mg futuie time, 
as, ich komme morgen, or, leh Komme 
laid, such sentences would no doubt 
require ‘veniam’ or, ‘viondiai’ is 
Latin or Ficnch. A similar idiom is 
said to exist in Swedish, and m Engli^-li 
we not unfreqiiently say, ‘I am going 
to London to-inoi i ow .’ In the Gothic the 
present subjunctive also lends its aid m 
expressing futuiity, as the optative with 
av may do in Greek. LTlfilas applies 
this foim in such eases as the iollowing : 
‘ liaitais,’ KoXiam — ‘ Thou shalt call his 
name John’ (Luke i. 13), ‘hidjau,’ 
ipoinqcro) (John xvn 26) ; but its use 
does not appear to have extended to 
other dialects besides the Mocso-Gothic. 
Giimra ob>eives tiuly enough that the 
close relation between the futuie tense 
and the subjunctive mood is sufficiently 
showm by the analogy of their forms in 
the Latin conjugation. 

“ Ulfllas evades the , difficulty with 
legard to the \eib suhstantnc by some- 
times using the tenses of ‘ vairthan, fio,’ 
the verb coi responding to -wei den, w Inch 
plavs so distingiu^hed a pait as an aux- 
liiarj in modem Geiman 

‘ Accoiding to Aclelung, the Magyar, 
as well as the Finn and the Esthonian, 
have no futuie piopeily so called, hut 
employ the piesent instead. Fiom the 
following extract fiom jM von Iliim- 
holdt’s Appendix to the 2£ith) idaies I 
infei that the Basque foims its future by 
means of the auxihai y and a participle ; 
in such a manner, however, that the 
future foi ce depends upon the participle 
employed, as it may be said to do in 
* sum facturus ’ or ‘ habeo faciendum.’ 

“ ‘The tenses,’ Humboldt say«, ‘aie 
expressed by means of the auxiliaiy and 
the paitic.ple of the verb. The auxi- 
liary ha= two tenses; one complete m 
itself, and the othei incomplete, or 
imphing continuance, which can he 
employed for the piesent, prmteiite, 
and future i espeetively. These thiee 
last distinctions of time are marked by 
the paiticiple, which accoidingly is 
thieefokl, and all tenses are thus eom- 
poundecl without difficulty. The two 
tenses of the auxiliary with the present 
participle expiess the present or iinpei- 
fect, with the past participle the pei- 
fect or plupeifect, and so on.’ 
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“It tliiis beems that in xeij many ' foi the expres'iion of futnie time, mofe 
lanjs^uai^eb, including all those of the ' paittcularly m the North, as in the ful- 
Teutonie btock, a pioper future tense is ' lowing example : — 
wanting.” — Sir Edmund Head’s Shall [ 

and IfW, pp GG-70. I “ ^ may that Mfille 

Di. Guest remarks ' Transacfio7is i Alle bees done (will be done; right at 
Philological Society^ voL ii. p. 223; that i wiile.” Ed.j 

the English Teib Ic long leUined 



LECTUr.E XY. 


GBAMMATICAL INFLEXIONS. 

§ 1. Purposes of iaflexion. § 2. The ve.'b owe and omjht, § 3. Inflexions 
of veibs. § 4. Inflexions of adjectives and substantives. § 5. Variety of 
inflexions. § G. Modes of inflexion : the and the itWj. § 7. Origin 
of inflexions. 

I. 

§ 1. In considering tlie interjection, it tvas stated tliat words of tliat 
class were distinguislied from ail oilier jiaits of speecli by llie 
quality of iiilierent and complete sigmficance, so tliat a single ejacu- 
latory monosyllable, or pliiase not syntactically connected with a 
period, miglit alone coinmnuicate a fact, or, in other woids, stand for 
and express an entire xiropOhii ion. The mteijection might be invo- 
luntarily uttered, and impait a fact of a nature altogether subjective 
to the speaker, as, for example, that he was affected with sensations 
of physical pain or pleasuie, with giief or with terioi ; or it might 
assume a form moie approximating to that of syntactic language, 
and address itself to an external object, as an expiessiun of love, 
of pity, of hate or execiatioii, of desire, command, oi deprecation. 

The appjhcation of the distinctiyn betveeii mteijections, as parts of 
speech which, used singly and alone, may commiimcate a fact, a 
wish, or command, and therefore express an entire proposition, 
and parts of speech vhich become significant only by their con- 
nexion with other vocahles, is ]»ropeiiy limited to the vocabnlary 
of languages wheie, as in our own, xvords admit of little or no 
change of fomi, and to the simplest, least vaiiable foi ms of words 
in those other languages, which express the grammatical relations, 
and certain other conditions, of the parts of speech, by what is called 
inflexion. 

I piopose now to illustrate the distinction between inflected and 
unmfiected, or grammatically vaiiable and grammatically invariable 
wotds, and to inquire into the essential character and use of in- 


* Tbe ilhistrations, and mudi of the aigument, in tills and the following 
lectures on the saino subject, are too familiar to be instructive to educated per- 
MUis, but 1 liave intro lined them in the hope that tbo^e engaged in teaching 
langu£^e& might derive some useful suggestions fiom them. 
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fiesions. Inflexion is derived from tlie Latin, inflexus, the par- 
ticiple of flecto, I bend, cun^e, or turn ; and inflexions are the 
changes made in the foims of words, to indicate either their gramma- 
tical relations to other words in the same period, or some accidental 
condition of the thing expressed hy the inflected word. The possible 
1 ektions and conditions of words are very nnmerous, and some lan- 
guages express more, some fewer, of them by the changes of foim 
called inflexions. 

The languages which embody the general literature of Europe, an- 
cient and modem, employ inflexions for the following purposes : — 
First, in nouns, adjectives, pronouns, and articles, to denote — 

(a) gender, 

(b) number, and 

(c) case, or giammatical relation. 

Secondly, in adjectives and adverbs, to mark degrees of comparison. 
Tldrdhj, in adjectives, to indicate whether the word is used in a de- 
finite or an mdefinite ap^dication. FouHhly, in verbs, to express 
number, person, voice, mood, and tense ; or, in other words, to deter- 
mine whether the nominative case, the subject of the verb, is one or 
more, singular or plural ; whether the speaker, the person addressed, 
or still another, is the subject ; whether the state or action or emo- 
tion expressed by the verb is conceived of solely with reference to the 
subject, or as occasioned by an external agency ; whether that state, 
action, or emotion is absolute or conditional ; and whether it is past, 
present, or future.* 

Interjections, prepositions, and conjunctions are uninflected, or in- 
variable in form. 

§ 2. The variations of the verb, are usually the most numerous, 
and the uses and importance of inflexions may be well illustrated 
by comparing an EngHsb uninflccted '^tith a Latin inflected verb. 

The English defective verb ought is the old preterite of the verb 
to owe, which was at an early period used as a sort of auxiliary with 
the inflnitive, implying the sense of necessity, just as we, and 

* No single one of the languages to which I i-efer employs inflexion Yor* all the 
pm'poses I have specified. The Greek and Latin have the most complete, the 
English the most imperfect system of variation. The Icelandic, Swedish, and 
Danish exhibit the rare case of a modern passive voice, but, like the other tongues 
of the Gothic stock, they want the future tense ; and, on the other hand, they 
;^)osse3S, in common "with these latter, the definite and indefinite forms of* the 
adjective, which existed also in'Anglo-Saxon, but are not distinguished in Greek 
and Latin. There may be some doubt whether this distinction is not rather a 
S}>ecial exception than a general diaracteristic of the inflexional system which 
belongs to the cultivated languages of Europe, but the great importance of 
Scandinavian, German, and Anglo-Saxon literature, entitles the peculiarities of 
Gothic gi'ammar to a conspicuous place in all treatises upon modei*n and especially 
English phflulogy. 
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many of tlie Continental nations, now employ have and its equiva- 
lents. I liave ninch to do, in Englisii ; J’ai bean coup a faiie, 
ill French ; Icli babe viel zii tbnn, in Gemian, all mean, 
siibstantialljq there is mnch which I must do. Afterwaids, by a 
cunmion process in language, the geneial idea of necessity involved 
in this use of the w^ord owe resolved itself info two distinct senses : 
the one of pecuniary or other liability in the nature of a debt, or 
the return of an equivalent for property, services, or favours re- 
ceived ; the other, that of moral obligation, or at least of expediency 
Different fonns from the same root were now appropiiated to the 
tvvO senses, — to owe^ with a newly-foimed weak pieteute, oiued, 
' being exclusively limited to the notion of debt ; and the simple 
form, ought being employed in all moods, tenses, numbers, and 
peisons, to exxiiess moial obligation or expediency, or as an auxiliary 
verb. 

Before I proceed to illustrate the use of inflexions by comparing 
the invariable ought with a Latin inflected verb of similar significa- 
tion, I will jiause to offer some further observations on the history 
of the verb to owe. This verb is derived fiom a Gothic radical 
signifying to have^ to |)os&ess, or, as w^e now say, in another form of 
the same word, to own. Shakespeare very often nses owe in this 
sense, both in the present and the new’ or w’eak preterite foim, oived; 
for the separation between the two forms owed and ought, though it 
commenced before Shakespeare’s time, w’as not fully completed till 
a later period. Thus m ^ Twelfth Night,’ at the close of the first 
act, these lines occur 

“ Fate, show thy force : ourselves we do not one ; 

What is decreed must be, and he this so !*' 

In like manner in ‘ The Tempest,’ act i. sc. 2 ; — 

“ Thou dost heie usurp 
The name thou ov&’it not.” 

And in * Macbeth,’ act i. sc. 4 : — 

To throw away the dearest thing he ow’d, 

As ‘twere a caieiess trifle.” 

In th^e, and very many other cases, the sense is immistakeably to 
or own. In English grammar the auxiliary veibs incline to 
be invariable, as mast, will, shall; and oi(>ght, therefore, at last 
followed the same rale. But, for some time after the distinction 
between pecuniary and moral obligation, as expressed by different 
forms of this word, made itself felt, the present tense owe continued 
to ocmionally employed for both purposes, such expressions as 
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you oive to do tHs being not imfrequent ;* and on the other hand, 
ought was occasionally, though rarely, used in place of owed as late 
as the time of Dryden. The two phrases, 3^011 owe to do this, and 
yon ought to do this, are so nearly alike in sound, that thej' would 
readily be confounded in pronunciation, and consequently in writing, 
and the difficulty of distinguishing between them facilitated the 
application of the rule that auxiliaries are invariable.f The intro- 
duction of a new gi'ammatical form is always attended with much 
greater embariassment than that of a new word, and the precise use 
of ought in a new combination did not at once become settled, f<5r 
many old authors employed it as an impersonal, that is, as a veib 
without a nominative, though followed by an objective. Thus 
Chaucer and others say, ought or owetk to do this, him ought or 
owetli to do that.J But, notwithstanding some vacillation in the 
giammatical employment of ought, it was general^ confined to the 
expression of mere moral or piudential obligation long before owe 
bad lost its original sense of proprietuiship.§ 


* Thus, m one of the prologues to Wyclifie^s translation of Clement's Barmony 
(WyclifBte Veisions, 1 . xv.), “ Symple men oiccn not dispute aboute holy mat 

but they otven stedfastly bileue.” In this instance, the omifesion of the 

infinitive sign to is lemaikahle, as showing that OKe, though conjugated, was 
regal ded by the wiiter of the prologue as a true auxiliary, but this does not 
seem to have been the geneial contemporaneous practice. In the will of Louis 
Cilffoid, A. 140-t (Southey’s Cid, 407), we find, “ All things which oif^en in such 
caas to be don.” I believe Chaucer always uses fhe particle to before the infini- 
tive in this construction^ and the same rule is followed in the Apology for the 
LoHards, asc'ribed to Wydifie, as well as generally m the WyclifBte versions. 

In a proclamation of Henry III., a.d. 1258, given by Boucher from Hemy’s 
History of England, and often referred to as the eaihest specimen of English, 
both senses of om aie exemplified. “ And we heaten alle ure treowe, in the 
tieowthe that heo us ogend' “ And thset sehc other helpe thast for to done hi 
tham ilche other, aganes alle men, in alle that heo ogt for to done.” 

In tins document, as printed after Pauh in Haupt’s Zeifschnft, ix. 2, p. 298, 
the last clause quoted in this note reads : “ rigt for to done and to foangen.” 

f Another instance where the employment of a, particular word has been 
changed, to avoid the same confusion between the present and the past tense, 
may propeily be noticed heie. The verb to use formerly served as a fiequen- 
tative auxiliary in the piesent as well as the past, such phrases as “do use to 
chant it,” “ the lodging where you use to lie,” being of very common occunence 
m Shakespeare, and contemporary as well as older WTL*itei*s. I use to and I used 
to aie so neaily the same m articulation, that m ordinal y speaking they could 
not be distinguished, and the piesent tense of use in this sense is therefore 
almost entirely abandoned, the indicative present of the dependent verb supplying 
tlie place of the frequentative and infinitiTe. 

X “ He IS a japer and a gabber, and not veiay repentant, that eftsones doth 
thing for which him o>ceth to repent.” — C hauceb, Eersoncs Tale. 

§ It is a cunous msiince of the seermng capiices of language, that the 
German haben and the Fiench avoir, both cognate with the root of to owe, 
and, like it, employed to expiess duty or obfigation when used as auxilivieg, 

l*3 
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§ o. We will now, after a digression which I hope is not abso- 
lutely irrelevant to our subject, return to the inflexions. 

Suppose that, in listening to an indistinct conversation, I catch, 
in a particular period, the woid ought only. A vague sense of 
obligation is excited in my mind, but whether that obligation is 
confessed by the speaker as resting upon himself, singly, or in con- 
junction with others, or whether he refers to a duty incumbent upon 
the frieffd or friends whom he is addressing, upon some third person, 
or some number of other persons ; whether he designates the obliga- 
tion as past, as now demanding performance, or as hereafter to 
acciiie, absolutely or in some particular contingency ; upon none of 
these points does the form of the word I have happened to hear give 
me any information whatever. For anything that the form of the 
verb ought shows to the contrary, the speaker may have said, I 
ought, he ought, we ought, you ought, or they ought ; he may have 
referred to the present moment, or any past or future time, as the 
period when the duty becomes obligatory ; or he may have treated 
the duty as contingent or conditional altogether. Now, if the con- 
versation had been earned on in Latin, no such uncertainty about 
number, person, time, or mood could have arisen, because the tennina- 
tion of the word coTresponding to ought would, of itself, have re- 
solved every one of these doubts. The moment the word was 
uttered, even without a pronoun or other nominative, I should have 
been infomied whether the duty was charged upon the speaker; 
upon one or moie persons to whom, or one or more persons of whom, 
he was speaking; whether the time for the peiformance was past, 
present, or futuie ; and whether it was represented as an absolute or 
as a conditional obligation. To express all possible categories of the 
word oughty we have one form and no more, and the context, the 
remainder of the sentence in which it occurs, the pronoun or other 
nominative which j)recedes, and the infinitive which follows, must be 
called in to determine its multiplied relations of time, person, and 
condition. The equivalent of ought in Latin is a verb whose ladical 
is conceived to be the monosyllable deb,* which still constitutes 
the first syllable in all the forms of the verb, hi the infinitive 
mood, present tense, the foim is d e b e r e , and this word admits of 


shoald, in mercantile language, have diopped the signification of debt, and con- 
timted an opposite meaning, for ha ben and avoir, as opposed to soli and 
doit , both indicate, not the debit, but the ciedit side of the account. 

^ I speak of deb as the inficsdonal, not the etymological loot of debeo. 
Bebeo is considered by some as a contraction of the compound de-habeo, I 
have from, that is, I have fiona another what still belongs to liim, and,therefoie, 
what 1 me to him. The form dehab§o is used by Jerome as a negative of 
habeo, I have not, I want; and the etymology I have just mentioned is 
jithei too lefined to he probable. 
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more tlian fifty inflexions or cLaiiges of teimination in tlie active 
voice alone, all so distmctly marked, that each one mstantly suggests 
to llie inmd of the hcarei the answer to every one of the points I 
liave mentioned as left iiiideteiiuined by the corresponding English 
veih ougld, winch exj)rcsses nothing but the naked fact of a duty 
inciirnbtnt, at an tincertain time, upon an uncertain person or persons. 

If the isolated word I have caught happen to be deb e o , I know 
that tlie speaker acknowledges a present duty incumbent upon him- 
self; had it been debuisti, I should have undei stood that re- 
feiencc v;as made to a past obligation of the person addiessed; if 
d e b e h u n t , to a future duty of more than one third person ; if 
d e b 11 e r 1 111 u s , to a conditional duty of the speaker and some other 
person or jiersons. All these forms are active, and make the person 
h*ound the subject of the period ; but the duty itself may be made 
the subject, and then an eciuallj" Ml set of passive inflexions may be 
iiaed, 111 some cases indeed with the aid of an auxihary, to express 
suh&toiitially the same id-.ns.*^ This may be said to be an extreme 
ce&e, l'K*aiise, although hundreds of Latin veibs aie as complete in 
tLiir inflexions as d eb ere, yet many aie far less so, and on the 
i/her hand the English example is a simple auxiliaiy, and as such 
h \ tie susceptible of inflexion. Tins is indeed true, but it is a mere 
d.iiiacnce in degree. Our verbs generally, excluding the ohsolescent 
S'conti and thud persons singular m -est and -eth, as loves^, lovff/i, 
1 ave but three or loin changes of form, and all the other categories 
. are clumsily expressed liy means of auxiliaries. 

§ 4 . In like manner, our adjectives admit no inflexion whatever, 
except in the degiees of comparison. Thus* the adjective heaiitiful is 
applied C(|ually to persons of either sex, to the subject or the object 
i 1 the verb, and to one or more persons, without any change of foim. 
We sa}^ a beautiiul boy or giil, beautiful boys or girls, whether the 
srJistantivc to Avliich it is apjihed be in the nominative, possessive, or 
ohjeclive case. In slioit, the adjective is, except in comparison, 
i’ldtvlinable, invariable, or iininfiected, aU of which terais are em- 
ployed to express the same tlnng. The Latin adjectiA^e pule her, 
ixeaning beautiful, has, on the contrary, twelve different forms in the 
positive degiee alone, and in the comparative and superlatwe tAventy- 
tAvo more, making thirty-four in all. 

Thus Ave say in Latin, in the nominative case, pulcher |)uer,a 
1 beautiful hoy, p iil c h r a ]i n e 1 1 a , a beautiiul girl ; in the genitive 
or possesfeiAT, pulcliri pueri, of ^ beautiful boy, pulcbrm 
pu elite, of a beautiful girl; in the accusative, corresi)ondmg 


^ We should pel haps Bot be able to find instances of the actual occurrence of 
debeo as espiesswe of obligation, m all the actwe and passwe inflexions, but 
such are giammatically and logically poo&ible. 
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generally to tlie objective of Englisb grammarians, piilclrriim 
pile rum, a beautiful boy, pu lehr am puellam, a beautiful 
girl.’^ 

Some of these foims indeed are equivocal, the same inflexion being 
used with different cases or genders, but nearly all of them clearly 
and certainly indiaite the number, most of them the giamiuatical 
relations, and many of them the gender of the nomi to which the 
adjective is applied. Substantives also, admitting in English no 
change of foim, except the indieation of the genitive or possessive 
case and the plural number, go through a wnde range of variation in 
Latin, every syntactical category having its appropriate form. Thus 
it will have been observed that, in the examples I have cited, p u 1 - 
cher puer and pulchra puella, in every case the termina- 
tion of the adjective and the noun is the same; pulcher piier, 
pulchri pueri, pulchrum puerum, pulchra puella, 
&c., but it is not necessary that the endings be alike. It suffices 
that particular endings be used together. There is another and moie 
common form of the Latm adjective, in which the termination of the 
masculine nominative is not - e r , but -us. The adjective bonus, 
good, is an example of this, and if b o n u s were used with the 
same substantive puer in the nominative case, the phrase would 
stand bonus puer. Here the endings are not alike; but when 
the syllable -us is once accepted as one of the signs by which 
the mascuhne nominative is recognised, there is no difficulty in its 
use. 

§ 5. In teaching Latin by the writing of themes it is common to 
give the pupil the words of which he is to compose his periods in 
their simplest forms, leaving it to him to inflect them according to 
their intended relations. In this case the woids constitute no 
period, express no proposition, and are as meaningless as would be a 
like number of English verbs, nouns, and adjectives, arranged without 
reference to grammatical relation, and unsupphed with the particles 
and auxiliaries W’hich, in connexion with certain laws of position, 
indicate to us categories that, in other languages, are expressed by 
inflexion. For instance, in the English phrase, shee^p fear man, the 
w'-ords are all in their simplest, uninflected fonn, the form which, as 

* Tlie Horatkn verse : — 

“ 0 maire pulcbr^ filia piilchnor / ” — 

(0 fairer daughter of a laii mother ! or, 

0 daughter fairer than [thyf fair mother ')•— 

is a good example of the snperior gracefulness of expression in injected lan- 
guages ; but it is more equivocal than the English, for, though in this instance 
thegre is no logical difficulty in the constniction, there is nevertheless a gramuia- 
twed uncertainty whether the lady addressed is compared with her mother, or 
mother of some other person. 
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we suppose, comes neaiest to their primitive radical shape, hut \vc 
have no difficulty in determining their relations to each other. We 
know that s/ieep, which comes first in the iiroposition, is the subject 
or nominative of the verb fear, and that ma7i, which follows the 
\ erb, is its object or objective case, i^ow, if we take the correspond- 
ing Latin words in the simplest, most indefinite form in wdiich they 
occur in that language, we have ovis, timeic, homo: but 
this succession of woids would convey to a Eoman no meaning 
Vv'hatever, and in cider to make it intelligible to him we must begin 
with OVIS, the nominative singular of the Latin word for sheep, 
and tiansfoim it into oves, which is the regular nominative iiluial 
of that form of nouns ; t i m e r e , the infinitive corresponding to the 
English verb /e«r, must be changed into t i m e n t , which is the 
indicative present third person pliiial of that verb, and homo, the 
nominative singular of the Latin word for man, into the accusative 
or objective, h o m i n e m , or the plural homines. The iiroposi- 
tion would then stand, oves tinient hominem, and, as I shall 
show hereafter, the meaning would to a Eoman be equally clear, and 
piecisely the same, if the order of the words were reversed, homi- 
nem timent oves. 

I have taken my illustrations fiom the Latin, as a tongue more 
or less familiar to all of us, but although, as compared with 
English, its system of inflexion may be considered very complete, 
yet it IS extremely meagre when measured by that of many other 
languages. In Turkish, for example, a numerous class of verbs has, 
first, its simple, its reflexive, and its reciprocal forms ; to each of 
these belongs a causative form, thus making six, all active and 
affirmative. Then comes the passive of each, giving us twelve, and 
every one of these twelve has, besides its affirmative form, a negative 
and an impossible conjugation, so that we have tbirty-six funda- 
mental forms, each of which, m its different moods, tenses, numhers, 
and persons, admits of about one himdred inflexions, thus giving 
to the verb three or four thousand distinctly marked expressive 
forms. But even this wide range of inflexion by no means exhausts 
the possible number of variations indicative of grammatical relation, 
or other conditions of the verb, for in some languages there are 
duals, or verbal forms exclusively appropriated to the number two ; 
and in others, the verb has special inflexions for the different 
genders. Again, in some tongues there are forms expressive of 
iteration or repetition, called frequentatives, as from the Latin d i c o , 

I say, the frequentative dictito, in nursery English I keej? saying. 
There are also fonns expressive of desire, as from the Latin c d o , I 
eat, e s u r i 0 , I desire to eat, I am hungry ; and of commencement, 
or tendency, as from the Latin c a 1 e o , I am warm, calesco, I 
grow warm; fiom silva, a wood, silvoscere, to rmi to wood 
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(of a riiie plant) ; from arbor, a tree, a 1 b 0 r e s c c r e , to hecome a 
tree.* 

In S|)anisli and Italian tbeie are numeioiis terminations applied 
to substantives and adjectives, indicative of augmentation 01 dmii- 
niition, affection or di&bke, and these are sometimes piled one upon 
tlie other by way of superlative. Thus from the Italian 11 0 in o , 
a man, ve have omaccio, a had man, omacciono, a very 
little man, omaccione, a large, or sometimes a noble-minded, 
man, o ni a c c i 0 1 1 0 , a mean little man, ometto or omettolo, 
a small man, omiciatto or omiciattulo, an insignificant 
man. 

These last woids, indeed, as well as some of the verbal foims I 
have cited, may be said to be deiivatives rather than inflexions, 
because they express qualities or accidents, not syntactical relations 
or coiiditions, and belong therefore to the domain of logic, not properly 
to that of grammar, except simply so far as the vdiole history of wouls 
belongs to grammar. It a}»pcais to me, nevertheless, that all 
legular changes of words may he called inflexions, and the power 
of modifying vocables by such chang(S is as characteristic of 
different languages as the vaiiatious of teimmation or of radical 
vowel, which are generally embiaced in that designation. 

The speech of the Spanish Basques, one of those rare sporadic, 
or, as they liave been s(metimes called, insular languages, v.hich 
lung maintain themselves in the midst of unallied tongues and 
hostile influcncv'S, appears to be unsui passed, if nut unerpialled, 111 
t'ariety of inflexion. Thus all the pints of speech, including })iepo- 
sitions, conjunctious, interjections, and other particles, admit of 
declension. There aie six numinative forms and tv elve casts tff the 
noun. The .adjective has twenty cases. Every Fioinanco veib is 
represented by twenty-six radical foims, each with a gieat number 
of inflexions; and different modes of conjugation are employed in 
aihlressing a child, a woman, an equal, or a suj^xuior.f 

Thus far we have spoken of simple w'ords only, and their regular 
derivatives, but, if they he comiiounded, stiff. iiKore complex ideas 
may be conveyed, and finally, in some languages, by tlie process to 
which we have befuie referred, called agglutmation, but not always 
distinguishable from more familiar modes of cum])Osition, or even 
from inflexion, several words may be cumpressed into one, and thus 
a single verb may of itself stand for a whole sentence, expressing at 


* Fuller, wlio bad a heroic contempt for all word-fetters, translates the haic 
danta in Judea arhorescit of Grutius, by ’‘hjasoiie doth tree it in 
^udea.” — Pisjah Sight of Pn^esfine, i- 10, § 8, 

, f Quatrefliges, Boumitn (Tun NaturaJkte. 
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■ oEce the subject, the copula, the object, as well as numerous pre- 
<licates or qualifications of all of them. 

§ 6. Kot only the objects, but the methods, of inflexion are very 
various in diflerent tongues, and a single language often avails itself 
v'l more than one of them. It may be stated that there are two 
leading modes of variation, both sufficiently exemplified in English, 
— the one consisting in a change of some of the elements, usually 
\ owels, of the root-form ; the other in prefixing or subjoining ad- 
ditional syllables, or at least vocal elements, to the radical. Of the 
first sort, the letter-change, our verb to ride is an example, the 

■ diphthongal long i of the root being changed into o in the preterite 
rode^ and into simple short i in the participle ridden. So run^ 
■ian ; write, ivrote (in Old English wrote), written; flr,^fieWy and 
so forth. In like manner man makes men in the plural ; foot, feet ; 
goose, geese, and the like. The Scandinavian and Teutonic laur 
guages, which are so closely allied to English both in grammar and 
in vocabulary, much affect the letter-change, and we find in all of 
them, as well as in Anglo-Saxon, traces of a much more extensive 
use of this principle at some earlier j)eriod of linguistic development. 
•Eor instance, in all these languages the verb had probably once a 
regular causative form, consistiug in a vowel-change, and it is 
curious that the remains of this form should be found at this day in 
the same roots of each of them. Thus, the neuter verb to fall has 
its causative to fell, that is to cause to fall, as to fell a tree with 
an axe, to fell a man by a blow ; the neuter to lie, its causative to 
lag, to make to lie, or place ; and the neuter to sit, its causative to 
set, in several different applications. These same neuters, vrith 
their respective causatives, exist in Danish, Swedish, and German, 
as well as in English. The resemblance in their forms leads oc- 
casionally to confusion in their use. The causative to set, in its 
different acceptations, is a sad stumbling-block to persons who are 
not strong in their accidence ; and to lie and to lay are so frequently 
confounded, that even Byi'on, in his magnificent apostrophe to the 
Ocean, was guilty of writing “ there let him lay.” * Neither the 
English nor the other languages of the Gothic stock now do, nor, so 
far as we ^re able to follow them back historically, ever did, exclude 
inflexion by the mode of addition of letters or syllahles, and the two 
methods of conjugation and declension appear to have co-existed 
from a very remote period. Although, therefore, we inflect many' 
Saxon primitives by angmentation, yet we confine the letter-change 
almost wholly to words of that stock, and we generally, if not 

The eld poem of Kyng Alisaunder has Ue for lay : 

on the schyngil lyik the halle. 

Every knyght so Ifdde on other.” — 2210--22I1. 
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al’^vays, inflect Latin and other foreign roots by augmentation. 
Thus the verb to amende which we derive fioni the Latin through 
the French, forms its jireterite amendec? by the addition of the 
syllable -ed to the simple form. The Latm-English noun ^msession 
makes its liiiral by su])joming s, possessions. We still use prefixes 
largely in composition ; hut as a flexional element, although they 
were a good deal emploj^ed in Anglo-Saxon, they must now be 
comidered obsolete. The syllabic prefix ge-, regularly used in 
Anglo-Saxon with pretentes, and often with past participles, as well 
as m many other cases, long retained its ground, and is yet some- 
times employed in the aicliaic style of poetiy, in the foiin of a 
which, in our orthogiapihy, nearly lepresents the prohahle pro- 
liimciation of the Saxon augment. Spenser uses this augment very 
frequently, and Thomson often employs it in the ‘ Castle of Indo- 
lence,’ both of them merely for metrical convenience.* 

Of these two leading modes of variation, the former, which consists 
in a change of letter in the radical form, is called the strong ; the 
latter, consisting in the addition of vocal elements to the loot, 
ihe weah inflexion. The principle on which this nomenclature is 
founded is that the power of vaiying a word hy change of its more 
unessential constituents, without external aid m the w’ay of composi- 
tion or addition of syllahles, implies a certain vitality, a certain 
innate organic strength, not possessed hy loots capable of variation 
only hy the incoiporation or addition of foreign elements. The 


* In Milton it occuis but tbnee, aud in one of tlie^e thiee mbtances it is 
applied m a veiy unusual way. In the first pimted of Milton’s poetical com- 
positions, the Epitaph on Shakespeai e, we find the lines : — 

“What needs ray Shakespeare, for his honour’d bones, 

The labour of an age in piled stones? 

Or tliafc his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a stax-ypointmg pyramid ?” 

Here the syflahic augment y- is prefixed to a present participle, a fom of which 
there are very few examples, though ikiiixide, y-lasting, oi permanent, occurs 
in the pioclamation of King Heniy HI. referred to in a note on page 225. The 
prefix is rarely apjdied to any but Saxon radicals, and thus y-pomttng is a double 
departure from the English iLom. T'^pohtedy indeed, is found m Piobert of 
Gloucester, and it is possible that IMilton wrote y-pomfed, in which case the 
meiming would be pointed or surmounted with a star, lake some of the Egyptian 
obelisks, which have received this decoration since they rveie transferred to 
Europe, instead of pointing to ihe stars. 

It rs not here inappropiiate to remark that the expletive yuciss, often written 
I wm, as if it were two woid>, and understood to be the first person indicative 
present of an obsolete verb to viss, to teach, direct, or affiim, with the pronoun 
of the first person, is only the Anglo-Saxon foim of an adverb derived fiom a 
participle, and corresponding exactly to the Geman gewiss, meaning surely, 
O&rtmnly. The erroneous explanation above alluded to i& sometimes, found whe c 
jOiae would hardly expect to meet it, as, for instance, in the Glossal y to Scott’s 
of Sir Tristram. 
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Wink iiiflexida is tlie regular, tlie stiong the irregular, form of the 
«.Uei guoiiiiiAiians ; hut, according to the theoiy now in vogne, the 
snong IS the mure ancient and regular of the two modes of inflexion, 
and the teims ought to be reveised. The siiffiage of children, who 
aie acute philologists, and extremely apt in seizmg the analogies of 
language, and thereiore ci edible witnesses, is m favour of the regu- 
laiity and linguistic piopiiety of the weak inflexion. They say 1 
rimned, I ridtd, and the like ; and Cohhett, an unlearned, indeed, hut 
excellent i»ractical grammarian, as w^ell as some better instructed 
pliilulogisrs, have seriously proposed to reform our grammar hy re- 
jecting the stiong pretentes and participles, and mflecting all verbs 
according to the regular or w’eak method.* 

But, wiiatever may he thought of the relative antiquity of the 
forms, the notion on which the new' nomenclature rests is a fanciful 
one, and it is mifoitunate that terms so iuappropiiate should have 
been sanctioned hy such high authority, and so generally adopted by 
grammaiians. Had the twn modes been called, respectively, old and" 
new^, the names would have expressed a histoiical fact, or at least 
a probable theory, hut it w’ould be easy to assign as sound and as 
obvious reasons lor designating the tw'o classes of variation -*y 
ascribing to them colour or w'eight, and for calling them black and 
white, or heavy and light, as those alleged for the use of the terms 
strong and w'eak. It certainly could not have been difficult to 
invent appellations more appropriate in character, and it is to he 
regretted that the difficulties of grammatical science should be 
augmented by indreasing the number of fallacious teiins in its 
vocabulary. 

§ 7. Various theories have been suggested to explain the origin 
of the changes of forms in difierent classes of words in inflected 
languages- These I cannot here discuss or even detail. It must 
suffice to observe that, with respect to the strong inflexions, or those 


^ The tendency of modern Englibh to the more extended use of the weak 
inflexion is so powerful# that, unless it be checked by increased familiarity with 
our earlier liteiatuie, it is not improbable that the strong declensions and con- 
j ugations will disappeaiSi altogether. A comparison of the modern poets with 
Chaucer, and even much later waiters, wall show that hundreds of verbs formerly 
inflected with the letter-change are now conjugated by augmentation. Eveiy 
new English dictionary diminishes the number of irregular verbs. Webster 
tells us that swollen^ as the participle of sw^ell, is now nearly _^obsolete. Popular 
speech, however, still preserves this form, as well as many otiier genuine old pre- 
terites and participles, which are no longer employed in written English. Even 
heat (pronounced hSt), now a gross vulgarism, occurs as the participle of to 
heat as late as the btgmumg of the seventeenth century. See Holland’s 
ii. 393, and Daniel in. 19, m the oiiginal edition of the standard translatk^Virfi'. 
the Bible. 
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coiLsisting in a letter-change, as, present 7'un, ^mst ran, singular 
7mri, plural men, it is at least a plausible supposition that they 
tjrigniated in different pronunciations of the same word in different 
local dialects, the respective pronunciations each assuming a distinct 
.significance, as the dialects melted into one speech. As to the weak 
inflexions, those consisting in the addition of vocal elements, it has 
been conjectured that these elements were in all cases originally 
pronouns, auxiliaries, or x>articiples which have coalesced with the 
A’orh or other root. In general the inflexions weie adopted so early, 
-and the pronouns or other absorbed words have become so much 
modified, that they can no longer he recognised in their cumhmation 
with the inflected word. But theie aie some instances wheie we 
possess historical evidence of such a coalescence. The future of the 
verb in all the Eomance hmguages is a case of this sort. Thus 
am are, a mar as, ainara, the future of the Spanish veib 
amar, is simx)ly a mar he, I have to love; amar has, thou 
hast to love; amar ha, he has to love.* * * § In the closely allied 
Portuguese the constituents of the future may still be used sexia- 
rately, and even an oblique case inserted between them ; as d a r - 
Ihe-hei, I will give him, agastar-se-ha, he will he angry.f 
This was also common in Old Castilian, and we find in Beuter such 
combinations as castigarosemos, evidently os hem os de 
c a s 1 3 g a r , we will punish you. The formation of man}’’ of the 
other tenses may readily he tiaced m the older hteratiiie of other 
Peninsular dialects. Thus avc find in the Catalan of King Jaurnc,J 
the first pel sun xilural of the conditional, with an oblique case, here 
a datwe, inserted : nos doiiar los niem co q valieii, 
Avould pay them for than [the horses] Avhat they Avere worth.” § 


* The Mceso-Gothic verb ha ban, to have, was used as a future airaliary, 
not as a jyost Thus, in John xii 26: *'‘jah Jjaiei im ik, J?aruh sa andbalits 
meins Ai&an hahai]?,” and where I am, there my serA^ant shall he.’^ And 
when used in the tense, it still involved the futiue corresponding to the 
imild and should of the English Bible in a similar construction, as in John 
vi. 6 : ‘Mj? siiba vLba, J^atei habaida taujan,” “for he himself knew Avhat he 
iio'ild do: ” and John vi. 71 : “Quaj?uh ^an |?ana mdan seimonib iskariotu sa 
ank liabaida ina gale^^ian.” “ He spake of Jndas Koinot the son of Simon: 
tor he it was that should betray him.” 

t [Likewise m the Provencal we find dir los aU I will tell yon, and dir los 
em, w'e will tell you. On the subjev.t discussed in the text, see some inteiesting 
remarks in Max MuHer’s Lectio cs on the Science of Laniju ige, p. 216 scq . — 
Ed.] 

J ‘ Conquesta de Valencia por lo seienissim e catholich. princep do Jaume,’ 
Valencia, 1515. 

§ In the Chronicle of Boa Peio Nino, p. 56, we find the comjdicated com- 
Unition, face ni os la ban dejar, “they will make us abandon it.” 

compound tense* weie sometimes used in Italian down to the end of the 
l^^th century. Savonarola generally employs the inflected future, but in a 
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Tliere is a more interesting example of a newly-formed mfiexion in 
Liiigiiages cugnaie with our own, and I shall X-)oint out other lemark- 
ahio instances of a tendency in the same direction, m discussing the 
Old-Eiiglish inflexions/^ The Icelandic has a reflexive foim of the 
verb, used also as a passive, the chaiacteristic of which is the con- 
sonantal ending s t or z : thus the active infinitive at k a 1 1 a , to 
call, makes the reflexive kallast or kallaz. This was anciently 
written s c or s k instead of s t , and there is no doubt that it was 
oiigiiialiy siini>ly a coutiaction of the reflexive x^ronoim sik, corre- 
sponding to GUI stlf, or moie exactly to the Fiench reflexive s e , so 
that at kallast was equivalent to to call one’s self^ or the French 
s ’ a p p ® i 6 question was at first x^ui'ely reflexive! 
It gradually assumed a passive force, and theie aie a few instances of 
its employment as such by classic writers in the best ages of that 
literature. t In niudern Swedish and Danish it is a true x^assive. I 
dvtell ux>on this xihilulogical fact the more, because it is one of the 
few cases vdiere we can show tlieoiigin of an inflexion, and it is also 
specially mterostiug as an instance of the recent develoxanent of a 
] las'll ve conjugation in a language belonging to a family which, in 
ton<mon with most modern Eiiiox>ean tongues, has rejected the x^assive 
form altogether.^ Although the theories I have mentioned serve to 
fuTiiish an exx3lanat]on of many cases of both weak and stiong in- 
flexion, tliei-e are numerous flexional xihenomena which they fail to 
rcc'^mt fur, 'We must seek the rationale of these m more lecondite 
priiicix>les, or, in the present state of x^hilological knowledge, confess 
« air inability to x>rox)Ose a solution ; and we are sometimes temxited to 
maintain with Becker, that language, as an organism, has its laws 
< »f develoximent and growth, by virtue of which the addition of vocal 
elements to the root is as xmrely a natural geimination as the sprouting 
of a bud at the end of a stem or in the axilla of a leaf.§ INo theory 
ef agglutination or coalescence will exxdain the general resemblance 
of the genitive singular to the nominative xflural in English nouns, 

o^rmoii cleliveied “ adi liii. di gmgno m.cecc.lxxx.\v.” p. 12, lie has, “ e dicoti 
riie se idio ha premiare hiioiumi almoado ha premiare gli christiam/’ 

etc. 

Lecture XYIII. 

t Eigi innnii ver Jjat gera, segir Skarphe^iim pviat fast mun annat til eild- 
hveykiu, Njali, c. 1J5. Eigi mum fast slikr kostr; Fonimaima Sogur lii. 73, 
Kaii^gram sdst |3a ekki. Fom, Sog. Nor^. ii. 244. 

% [In the same m Latin, the ?*, which is the sign of the x>assive voice, 
and which is the representitivc of a. is xa’obably the same as se, the veih being 
originally reflexive, and aapiirmg subsequently the passive meaning. — Ed,] 

§ [Thei e can however be little doubt that all infiexioas vvere oiiglnally separate 
words. ]\Iobt of them can be traced back to their original foims; and evw 
where thia cannot be done, we may pier»urae from analogy tkit smh was originafij 
the ease. See Notes and lilmtrations (B}, On the Ot'njm of Inflexions , — > 
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and the like coincidence between tlie same cases in the masculine 
and feminine gendeis of Latin substantives and adjectives. The 
cbaracteiistic endings of the genders, and the identity of Ibiin 
between the nommative, accusative, and vocatiye cases in Vlie neuter 
gender of adjectives and substantiv^es in both Gieek and Latin, are 
peculiaiities of an equally obscure chaiacter.* Linguistics, as a 
science, is still in its inlancy, and its accumulation ot facts is but 
just begun. Wc shall doubtless hereatter penetrate much deeper 
into the mysteries of language, but yet we must lesign oiii selves 
to tlie conclusion, that speech, like other branches of human inquiry, 
will be found to have its ultimate facts, the detection of whoso 
causative prinGqiles is beyond our reach. 

* Ai chljishop Vdiately makes the following suggebLou m his annotation on 
Lord Baton’s sixteenth et>siiy* — 

‘•In tkit phenomenon in language, that, both in the Gieek and Latin, nouns 
of the neutei gender, denoting Hungs, invariably had the nominative and the 
acGUbatue the same, or latlier had an acjusative only, employed as a nommatn e 
when leqniievd, — may theie not be traced an mdi^tmct consciousue&s of the 
persuasion that a meie thing is not capjable of being an agent, which a person 
only can leally be; and that the poshe&sion of power, strictly so called, by phy- 
sical causes, is not conceivable, oi their capaiity to maintain, any rnoie than to 
pioduoe at fii'^t, the sy&tem of the universe? — whose continued existence, as 
well as its oiigm, seems to depend on the continued opeiation of the gieat 
Cl eat 01 , May theie not he m this an admission that the laws of natuie pie- 
suppo^e an agent, and aie inaipable of being the cause of then own ob- 
seivance? ” 

It is With dilfidence that I ventuie any ciititism on so piufuund a thinker 
and so accuiate a w liter as the distingiiLsiied scholai fiom w'hom I quote; but it 
appears to me that tins view of the case suppo-'es giammatical gendei to be es- 
sentially indicative of sex, that sex is a ne^essaiy attribute of all jiei sonality, 
including that of the Deity, and that want of sev distinguishes the thing fiom 
the person. The Gieeks as well as the Latins, geneiaiiy at least, employed 
gender as a mere giammatical sign, foi the names of thousands of things m 
both languages aie masculine and feminine, and on the other hand beings aie 
in veiy many caseb designated by woids of the neuter gender. The wmds of 
this latter class, it is true, are geneially derivatives, diminutives, and the like; 
but I am aware of no reason to suppose that in any stage of the Gieek oi Latin, 
whate\er may have been the case in the older tongues fiom wliich the}’' aie 
deiived, tlie masciilme and feminine foims alone weie capable of expiessmg 
peiftonality. The neuter adjective rh ©emy is used absolutely for the Divine 
Being or Essence by Heiodotus and by cEschylus. The choius m the Agamem- 
non apphes it to the mspnatiun of the Divinity — 

1083, XO. ^OLK€v ajLL(f}l riav avr^s tcaicSiy, 

p,iyei TO 0 6 ?o 1 / Traphy (ppeyi ; 

and it ocem’s in the sense of Divine contiol in the Choephori, v. 956 — 

Kparelrai TTcas rh Beloy Trap^ rh pA} 

, {nrovpysiv Koucois. 
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lA. 0 V E AND Ought, 

(See p. 225.) 

Sii Eclmimd Ilead, in his ■work ‘ Shall 
and Will’ (p. 103), makes some veiy 
inteiestinq: remaiks on the above words, 
which deserve to be quoted as Qonfirma- 
toiy of the lemarks in the text. 

“ The veib ‘ owe ’ is the' same as the 
Aiiiflo-Saxon agan or cegan, to own, with 
which IS connected the modem German. 
eigen. 

In the first place there is little doubt, 
I conceive, that the earliest meaning of 
‘ owe ’ was that of ‘ auan,’ ‘ to own,’ or 
‘ have as one’s own.’ Shakespeaie says — 

‘ I am not worthy of the wealth I owe.’ 

AWh IVvU tliaf Lndi, Well, actii. sc 5. 


And the instances aie innumei able. 


Corapaie Camodg of En ot s (act m. sc 1), 
Macbeth (act v. sc. 4), Othello (act in. 


sc 3). 


last is often vciy ineonrcnient : we 
cannot say, ‘he was known to ought,'* 
for ‘he was known to be bound in duty,’ 
and the original piesent ‘owe ’ will not 
expiess what we want. 

“ We have no difficulty in seeing how 
a woid which signifies that a debt of 
any kind, whether moial oi pecuniary, 
has been due, maybe applied to the pie- 
sent obligation of dischaiging eithei : 
but I confess that I have always felt 
the greatest difficulty in explaining how 
a veib which meant oiiginally ‘ to have 
as one’s own,’ ‘ to own,’ came to signify 
‘ to be bound to pay.’ 

“ A cuiious example of the two senses 
of the veib in elo'^e contact may be found 
in the common text of Shak spore’s Eing 
John (act ii. sc. 1) — 

“ ‘ Be ploa=«d then 

To par that duty wdiich j ou truly owe 
To him who oices it.’ 


«« i Ifot poppy noi mandragora 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 
sleep 

Which thou ow*dst yesterday.’ 

“ In the second place, there is no 
donht that ‘ ought ’ is a icgular ‘ weak ’ 
pi Dtente of ‘ oive.’ Thus in Ilennj IV. 
Pait I act iii. sc. 3, ‘He said the other 
day you ought him a thousand pounds ’ 
So in Donne’s Lettcis (Southey’s Com^ 
nrmjJace Eoul, i. 336), ‘ They ought the 
woiid no moie.’ Chaucer u&es ‘ ought’ 
Lnpersonally — • 

“ ‘ Well ought us werke ’ 

Second Nuii^s Tale, 1. 154S2 — 

but I am inclined to think that this is ’ 
an imitation of the idiom of such Latin | 
w ords as ‘ oportet,’ oi it is analogous 
to the construction ‘ me rather had ’ for 
‘ I had lather ’ {liieliard JL act in. sc. ; 
3j. I 

‘‘ ‘ Ought ’ !t«elf has thus in some I 
sense bccurne in English one of the ‘ dis- j 
placed pi ccterites,’ as Grimm calls them i 
that IS, piietentes piomoted to do the j 
duty of presents), and acquired the pic- j 
sent seii^e of duty , but it has not ac- 
quired a second wea\ piatciite of its 
own, noi has it formed a piesent lufim- | 
tive and participle. The want of these ' 


That is, ‘ pay the homage which you 
owe to the pi i nee to whom it be- 
longs.’ ” — Ed.] 


r ‘ [B. On the Origin of Inflexions. 

(See p. 233.) 

j Many gimminaiians have maintained 
I that the tcimination.d changes spring 
fiom the body of the noun or verb 
by some piinciple of mteinal growth, 

[ This theory is supported by A. W. 

I Schlegel, w'ho obseives . “ Languages 
with inflexions may be denominated 
the organic languages, because they 
include a LviUg piinciple of develop- 
ment and increase, and alone possess, 
if I may so express myself, a fruitful 
and abundant vegetation. The wonder- 
ful mechanism of these languages con- 
sists in foiming an immense vanety of 
words, andm maiking the connexion of 
the ideas expressed by those words by 
the help of an ineon-iderable number of 
syllables, 2 rhicli, vien vd sepai nfeJy, have 
no signification, but vthicli determine 
■siith piecision the sense of the words 
to which they aie attached. By modi- 
fying ladical letteis, and by adding deri- 
vative syllables to the roots, derivatiYe 
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T>oi(ls of various sorts aie formed, and, 
clerivati-ves from deiivativc',. 

"Woids aie compounded fiom seveial 
roots to e\piess complex ideas. Finallv, 
substantives, adjectives, and pionouns 
are declined, U’itli trender, nmnbei, and 
case; veib'^. aie conjugated thioui^hout 
voices, woods, tenses, numbers, and poi- 
sons, b)' employing, in like manner , ter- 
irsmetions, and sometimes augments, 
v\’liicli bv tbeisiselvcs signifi nothing 
Tins method is attended uitli the ad- 
vantage of enunciating in a single vi'oi d 
the principal idea, fiequentlv gieatly | 
modified and extiemely complex alieudy, I 
■\ntli its ivliole array of aceessorj ideas 
and mutable lelations.” ‘ i 

The moie modem school maintain a 
diicetly opposite, and certamlv moie 
intelligible theory, namely, that the m- 


I flexions weie oiigmally voids -whicdi, 

' like othei words, convojed a distinct 
I meaning To take tv o examples : Mi . 
Gainett, m a papei ‘ On the Ongm and 
j Impoit of the Genitive Ca-'C,’ inmted in 
I the Tt finsacttujis of the Plulohjc/icnl 
ciefi/ {voL 11 p. 1 G 3 ), bungs foivajd 
good leasoris foi hcliciing that the ter- 
mination of the genitive ease is in rea’’- 
ity a lelativc pionoun It would occupy 
too much space to give m detail tlie^e 
arguments, but another example mav be 
exhibited in fewer woids. It has been 
pioved by many giaminanaiis that the 
tei miiiation of the English preteiite ’■P 
or -cd is in leality the pictnite flid , 
and the arguments in favoui of tins 
suT)po«ition aie cleaily stated in tea 
following passage bv Pioi(.''Soi Max 
Mailer •— 


In Gothic tlieie is a 

Singular 

nas-i-da 

nas-i-des 

nas-i-da 


iiafjajiy to nniuish. 

Dual 

nas-i-dedu 

nas-i-detuts 


preterite is as fullov s 
Pluril. 

nas-i-dedum. 

nas-i-dedii]:?. 

nas-i-dedun. 


Its 


veib 


“ The subjunctive orthe pietcnte : 

nas-i-dedjau nas-i-clAdeiva 

nas-i-dedeis nas-i-dt‘deits 

nas-i-dedi — 

“ This is reduced lu Anglo-Saxon to : 

Singular 

nm -e-dc‘ 

ner-f-dcst 

ner-c-de 


nas-i-dddeim a. 

nas-i-dodn)? 

nas-i-cledciUM. 


Plural 

nGi-t*-don. 

nei-'-don. 

ncr-e-don. 


‘‘ Subjunctive : 

ncr-i -dc 
ncr-e-de 
nei -e-de 


ner-6-don. 
ner-CMlon. 
nei -e-don. 


“ Let us now look to the aiixiliaiy verb to do^ in Anglo-Saxon . 

SmaraUr Plural 


dide didon, 

didost didon. 

dide didon. 


“If vre had only the Ainalo-'^exon 
prct'iite /«>*<'?-’ and tae .Inalo-Se von ' 
d dOf the ideatny ot the d. m ut'>'tde ! 
with dtde would nut be vciv nppaicnt J 
Eat here you will peiceive the adva'i- , 
tugo which Cotb.c has ovei all otlur; 
Teatomc diakets for the pm poses 
grammatical eonipaiison and anens^fe j 
It IS in Gothic,, and in Gothic in. the j 
pluial only, that the full faixiliaiy dd~ | 
dmn^ dd(hi\f^ dtdun has been pie-cned. ; 
In the Gotiiic singular 7iai>tdd,s, i 


na$idf{ stand foi nanuho , /'aaidcdds , 
tia'><(h‘(la. The same contruLtion lias 
tauen place lu Angln-<axmi, nth only m 
the singtilai but in the pliiirl aho. 
Yet, such is the siaiiLuhy between 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon that ive can- 
not doubt their pictcritcs haiiiig been 
fuuned on the same kst. It there be 
any tiuth m inductire reasoning, tlieio 
must b-iie been an oiigmal Anglo-Saxon 
pieieiite,'! — 


+ Bopp, C( G.amuim, ^ 6i0 Ginnm, Gt/- 
iilnii GimitMi 11 845 , 


* P I'Jvtse'i. 
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SjnguHr 

ner-o-dide 

ner-e-clidest 

nei-e-dide 

And as ,ip)-i-(hdc d'n'incUed do-^n to ' 
so noLflii I'voald, m modem, 
I.npu-'Ii, Leeome ncred. Tlie d of tlie ] 
pu‘teiit 3 , IneiefoiG, whicli chancres J, 
loie into I IS oiiginallT the auxi- 
liaE*; ■^erh tn do, and I lured is the same 
as I hjie did, 01 I did hie In English 
dialects, as, foi mbtance, m the Doisct 
dialect, eveiy pieteiitc, if it cvpi esses a 
la«tnig 01 icpeatfd action, is lurmed by 
I didd and a distinction is thas e=la- 
b'islicd hetTjirecu ‘ ’e died eesteidac,’ and 
• tbe To’l.c d.'l die by scores thongh 
muinally lucd is the same as die did 
'■'■It might he ashed, Loivct ci, aeiy 

D. rn^', -U)t Dull ‘Lt,-p 3'^ 


Plural 

nei -e-diuon. 
ner-e-didon. 
nei -e-didon. 

propel iy, how did itself, or the Anglo- 
Saxon did^, was foinied, and. how it 
recened the meaning of a pieteiitc. 
In dtdp the final de is not terinmation, 
hat it IS tne root, and the fii'-t syllable* 
di i> a icdnnlicatmn of the loot, the 
fact being tliat all pietciites of old, o*, 
as Ihcj’ aie called, stiong reibs, weie 
foimed, as in Gicek and San=]ait, bv 
means of i ednpiieation. The loot du 
m Anglo-Saxon is the same as the loot 
iJiP m titlui ii 111 Giec*k, and the Sanslci it 
■toot dnCi in. dadliuhv Anglo-Saxon 
dith wonld Ihcief me corre-pond to 
San-kiit dadhaii, I placed’’ — Zict/nis 
ou the Scie'ice of , ji'g 219-221. 

— Ln ■> 
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GRA3D1 VTICAL IXJ'LEXIOXS. 

§ 1. Aiiangement of peiiod. § 2. Latin mflexions. § 3. Talue of Lrtin 
grammar. § 4. Conlpa^i^ol^ of the adrantage^ of iimnfieeted and mfleAuI 
hingnages. § 5. Collocation of wtids. 

11 . 

§ 1. The goneral principle, wliicli tlie pliilologlcal fact?i stated in. 
the last leclme serve to illustiatc, is that, in tully inflected languages 
lihe the Latin, the grammatical lelations, as well as many other 
conditions of words, are indicate<l hv their form; in laiignngiS vritli 
few inflexions, like English, hy their positions in the pcii'd, and Ly 
the aid of certain small words callcil aiixiliaiies ami paiticlis, 
themselves insignificant, Imt seiviug to point ont the cuiniexion 
l>etween otlier 'words. In the jaopositiun winch was taken as an 
example, sheti) oves timent hominem, tlie 

English ivords weie each employed in the simplest luihi lu vlucli 
tliey exist m the language, nithoiit any wa nation ioi cm-, nnmlier, 
or person, whereas, in tlie coiiosjioiiding Latin j hi a so, i-A'^ay wo d 
vas vaiied from the radical, or inflected, according to ns gram- 
matical lelations to othei words in the penod. lienci it will he 
seen that, for determining the relations between the coiitoiiiiients of a 
Latin penod, the attention is fiist diawn to tlie inflected syllahles of 
the words, and only secondarily to their import. Thei;'’ syllal des 
may bo called the mechanical part of grammar, because, though 
they probably once had an intelligilfle significance in tliemselves, 
yet that had been lost before Roman literature bad a being, and so 
iar back as we can trace the language they were always, as tlicy 
now aie, mere signs of external relations and accidental conditions 
of the words to -whicli they are applied. When the first inflected 
woid in a Latin sentence is uttered, its relations to the entire 
pro|iositioii are approximately known hy its ending, its ear-inailv ; 
and the mind of the listener is next occupied in sorting, nut of tlie 
words that follow, another, whose termination tallies wuJi that of 
, the first ; the process is lepeated ’^vith the second, and so on to the 
end of the period, the sense being often absolutely suspended unlil 
yon arrive at the key-woid, which may be the last m the whole 
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>:‘riteiice. \Xe may illustrate tlie mental }>iocess tlins gone tliroiigli, 
uy imrt 2 :imrig tlie words eompobing an Englisli senteiice to he 
ii'iiiibsred oii'\ two, three, and so on, Lut to be prurioiinced or 
wiitten proaiisciioiisiv. witiiunt any regard to the EngliMi iiilcs of 
position au'l succession. Let it be agreed tlrat the nommatire, or 
siiliject of the verb, shall be niaiked one, the verb tav, and the 
objective or object of the verb, three. Thus, William 1, stmck 
2, Peter 3. It is evident that, if we once become perfectly familiar 
with the application of the numbers, so that one instantly suggests 
to us the grammatical notion of the subject or nominative, two of 
the veib, and three of the object or objective, the numeral being 
ill every case the sign of the grammatical category, the position of 
the words becomes unimportant, and it is indifferent vrhe ther I say 
William 1, stiuck 2, Peter 3, or Peter 3, struck 2, Wilham 1, The 
subject, the verb, and the object remain tla-* same in both forms, and 
the meaning of course must be tlie same. English-speaking jrersons, 
in practising such lessons, wouhl at fiist, no doubt, mentally re- 
mTanae the period, by platang the vrnrds in the order of their 
numbers, accoiding to the law of English syntax, just as ive do in 
construing or beginning to read a foreign language with a syn- 
tactical system different fnan onr own. Tins m long sentences 
would be veiy inconvenient, because the ’woids and then numbers 
must be retained in the niemoiy until the sentence is complettdy 
spoken or read through, an*! tlien arianged aiteiwards ; but practice 
ol tins sort would be found a useful grammatical exercise, and at the 
same time would facilitate the comja-ehenbion of the syntactical 
principles of languages tvhere the meaning of the jieriod is not 
determined by position. Tins method of illustrating the pi inciples 
of syntactical anangement ma}’ seem fanciful, but nevertheless 
numbers have been employed by very high Engbsh authority, in 
actual literary compobilion, ss a means of maikmg giammatical 
relation. Sir Philip Sidney, in the third book of the * Arcadia,’ 
introduces a sonnet “with some art cm ioiisly written,” in which 
the tvords are arranged chiefly according to metrical convenience ; 
but their relations indicated by numbers printed over each word. 
TLere is, however, a’ difference between his system of numeration 
and that which I have used in the example just given. He applies 
the same number to all the w’ords composing each separate member 
of the period, because, in -a I(»ng pro|X'sition containing many 
members, the numbers would be difficult to letam, if rimning on 
consecutively. Tims the nominafive, the verl), the objective, and the 
adverbial phrase of qualification, composiifg the first member, are all 
marked one ; the same elements of the second memlxir ail marked 
two, and so of the rest. The sonnet is as follows : — 


Eng, Lan. 


M 
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12 3 12 3 

Veitue, bpaiititi, and speech, chd stiike, wound, elm me, 

12 3 12 3 

Mj heait, eyes, eaio^, with vv'oniler, lore, dehght, 

12 3 13 3 

Fu'bt, second, last, did hiude, enfoice, and aime, 

13 3 12 3 

His woik^, shews, suits, with wit, grate, and rows’ niigdit. 

1 2 3 12 3 

Thus honour, likmg, trust, much, fane, and deepe, 

12s 12 3 

Held, pieic’t, possess, my judgment, sense and mil, 

1 2 8 12 3 

Till m'ong, contempt, deceit, did grow, steale, creepe, 

12 3 12 8 
Bands, favour, faith, to hreake, detile, and kill. 

I 2 3 12 3 

Then griefe, unkmdnesse, pioofe, tooke, kindled, thought, 

1 2 3 12 3 

^Ytell grounded, noble, due, spite, rage, di'sdame, 

12 3 12 3 

But, ah, alas, (in vaine) my minde, sight, thought, 

1 2 3 1^2 3 

Doth him, bs face, his words, le.\ve, shun, lefiame. 

12 3 12 3 

For no thing, time, nor pLice, can luotse, quench, ease, 

1 2 3 12 3 

Mine owne, embraced, sought, knot, tire, disease 

The fii'ist four rerscs tiaiisposed accoidiBg to the rules of English 
.syntax would read thu^^:— 

1 111 

1 Yeitue did sti ike my hunt with wonder, 

2 2 2 2 

2 Beautie „ wound „ eyes „ love, 

3 3 3 3 

3 And speech „ chaime „ eaies „ delight, 

1 11 1 

1 The first did bind his woiks ^Ylth wit, 

2 2 2 2 

2 „ second „ enforce „ shews „ giace, 

3 3 3 3 

3 And „ last „ aime „ suits „ rows’ might. 

A like example occurs in some complimentary verses addressed by 
Edw'ard Ingham to the celehrated John Smith, and printed in Smith’s 
‘ History of Ynginia — 

12 3 12^ 3 

Truth, tiavayle, anti neglect, pure, painefull, most imkmde, 

12 3 1 a 3 

Doth prove, consume, dismay, the soule, the corps, the minde. 


On this T® of GOi'ps for living body, see Holes and Illustrations, 
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v\~e mar sup] >0*5^5 that liitetea'l of nuiiiLcring €10 v;oi<A ac- 
cOiLiii^ to tlieir iji Eii^IiAL buitaM, tiie Mibj'Ct, rerL and oLj.ci 
..re I'jftp.cUvelv dibtiii'^uibi.ed Itv the letteid ni the alxtlicJjLt, />, c. 
It :& e\ ideiit that in thiS ci&j aho the pj^Aiou ol the \-Noids nnAt 
] >3 Tailed at pleasiue without aiActiu:^ the fconse. Or, to come at 
( axe t'j the actual faclj as it exists iu inanj' languages, let us agree 
that the noininatiTe case of all nouns of the masculine gendci shall 
e^d in the stdlahle -us, which will then he er|iii%mlent to one in the 
n.iiaeial liotatiuii ; the fluid person singular of the jast tense of active 
vt ih^ shall end m tlie syllable -it, w'hich will correspond to number 
T'^o ; and the objective shall teimmate in the syllable - uni , answer- 
ing to three^ This wouLl m fact be the Latin sy»teni, except that 
there is a greatei vaiiet}' of Latin endings than those I have nien- 
tiCued. The terminations lieie answer the same piir]>use as the 
numbers, and it is plain that the older of the words m the jxiiud 
bLComes giammatically inditfercnt : — 

Gnlielm u s perous':. 1 1 Petr u m, 

OuLelmus P^^^rIlIa 
Peti u m ]>ei cius 1 1 G alieim u s, 

Petrum (luliGmus }(elca^^lt, 

Pen Uhs 1 1 Ciuhelm u s Pcti u m, 

Pei cub's it Peti um Guliclmus, 

till being equally clear, and all meaning the same thing. While 
t.iereiore this simiile phiase admits oi but one airangement 111 English, 
tiJi Latin syntax ailotrs hall a dozen, all equally unequivocal in 

lixeamiig. 

§ 2, Every Latin* verb has numerous terminations, each of which 
indicates wiietliei the action expressed by it is past, pireseut or future, 
vhtther its subject is singular or idmal, and whether it is in the 
fiist, second or thud peisoii. Every noun has seveuil terminations, 
each of Avhich detei mines its case, nominative, genitive (possessive), 
and dative, accusative or ahlative (objective), and the like, its 
niiiitber, and generally also its gender. Every adjective has many 
endings, each of which denotes the same accidents as tlioso of the 
noun. In many instances, the endings of the noun and adjective 
indicative of case, niiiuber and gender aie the some in Loth classes of 
vords ; in others, they are dmerent, but whether hke or unlike, tliev, 
and those of the verb also, correspond to cacb other, so thafwhc.i 
the fui’iiis are once thoroughly masteied, it is in geneial easy t^* 
decide, by the terminations alone, without leference to position, h > 
ivhat noun a particular adjective belongs, and what are tlie relatioi'S 
la tween the noun and the verb. Hence, in English, the iorm deter- 
nimes little, the position much ; in Latin, the relative importance of 
the two conditions is reversed, and, comparativedy speaking, order ly 
nothing, form is everything. The Latms cuukl, employ forei||'!i 

M 2 
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ii‘iines or otlior only Ly clipping or stretcLinp? them to tlieii- o^m 
^randarfl, and not onlv oonfonnin!^ them to their orthoepy, hut to tlieir 
syntax also. Accordmc^ly, the Celtic, Teutonic and other harharoiis 
Miamon and proper nouns, which occur so often in Pioman history, 
are so much disfi'^ured by changes in the ladical comhinations of 
letters, and especially m their characteribtic terminations, that it is 
difficult to detect their original element^ and they aid us little in 
discorering the forms which marked the non-Roman dialects of those 
periods. The modem writers of the sixteenth century — a period, 
when the European languages were little studied out of their native 
territory — resorted to Latin as a means of comraimication, whenever 
they w'ished to make themselves understood beyond the limits of 
their res])ective countries, and the ligid syntax of that language 
compelle<i them tu perform similar opjcrations on the modern names 
winch they introduced into their wiitings. The histoiian De Thun, 
or Thuanus, as he called himself, Latinized the names of his per- 
sonages in so stiange a fashion that, to follow him, one must know' 
not only the inflexions, but the etymology, both of the Latin and of 
the modern languages to w'hich these names belong. Thus the French 
family name Entraigues, etjunologically, entre les aigues 
(a 1 g u e s being an old foim for e a u x, w’afei s), and meaning hefioeen^ 
the-^ivaters, is, fui the convenience of declension, coiiveited into I n- 
t e r a m n a s , a Latin foi m, of corresponding etvmolngv. The native 
name of the cclehiated Erasmus was Ghcraenl Glieraords. The loot 
of Gheiacid is a veih sigiiiiy.ng to de'5iie,«hut the name W'as very 
lepuaiiant to Roman oithography and svntax, and the gieat scholar 
Latinized Ins pramomen into Desiderius, and Gimcized his sni- 
name into Erasmus, both signifying the same thing. In like 
manner, the literary name of the Reformei l^relanclithoii is a transla- 
tion of the German S ch w'arzerde, or Blackcartli, and that of 
Oecolampadius is a Greek version of his German family appellative 
Hausschein.’*’ 

§ 3. But to return. Fiom what has been said of the stiiictnre of 
tlic Latin, as compared with that of the English period, it is obvious 
that the analysis to wffiich a proposition is subjected in the mind of 
the listener, is conducted by very diffeient processes in Latin and 


* Bolton, in his Hifpercntica (HaslewwFs Collection, ii. 252), says : “ In this 
■Bne and meer schoolish folly, after that, Oeoi go Buchanan is often talien ; not 
without casting his reader mto obscurity. For m his histories, where he speaketh 
of one Whehart, so little w^as his ear able to brook the name, as that, tianslating 
the sense theieof into Greek, of Wisehait comes forth unto ns Sopiiocardius.'"^ 
The Fardk of Facions gives us the conveise of this piactice, and calls the 
historian Tacitus, Conielins t?w diU. For Cornelius the stfjUe, in his 6 rste 
book of his yereiv exploictes, called in Latine Annales,” &c^ &c., chap. iiii. 
s. iii.j edition of 1555 5 lepi-int of 1812, p. 312. 
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Eii-iisli. Ill tlie Eiigli&li sentence, the prui-oition of voids vLose 
iori'ji fixes tlieir grammatical categoiy is tuo small to serve as a guide 
tu tlie meaiimg. Ti:e logical relations must first be detei mined, anJ 
tlie syntactical leUtions inieiied fiom tfiem. In Latin, on tLe con- 
tiaiy, you first, to speak, spell out the syntax, and tlieiice infer tn * 
sense ot tlie pciiod. In otlier voids, to paise an Englisli seiitenCw, 
you iiiiist fimt iindei stand it; to undenstand a Latm peiiod, ve-n 
lixUbt first parse it. And in tins picdominance of tlie fornjal ovei tit 
logical lies the exceeding value oi the Latm as a giammatical dir.-, 
cipline — not as a necessary means of coinpieiicnding or using oi.. 
own tongue — but as a iim versa! key to all language, a geneial tyj' e 
of comparison wlieieby to tiy all otLer modes of Iiuman speech. 

The English student who has mastered the Latin may be assiiieu 
that he has thereby learned one hall of what he has to learn in 
acjiiiriiig any Coiitinental language. The thoiougli compiehensiori 
of this one syntax Las stOicd Ins nnnd, once for all, Avith linguistic 
principles, oi geneial apiLcatiuii, vhich, without tins study, must be 
actpiiied ovei agam, in the shape of independent concrete tacts, with 
every nevv language he cnmnieuces. The Latin &;, ntax, m iact, 
emhiaces and typifies all tlie lest ; and he who pfossesses himself ot 
it, as a pireiiininary to varied linguistic attainment and reseaich, will 
have made a pirep^aiaiion analogous to that of the naturalist, who 
lamiliaiizes himself with the scientific classification and nomencla- 
ture of the study he xjursiies, by the critical study of some pieifcctiy 
organized type, before he attempts to mvestigate the characteristics 
of inferior spjecies. 

§ 4. An imp/oitant advantage of a piositional and auxiliary, over a 
flexional, syntax, is that the chances of grammatical eiior are 
diminished m about the same propjortion as the munber of forais is 
i educed, and, accordingly, we obseive that the mistakes of bad 
spieakers in English are never in the way of p»ositioii, not often m 
pjarticles or auxiliaries, but almost uiiifoimly m the light empiloy- 
ment of inflexions, suck as the use of the singular verb with 
a plural noun, the confoimdmg of the piretente with the past 
paiticiple, or the em](loymeiit of the strong inflexion for the weak, or 
the weak for the strong, fl’he double system of conjugation in our 
veibs, that with the Jetter-change, and that by augmentation, is a 
fertile source of blunders, not only with childicn, but with older 
persons ; and for want of that particulai exercise, our English 
memories are so little retentive of forms, that even distinguished 
writers are sometimes convicted of grave transgressions in accidence.’*' 


I noticed m the lint lecture the eonfiision between the cau«.ath’e forms to 
felif to /ag, to and then leapective s-mpde \eibs////, and sit^ but almof^t 
all verbs Witii the btiong mr^exion me SviLjc^t to euoneoub conjegation, 
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Inflected languages have an important advantage over those viiose 
words arc invariable, in their greater fieedom from equivocation. In 
perfect inflected grammar, in a system where, for instance, the 
forms of the genders and cases of nouns, adjectives, articles and pio- 
giouns, should be so varied that no single ending could bo used in 
different connexions, oi for diffeicnt purposes ; where the distinctions 
of number, peison, mood, tense and condition, in the verbs, should 
have each its appiopiiate and exclusive form; and 'where the rules 
of verbal and piepositional legimen should he uniform and without 
exception ; in such a system, the meaning of an author might he 
obscure from profoundness of thought, or vague fiom the indefinite- 
ness of the vocabnlaiy, hut it could hardly be eqiuvocal. The 
passages in classic authors w'here either one of two meanings is, 
grammatically speaking, equally piohahle, aie not veiy numerous, 
and wheie they actually occur, it usually aiises fiom neglecting the 
inflexional, and emploj ing a simpler, construction, or fiom the fact 
that one inflexion is obliged to serve for more tlian one purpose. In 
the illustration just used, I showed that the relative positions of the 
nominative and the objective w’erc indifferent in Latin ; both might 
follow the veib, lx>th might precede it, the nommative might go 
before and the objective after, as in English, or the dii ect contiaiv ; 
G 11 1 i e 1 m u s P e t r ii m ]) e r c ii s s 1 1 , m the older nommati \ e, ol 
jcctive, veih, being just as cleai and unequivocal as when the oh]('Ctrv e 
follows the veil). We have m English a leiiuukahlo cousti action, 
honowed, piohabhg from the Latin, by wluch, in a dependent pi 0]>o- 
sition, the objective with the infinitive is jait for the nommative 
with a finite verb. Thus, “ I think him to he a man of talents,” in- 
stead of i think that he is a man of talents.” Now", awkward as this 
is, its meaning is perfectly unequivocal. The Greeks and the Latins 
employed the same form, hut much more extensively, and by no 
means with the infinitive of neuter veihs alone, as to he, and the like, 
but with active or transitive verbs, which themselves took and 
governed another objective or accusative.* This is one of the cases 


aally if the preterite and past paiticiple diffei fiom each other, as well as fiom 
the indicative piesent. The veibs to yo and to see are paiticularly unlucky in 
the tieatment they leceive. Had went is veiy often heard fiom ignoiaiit per- 
sons, and I have laiown a gentleman m an important station m public hfe, a 
(lose personal and political friend of an American chief magistrate, who often 
piufaced his confidential explanations of his votes by saying, “1 hate sawed Hr. 
blank tins mormng, and heaid so and so fiom him.” 

* We iind, in Eaily English, examples of the objective before other infinitives 
than that of the substantive vei b. Thus, in Genesis xxxt'ii. 7, older Wyclifiite 
vmsm “ 1 wenede vs to bynden hondfuilis in the feelde, and myn hondfiil as 
M lyse.” The modern construction, “I saw him go,” and the like, is not an 
form, but of a difieient oiigin. 
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vriie^’e a departure from acneial fe^Titactical principdes may x^iot luce an 
lucex'iairity of meaniug. When Pyiilnis ojii'^iiked the oiacle as to 
tlie lesiilt of liis meditated v'ar with Eome, the reply was, I declare 
yon, 0 Pyiriiiis, the Rouiaiis to Le able to conrmcr 1” Xow in 
Greek and Latm, as vce have said, there was no rule of position 
refiniiirn^ tlie oojecrive to iollow the verb ulnch governed it, and it 
was thtrefure cionl'tiiil wLetliei the oracle meant, I declare you 
he able to conrmcr the Humans,’' or, “ I declare the Komans to b- 
able to coiiquei you.” 

Ill Enghsli, on tlie other Land, so much depends on position, arjl 
the possible varieties of |jusitiun between two logically connecte.i 
vtords are so many, that it is oiten extiemely difficult to fiame a lone 
seiitciice, where it shall not be pammatically uncertain to which c. 
two or three subjects or antecedents a x>ie<licate or icdative belongs. 
Hence, we aie contmuall}' diiven to tuiu iroin the <l<ad letter to tire 
living tiioiulit, to xauject oui selves into the mi’id oi the author, Li 
Older to d' teiinine the gKmnmtical connexion of hisvroids; 
divine liLS s4»C'Caii mcarnng from the generai ieuoar of his diHCOursc, 
latner fnaii to inter it in an his syntax. Ot <iil English writere, 
Spenser slews liimself luost iiide[)CndLnt of the laves of position. 
He disiegaids altoaether the cuimnou giainmatical rule of leferreng 
the relative to the last antecedent, and tiusts entiicly to the sagacity 
of tlie leader to detect the icl'O m the multitude ol //es and s/^es that 
go befuie it. ** xl]part from tlic jK.int of ctjui vocation, which does nc^ 
often create any leal logical difficulty in cumx>reheudmg an author, 
liuvrever much we may be emliaiiassed in jiausing him, I do nor. 
Viiink that, '^vith respect to precision ol exia-ession, or the nice discri- 
mination of dehcate distinctions of thought and shades of sentiment, 
mliecied languages have any advantage. These equalities of s^ieech 
aie mdepeiiderit of giarnmatical ic*nn. They are detemimed hj the 
inherent expressiveness of individual words, far inoie than by their 
syntactical lelatioiis, and it would be difficult to qnoduce an example 
Oi a subdety of thought exqrressible by mSexiou, which could not be 
conveyed vith equal qaecision and ceitamty by pioqier uniuflected 
woids with the aid of pai tides and auxiliaries, f 


The of the cumhat bet^’^een Sir Guyou and Pyrochies, m canto xi. 

'.(t.-ij 1, of tile Faet'ie Queene, ijs a chai'actexistio exarnjne of this grammancal 
utiifasoii. 

f Doabth'SS babuissem is a moie elegant and (onvenient Ibrm than / 
V h 0€’-h(.\d, wliith grammai s gx\eas it^. wpiwaleiits, 

but .Jiir Taiietici of e\] le-sion. ai^kvraid they arc, m<»ie than compensate us, 
’ y thrli d Uu' tious ot fui the felmpLaty uf tlie one wojd which the 

ift-man used fji w* maiiy. Fonteneik f-aid. ‘’toi jo le ommenyiis ia vie, je 
fiTiiis tout ce quo jhii fut *’ fdd he nicaa I vjtjfd m I do? In 

aii pucli ct.se^, the context, or the eiiCumK>iaii' e-» iinfei \\iuch the words wm 
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'§0. Fixedness of position is an essential quality of syntax in 
iangnages where gianimatical relations aie not determined by in- 
iluxion, because position only can indicate the relation between a 
'uiven woid and those with which it is connected by pai tides and 
anxiliaiies. 

But though the position of words must be a fixed one, yet it does 
not necessarily fuUow the natural older of thought in any given case, 
but may be entiiely independent ot logical sequence, and of course 
arbitral y. Of this there are numerous examples in English. Except 
when w’e depart from the idiom of the language, by poetic or rheto- 
rical license, we must place fiist, the subject, then the copula or 
predicate verb, and then the object, as, for example, William struck 
Peter, William being the subject oi agent, struch the verb, Peter the 
object or sufferer. Kow, this may he the logical older of thought, or 
it may not, according to ciicumstances, but nevertheless the law of 
position in English is iiiilexible. If, tor example, the words just sup- 
posed aie utteied m reply to the question, Who strack Peter ? then 
the giammatical lule and the logical older of arrangement coincide, 
inasmuch as the personality of the agent w^oiild first suggest itself to 
the lespondent. But had the question been, Whom did William 
strike ? it is equally clear that the name of the object, Peter, would 
first rise in the mind, and logically should be first expressed by the 
lips. So, had it been asked, IJliat did William cfo to Peter’ the 
thought and word struck logically w’ould, and grammatically should, 
take precedence. It is easy to imagine that, without any question 
put, circumstances may make first and most prominent m the mind 
of the speaker, either the subject, the predicate or the object, and it 
is a most important convenience to him to be able to ohsen^e w'hat, 
in the particular case, is the natural order of thought,’^ In inflected 


spoken, must be called in to decide. In English, the auxiliary deteimmes the 
sense. 

[Southey says, “ They may talk as they wiE of the dead languages. Our 
auxiliary veihs give us a power w^hidi the ancients, with aE their vaneties of 
mood and mdexion of tense, never could obtam*^ (IVie Doctor, pi). To the 
same efieet WiEiam von Humholdt, speaking of the tiansition fiom a synthetic 
to an analytic structuie of language, says: “The piactical convenience of 
expressing the sense supersedes the fandful pleasai*e oiiginaEy felt ui conibiniie*' 
elemental y oounds with their fuE-toned syEahles, each piegnant wnth meaning'. 
The infiected fonns are biuken up into piepositions and anxihaiies. Men saeii- 
fice other advantages to that of ready understanding ; for without doubt this 
analytic system not only dmiinishes the laboui of the intellect, but in particulai 
eases it attains a degiee of piecision which is reached with greater dithculty by 
the synthetic strnctuie.'" Quoted by Sir Edmund Head m his mstrnctive work 

BMl ma WilL p. 5 . —Ed.] t 

* J[|i discussions upon the relations between the logical ordei of thought and 
^atacticai succession of ivords, it has been sometimes assumed, and at 
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languages, tliis may Tery generally Le done, inasinncli as the foim of 
every A\oid indicates with certamty its grammatical case. 

It IS ohvions that the power of anangnig the period at will, of 
always placing at the most conspicnons ijomt, the piurmnent word, 
the key-note of the emotion we seek to excite, is a logical and rhetorical 
advantage of the greatest moment. If no such motive of position 
exists, the speaker may consult the laves of eiii>honic sequence, or 


other times argued, that we are to mquire into tlie consti notion of the i^roposi- 
tion as absti acted fiom all circumstances ■which might atfeot the Older of thought 
and erpression in the mmd of either speaker oi hearer. This is to suppose a 
case which, in articulate or written language, cannot enst, and m point of fact 
seldom, if ever, does exist in purely mtellectual pif»ces&es. No man speaks or 
writes ’iT.’ithoiit a motive, and “that motive originates m ciicumstaiices that neces- 
sarily modify the order m which thought iis.es to the mind, and worrL to the 
lips or jien. 

We knoAv language only in its concrete foim, and the crrammatiial and philo- 
logical qaestion always is, Wnat is the Older of thought under such or su.m 
ciicumitances? Tlie ihetoiicai question is still nioie cuiiipliuxtcl : How am I, 
undei the circumstances special to /ue, to airange my woids, that they miy pio- 
duce the right impie^siou on the mind oi he.iit oi my heaier und^r the ciicuni- 
stances that aie operating on him^ This, indeed, is ])Uiely a matter of >j<t. and 
belongs as little to philology, as do meLapliysical mquiiies into the abstract laws 
of thought. Men aie usually so macli under the contiol of subjective emotion 
that they utter their words without cahmlating their efect beforehand, and they 
habitually anange them accoiding to the syntactical Liws of the language they 
aie speakmg, by a piocess which long piactice has lendeie l mechanical and un- 
conscious. The circumstances which atiect the onler of thought m an inde- 
peadent pioposition, utteied not as a rejJy to a question, nor with anyieterence 
to the conditions peculiar to the person addressed, are too vaiious even to admit 
of generalization oi classification. An examjile or twm must suffice. I’c Like 
the proposition I have so often employed as an illustration, William stinick 
Peter. If we suppose Peter, as a son or lelative, to be invested with special 
interest in the eyes of the speaker, and William to be comparatively a stranger, 
the name, as the representatn e of the peisonality of Petei, would be first in 
the order of thought, and m languages wheie, as m Latm, expression is tiee to 
con&im to the thought, fiist in the oider of woids also. Hence the natuial 
arrangement of the proposition ^\ould be: Peter [objective] struck William 
[nominative]. 

The oidex of thought and speech would be the same, if the action w'ere re- 
versed, and Peter veie the agent, William the sufferer. A gam, if the blow were 
a veiy severe one, the chaiacter of the act wmuld he most prominent m the 
mmd of the speaker, and the oidei of expression would be: stnick Peter [ob- 
jective] William [nominative]. In geneial, it may be said that the relative 
emphasis with which the thfteieut 'woids composing a pioposition are uttered, if 
it could be exactly measuied, w'ould serve as a guide to the place of the words m 
the logical order of succession, the most emphatic woj ds coming first. 

In many languages, the order of arraagemeut is mveited, or at least changed, 
in intei negative sentences. In others, mterroocitive pionoiins, paiticiea, or aux- 
iliary veibai foiins, leiy often seive to put the question imiependeiitiy of tiie 
Older of the words. Among the gi'eat Euiopean tongues, the Italian is bound 
to a fixed sequence in mteiiogative sentences than any otij^er, 
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metrical conveBience, and order his woids in such succession of arti- 
culate sounds as falls most agreeably uj^on the ear. Accordingly, in 
languages 'VYhich have this flexibility of structure, we observe that 
orators, when they would rouse the passions of their audience, 
arrange their xicnods so as to give to the emphatic words the most 
effective positions ; when, on the contrary, they would soothe the 
minds, or allay the irritation of their heareis, they seek a flowing and 
melodious collocation of sounds, or sink woids suggestive of offence, 
hy placing them in unemphatic parts of the sentence. Thus, to a 
certain extent, in these tongues, a speaker might accomplish by mere 
collocation A?hat in others he must effect h}’ selection, and, with the 
same words, he might frame a sentence which would excite the in- 
dignation of his audience, and another which, while communicating 
precisely the same fact, should, hy making a different element 
prominent in the oidei of ntteiance, be received with little emotion. 
Tor the complete illustration of what I have been saying it would be 
necessary to resort to moie of Greek and Latin quotation than would 
be appropriate, but classical scholars will find in those literatures 
many examples of gteat skill in ordeiing words with reference to 
effect. Demosthenes, in particular, exhibits consummate dexterity 
in this art. At his pleasure, he separates his hghtning and his 
thunder hy an interval that allows his hearer half to forget the 
coming detonation, or he instantaneously follows up the dazzling 
flash with a pealing explosion, that stuns, piostrates, and crushes the 
stoutest opponent. 

English poetry, and that of the highest character, is full of 
instances where the rhetoric has overpoweied the grammar, and the 
po(.t has availed himself of what is called poetic license, to place his 
words in such order as to give them their best effect, without regard 
to the rigid rules of our obstinate syntax. Take, for example, this 
couplet from Byron’s ‘ Adieu 

The night winds sigh, the breakers roar. 

And sln-ieks the wild sea-mew.” 

Here the last line is far more effective than it would have been if the 
nominative had preceded the verb : 

The wild sea-mew shrieks,’’ 

In the first line, no such change of position was required in either 
member, because the norms vnnd and hrealers are of themselves 
8ug!j:eBtiTe of the sounds which belong to them, whereas foiin and 
pwer of flight are the ideas which most naturally couple themselves 
with the name of the bird. So, m * King Lear 

“Such bursts of hoi rid" thunder, 

Such groans of roaiing wind and rain I never 
Bemember tt> have heard ! ” 
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Here the force of the passapi;e ^voiild have been, much weakened by 
fuilowing the rale of placing the objective after the verb : 

I never lemember to have heard such bursts of thunder,” &c. 

And in ‘ Samuel 

“ Xabal IS his name, and folly is with Iiim,” 

1 % far more forcible to those who know that the name Kahal means 
a fool, than if the usual order, His name is X'ahal, had been observed ; 
Foul IS liis name, and folly is with him, than, His name is fool, and 
felly is with him. So, in Jacobs reply to Phaiaoh, the shortness 
and emptiness of human hfe are more strikingly expressed by 
the phrase, ‘‘ Few and evil have the days of tlie xesn's of my life 
been,” than by the more familiar English arrangement of the same 
woids. 

It was not for reasons of metrical convenience, hut from a deep 
knowledge of the laws of thought, that, in announcing the aigninent 
liis gieat epic, Milton eininieiates the several branches of the 
s ibject in a dependent lomi, heiorc he intruduces the ^comparatively 
IP ^igiiificaiit govuriimg vcih, which does not ai)pear till the sixth line 
the intioductory invocation : 

“ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the wnild and all our woe, 

With loss of E<Ien, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, Heavenly Muse,” &:c. 

Here the whole great drama, in its successive scenes, man’s first sin, 
its consequences tempoial and spiritual, his redemjition by Clnist and 
final salvation, is hi ought before us at once in all its majesty, 
V. eakened by no tame cunvc-ntionahties of mtroduction. 

The Anglo-Saxon, although its original variety of inflexion had 
been greatly reduced befoie the date of its most flomishing literature, 
still retained a good deal of freedom of collocation. The Anglo-Saxon 
version of the Mew Testament generally follows its original in the 
Older of its syntax, and eaily English writers employed, m prose at 
Last, gi’eatcr liberty of position than is now practised. It is an 
luterestiug ohsservatiun, that the modern Itahau has inheiited from 
its Latin mother a great fieedom of jierialic aiTangemenl , iliough 
vitli a marked inferiority in power of inflexion. It has an immense 
advantage over the French, m variety of admissible coIloeaHons of 
words in a given sentence, as well as in the greater nunilier of aiiit4 
forms of expression. The French inflexions, indeed, as has been 
belure obseu'ed, are much less complicated and complete to the mx 
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tlian to tLe eye : and if w’e strip tlie accidence of tlie fiexioiial syl- 
lables or letters -wdiicli in the spoken tongue arc silent, the distinct 
variations in tbe forms of words are far fewer tliaii tliej- appear in tlie 
written language. But tlie difference between Frencli and Italian in 
flexiliility of sYnta.x does not depend upon tins circumstance alone, 
for Italian Las nearly as great a suiieriority in libert}^ of s^mtactical 
order over the Spanisli, vrlncli possessis full and distinctly marked in- 
flexions. The freedom of the Italian syntax is to be ascribed in part 
to the fact that it is both an aboriginal and, to a great extent, an 
uiimixed tongue, spoken by the descendants of those to whom the 
maternal Latin was native, and retaining the radical forms and gram- 
matical capabilities of that language, whereas French and Spanish arc 
strangers to the soil, corrupted by a large infusion of foreign ingre- 
dients, and spoken by nations alien in descent from those who 
emjiloyed the common source of both, as their rnother-tongiie. The 
vTetched servitude under which Italy has for centuries alternately 
struggled and sliunhered has prevented the free employment of. its 
language on such themes as to bring out fully its great capacities, and 
make it known to intellectual Europe as an intellectual speech ; but 
its many-sidedness and catbiolicity of expression, its rhetorical facility 
of presenting a thought in so many different aspects, render it 
valuable as a linguistic study, independently of the claims of its 
literatiue. 

In general it may he said, that in inflected languages the point of 
view in which the subject jjresenls itself to the mind of the speaker, 
is the determining principle of the collucadon of words in periods, 
lait at the same time, they allow such an arrangement as to enable 
the speaker to suit the structure of the sentence to the supposed con- 
dition of the mind of the hearer, or the impression which he wishes 
to produce upon him. The natural order in which thought developes 
itself in the mind of one already cognizant of the facts, agitated with 
the emotion, or possessed of the conclusions winch he wishes to com- 
municate to another, is not by any means necessarily that whicli 
would he most readily intcdiigible to a mind ignorant of tlie facts, 
or most impressive to one iiitellectuall}" or morally otherwise affected 
towards the subject. Hence the power of diversified arrangement of 
veords in inflected languages is valuable, not merely because it per- 
mits a speaker to folLjw what is to liun a logical order of sec[uence, 
hut because a master of language, who knows the human heart also, 

. may therel'iy accoiiirnodate the forms of his speech to the endless 
variety ol' characters, conditions, passions and inielligences, of which 
our discordant humanity is made up. 

There is another point which must not he overlooked. An hi- 
fluted language, with periods comxacted of words knit each to each 
'' in unbroken succession, is eminently favourable to cuntiniiity mf 
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thought. A parenthetical qualification inteiiiipts the chain of dis- 
course much less ahmptly, if it is syntactically connected with the 
period, than if it is, as is usual in English, interjcctionally thrown 
in. It is said to he one of the tests of a perfect style, that yon 
cannot change, omit, or even transpose, a word in a period, untliout 
weakening or perverting the meaning of the author. Although this 
may he true of English, I do not think it hy any means applicahlc 
to inflected languages like the Greek or Latin, so far at least as the 
order of woids is concerned, for there seem to he many constructions 
in which position is not only grammatically, but logically and rhe- 
torically, mditferent. In the rough draft of one of Plato’s works, the 
first few words weie wiitten hy way of experiment in half a dozen 
different arrangements, and the famous stanza in the ‘Orlando 
Furioso’ of Aiioslo, descriptive of a storm at sea : 

“Stendon le nuhi tin tenehroso velo,’’ &c., 

is said to have been composed by the poet in ten times as many 
foims. Doubtless in such a wide variety of sequences, there were 
some discoverable differences of meaning ; hut in the main, both the 
philosopher and the poet were aiming in all this nicety at a sen- 
suous, as much as at an intellectual effect upon the reader, however 
logically impoiiant a particular succession of words may have been 
in other i^assages of their wnitings. 


KOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Coups, ron Living Body. 

Soutliey, who was very well read in 
Early English literature, appears to 
ii?ve overlooked the fact that co^ps was, 
ii'it iinfiequently, used for 6odi/ of a 
iiviiig person in the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy. In a note on p. 407 of the C/do- i 
of the Cid^ upon the woid car- | 
lion,” he says . “ In the tianslatxon of j 
llicheome’s JPdgrim of Loretto by G. W., ! 
pointed at Pans, 1630, a similar word is . 
employed, but not designedly, . . . the 
tiaiislatoi, living in a foieign country, { 
and speaking a foreign language, had , 
forgotten the nicer distinctions of his 
own. * Women and mauls,’ he says, ! 
‘ shall paitiGuiaiiy examine themselves i 
about the vanity of their apparell, ... of , 
their too much care of their corps' ” &c. j 
Spenser uses this word for living 
body ' 


“ A comely corjyse with beautie fame 
endowed.” 

Hijmne in Honour of Beaut ic, 135. 

Eullei, in Afidrontcus, or, the Unfor- 
tunate Bohtician, in. 18, uses corps, a 
dead body, as a plural : “As for the 
cotps of Alexius . . . t/ieij u'ere most 
unwoithily handled,” &c. And again, 
m his C/iuich History of England, book 
X. sec. 1 § 12, speaking of the fuiioiai 
of Queen Elizabeth, he says, “ Her 
corps u'ere solemnly interiod undci a 
fair tomb,” &c. But at the ^oncluwon 
of hook XI. §§ 42, 45, 48, 49, and 50, 
he employs corpse in the singular, ac- 
cording to the piesent oxthogiaphy and 
syntax. Are we to charge the printers 
with the error, or to credit them with 
the collection? 
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§ 1. The Romance languages. § 2. Whether denreci from ancient dialecns. 
§ 3. Return to radical foim» in dernutive language^;. § 4. History of m- 
fle\ions. § 5. Etiects of conquest m comiptmg a language. § 6. Other 
cau'^es of Imguistic coiruption. § 7. Influence of poetiy upon inflexions. 
§ S, Influence of inflexions upon the accentuation. 

III. 

§ 1. It is a remarkable fact that tire modem languages kiio\m in 
bterature are, perhaps without exception, poorer in gianiniatical in- 
flexions than the ancient tongues from 'which they are respectively 
flerived; and that, consequently, the syntactical relations of mi- 
ixirtant words are made to depend much more on auxiliaries, deter- 
minative particles aud position. In fact, the change m this respect 
is so great as to have given a iieAv linguistic character to the tongues 
which now constitute the sjpeecli ot civihzecl man. I alluded on a 
ormer occasion to a doctiine advanced by very eminent ]jhilc)logists, 
[lat grammatical structure is a suier test of linguistic affinity than 
^.ompanson of vocabularies. But though tins doctrine, as limited 
riad understood by the ablest linguists, is true m its application to 
'die primaiy distmctions between great classes of languages, as, for 
example, the Semitic aud Indo-European ; yet it properly relates to 
remote and geiienc, not specific affinities, and is not capable of such 
extension as to be of much practical value in comparing the mixed 
and derivative languages of Europe with those from wdiich they are 
immediately descended. 

We know, with historical certainty, that what are called the 
Eoniance languages, and their many local dialects, are derived from 
the Latin; but what coincidence of syntactical structiiro do we 
find between them and the common mother of them alP The 
Italian resimbles the Latin in independence of fixed laws of peiiodic 
arrangement, but here the grammatical likeness ends, and, if we 
apply that lest alone, it woukl be qmte as easy to make out a lin- 
guistic aftuiity between the Itahan and the Greek, as between the 
Italian and the Latin. The Laim laas no article, definite or inde- 
finite ; its noun, adjective, pronoun and participle, have not only the 
distinction of number, but of thite geuders also, and a full system of 
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inflected cases ; its adjectives admit of degi’ees of compaiison ; and 
irs verlis have a passive voice. The Italian, on the contiary, has 
two articles ; its nouns, adjectives, pronouns and jiarticiplcs, though 
varied for number, have no distinction of case ; its adjectives are 
compared only by the aid of particles ; it has no neuter gender, and 
Its A'erbs are 'without a passive voice. All this is true, also, of the 
Sp-auish, Flench and Portuguese. These diveisities of grammar 
would have been held to disprove a linguistic lelationsliip between 
ilie Latin and its descendants, were not such relationship established 
IfOtli by identity of vocabulary and by positive histoiical evidence. 
So, with respect to the Gieek, we know that more closely hteral, moie 
exactly word-foi-word translations (and this is certainly one of the 
ht st tests of grammatical resemblance), can he made from it into 
Geiman, than into any of the languages of Southern Europe, which, 
thiough the Latin, aie more neaily related to it. Another fact 
bearing on this same question is, that the points of syntactical stme- 
ture or geneial giammar, m ■which the modern languages of Southern 
and South-eabteni Euiope api)ioach each othei most closely, are just 
thobc in which they least resemble the Latin and the ancient Greek, 
tiom which they aie lespectively derived ; and therefore, m spite of 
their diveisity of origin, and their (hsciepancies of vocabulary and 
.syntax, they must have been influenced by powerful common 
teinlencies. 

§ 2. The general lesemblance between the languages of modern 
Europe, in pomts wheio they difler from the grammar of Greek and 
Latin as exhibited m classical literature, is not a‘ matter of obvious 
explanation. It has been maintained that the popular colloquial 
speech of ancient Greece and Home, and especially the vulgar and 
iinal dialects of both, diffeied videiy fiom the wiitten languages, and 
neaily appioximated to the modem spoken tongues which lejiresent 
them. The supposed resemblance between ancient colloquial Greek 
and modem Romaic, between ancient colloquial Latin, or the rustic 
dialects, and modem Italian, is an extremely interesting and curious 
Subject, and it has been at least made out that many forms in the 
tv’o modern dialects, hitherto snp})Osed to he recent corruptions, aie 
really of a very early date ; but to assume that those dialects are 
ineiely the popular speech of Athens and of Rome, would be to claim 
fur them an immutability, a persistence of character, wdiich is at. 
wrriaiice with what observation teaches us is the inevitable law of all 
kiigiiage, and, moreover, with vriiat historical e'videiice pioves as to 
successive changes in the very tongues in question. Alodeni Jiahaii 
has divided itself into at least a score of cleaiiy marked (h.stinct dia- 
lects, and but few of the chmacteristic pcculiai ities of these can be, 
traced to any ancient source. The dilierenccs between them, in point 
of vQcabiilarjg seem to depend very much on the special cxtrancoiM 
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influences to wliich. tlie localities wheie they are spoken have been 
exposed ; hut with regal'd to their veiy wide diveisities in inflexion, 
in syntax, and in pronunciation, although the same influences have 
doubtless been active in pioducmg them, yet it is yeiy difficult to 
tiace the relation between the cause and the eftect. Disiegaidinj 
relatively iiiiimpoiiant exceptions, the most general classification ve 
can make of these dialects is into those with full, and those wiiL 
meagre inflexions. The noithein dialects, those spoken in the pro 
viiices most subject to mvasion by, and commixture vith, miaiiieti. 
races, have usually the fewest inflexions ; those of Southern Italy, on 
the contiary, where the ijopulation is more homogeneous, or wheie 
the mingling of races dates further hack, are geneially more fully 
inflected.* 

§ 3, Perhaps the most interesting linguistic fact connected witli 
the transition fiom an inflexional and mde])eudent, to a positional 
and auxiliary, grammatical structuie, is that m the latter condition 
of syntax, the ladical forms, which had been buried and almost lost 
m inflected and derivative words, aio revived, and again employ on 
in what we must suppose to he very near approximations to the 
earliest shape in which they existed as aiticulate words.*^'" There aie 
many exaniiies of this in the dialects of Northern Italy, and those 
which occur in eveiy sentence of modern French aie peihaps even 
more striking. Homme, femme, an, hon, are not to he 
considered as either derivatives or coiTuptions of the Latin homo, 
femina, annus, bonus. They are simply the radicals, the 
true woids, restored to their pristine mtegiity by rejecting the 
accidental changes which inflexion has produced ; for fe^v hnguibtic 
ing^uirers doubt that the Latins said horn, f e m , a n , bon, heibi e 
they said homo, f e m i na, a n ws, h o ii us, f 


^ [Professor Slax Muller makes some veiy interesting remarks on wliat lie ^ 
terms dhdcctical regmierotion. He points out that it is a mistake to imngiiie 
that diMects aie ererywhere coiTuptions of the literaiy language. He showb that 
dialects have always been the feedeis lather than the channels of a literary lan- 
guage; and that when a language becomes fii-el by hteraiy composition, like the 
classical Latin, it pays for its temporal y gieatness by inevitable decay. He brirgs 
foi'W'aid good reasons for the opinion that the soiutes of Italian are not to be foun 1 
in the classical literatuie of Rome, but m the popular dialects of Italy. — Lectumb 
on t\e Science of Language^ p. 57 seq. — En.] 

f In.' the return of words to then piimitive fuims, we have an evidence ot 
the organic nature of language, hut the law of peisistence, change, and i ever- 
sion is not the same in the woid as m the 'plant or animal. The siiceebsi^e 
derations of the vegetable or the animated oieature are identical m their 
claweferistics, so long as the eiteiual conditions in which they live aie constant ; 
cSharacteHsiics ckinge when the mtiueutmi circumstances of the propagation 
of the particular organism aie changed ; and when dibturbmg or 
«iu8§s cea^'to operate, the j[>lant or the ammal leturns to the typical 
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§ 4. It IS a received tLeoiy among Englislij and pietty generally 
cEiiung CoiiiiiieiLtai iXilologists, tliat niodern languages aie, not 
ecideiitally but easeuiially, and by virtue of some iinivei&al law of 
ni'itiitioii, distiuguiblied iiuni ancient ones by gicater simplicity of 
^;?nimatical fuim. TLe dociune, as slated by Latliam, is, that — 

1. Tlie eailier tbe stage ot a given language is, tiie gi eater tlie 
aouiiiit Oi Its milexioiiiil ioims, and tbe converse. 

2. As Ln.guages bjcoine modern, they substitute prexjositions and 
, .i-viLaiiCb iOi cases and tenses. 

3. Tlie amouiit of niflexioii is in tbe mvei’se pi’oportion to tbe 
..mount of piepositions and auxiliary verbs. 

4. Ill tbe course of time languages drorj tbdr inflexions, and 
o.ibstitute Ciicuniiocutions by means of prepositions, &c. Tbe re- 

e; se never takes place. 

It IS obvioiis tbat tbe last tbiee of tliese propositions are little 
in-re tbaii lepetitions, or ratber specifications oi tbe first; and 
stp Lilly evident tbat tbe fust, in tbe loim put by our aiitbor, is 
iiiitiLie. Tbat dll languages wbicb Lave been lecluccd to vritiug 
ijave tbcicaltei tended to flexional simplification is. undisputed, but 
liu genetic tbeory oi tbe oiigm of inflexions bas evei been pioxiosed, 
■v liicb did not directly contradict the general proxiobilion enunciated 
ly Latbam. All these tbeoncs sux)x.ose either an organic evolution 
ol inflected from simple foims, or a coalescence ot difiercnt parts of 
rj,>eccb into single words, and of couise, in every language, an 
“earlier stage” than tbat m viiicb the inflexions weie fully de- 
'veioped. If Latham’s doctime were tme, we should be dnven to 
tlie conclusion tbat such forms as the Latin subjunctive pluperfect 
iuibuissetis, and tbe Greek were not aggluti- 

iMite or deiivative, but either primitive or preceded by still more 
complicated inflexions, We should thus be comtjelled to believe 
Fi,at language was a thing, not oi develuximent and giovth, but, in 
'*::s most jjerfected lorm, a possession of primeval man, and that all 
subsequent changes weie but corruptions. I mentioned an a fomier 
- lecture seveial instances where the ioiinatiou of new’ inflexions in 
way modern times was matter of historical certainty. Tlie list 
might easily have been inci eased, and, though we cannot jiositi vely 
show the mode of develoxanent of the whole modem conjugation of 
a Bomaiice verb, and tiiough some of the forms are imduubtedly 
mere coimxkions of ancient inflexions, and otbeis, at present, quite 
inexplicable, j’et tbe cases are very numerous where we have tbe 


form. Tbe word, on tbe other hand, invariably, if not normally, undergoes 
sneeessii'e malations under tbe sjfme eontinuii'g ( onditionb, Jiud disturbing iUtlii- 
eiiees do not aeeeleiate its diveiguite, bat bimg .t back to its oiigmal 
Leetme XII. - - ’ ' 
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strongest evidcnccgtliat conjugations and declensions have arisen in 
very recent times* by processes precisely analogous to tlioso wLieh in 
the inlaiicy of man produced tliem. It is obvious, tlion, that in the 
present state otoiir knowledgi*, we find no ground foi- the assumption 
of such a cbangc in the constitution of the human mind, lor it is 
nothing less, as Lathaniis broad propositions inveilvo. "We can 
assign perubable reasons ibr lingnistic changes, so far as change exists, 
without any such violent supposition, and it is far safer to confine 
ourselves to the statement of a philological tact common to a large 
class of languages, than to aunoiince hypothetical proixjsitions as 
1-1 ws embracing all human speech. 

The languages of savages never reduced to Avriting. and of many 
nations among whom literature is little ditlused, are astonishiiigly 
ccanplex and multifarious m their inilexions, and as, for the want (»f 
recorded momiments, researches into their past history are ini- 
possilde, we can Lave no trarrant vehatever for saying, either that 
such languages are in a very carbr stage of existence, (sr that their 
structure is ?e.ss complicated than it Avas at some previous period. 

If Ave compare existing miAcrirten Avith Avritten languages, and 
I'Oth Avith AAdiat we knoAV of their history, Ave shall, I think, con- 
clude that, ill genentl, tlie process of flexiunal development aial 
agglutination goes on, and the forms become more and more compli- 
cated, until the language is reduced to Avriting, and a literature is 
created. At Ihis period the formation of new inflexions is arrested, 
and tiie tendenejr thereafter is to simjfiification in form, increase of 
Mihstance or vocabulary, and discrimination iii siguificalion ; so that 
if a language aJojits a Avrirtcii character at an early stage of its 
groAvtli, it Avill he less com] heated in its grammatical structure than 
if it exists only in a spoken form until a late period. 

§ 5. With respect to the modern tendency of Avriiten languages 
to simplification of form, there are two causes, almost universal in 
their ojteration, which have not generally been sufficient ly considered 
in their bearing on this ], 'articular point. These are Ibreign cc>n- 
puests, accoiiipanied hy the intermixture of a strange populaticai 
witii the nati\"e race, and the equally universal introduction of new 
religic-ns by alien teachers. Although Ave cannot always sjjccily tlic 
]'recise inode of operation of these transforming causes, yet tliey 
sjeiii to me of themselves sufficient to haA^e ](roduced quite as great 
linguistic iwoliitions as aax* haA'e AAutnessed in the speech of Eurojte ; 
niul iiideed it is rather surprising that so much, tliaii that so little, of 
"tlte ancient tongues of Latiiim and Hellas yet exists in a recognmahle 
form. 

It is. a generally verified fact, that in the case of the suhjugaTion of 
'ahci’vilized. by a barbarian or.a less nuiXLerous race, the native speech 
i'S adopted by the conquerors: 
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How ilieii would a giren language proLaUly be modified, by 
bccoiiiiiig tbe oigaii of communication between foreign masters or 
teaclieis, and tbeir subjects or piijpils’ We learn tbe vocabulary of 
another language readih'', its grammatical inflexions and plna^t- 
ological combinations, witb infinite difficulty. While thereto: 3 
conqucTOis and nussionaiies would soon accjuiie ladicals enough :u 
make tlieinselves intelligible, they ^ronld slowly, if evci, master rl 
curnpliciited loims of a iuieign speech. Tlieir commanding positr* . 
Would give authority even to their imjierfect dialect, and especial ‘y 
if they w’cie, as at least the missionaiy almost universally would b^e 
intellectually superior to the subject race, then* mutilated nifiexioL 3 
and foiCign idioms, bearing the stamp of both physical and rnentoA 
power and dignity, wmuld become characteristics of elevated ari<l 
refined speech, and sooner or latei supersede the more complicate* 1 
grammatical iiiacliineiy of the native tongue. To these influcncea 
would be added otlieis of a similar chaiactei, elerived Irom the new 
commercial relations to vdneh conquest usuall}" gives bath, and tlius^ 
wiiile the vucabulitiy iniHit remain ccmpaiatively unchanged, th'i 
foimal chaiacteiiftties oi the stmtax might imdeigo an aliimst total 
revuliUion. There aie few coimtiies of Euiox>e, few" of civilized Asia, 
wdiose languages Lave not been modified and accommodated to the 
convenience of straiigeis, by such causes as I have desciibcd, and it 
w ould be difficult, if not imxiossible, to find a wu'itten sx>eech wdiicli 
has remained wiioily exeinx>t from then action. Although, then, we* 
can undoubtedly perceive that, in these latter ages of general mter- 
commimion, all human sx»ecch is ex^iosed to ceitam external in- 
fluences of a umveisai cLaiacter, we are not in possession of facts 
wbmh authorize us to say, that there exists at the present <lay any 
inheient cuiimion tendency of language in either direction, and it 
idle to s] 3 eciiiate on conjectural causes fur an miascei tamed xihe- 
liomeuon. No Euiopean language, peiha^js I may say no tongue 
jossessing a literature, has been so little exi)Osed to the influcnc\.s 
of wfiiich 1 have spoken, fox the last eight hmidred j^ears, as tin; 
Icelandic, and a ccrnpaiison of this language, m its present form, 
with the Sw"edish and Danisli, wffiich, in the eleventh century, if 
nut later, *were identical with it, is instructive in reference to the 
jioiiit under consideration. Sweden, Noiway, and Denmark have 
not been devastated by coneiuest,' noi has there been aiy- large 
mixtiire of foreign with the '.native bluoclj but to all alien in- 
iluences, except those of vioiehCc, lliey Lave been much expfosed, and 
the consequence lias been, Dint wffiile tbe Icelandic bas remained 
coin}>aratively unebanged, tbe Swedisb and Danish liave been almost 
cuifipletely revolutionized, 1 u every tbiug but the loots of theiiu 
wcabiilaries, and in these there»bas been a very great iiifusloa ofu 
Areign niateriai. lu this instance tbe dilieience inust be 
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Eut to any inlierent tendeucy towards siinplilicatioii of structure, lait 
.0 external causes; and tlierefure in this, tiie best existing test case, 
vre find little support for tlie tbeory in question. 

§ 6. The countries comp(Jsiiig the Homan Empire have been 
especially exposed to every conceivable cause and mode of linguistic 
corruption. We mnst not forget that the rural })Opulation of Italy 
was almost extirpated by tbe conscription and by civil discoial. be- 
fore the commencement of our era, and that the place of the Koinan 
peasantry was supplied by Gallic, Teutonic, Hellenic, African anci 
Asiatic colonized soldiers, and jaa^dial slaves, to none of whom wr.s 
the Latin a mother-tongne. The provinces were soon overrun, 
separated from the metropolitan scat of po\cer, partia.lly depcpulatecl 
and re~peoplecl, split up into a multitude of petty principalities and 
nationalities, and finally reduced into an undistiuguishable chaos, in 
which state they remained until the reign of Charlemagne restored 
TVestern Christendom to a measure of light and order. The recon- 
struction of European society then commenced. There was an 
evident gravitation towards centres, a tendency to consolidation and 
the assimilation of discordant elements. The fragmentary jargons 
began to harmonize, coalesce, and form national or at least provincial 
dialects, and finally, by processes wliicli, when better understood, 
will throw more light on the general history of language than almost 
any other source of instruction, the great internal divisions of the 
Gothic and Romance tongues were clearly established, and each 
became a special, well-marked, national idiom. 

Persons not familiar tvitli the civil history of the middle ages, are 
generally not aware of the confusion of tongues which prevailed 
throughout Christendom as late as tlie heginuing of the fourieentli 
century. The fine old Catalan chronicler Ramon i\Iiintaner, who 
lived at that period, and had extensive opportunities of observation 
in Europe and in Asia, testifies tixat small as were the niimhers of his 
countrymen, yet no other single language was spoken hy so many, 

Yee vdli have marvaile,-” says he, “ of what I shall telle you, but 
iiatheless, if yee marke well, yee sbal finde tliat I telle you tbe 
trout! le; that is to saine, there bo nowhere so inoclie folke that 
speketb one same tongue as of tbe Catalans. For in tbe reaurne of 
Castille, there be many provinces, and everie of them iisetli bis ownc 
proper speche. Ye sballe finde tlie lyke diversity in Fraiince, in 
Engloiide, in Almayne, and in all Rtumelie; and in lykewise in 
thempiry of Constantinople, tbe Alorea, and Ylaquie, and Yatoiie, 
and other marches, and it is even so with as manye other peoples as 
bee in the worlde. How, some incline may hee abashed hereat, and 
wene it is but an olde wyfe's tale, but tliinlve what ye liste, wete ye 
wel, it is the veray trouthed' Tbe mysterious tenacity with whicli 
- language clings to the soil, seems to he the great conservative force 
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that preTeiited tlie total anniliilation of the Latin in the countries 
where the wide political sway ot Eoine had planted it. Too miicli of 
like influence has ]3een ascribed to the adoption of the Latin as the 
Ianguac,e of the Homish Church, and it is very doubtful whether 
that ciiciimstance really had any very important influence in the 
development and form of the modem Piomance dmlects. To all the 
Eomaiice tribes, Christianity wnas taught through the Latin, and 
though Augustine advises the preacher to make some slight conces- 
sions to iiopiilar ignoiaiice of language, yet there is little cause to 
believe that the jaigons of the Italian, G-allic and Spanish provinces 
weie ever much used as a vehicle of religious instruction. Giamma- 
tical Latin was sufficiently intelligible lor the |)inx30ses of the priest- 
lioud, 111 all those piovinces, when Christianity was established 
among them, and, once estabhslied, it was mamtamed by an authority 
that had moie efficient means at its command than the persuasive 
accents oi a maternal dialect. When, then, in the reign of Charle- 
magne, tile Latin language was again cultivated for secular piiixioses, 
IT was the classical, not the ecclesiastical, literature of Eorne that 
made itsell felt m modifying the spoken dialects, which were strug- 
iilmg up into recognized existence. 

With the Gothic languages the case was quite otherwise. The 
missionary who goes armed with the cross, not with the sword, must 
iibc a spiecch intelligible to those whom he would convert. Charle- 
magne indeed made Christians by force, hut the Gothic tribes 
generally Tvere brought to Christianity by arguments and persuasions 
a diressed to them by ministers speaking to every man in his own 
rongiie. Hence the languages of the Gothic stock were employed in 
the service of religion at a relativehj earlier period than those of 
^^■Jmance oiigin, and were modified accordingly. They all hav^ 
grammatical peculiarities which seem rexmgnant to their general 
syntactical princixiles, and which they appear to have honowed from 
the idiom of Greek or Latin wmrks translated into them, or imitated 
by native authors, and hence in those languages we can often detect 
tiio mfiuencc* of ecclesiastical Latin. The Romance dialects, on the 
f’oiitrary, did not venture to trespass on themes to the discussion of 
v.'iiich the sacred tongue of Ptome was appropriated, and their 
Tiaining and fonnative influences were almost wholly of a secular 
character. 

§ 7. The influence of the causes of linguistic change to -which I 
have alluded, was exlmisted, or at least greatly w'eakened m it< 
action, as soon as strong and stable governments were organized. 
Conseiwative forces now became predominant, and of these unques- 
tionably the most important is the diflnsion of a general taste fo* 
poetry. Poetic thought requires’'^* certain dignity and elevation ol’ 
diction inconsistent with the employment of trite, tnvial, and espe~ 
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cially vulgar and aLhreviatptl cxiaessious, and, in spifce of the tlieorv 
and practice of WoidswoitL, its dialect vill always consist of a 
vocabulary in some dugiee less familiai tlian that of piose. The 
standard authors m prose and verse, c'^xiccially in eaily stages of litera- 
ture, are a little behind the language of their own period, because, 
among other reasons, before tlicir works can have acquired such a 
diffusion and such an established populaiity as to have entitled tlieni 
to a peimaiiently conspicuous place in the liteuiinre of a nation, a 
suflicieut time usually elapses to produce some changes iu the spolceii 
tongue. Poetiy makes a deeper impiession than prose. Its forms 
address themselves more powerfully to the faculty of memory, and 
for this reason, as well as for its sententioiisness, and its greater con- 
densation and pungency of expression, it is more fieqiiently quoted. 
Plence, a poem becomes less soon obsolete than a prose woik of equal 
merit and even popularity, and of course it has a greater influence m 
keeping alive the dialect in which it is expressed. Poetiy, con- 
sidered as an art, is more essentially imitative than any branch o! 
])rose tvnting. Its means* are much more restricted, its rules moie 
arbitrary, its models more authoritative. In studying the art, there- 
fore, the poet takes form and material together, and he who ha'? 
imbibed the spirit of a Spenser or a llilton, can hardly fail uncon- 
sciously to adopt a Spenserian or a Miltonic diction. 

But our pieseut business is lather with the inflexional forms, than 
\wth the vocabulary or the giammatical skiicture of the language. 
Inflected forms, hemg moie or less alike in each class of Avoids, ha Am 
a tendency to produce snmlaiity of tcimmation and, of course, iliyme. 
[ 1 , therefoie, a Avord is so lormed that 1)A' dropping an inflecte^l 
syllable a convenient rh}nne is lost, the inflexion Avill be retained in 
poetry after it has begun to he obsolete in prose. So, it there aie 
1 vAm forms of a given wmrd, AA^hile, in the conversational and prose 
dialect, there is always a tendencA^ to discard one of them, the poet 
^ AAill find 111 the necessities of rhyme, in the convenience of making a 
"Word at pleasure inonosyUahic or polysyllahic, a half-foot, an iambus, 
or a dactyle, and in the advantage of repetition Avithout monotony, 
reasons for retaining both, and thus poetry is constantly checking the 
])rogi’ess of the language toAvaids a iigid simplification. 

For instance, the present tendency of English is to reject the 
adjectival foimin >?, as AA"oode/i, leatheii?, and the like, and to employ 
a noun in place of an adjcctiAm to express the material of Avhich any 
thing is made ; hut the multitude of verses m AA'hich the true adjcc- 
fnm is employed, powerfully tends to prevent this ending from 
joining altogether obsolete, AVoodworth’s fine song, ‘The Old 
Oaken Bucket,’ which has embalmed in undying verse so many of 
Hae most touching recollections of rural childhood, aviII preserve the 
jfoetic form together with the memoiy of the almost 
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cjbsolete iniplement it celet)rates, thrnugli all dialectic chaDgeSj as 
long as Eiiglisli sLall be a spoken tongue. 

§ 8. Tbe iniiuence of inhesions upon tlie accentuation, and con- 
sequently the whole articulation of language, is a curious, and, sd far 
as I am aware, nearly a new subjf'Ct of inquiry. I shall have occasion 
to consider it more fully hereafter, but there are certain general 
principles which may be approi>riately stated here. In languages 
varied by weak or augmentative inflexions, the ending, which deter- 
mines the grammatical relations of a word, must be distinctly 
aiticulated, in order that the category of tbe word may be known. 
To accomplish this, the principal accent must be carried forward 
towards the end of the word, so as to emphasi-ze one of the variable 
syllables, or there must be a secondary accent upon the final syllable, 
unless this is prosodically long, and of course dwelt upon sufficiently 
to make it distinctly audible. . Kow, in languages with uninfiectetl 
or little varied endings, the relations of the wonis being indicated ]}y 
particles, auxiliaries and position, the only syllable which requires to 
be made prominent by accent is the radical one, which generally lies 
near the Ixginning of the word, and the fallowing syllables may be- 
slurred over, with Uttle danger of ambiguity. The grammatic£il 
determinatives, being independent words, and usually monosyllabic, 
are necessarily pronounced with some distinctness, and accordingly: 
if the radical syllables be made audible, the speaker is pretty certain 
to be understood. And this is more esi)ecial}y true where, as in the 
German and the English for instance, there is a strong tendency to 
infleion by the letter-change. In almost all cases where this change 
' takes .place', it occurs in a syllable which is radical and therefore 
accented. Its distinct articulation makes the whole word intel- 
ligible, and we incline to suj^press, or at least slight, ■ all , other . 
grammatical characteristics, while, in languages inflected by aug- 
mentation, both the radical and all the variable syllables that follow 
it must be enunciated with a clearness that requires a certain efibre. 
Other things being equal then, that is, the proportion of vocal 
elements being similar, and these of such character as to admit of 
equal facility of utterance, the language with strong inflexions will 
be most easily pronounced by the speaker and at the same time 
most readily understood by the hearer. It is, however, true, on the 
other hand, that by a natural adaptation or compensation, the vocal 
elements seddom or never are equally proportioned in inflected and 
uninflected languages, the clear vowel predominating in the former, 
and the obscure consonant in the latter, and, therefore, with a full, 
and musically speaking, staccato enunciation, such as is usually 
possessed by the natives of Southern Europe, the inflected language , 
will be most intelligible to the listener. But -the pronunciatioh 
vowels requircis a much greater expenditure of breath than that of 
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consonants, and tlie moment tlic articulation becomes artificial, as m 
leading or speaking with an unnatural tone, the demands upon tlie 
res[)iration, and the necessity of distinctly pronouncing the unaccented 
terminal syllables, conspire to make it more fatiguing to the reader 
or speaker. I am aware that Humboldt remarks that, after having 
been long accustomed to use Spanish, he found the ictiim to German 
fatiguing to the organs of speech. I think this, however, was from 
the necessity of employing m iironimciation muscles long disused, 
and that the sense of weariness was confined to those muscles. But 
let any one equally familiar with two foreign languages, one in- 
flected and one iiivaiiahle, or one with stiong and one with weak 
inflexions, try the expeiimcnt of reading aloud an hour in each, and 
he will find, as a general rule, that the moie numerous the weak 
inflexions, the more fatiguing the reading. German and Italian may 
serve to illustrate the diffeience, the latter exhausting the voice of 
the leader much the soonest. It is true that the comparison of these 
two languages is not m all respects a perfectly fair test of the 
soundness of the principles I have laid down. The German has 
terminal inflexions to as gi-eat an extent as the Italian, but it must 
be remembered that, m coniunction with these, it very often employs 
the letter-change in the accented syllable, and this rendeis it un- 
necessary to bring the final vowel fully ejut. The plural of die 
Hand is die Handc, but the voTtel-cbangc dn the radical 
syllable indicates the number vith so much certainty, that the e final 
may he dropped or half suppressed, without oi eating any amliiguity. 
In Italian, the inflected syllable or syllables always terminate the 
word, and themselves end witli a vowel. In the singular number of 
the verbs, the person, and m nouns and adiectives, both number and 
gender, aie usually detei mined by the final vowel alone, so that m 
most cases the grammatical category of the woid, and of couise its 
relations to the period, depend upon a single vowel, which of course 
must he very clearly articulated. Again, the final vowel in German 
inflected words is very commonly the obscure e, wliile in Italian 
words it is the open vowel a, or long o and the feminine e being of 
less frequent occurrence. All these Italian endings make larger 
demands on the oigans of speech than the German terminations. 
Fm*thcr, the constant use of the nominative personal pronoun in 
German allows a less emphatic utterance of tlie signs of person in 
the veib ; its frequent omission in Italian requires these signs to be 
made conspicuous. The general result of all these circumstances is 
that in German, in most cases, the only syllable which requires a very 
distinct pronunciation is the radical ; in Itahan, there is another 
syllable, and that a final vowel, which demands an equally full and 
precise delivery* Of course, in Italian, both causes of exhaustion, the 
^predominance of open vowels, and the necessity of accentuating and 
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riAtinctlT aiticulatiug a greater nuniX,-!- of srHaliVs, co-es.st, arj'i 
aXowai^ee iitUbt ]?e made acojuliegly in treating tlie Gerniari ns, a 
1 Jit-seatative ot uriiailecterl, tiie Italian oi inilected lanoraagcs, vArli 
icierence to facility of utteraiice. At tlte came time, I think simika* 
ujiiorai coiiciiisioiic will ])e ai rived at, bv coropiti.Lg aii}’ nvn 
c needles, rbc one inflect -d, tlie other iinmrlectedj oi maiked, the one 
by weak, the ufnei ly shoii„, xiiiiesioiic. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

GRAMMATICAL INFLEXION'S. 

§ 1. Grammatical structure of the Anglo-Saxon : its mixed chaiacter. 
§ 2. Sketch of Anglo-Saxon giammai. § 3. New English mflexions. 
§ 4. Inflexions of nouns and adjectives. § 5. Inflexions of the veib. 
§ 6. New inflexions formed by the coalescence of veibs and pioaouns. 
§ 7. Conuption of /iorc into a. § 8. Coalescence of other woids. § 9. 
Little piogiess of English in new giammatical foims. § 10. Tendency of 
English to drop all inflexions: the possessive case. § 11. ,Intioduction of 
the form tts. § 12. Use of hs as a possessive sign. § 13. Analogous 
foim in Swedish, Danish, and Gothic. § 14. Anomalous consti actions. 


IV. 

§ 1, In order to compreliend and appreciate the nature and extent 
of the change winch English has undergone in the transformation 
from an inflected to a compaiativcdy uninflected structure, we must 
cast a glance at the giammatical system of the Anglo-Saxon, lioin 
which modern Englush is chiefly derived. It has been alieady shown 
that tlie hordei-land of the Scandinavian and Teutonic laces, whence 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders of England appear to have emigiated, has 
always been remarkable for the number of its local dialects, and it is 
veiy doubtful whether there is anywhere to be found a district of 
such narrow extent with so great a multitude of tongues, or rather 
jargons.* The general ultimate tendency of this confusion of tongues 
is undoubtedly towards unifonnity, hut uniformity must be attained 
])y mutual concessions. Each dialect must sacrifice most of its indi-' 
Yidual peculiarities befoie a common speech can be framed out of the 
whole of them. These peculiarities lie much m inflexion. The 
dialects, it may be predicted, will he liaimonized by di opping dis- 
cordant endings ; and if the Friesian shaU survive long enough to 
acquire a character of unity, it will he very nearly what the English 
w^oiild have been without the introduction of so many w^ords of Ro- 
mance oiigin. 

Such a process as this the Anglo-Saxon actually underwent in 


See lecture I. p, 16, and Notes and Illustiations, On the Friesian 
'DiaketSi p. 24. 
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England, and accordingly iu ^exiuuu! sT'Acrn, m the carLe&t cx- 
rimplcs Lave Cunx duwn to ns, it, les^ complete tlian in eAj4o: 

of tlic Gotliic toiUTieri tiiat contriniited to its foianation. In tact, the 
difiercnfe Angle andl Saxon dialects empluyed in Enedand nerei 
tiiorougiily amalgaiiiated, and tliere xras abrays inncli iiiejnlaiAjr 
and coninsion in ortiiooiapLy aii'l the Ube of inflexions, so tlaA iiie 
atcAence oi the langiiagt, m no stage ot it, exhibits the jaecidoii and 
uniformity of that oi the Icdaiitlic or the Afn^su-Golhic. 

§ 2. In giving a general '-ketch of the grammar of oiir ancient; 
English speech, I slirii not notice local or aicLaic peculianties form, 
and the statements I make may be consKiered as applicable to the 
Angio-SaxuE in the licst ptnod ot its Iiteratuie, and, with unim- 
portant exceptions, tine of all its distingu^'^hable dialects. 

Ill general, then, we may say that the a i tele, uouii, atljective, and 
pronoun were declinable, liaving ditueiit fuims lor the rhiee geialers, 
for lour cases, and for the sineiiLr and plural niinihers ; b(‘b'<hs 
wlijcli, the peisunai pronoun uf the fli»t rm^l ]>L*Sun.s Iiad u 

dual, 01 fumi exclusively apprupnatul to the number two. This, in 
the fiist peison, was wit, w’etv.o, in the secon'l, git, you two, 
I'he pjOteSessive had als > a dual. TIui adjf dive, as lu the other Gothic 
languages, had two fonns of inflexion, the one crii}>loye<l wdieii the 
adjective was used without a dereimoiative, the other when it was 
preceded by an article^ or a ]>runoun agieeing alsrj with the noun. 
These fomih are called, rcsi-ectivtly, the and the di^finite. 

Thus, the adjective corresponding //oad, used in the definite foim 
singular, or with a deteiminative, makes the nominative masciiime 
g'd d a , iennnme g 6 d e , neuter g 6 d e ; the genitive or pc^ssessive, 
godan, fur all the genders. When used without a deteuiimative, 
the nominative is gdd, for the thiee genders; the genitive or pos- 
sessive, g fj d e s , for the mahculine and neuter, and g d d r e for 
the fenimine. The adjtctive w’as also regulaily comi»ared much 
as in the modem English aiignxentutive form, hut not bj’ 'mo/'e and 
mod. 

The verbs had four moods : the in<licative, subjunctive, imperative, 
aiiddnfinitive, and but two tenses, the present or indefinite, used also 
as a iuture, and the pjast. There w^ere, however, com]»omid tensf*s in 
the active voice, and a passive voice formed as in modern English by 
the aid of other veibs. In English the auxiliaries are geneialiy used 
simply as indications of time, as, he vnll sniffs winch is merely a 
future of the veib to sing, like the Latin cantabit; he had 
the Latin c a n t a v e r a t. In Saxon, on the other hand, the 
auxiliary usually retained its independent meaning, and was more 
i*arely employed as a mere deteiminative. Thus w i 1 1 a h ^ coxto- 
sponding to our wiien used with an infinitive, did not form a 
future, but alwavs expressed a purpjoae, as indeed it silll often does ; 
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and, with tlie remarkahle esce]>tion of the veib be on, to be, which 
is generally future, the Snxon ha<l absolutely no method of cxjwessing 
the future by any form or combination of veibs, so that the context 
alone detei mined the time. 

While, then, the English ai tide has but one form for all cases, 
genders, and numbers, the Saxon had ten. Our noun has two forms, 
one for the nominative and objective, one for the possessive and 
plural; or, in the few nouns with the stiong plmal inflexion, four, as 
man, man’s, men, men’s ; generally the Saxon had five or six. The 
modem adjective has one teimmation in the positive degree, the 
Saxon ten ; the English regular or weak verb, as to love, seven 
endings ; the correspondmg Saxon, thirteen, even without counting 
the inflected cases of the pai’ticiplcs. Fiom all this, it will be o]3Vious 
that the Anglo-Saxon could mdicate by inflexions many relations 
and conditions of woids which we can express only hy paiticlcs ; and 
that consequently it was moie independent of fixed laws of position, 
and less encumheied hy deteimmatives, than modern English. By 
way of illustiation of the force and beauty which the Anglo-Saxon 
element confers upon English, I compared the conclusion of the 
parable of the men who built their houses respectively upon sand and 
upon lock, m the versions of St. Matthew and St. Luke, as rendered 
by the authorized English tianslation. It will he interesting to 
analyze St. Matthew’s account of the same catastrophe in the Anglo- 
Saxon, in Wychfle’s translation, of about 1380, in Tyndale’s, of 1526, 
and King James’s, of 1611.*^ The Anglo-Saxon, tiauslatcd word for 
word into our present English, would lead thus : fllien lamed it, 
and there came flood, and blew winds, and rushed on that house, and 
the [or that] house fell, and its fall was great.” 

Here it wiH be observed that the verbs rained, came, and Ihwe, all 
precede their nominatives, and it may he added that Uew and rushed 
both have a distinct xilmal form, b 1 e o w on and a h r nr on. 

§ 3. In Wychfle’s time, although the plural form of the verb was 
still retained, yet the general loss of the inflexions of the noun had 
compelled the introduction of a positional syntax, and he writes, in 
the modem order of arrangement : “ And rayn came doim, and floodis 
camen, and wwndis blewen, and thei hiuiiden in to that hous ; and 
it felle doim, and the fallyng doim therof was grete.” 

Before Tyndale, 1526, the plural form of the verb in n, had be- 
come obsolete. We read, accordingly,- m his version : And ahim- 
daunce of rayne descended, and the fluddes came, and the wyndes 


* The texts of the Greek, Mceso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and modem English 
versions of the passage under consideration, aie given in Notes and Illustiatioin>, 
p. 119, 
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] >Ie’ve and Feet vpon tliat Ii-ms^e, and it fell, and great ivas tne laE 
of it/’ 

Betn'ccn tlie AnrL-Saxon and tlie En^LLsli of Wycliffp, tlie me* 
giaminaLcal *Lifeient,e is the greater fietdom of arraiig^ - 
iTifiit 111 tile Aiigio-Sdxuii veFo,>, wincli in tliis pa^^age, in tiire' 
prcceoe tlie nominative; wiitrea* ni "Wyciitie tlie veiD 
iiiiiiOiiiih lolluv'* Its biiojuCt, as m tLe mcwlern diakct. In tlie ccr- 
tiny aid I a lial: wlicIi nirei ^ emd betvccn \V} clilie and Tyndale, 2 .- ' 
Old}’ had the veiL* dropped the pdiiial ending, lint the dennite artie'e 
had become coiiiiiion. in Saxon, ve cannot deny that the defi^^Ite 
aAicIe exiftted, hue it always paituok vtiy struiinly of it^ original 
charaeVT oi a deinon^riative i^runoun, and peiLaj_* it telioiild he latlier 
legardcd a* such 111 the one instrnce where I Lave lepitsciiteJ it by 
f/tco ‘"and fha house fell.*’ In Wychffe, t' ^}ju, and ivyifdts are 

ail Without the aiticle, ‘*ra\ii tame doan, and tleodis carneu, and 
vryinls blew eii,” and if 2 ^ Linplo^td ooh heloic “ aral th 

/•(dyKij duiin therof f hut iu TynmiL h linit the notin l.ad ceased to 
h-* i>ed tliiis ili'leliunLly, au'l Jh'd<lts, n? A jail arc ail pu- 

ceded ]>v the aita.ie fde. The tiansiatoi& uf 1011, vitii excellent 
judgment, ado’pied Tyndale's veia-ou word ior witli im Ciiange 

texcept to feay s’luply the mine,’* loi “ alaiiidaunee o. rayne,*’ which 
Tyndale had used. And here 1 cannot hut pau*e to notice a leinark- 
ahic ieiicity of cxprehsion m this trandation, in the emidoymeiit of 
an invemioii of the regular order of ords in the last clause of the 
'^ti’se. The tact of tlie/h/Z of the house had been aiieady announced, 
and made additionally sti iking hy an euiiineiatiun of the circimi- 
stances which had pieceded and caused it — the pouring of the lam, 
the rcsliing of the flood, the blast oi the tempest. The immediate 
introduction oi the noun fall wmuld have added nothmg to the effect 
of wliat had gone hefuie. To lieiglitcn and intensify the impression, 
therefore, the tianslutor skilfully inverts the ilirase, begins the con- 
cluding clause Willi the adjtchve — "‘and A ie 11, and was the 

iall of It,” — and thus pioduccs a climax supeiior m foice even to the 
original Greek text. 

§ 4. When, as a natural result of Latin and Xomian influence, 

: he operation of such causes as I descrihe<l in the last lecture had 
scil])ped the Anglo-Saxon oi mo^t of its inflexions, and introduced a 
1 vi’ge nuinhei of llomaiice wmrds and giaminatical iorins, the iiist 
eixurt of the newdy- 1 rained speech wuis to deveioj>e a new set of in- 
flexions; and il English ha<l existed as an unwiltleii tongue for a 
aufiioiiiit time alter the coalescenc<^ of the two elements mtu one lan- 
guage, it iS piohahie that it would have acipiiired as complete a 
.-ystem of dadensioii and conjugation, and consequently a syntax as 
free horn restiaints of posAion, as either of its constituent tongues. 
The Baxon uoiins had several modes of foiinlng the plural, according 
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to gender and declension. One of tliese declensions only made the 
nominative plural in s. This agreed vith the Nomian grammar^ 
which, in most cases, like the modem Fiench, used s or z (and in a 
lew cases .7), as the sign of the pluial, and it was natmal that this 
coincidence should have been seized upon and adopted as a general 
rule Ibi the coiistiiiction of all plnials. True, some plurals formed 
by letter-change, 01 m h, icmained, but most Saxon nouns dropped 
the regular inflexion, and hum the very commencement ol the English 
language took a plural m s. This is abundantly shown by Layamon 
and the * Oimuliim,’ — the former using tins plural (especially in 
the later text) very fiequently, the latter employing it almost 
exclusively. 

The Saxon nouns had three genders, and the masculine and femi- 
nine were veiy often applied to objects incapable of sex. The hTorman 
had but two genders, the neuter not being recognized in its gi'ammai . 
"When the two languages coalesced, a compromise was effected by 
employing the masculine and feminine as indications, not of gram- 
matical gender, or termination, but of sex, and confining the neuter 
io objects without sex. This, of course, led to the rejection of those 
xXnglo-Saxon endings of the article, the noun and the adjective, 
which had indicated grammatical gender ; and as the Saxon inflexions 
for case dejiended more or less upon the gender, they natuially were 
dropped also when grammatical gender was discaided. Nothing then 
was left fur distinction but the numbers, smgiihir and plural. Al- 
though une declension of the Saxon nouns made tlie pliiial m ,% and 
tliereby the geneial adoption of s as a sign lor the plural of nouns 
was facilitated, yet nu pliiial loini of the Saxon adjective employed 
that sign. The termination m e w’as the general nominative plural 
ending of all adjectives m the indefinite foira, and this continued 
to he used m English to designate that number for some centuries, 
tbougb not witb strict umfomiity. Indeed, when the adjective 
was employed as a noun, it sometimes made the plural in e, even 
down to the end of the sixteenth century.*^ The e, as a sign ot 
numlier, was finally diojiped soon after that period, and adjectives 
have since been indeclinable, 

§ 6 . Tlie veib, winch, to the distinctions of number and person, in 
most languages adds those of time and oilier conditions, is always 
subject to a greater number of inflexional changes than any other 
]>art of speech. The conjugations of the Saxon and the Norman 
verb had scarcely any point of iescmblaiice except the employment 
(^f compound tenses, and the consequence naturally was, tliat the 
characteristic endings of both were principally rejected, and the 
radical of the verb left almost uumflected, and dependent on auxi- 


* See Lecture XIV. p. 211. 
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’ ai’Ies Tor tue expiessiun of tlie various mudificatioris of its ra-fic.'! 
..ijaniiig. 111 it :5 select'oa of auxiliaries, it couforrned partly to 
i^oiiiance, partly to Gotliic riiodeU; and it mii^t Ilk adiu-tttd tliaty 
" oiii respect tu the fature tense, tiie Enjiboli syntax is an iixjpro\e- 
loent upon tlie iSuxon. Shnll and ttz//, it is iiue, existed m tliai 
im^iac;e, but not as tiue auxiLanes, and tlie use of theni as sigT.> 
of tiie iiitiire, it not dnectly boiiov.ed troni iLe Old Xoitbern, at 
least liiiunp^ to tlxe Scanilmavian, nut tiie Teutonic side of Anglo- 
Saxon. 

§ G One of tlie most cuiiuiis facts in tlie liistory of tbe Englidi 
verb ito tlie tendency wliicli existefi in tlie tbiiteeiitii and foiiiteentii 
cnilunes to tue funnatioiiof new legular inflexions, by tlie coalescence 
or eggliiiiDatioii ol verb» and pronouns, liua nas indeed, periiaps, 
Hi some sort, a dialectic peciiliariiy, but ci^es occur in too wide a 
laiige Oi litem to allow us to CuiiMdei it as by any means altugetiier 
local m iU cliaiacter. It ^ecrns to li^ive b;.guii v^itb the iDteirogative, 
tclicro tilt* jaoiiuuii, ffilov.ing tLe verb, wouln inosi ca'-uy unite Wxt'n 
It : Imt iLo aig'utiiiute lonn :s oltoii ri>xd in alunnatire periods. I he 
coalcMciice ui tue pionouu ol tiie second p.mon nn.l the veib is 
i're<pieiit, but exunipl(*s oi a like piuctss in the otlier pers^ms are not 
ivautiug. Tims m tiie fable ol llame Siiiz, iii Wngiit’s ' Aiialtcta 
Litcraria,’ tiieie aie several instances ol the use of u'dU and icokli, for 
I Will and 1 would ; in the aucicnt Intel locutoiy Poem in the first 
volume ul the ‘Rtdupiue Antiqua?,' we find kejn, Jtcnn/, mui, for I 
keep, 1 have, I can; in the ‘Thrush and the Xightiugalc*/ m the 
same volume, uei'echi, lor I do not reck or care ; forheddi^ lor I forbid. 
The coalescence of the second peisuii with the verb is extremely 
common, and there are few English ■writeis of the fourteenth century' 
Vv'lio do not famish exemplifications ol it. Hobert of Gloucester has 
p nh bfoii, misdosiow, lor thmkest thou, rmsdoest thou ; ‘ Dame Siriz,’ 
trousti', fur tiYAvest thou ; the ‘ Seven Sagos,' foi thou wult ; the 

ancient Interlociitury Poom above referred to, a like form, tf'itJ/ the 
])ronoiin, thii aiusta ; and ‘Piers Ploughman,' among nvimerous other 
cases, the negative inflexion, Avhy uadidov, why hadst-thoii-not.'*' 


* Snnihr combinations me fuiind inGe’m*an, even as late as the time of 
Liitliei. Thu'?, Hi Wanvm^e D. M. Lvther an seme dehen iJe'nhchen, 
Wittenberg, 15G1, wilni occurs at F. IIL, and inustn at F, b. In the 
iiiuch older Oecadtl nnd Bnde^ Zianch, 185d, we find instances of the coflocmee 
of all the ibiee |eisons with the verb: woidich, p. 17; mahtu, 6; 
va ft till, wold 111, 1 ; koiiflhi, 9. 

In the famous Abienuntio Biaboli, of the e'ghth century, Wb ight 
( Binfj JJf diiu. Bit. 1 , blu} pilots fo rs ach 1 s t u , gelobistu, but other 
ciitic!> sepaiate the piuiir.u'i fiom the ve.b. TheLe are many insfcioces of like 
combmatioiis in Uid Icelandic, and among others mty be mentioned the con- 
sti action of a negative fuim of the veil by al&ing tne particle, a, at, ap, 
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§ 7. Tn the carelessness of pronunciation which usually marks 
hasty and familiar speaking, the auxiliary hive is indistinctly 
articulated. I should have gone,” is pronounced almost, “ I shouhl 
a gone,” and hy persons ignoiaiit of leading and writing, altogether 
so. In Old English hooks, many instances occur where the compound 
tense is thus printed, as, for example, m Lord Berners’ ‘ Froissart,’ 
vol. i. chap. 225, “ a man coude not cast an appell among the, hut 
it shiild a fallen on a bassenet or a helme m Wychffe’s ‘ Apology 
for the Lollards,’ page 1, “ I knowlech to a felid and seid ^iis ; ” m 
the^Paston Letters,’ i. 22, ‘‘biyhe’s that wold a rolled a ship;” 
‘ Paston Letters,’ i. 6, ‘‘a giet nowinhie come to Arfleet for to ares- 
CKyd it; ” — in which last example the coalescence is complete.'^ 

§ 8. A like tendency is discoverable in other classes of words, 
such as the foimation of an objective of the definite article the hy a 
coalescence with the prepositions in^ on, and at ; ythe, ith being often 
written for in the, oth for the, atte for at the. There aie also traces 
of a new foim in the nouns. In Icelandic, Swedish, and Danish, the 
nouns have a definite declension fonned by affixing tbe teimmation 
of the definite article accoiding to case and gender. Thus, in 
Swedish, k 0 n u n g means king, k o n u n g e n , the king, k o n ^ln- 
g e h s , the king’s ; h ii s means house, h ii s e t , the house.f A some- 
what similar contraction existed in Early English, in the case of 
nouns beginning with a vowel. The em 2 )ress was written and s]joken 
as one word, thempress ; the evangel or gospel, thevangel , the apostle, 
thapostle ; the ancre (anchoi), thavere. Theie are even faint and 
doubtful mdications of a like inclination with regard to the article an, 
and the creation of an indefinite foim of the noun by employing tins 
article as a prefix: thus we find a nedgetoole for an edge-tool, a 


or ; also of negative foims of the noun, adjective, pronoun, and adverb, by 
affixing the syllables gi or ki . 

* These forms occur even in the Life of Tuchard III., asciibed to More, as 
printed in Hai'dyng, p. 547, repiint of 1812 : Richard might (as the fame 
went") asmwd hymself if he would afled awaie.” But this passage is not m 
RasteU’s edition of 1557, and Moie could hardly have adopted this collo- 
quialism. 

f The definite article is den for the masculine and feminine, det for the 
neuter. In the piocess of coalescence, the initial consonant d is chopped, and 
konung den becomes konungen, hus det, huset. This, at least, is the 
piesent giammatical resolution of the compound. Historically, however, kon- 
iingen is the Icelandic komlngrinn,a definite foimed by the coalescence of 
the noun konungr, and the definite pronominal article hinn (for which 
latter word the modem Swedish substitutes den), and so of other nouns which 
have been tiaditionally handed down fiom the Old-Northern period In the 
definite form of new wmrds, the analogy of the primitive language has been 
followed, and the article letains the d only when it stands alone. 
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uounjn.'t for an niii^are, orR tLese s^eem to Ee latLer ca^ts of oitlo- 
gAi] E.Ctil confd&ioii tEaii really new cumDinatzoiih. 

iliC eacct of leULiciiizr a language to wntiug 3S to put a stop to 
iLe foriiiation of inEexious. Inflexions donbtlebs often grow out of 
a liiiiTicd dii<I iiidiatinct pi onunciation of Jamiliar and ireqiieiitly 
leciniirii coiuijiiiaiionh ; lat, wlitn tLe wordb aie v, ntten, fne mind 
lb constantly leuiimit back to tne radical iurms, and the tendency 
TO CuakveeiiCe tlid's arresiul ; and indeed the eifect of wilting *docb 
not bt'jp Leie, hut it lead.b lu the lesolution of cumpuuiidfe, not imich 
alteied in fam, into their primitire elements. 

In hsti'iiuig to the couveibatiun of uneducated peisons, and even to 
tlie fariiiiiar colloquial speech of the better insti noted, we observe a 
strong iiicliriatiuii to the coalescence of wordb. Let a foreigner, who 
should be wlioliy ignorant of ‘the grainmaneal sbucture of the 
Liiiopeau langmueb, but able to write down ait.culations, reconl 
the wort lb of our onLiiaiy conversation as he would hear tliem 
b^nkeij. The ixaiilt \rouM be an approximation to an inflected* 
language. lie wouui agglutinate m willing the vonL winch uo 
ag4'iEiaue in bi/eakiug, andv thus, in many cases, form a legular 
Coiijugatmii. lake, ioi example', the inteiiogative use f>f the \arh 
to hin'; Lave I"'' have }ou? has he^^ The strangci vroiild not 
suspect that each uf these phnases was coin|osed of tuo words, but 
v.anild treat them as tlie fiibt, second, and tliird peisons of an inter- 
rogative loiin oi the veib to have. His spelling would cunionn to 
the pionuneiatiUii, and he would wnile havvi, havye, hazzy, Xow 
those who fiist i educe a lungniage to writing are much in the con- 
tiition I have just supposed. They record wiiat they hear ; and had 
English long lemamed unwritten, the coalescences would have 
become esrablished, and conjugations and declensions formed ac- 
cordingly. The interrogative would have had its leguiar verbal 
inflexion, and a past influitive, nyone, afaHtn, would have growui 
out of the coiiibixiat.on oi the paiticiple with the auxiliary, the latter 
becoming a syilabA* augment.t 

This IS piecisely analogous to what actually di<l take place in most 
of the Iloniaiice dialects, because they W'ere used colloquially^ for 
ceiiluries before they w’ere written, the Latin being the language of 
the goveriiinent, of law, of literature, and of religion. 


* The /?- in no•^n];^^re may he radical, foi it lias been ingeniously suggested 
that this obscure void n perhaps non pair, udd oat,, a third poison cjalled in 
to turn the seiile between two diadgieeing arbitrators. 

t 111 I jeiicli, it was Criily tlie eaiiy i eduction of the bpoken tongue to writing 
wiiifii premsted the de\eLpnieat of a regular negative ^eib, and the definite 
iioiin. X ’ a 1 0 1 1 v o , Id have betome ptimane itly n a v o i r , and F h o m m e , 
I o 111 me. in vuifing a> wrii as m speech, had Fieiich icinumed meielj an ora! 
d\ileet a few ceatuiie* longer. 

K 3 
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§ 9. The two great elements of wliich English is composed had 
each its written dialect, and it would therefoie i|ave been quite 
natiiial that the new language should very caily have become a 
wiitten speech, if them had been an actual historical hiatus between 
Anglo-Saxon and Noiman English. But tlie change fiom the one to 
llic other vas so gradual, that the spoken dialect always existed m 
a written form, oithographical mutations following closely upon 
orthoepical levolutions. Between Latin and the modem Bomance 
longues, on the other hand, there was an mt,erval, and consequently 
these latter, as liteiary dialects, had a definite commencement, while 
I’lnglish had none. Hence, English made little progress in new 
grammatical foimations, and the piedommance of Norman infliience 
led to the rejection not only of Saxon endings, but of many other 
facilities of expression, the loss of w'^ldch is a very serious evil to the 
English tongue. Foi instance, the Saxim had a negative form for 
all vcihs beginning with a vowel, the aspiiatc h, or the semivowel 
,iv. This consisted in using the consonant n, the initial of the Saxon 
1 negative particle ne, as a prefix. The convenience of this form 
was strongly felt, and it was not abandoned in poetry for some 
. denturics alter English became a distinct language. Chaucer con- 
stantly says I nam^ for I au not, I nas, for I was not, he nould, lor 
he looulO. not, he nad, for he had not, I nlJJ, for I will not. - The 
Wycliffite vei-sions often use the negative verb in the imperative, as 
m Judges xviii. 9 : Nyle ye be negligent, ntl ye ceese.” Sylvester, 
at the end of the sixteenth ceuturv, occasionally employs this lorm, 
as, for example, in this veise of his twenty-sixth sonnet : 

Who mil be subjects, shall be slares, m fine.’' 


AVe still retain the negative nill in the phiase, unll he, nill he, 
whether he will or not, where U'lU and nlU are not auxiliaries, but 
indeiiendent verbs. Wesley attempted to revive nill, and wrote: 
“ Man tmlls something, hecanse it is pleasing to natuie, and he ?alls 
something, because it is pamful to nature.” dlie linguistic sense of 
the Engbsh people was at a low ebb m Wesley's time, and his use of 
nill found few if any imitatois, hut the fact that we still employ 
similar compounds in none, neither, ‘never, which are simply one, 
either, ever, with the negative prefix n, shows that this fonn is not 
radically repugnant to the present genius of the language, and I see 
nothing very improbable in the lecovery of the negative verb. 

The Norman, though it had its coalescences, like the other 
Bomance dialects, as for instance in the case of the future, was 
nevertheless averse to compounds ; and as it became more and more 
an infiuential element in the organization of English, it not only 
checked further coalescence, but led to the resolution of some com"- 
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pounds wliicb Ead "become established, and hence the new inflexions 
were soon abandoned."^ 

The only deliberate, organized experiment for the restoration of an 
obsolete English foim, is that of the Society of Friends, who have 
long striven to reintroduce what they call the plain language, or the 
employment of the singular thou, and the coiTesponding verbal 
indexion, in place of the plural you, in addressing a single person. 
It is not strange that a i^hraseology, which was adopted as the badge 
of a sect, should have failed to secm-e general acceptance, hut the 
entire want of success in the attempt to establish it even among the 
Friends themselves, is a strong evidence of the rooted aversion of the 
English people and speech to much variety of inflexion. In the first 
fervour of religious party zeal, doubtless, educated Friends spoke more 
grammatically, hut the second person of the verb does not appear 
ever to have been generally employed by their followers ; and even 
the nominative of the pronoun of the second person was soon dis- 
carded, so that wlU thee, has thee, does thee, were substituted for wilt 
thm, hast thou, dost thou. 

^ 10. Tliat we shall recover many lost Saxon words there can he 
no yluubt, and poetry will yet reanimate oltsolete forms specially 
afiapted 'to metrical convenience. Xew regular inflexions, however, 
are not to be expected, perhaps not even desired ; and some gram- 
marians even consider it probable that formal distinctions of case, 
number, and ])erson will be rejected altogether, and all grammatical 
relations determined by auxiliaries, prepositions or other particles. 
Tnat such has been the general tendency of English since the birth 
of its literature is quite certain, and the fact is too familiar to need 
TO be established by proof, but one or two examples may he worth 
citing. The use of the possessive pronoims, and of the inflected 
']>ossessive case of nouns and pronouns, was, until a comparatively 
recent period, very much more extensive than at present, and they 
were employed in many cases where the preposition with the o}> 
jectire now takes their place. In modern English, the inflected 


* Our English verb to hint appears to be allied to a Mceso-Gothic word of 
nearlv similar fom, which his b^n conjectured to be cognate with hand so 
that the piimnry signification of hunt would be, to take with the hand, or catch. 
Some etymologists derive honnd from hmt^ but it is quite as probable that hunt 
is deiiveJ from hound, which in .^axon was spelt, not with ou, but simply it. In 
that case, to hint would be to chase with hounds, or dogs, or, as we sometimes 
now say, to ho tud, or to doj. . At the period when there was a tendency to 
rc'olve compounds, this very obvious, and as I much incline to believe time 
etymology, struck the rude philologists of tlie time, and, accordingly, we find 
hmistnun written in Early E.nglishhomdsman, sometimes as one word, but not 
unfrequeutly as two, homds man, See the History of Hdyas, ‘ Thomas Early 
Prose iiomances,’ iii. 55, do. 
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])ossosaive of iioiiBS expresses aliiiost exclusively the notion of 
propel ty or appurtenance. Hence, we say a m(m’’s hat, or a mari's 
hand, hut the description of a ma7i, not a ma^ds description. And, 
of couise, wo geneially limit the a]iplication of this lorm to words 
which indicate ohjc'cts capable of possessing or enjoying the right of 
piopeitj^, m a woid, to persons, or at least animated and conscious 
cieatuies, and wo accordingly s]jeak of a womniis honuet, hut not of 
a hovsds roof. In short, we now dislinguish hetween the possessive 
and the genitive. This we must allow is a well-founded distinction, 
hut it is of i(>ceiit introduction ; and indeed some modern wuateis are 
inclined to discard it, hut thus far with few imitators. Clitfoid, 
who had heeii a folloiver of Wycbffe, and recanted, expresses his 
repentance in his -will, hefoic refen ed to, hy styling himself “ unwor- 
tliie and (hddis timjtorJ^ So m the ‘ Fasten Letters,’ wuitten in the 
fifteenth centiiiy, ive find ^Hhe Kinfs rebelsf the King's 
for rehels against the king, traitors to the king, and in Fioissart, 
“ his rekdsj^ These expressions strike us oddly, hut in reahty they 
are not a whit more incongruous than the phrases, the king's enemies, 
our enemies, which have, singulaily enough, remained current*' in 
English, and indeed m most European languages, hut which will 
perhaps become as obsolete as the king's traitors. We may con- 
sistently say the king's friends, because we feel that men have 
certain rights, oi at least interests, m their friends and in the senti- 
ments which constitute fiienclship, hut ihaking's enemies is no way 
grammatically distinguishable Iroin the king's rehels. Few instances 
now remain of this lejaignant nse of the possessive, but its limitation 
to persons did nut originate till long aftei the date of the authorities 
I have cited. Lodge, wdio translated tlie wniks of L, Annauis 
Seneca, near the beginning of the seventeenth century, says, in the 
preface to the second edition of that woik : “ Header, I here once 
moie present thee Senecaes translation.” In this case Seneca is to 
he considered the name, not of a person, hnt of his W’orks collectively. 
This construction is fiequent in Shakespeare, and Fuller in the 
‘ Infant’s Advocate,’ printed in 1653, has this passage : “If we cannot 
perceive the mannei of sins poison, no w’onder if wn cannot conceive 
the method ot graces antidote, in Infants souls.” Similar examples 
might he multi] )lied ad infinitum.^ 

In like manner, hat is now a possessive piononn was anciently 
but impropeily used also as a genitive of the peisonal pronoim. In 


Notwith<-tnn(ling this free use of the infieeted po‘^‘'essive by old writers, 
we soinetime-s meet iil them a long succession of the iireiiosilionai construction, 
as in this passage from the ‘Life of Beza’ m Mel Iledu kxs, p 47i : “ for he 
onely eutied into a cundderation of the truth of the doctiiues of the Church of 
Komef’ &e, 
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the Wvcliffite version of Genesis ix. 2, we read : And ycrure leer 
ahd youre tremblyng be upon alle tbe beestis -of erthe,’’ -where the 
modem ven;ion rightly has, ‘‘ and the fear of you and the di'ead of 
you'' The possessives of the third person his and their -^^-ere em- 
ployed in this -way much later than those of the first and second 
person, and even in recent times many instances can be foimd where 
these pronouns take a relative after them, as “ their Hfe who violate 
the principles of morality,” for “ the life of those who.” * 

At present, the use of whose, the possessive of luho, is p>retty 
generally confined to persons, or things personified, and -we should 
scruple to say, “ I passed a house -whose -^vindows were open.” This 
is a modern, and indeed by no means yet fully established, distinc- 
tion. In Anglo-Saxon, the form hwaes, whence our whose, was 
the genitive of all the genders of the pironoun hwa, and ivhose was 
universally employed as a neuter by the best English wnters until a 
recent jieriod, as, in certain combinations, it still is by very good 
authorities. The origin of this distinction is to be found in a fact to 
■which I have before alluded, namely, the change in the office of 
genders in grammar. In Anglo-Saxon, grammatical gender -wns 
independent of sex. So long as the masculine, feminine, and neuter 
were indiscrimiDately applied to objects incapable of the distinction 
of sex, there -was no very strong sense of a want of one possessive 
foim for nmsculine and feminine, or, in other words, personal objects, 
and another for neuter, or inanimate, impersonal things ; but as this 
distinction became better and ■ better established, and who was ap- 
propriated to persons, which iomtihings,'\ the use of one possessive 
form for both was more and more felt to be inconsistent, and the 
employment of the possessive of both nouns and pronouns was regu- 
lated accordingly. 

§ 11. The necessity of a double form for the more precise ex- 
pression of ideas which have become distinct, has led to ^Iie 
development of one of the few new inflexions which modem English 
has evolved. In Anglo-Saxon, the p)ersonal pronoun represented in 
English b}" he, she, it, made the genitive or possessive his for the 
masculine and neuter gender, her (hire) for the feminine, and so 
long as grammatical gender had not an invariable relation to sex, the 
employment of a common form for the masculine and neuter excited 
no feeling of incongruity. The change in the grammatical signifi- 
cance of gender suggested the same embarrassment with relation to 


* See Xotes and Illustrations (B), On the use of the Pronouns in Old E'nglish. 
f The Anglo-Saxon relative and inten'cgative was liwd, masc. and fern., 
and h w te I neut. It is ti'ue, h w d was generally employed in reference to 
persons, but, at least in inteiTogations, hwiet was very often used, in the 
same way, as H w 32 1 is Mannes Sunu, TV4o is this iion of Man f 
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lliG universal application of Jus as of wliose, and wlien this was 
bioiiglii into distinct consciousness, a remedy was piovided. At 
fust, 7^ ^^as used as a possessive, without inflexion or a preposition, and 
several mslances of this occur m Shakespeare, as also in Leviticus 
XXV. 5, of the Bible of 1611 : "^^That which gioweth of it own 
accoid.” *** Its, although to be found in punted books of a somewhat 


^ This idiom was not unknown to oiii diamatisls, though, Lke other pro- 
vincial foims of hpeech, geneially used by them when they alfected a famihai or 
a bantering style. 

" * Do child, go to grandam child, 

Give giciiidam kingdom, an<l it giamlmi v^ill 
Give it a plum, a dioiry and a hg — 

Tlieie’b a good giandam ' '—King John, ii. 1. 

“ ‘ Tour knighthood itself shall come on its knees and shall be i ejected ; it 
shall be sued tor its fees to e\ecution, and not be redeemed ; it shall cheat at 
the twelvepenny ordinal y, it knujhthood loi its diet all the term-time, and tell 
talcs fur it ni the vacation to the hostess; or it kmghthood shall do wor.>e,'' like 
sauctuai y m Cole Hai hour and fast. It shall flight all it friend with bor- 
rowing lelteis; and when one of the fourscore hath lent tt knighthood ten 
shillings, it knighthood shall go to the Cianes oi the Bear at the Budge foot and 
be diunk in feai,’ &c . — Ben Jonson, * The Silent Wotnan,'' n. 3. 

Our editois, as might be expected, carefully insert the apostrophe — if. 

“ In one case only is this idiom now admitted into our standaid language: 
our verbal substantives m mg aie still often pieceded by an unmflected sub- 
stantive, or ])y the pronoun it. 

‘ Though tlieie be but one sun existing in the woild, yet the idea of it being 
ahstractid so that moie substances might each agiee with it, it is as much a 
soit, as if thcie weie as many suns as tiwi'e aie stais .’ — Lot he. 

“Our giammaiians call the mbal substantive a participle when it is pre- 
ceded by an uniufiected substantive or })ionouii; and Pi lestley translates the 
sentence, *■ what is the meaning of the ladg holding np hei tiain,’ into ‘ what is 
the meaning of the lady in holding vp hei tiain ’ But this is mistaken ciitici&m. 
The second woid is always a substantive, and the gemtivai i elation exists, 
whether the inflexion be expiessed or not.” — Du. Guest, m Transactions of 
Philo ’o'f kill Bone.ty, vol. i. y»p. 281, 282. 

On the use of 2 ^ as an Indeteiminate Pronoun, see Notes and Illustiations 
(G).~-Ed.] 

The use of an uninflected fom as a possessive, without the preposition of, 
was liy no means confined to the pronoun it. In Robeit of Gloucester, 93, we 
have 

“ Conan pc quene cosyn, he clepude out po stillc ” 

And again : 

“pe ich he kyng of Breteyne, pat was pin micU londk^ 

The first veise of Piobert de Brunne’s veisioii of Langtoft rmis thus : — 

“ In Saint Bede holes whiten er stones olde.” 

And on page 13 ; 

“ In. Charlemagn courte, sire of Saint Dinys.” 

In the older Wychffite version of Genesis xxix. 10, vre find : “ Wliom whanne 
Jacob liadde seen, and wiste hir his unkU dowghter f' and xxx. 36 : “ and putte 
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eailier ilate, is not once used in tLat edition, his Leing iu all ca.&os 
Imt tliat just cited employed instead. Tiie jirecise date and occasion 
0 £ the fimt intiodiic^.on of ih is not asceitamed, Lut it could no^ 
been far iToni the year 1000/ I believe the eaihc'^t insianct- 
Oi the use of the neuter possessive jei obseived are lu ShakespeuiLv 
au'l other <liamatists of that age. Most Englmh wiiieis cuutiniitil 
ini some time luiigei to employ hts iudisciimiiiately arnth reieieuce to 
Je persons or creatines, and to inanimate impersonal things. 
Fui a cuiisideiable peiiod ahoiit the begiirijiiig of the seventeenth 
c.ntuiy, them was evidentli a sense of incongruity in the application 
of Jus to objects incapable of the distinction of sex, and, at the same 
time, a reiuctance to sanction the intioduction of the new iorra Its as 
a substitute. Accoidingly, for the first half of that century, many 
of the best writeis reject them both, and I think English folics can 
b? found which do not cuutam a single exam^de of either. 0/ It, 
thei'etf, and longer cncumlociuions were picferred, or the very idea 
c*r the posbvaSivG Ivlatioii Mas avoided altogether. Although Sir 
'J’hornas Kiowne, vriiting about IHGO, sometimes has its five or six 
tiiiics oil one pace, }’et few autliom of an cuiliei date freely use this 
prws>^-ssive, and 1 do nut remend)er mteting it very frequently in any 
wiitei oidei than T. Hey wood. Ben Jonson indeed employs its 
in Ills AVoiks, but docs not recognize it in his Grammar. It occurs 
larely in l^Iiiton’s Xdose, and not above tbiee oi four times in his 
]»oetry. Walton commonly employs his instead. Fuller has its in 
some of his woiks, in otheis he rejects it, and in the ‘Pis«gah Sight of 
Palestme,’ printed m IGdO, both^loims are sometimes applied to a 
neuter noun in the course ot a single sentence.f Sir Thomas 

a bpas e rT tine dales were betwix hern and his Jo^ighih' hush'tOrvJJ* These lattex' 
cases ni ght, it is true, he Loasideied compounds, like the Banish Farbror, 
]\I()ihioi ^ Fader- Drodei , 31 odei -Bi odei ; , hut this eqilcinution 
ill liut apply to the eaiiier e\a:uples I have gnen, oi to nuiiier<tus mslame* of 
a later date. Tims in the Faston Liters, i 0 : “ for his souTyn hith/ snLe ; ” 
1 , 118, on !8emt SurMii duij and Jude i. lJ2: such as most have mtiest 
ill the Loid W^jlUiijhbi^ Goodes ii 298: “'my brothei Ito if osent*' 

^ la the Fmd’e of FaciOns, 1555, p. 521, repiiiit of 1812, we hare; “a 
certalne seJe tvludi groweth tiieie of the owne atcorde;” and in Holland's 
Flinif^ i. 24, “ tiLiumg fire oithe owne hefoie." The&e forms are by no means 
uncommon. 

t ‘‘ 3Iaay miles hence, this river solitaiily runs on as seaMide of its ^ad fate 
si’ddeiily to fall into the Dead Sea, at Ash loth Pisgah, wheie all hh comfort is 
to hate the com] any f>f t’i’vo other biooks ’’ (hook n. 5b). 

“ WTie tiler tioin the violence of wiiid> then blowing on its stream, tmd 
argriiig it leyoiid Jus banks ’ (hx>k ii. 59 i. 

[In the luilowiiig e.\amples aPx, q-ioted by Dr. Guest, lus lepresents the 
gemtiie of tit — 

This Apopksy is, as I hike it, a kmd of lotliai gy — I inve read the cause of 
Ms eflects m Gakii ; if is a kind of deafnesa.'” — 2 Pt. Hen, /T. i. 2, 


If 
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>> OTiTie. cm tlie otlier Laud, raiely, if ever, employs Lis as a neuter, 
I xLmktLat after the Pie-^toratiun m ld60, scarcely any instances 
'jciir of the use of the old possessive tur the newly-formed inflexion. 
It is sumewLat smgulai that the neuter | ossessive did not appear till 
long aftoT the gi’ammaticai change with respect to gender had taken 
place in literarure, hut the explanation is to he found paitly in a 
irpugnance to the lat.uiuction of new inflexions, and jartly in the 
ihct that the old afplication of gendeis was kept uj; m the spoken 
laiinaage lung afcei it had hecoine extinct in the wiitten. Indeed, 
hnoy a^e still applied to inanimate objects, in the same confused 
Tcay, in some Eiigii&L piovmcial dialects; and, even apart from the 
poetical vocahiilary, tiaces of the same icnciice exist among us to 
luja flay. The indiscinuiiiate attrihution of the three genders, as in 
*\riu;lo-?axoii and German, or of the masculine and feinmme, as 
ni Fitnch and Italian, to inanimate oh’cers, is philosophically a 
hleinish, and piacliealiy a s‘aious inconvenience, in those languages, 
and it IS a gieat improvement in Engliah that it has simplifled its 
'giainmar, ]*y rejecting su supeitiuous, urimetiiiing, a|^d emhauassing 
a subtlety. 

§ 12. A singular obsolete corruption in the syntax of our mothei- 
tongue W’as levivod not far from the period of the mtioduction of its, 
atid it has been usually asciibed to a passion for geneializing the laws 
of language before its lacts weie w'ell ascertained. Two centuries 
smee it \^as conmiuii to write John Jus sitek, 2Jnnj her hook, and the 
like. Iji n Jun.-^on says, that “ nouns in .r, s. sh, //, and ch, make, in 
the |Xjsses.^Ivc singular, is, in the plural, 6, s/’ ‘‘which distinction,'’ 
continues* he, “ not ob>erved, brought in the inunstiuiis syntax of the 
pionoim his joiiidig with a noun betokening a possessor, as, the joriud 
his The practice appears to have been founded on the 


‘‘If the salt have lost his savoiu', wheiewith shall it be seasoned? It is 
neither lit for the land nor yet fur the dunghill, but men cast it out,” — Lukt 
XIV. liS. 

•* Some afnrm that every plant has his particular fly or caterpillar, which if 
"uccKaul I’eeb ” — Wahons i. 5, 

Thb rule IS nut su aeaer.il, but that it admittetli h‘s exceptions.” — Careu, 
• vf Ihrohjn‘tl .SooKtii' voL i. p. 28 ». — Ed.] 

* Hai^tr, )L 15So, m ins ’cpjy tu ImmeJto 'Spen''erh sperfliing of Englihh 
Ui’tlifginph}', “But see what absuidities thy- yl fenomed 0: thograpliye, 

or rather IVudugraphy, Ijath mgeiidered ; and iiowe one eiioiii st II hreeleth 
and kgidteth an other. Have wee not 3h>uneth, lor 3Iuouthe ; sitheiiee, toi 
siure; wh’Wt, for whKte; phantasie, for jhaiwe; euea foi evn ; diuel, foi 
djvi ; God hjfS nrdfhe, foi Goddi’S urath; airl a thoiHande of the ^ame stampe, 
whenm the oorrupte Oithogiaphy in the ino^te hath b- ene the hjIc, or princi- 
pal! cause of curnipte Pro otlye in oner many.*’ 3Iul<‘nster, in IhSi, remarks 
ou this tbrm: ‘‘ Kehher do I se aide <au,se whei to use Ms, siuiiig aftei words 
which end in s, as ■' &o\V(dcs Ms councell was thte, Iktoes thit, and Arktoties 
this;” 
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grammatical theory that s, as a sign of the possessive case, was a 
contraction of the possessive pronoun his. But it is argued that those 
who introduced the innovation did not rememher that s was the sign 
of the TOSsessive in feminine as well as in masculine nouns, and in 
the jdaral number of the strong indexiun also, in neither ot which 
cases could it have Been originally a contraction of his. They should 
l^ave fmther considered, it is added, that, upon this theory, the s final 
of the xo^sc-ssive pronouns htrs and theirs must in like manner have 
been derived from his, which is a manifest absurdity, and that the s 
in his itsel', which is evidently an inflected form of the nominative 
masculine personal pronoim he, could nut be thus explained. As I 
have just remarked, his is the Anglo-Saxon xtossessive form of the 
pronoun for both the masculine and neuter genders, the feminine 
having' anciently had the form hire, nearly corresponding to the 
modern her. It should be added that the s final is the earliest known 
sign of the possessive or genitive case in most of the languages of the 
Indo-Euroi)eau stock, and it may fairly be insisted, that, for tie 
present, this is to be received as an ultimate grammatical fact, not at 
tins time admitting of et^Tuological explanation,* 

§ 13. There is a strikingly analogous fact m the modem history of 
the Gothic languages, which cannot be passed over. I refer to the 
nearly contemporaneous introduction of a precisely similar syntactical 
foiTu in the SAvedish, Danish and German, all of which in tlie 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes very frequently employed the 
possessive pronoun, in the masculine and feminine genders, and both 
numbers, as the sign of the genitive case of the norm. In these 
'dialects, there is the same discrex^ancy betiveen the juiinitive form 
and* the modern substitute, and even a greater difficulty in supposing 
the usual genitive sign to be derived from the possessive pronoun. 
This use of the pronoim is generally if not always confined to x^roper 
names, whereas in English it was apxdied also to common nouns, and 
in the former case it seems to have originated in the difficulty of 
declining foreign names with the native inflexion. A similar device 
was sometimes resorted to in the Latin of that day, in the syntax 
of modern proper names, and I think it probable that the Gothic 
languages bonnwed it from this corrupt Latin fonn, for there is little 
reason to suppose that they could all hai'e taken it from the syntax 
of the one among them which first introduced it. 

If, hoAvever, further investigation shall show that it siiontaneously 
originated in any two or more of them, the fact becomes very im- 
portant, and it ivould be fair to regard it as an expression of the 
linguistic sense of the Gothic race entitled to no little weight as an 


* See Kotes and Illustrations (D ), On the Orijin of ^ as the sign of tlie 
Fossessice Case in English, 
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eridence that, in spite of the difSculty of reconciling the forms, the 
real origin of the Gothic genitive or possessive inflexion is to be found 
in a coalescence of the noun and the possessive pronoun.* 

§ 14, The rejection of inflexions, and especially the want of a 
piassive voice, have compelled the use of some veiy complex and 
awkward expressions. The phrases I am told^ he had been gone half 
an hour, strike foreigners as particularly monstrous. iSuch combina- 
tions as he was givtn a commission in a new regiment ” are employed 
by some of the best writers of the present day, as w’ell as by those of 
an earlier periodf I fijtd, iii a late discourse by an eminent divine, 
a recommendation to literar}’ men to acquire some manual occupation 
‘‘which may he-faUen-bacIc-upon in case of need;” and Coleridge 
speaks of an unpediment to men's turning their minds inwards 
upon themselves."’ “ Such a thing has been^gone-tlirougli-witk^^' “ it 
ought to-le-tahen-notice-of^'' “ it ought not to-be-lost-sight-of’' are 
i'eaily compound, or rather agglutinate passives, and the number of 
such will prohahly rather increase than diminish. They make the 
language not less intelligible, but less artistic; less 'poetical, but not 
less pi-actical, and they are therefore fully in accordance with those 
undefined tendencies which constitute the present drift of the English 
language. 

* The grammar of the Mtpso-Oothic presents a case of resemblance between 
the genitive of the personal pionouns, which .serves as a possessive, and the geni- 
tive or jio?ses'5ive case of certain nouns and aJjecti^■e^. The genitive singular of 
the personal pronoun is muse. izos, uent. is. The genitive singular 

of a nuraei'ous class of masculine nouns ends in is; as nom. wigs, gen. w i g i s. 
The same case of many feminines ends in jos or os ; as mm. )7iudangardi, 
gen. j^i udangardj us. Thus for, there is a certain likene-s between the 
possessive of the pronoun and the possessive ending of the noun, but the coinci- 
dences ai'e too few to authorize the supposition that the ending in question was 
foimed by a coalescence of the noun and pronoun, for in most Mceso-Gothic 
nouns, the possessive tbrm admits of no such explanation. Between the genitive 
of the adjective and the pronoun, the resemblance is much stronger. Take the 


indefinite form of the adjective gods, good. 

Masc, Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom, gods. 

goda. 

god, godata. 

Gen. godis. 

godaizos, 

godis. 

So superlative hatists, b^. 

Korn, batists, 

batista, 

b atist. 

Gen. batistis. 

batistalzos. 

batistis. 


f Lord Berners, in his translation of Froissaii;, voL i. chap. 39, says: “ I 
WU5 sheiced the gleave,” Gibljon, vol. i, chap. 7, observes of Haximin, “ he 
h\^d been denied admittance.” 
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2C0TES AXD ILLUSTEATIO^XS. 

[A. Anglo-Sison I^’^LEXIO^■s. 

TJir^ foIloTvir'S- accorrt of tLe AnaI>->vi.xor. inSe:::::r,a'=, 'Hlncli tak.a froan 
Ikisk'*' Gtaiii.KUi ard tac aMjdg'aiC’''+ in Veinon’'' G/, '"c fo 

I'rjnijiiei -Will m.Ae tke statcraentb m tne pieceding kctuie moie 

Alplial)et. 

Tiie Alphabet is the ^a’ne as the modem Enad^sh, iirlth tlie except' on of tlie 
mttei'! p and beta of 'Vi mcli ax'-vrer to tae Ln_ks]i the p Ixanmg a hard 
j'oaiid, us m ihip^f ar.a S a ^ott Eoanc*, as in t/ai, other. 

Declension of Fonns. 

Noan*< cic diTiikd into tv.o Ordei*, the tVevu: and +£e the foimei 

i.avma out fn-iou ci la et CL.'s'.trs loi tae taiea Cicnafi'-, tac iuticr t’^'iu 
iJecen'.ion- id tha*: e-* ( an 

lae ^\e«L OiOei *. o e rr iintr m an f-'.-entiOl %o.'0! , in far 

aeuUr, -o in tiiC ma-c ihne, and w xii the lcinauii( Ixie Sii«ma Older eo:n- 
ijnse-^ all toidiag iii a lo/tf onuht, togctati wita &f luc in an uiiC>-uiili il -e <a -u. 


Table of In fiex ion of Xoun^. 
WlAS OllDLr.. 

I. Ijeclennon. 



[ JNfut 

11 3I.«kc 
Singular. 

ill Ftm.' 

Xom. 

-e 

-a 

-e 

Aee. 

-e 

-an 

-an 

Abh & Dat. 

-an 

-an 

-an 

Gen. 

-an 

-an 

-an 


TUual. 

Xo-n Sz Aee, -an 
Abl & Ddt. -a ni 

Oen. -e n a 


Sthoxg Ohhle. 

II. Tevla.iion. Ill, J/cclctmon. 



1 ISliu 11 iVla-'t 

ill Ft*m' 

“TAiut 

n ftluA. ill femi: 



Singular. 



sSingidtir. 

Nom. 

— 

— l-e, 

— 

— '>e' 

-u -u 

Ace. 

— 

— 

-e 

— , -tij 

-n -e 

Ahl. k D. 

-e 

-e 

-e 

-e 

-a -e 

Gen. 

-es 

-es 

-e 

-C fa 

-a -e 



Flural. 



Flural. 

X. k A. 

— 

-as 

-a 

-u 

-a -a 

AW. k D. 

-nm 

-um 

-um. 

-um 

-u m -u m 

Gen. 

-a 

-a 

-a ,-ena; 

-a 

-u -a 
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"Weak Nouns. 
J. Beclemion, 


Examples — eagee?/e, steorra siar, tunge tongite. 



Class I. 

Class IL 

Singular. 

Class ni. 


Neuter. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Nom. 

edg-e 

steorr-a 

tung-e 

Ace. 

e Ag- e 

steorr-aa 

tung-aa 

Abl. & Dat. 

eig-aa 

steorr-aa 

tuag-aa 

Gea. 

e ag-aa 

steorr-aa 

Tlural. 

tuag-aa 

N. & Aec. 

e4g-aa 

steorr-an 

tung-aa 

Abl. k Dat, 

e Sg-ura 

steorr-um 

tung-um 

Gea. 

edg-eaa steorr-eaa 

Strong Noass- 

IL Declension. 

tuag-ena 


Esamples^w 0 r d word^ d^;! party d^al, ende endy spr£&c speech. 



Class I. 

Neuter, 

Class II. 

Singular. 

Masculine. 

Class in. 

Feminine, 

Nom. 

■word 

djfcl 

end-e 

s p r di c 

Acc. 

word 

d'^1 

en d-e 

s p r gg c - e 

Abl. & Dat. 

or d- e 

da&l-e 

ead-e 

spr ^c-e 

Gea. 

word-es 

d£el-e s 

ead-es 

sprfiBc-e 

N. & A. 

word 

Plural. 

d^l-as 

ead-as 

s*p r £§ c - a 

Abl. & Dat. 

word-um 

dc§l-um 

end-um 

spr£&c-um 

Gen. 

word- 

d^l-a 

ead-a 

sprt^c-a {-ena.} 


in. JDeclension. 


Examples — t r e «3 'w tree, s u a u son, d e n u vale. ' 



Class I. 

Class 11. 

Singular, 

Class in. 


Neuter. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Nom. 

tredw 

su n-u 

dea-u 

Acc. 

tredw 

sun-u 

dea-e 

Abl. & Dat. 

tredw-e 

sun-a 

dea-e 

Gen, 

tredw-es 

8un-a 

Plural. 

dea-e 

N. A. 

tre<5w-u 

5un-a 

den-a 

Abl. & Dat. 

tredw-um 

san-ura 

dea-um • 

Gen. 

tredw-a 

»UB-a 

dea-a (-ena) 



.r.jT, XVKI. 


axclo-saxox 


To liiiS! €*e;.icn''40ii bcIoi :2 the follo’vinr ^rreg-al'-r . — 


Pr ‘-.f- 

N- & A. Tb r u 5 e r 

ALL &: Dat. bie-<Ser 
Gen. broker 


y. & A. hr o'Sr-a '' 

bh & Bat. h r 6 ’S r - u 11 
GvH hroSr-a 




Man 
ni :i n 
1 • en 
i.i a B. 


-e^ 


me n n. 
in a B n - II 31 
m a n n - a 


L.ke broker aie dec’med 
ri »' e r , d e a t e r . hne man 


mo^er hi^th^r, do liter davg'ycr, inal’ins 
aie declined lot jnoi^ td^ tooth, maiiiii'a fet, 


DecleEsiou of Adjectives. 

Ailjett.ve*'! have an Int’efi.i.te ami a Iief.ra'-e Irtic The latter i- P'.ed trlien 

the aajfctivt* pioccflrd bj. tne uc'dn/e .atnic, o* *-Lit dc aonsttatne or po-M. e 
p.oiiounss . tac loimei in all otLci i...'tar.cc>5. 


J. Lich'Jinite Jjeclenbion, 


Ni ut. 

Evump> — irud gttod 

Smgular. 

M.isc 

F'‘m. 

Nora, gdd 

gdd 

gdd 

Aee. g <5 d 

gdd-ne 

g (3 d - e 

AdI. 

g(5d-e 

g d d - e 

Bat. 

gud-um 

g d d - r fe 

Gen. 

gdd-es 

gdd-r e 

Nf'iit 

FluraL 

Macs & Fena 

y & A. g u d 

-u^ 

g d d - e 

Abl. & B. 

g <5 d-iim 


Gen. 

g 6 d-r a 


Keut 

11. Definite Bf'densiun. 

Stngulan , 

Masc 

Fein 

T\om. g «j d - e 

gdd-a 

gdd -e 

Ace. g d d - 8 

go d-an 

g 0 d - a u 

AbL 1 

Bat. ) 

god-an 


& Gen.] 

y. & A. 

FUnah 

god-an 


Abl. & Bat. 

gou-um 


Gen. 

god-ena 




NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lixr. NYU!. 


LS 6 


Positive. 

li e a T d 
hmd 
|3£et heard-e 
the hatd 


li eard-e 
hai d-^Iy 


Table of Co’sipaeison. 
Comparative. 
Adjective* 


1 ' 


Adi erh. 
heaid-or 
kard-h-er 


Superlative. 


heard-r e 
hai d-er 


lieard-ost 
hat d~est 

l^ajt heard-oste 
the liaid-ehi 


heard-ost 

hard-direst. 


Declension of Pronoims. 

I. Fersonal Ti onoiins, 

Tlie Pronouns aie ic J, )3ti thou, liit, lie, he 6 ir, he, she. The 

fiist tvro aie the only An^do-Saxon words with a dual number. 


N. 

A. 

Ahl. &D. 

G, 


Singular. 


me 

me 

mtn 


N. 

A 


G. 


|?e 

|?iii 


Dual. 

Plui al. 

Dual. 


wit 

we 

git 


u nc 

fis 

me 


& D. u nc 

tis 

me 


uneer 

di e 

incer 



Singular. 


Nfut 

Masc 


Ft‘m 

K. hit 

he 


heo 

A. hit 

hine 


hU 

Abl. & D. 

him 


hire 

G. 

his 

Plural. 

hire 


N. & A. 

hf 



Ahl. &D. 

him 



G. 

hxi a 



Flu) aK 


go 
e6 w 


IL Possessive Pronouns. 

*1 he Pofl«,es«;ivp Pronouns aie foimed from the s^enitives of the two first pei«ons ; 
mfn mine, mg ; I? In tlmie, tluj ; uneer, tire our ; ineer, cower your 
like other Prfmouns in general, they are declined as indefinite adjectives, Xhotse 
III -or are usually conti acted ; afeun.cre,e6"wres, and the like. 

IIL Pemonstraiive Pronouns. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are licet, se, se6 that, which is likewise the 
reUtiie tchich, uho, that, and the aiucle the; und|>ib, |ies, Jjeos tlm. 



ANGLO-S'AXOX IXrLEXIOXS. 


Nc a. Maso. Fem 

Neut. 

M ISC 

Fem 

N. fj.nt se seo 

|31S 

^es 

|5C 6 S 

A. 1? X t 1? 0 n e f? a 

Pis 

pisne 

|?aS 

Abl. fj |3 y 

pise 


|7i s se 

B. 1? <1 m pd I e 

p 1 n m 

|3i ^se 

G. px s pcB re 

pxses 


]:Jisse 

y.&A. p& 


p^s 


A- & D. I? am 


pisum 


G 1? a r a 


Jiissa 



IT. luicrt ogatiie Pronouns. 

Tue Inteiro^'-itive Pronouns Jiie h IT a? t, h-vrll u.hat ^ vho^ bwylc'^ lOntl^ 
L w ei i'hcthu ^ iihith '* Ihe fii»t lias no plural, and is tiius declined . — 


Neuter 

N'"'ni. liwcet 

AcC. Il W t 

Abl. h ^ y 
Dat li n .1 ai 
Uen. li It s 


JVIaac & Fem 
h %ra 

hwone fli\(rtcne) 


.liwXin) 


Declension of ISTxonerals. 


A'n follows Indef. Dcel and, used definitely, becomes ane, dna, a no. 
T wd tiUff and |3i eo three, are thus declined : — 


N. A: A. t w d ft d) 


Miisc. F< m 
twegren. twd 


Neut Masc Fem 

|7ieo jjrf'’ Jjreo 


Abl. & D. t w* a m s'! w tC* n) 
G. twegra (tw egaj 


l^ry m 
|?reora. 


Conjugation of Terbs. 

There are two Oideis of Teibs, as of Nouns; riz , the Weak and the Strong. 
Ibe Weak Order foims its imperfect by adding -ode {-^de), -de, or ~te, to the 
rixA *, the participle past hv adding -uJ i-ed], ~d, or -f In the fetiong Older 
tae imperfect changes its vowel ; the particixile past ends in -en. 


Wi:.iK Terbs. 


Table of Termmatwas, 



1 

2 

3 

1. 2 3. 

Ind. Pres. S. 

-e 

-St 


Subj. -e 

PI. 


.U« 

-a-S 

-on 

Imp. S. 

-de 

-dest 

-de 

-de 

PL 

-don 

-don 

-don 

- don. 

Imperat. S. — PL -'S , 

Inf. 

-an. 




Gpttind, -enne, -anne; Part. Pr., -ende; Part, past, ^od {-ed), -d', or •i. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


L.j.t. SVIIL 


Class I. 


^Ummjjles. 

Class II Class III. 


Present 

ie luf-i?:e 
I lot e 
li< 1 -e 
hrar 
tell -e 
tell 


Imperfect 
ul-ode 
OL-cd 
li\ 1 -de 
beared . 
teale-de 
tol-d 


Part past 

luf-od. 

Iov~ed 

(ij e -) h. } r - c d 
heal -d 

('g- e -) t e a 1 - u 
told 


Ikdicatiye Mode. 

Present 


Sing. 

1C luf-igc 

h } r - e 

t e i 1 - e 


|3u luf-ast 

h > r - s t 

tel-st 


he liif-a^ 

h<r-S 

tel 

Plur. Yre. 

, Inf-la's 

h 5 r - u ^ 

tell-a^ 


luf-ige 

h5 r-e 

tell-e 


Imperfect 


Sing. 

ic Inf-ode 

h V r - d e 

teal -de 


)3 u luf-odest 

hjr-dest 

t e a 1 - cl e h t 


he luf-otle 

h5 r-de 

t e a 1 - d c 

PI we, 

ge, hi luf-odon 

h y r - d 0 n 

teal-don 


Slbjlxctive Modf. 


Present 


Siiig 

luf-ige 

h } 1 - 

tell-e 

Plur. 

i U 1 - 1 0 11 

h .C r - 0 n 

tell-on 



Imperfi'Ct 


Sing. 

1 u f - 0 d € 

h < r - (1 e 

teal-de 

Plui. 

luf-odon 

h 5 r - d 0 n 

tcal-don 


Impeeatiyu Mode. 


Sing. 

Plur. 


luf-a 

luf-ia« 

luf-ige 


lij r 

j h 5 1 - a S 
^ hyr-e 


j tell- *-5 
I teil-e 


iKi'ixniTE Mode. 


Pi’es. luf-iau hyr-an 

Ger and. td laf-igenne — h 5 i ■■ e n n e 

Fait. pies. luf-igtiiu.e hji'-ende 

Fait, past 'ge-;lui-od (ge-) lijr-ed 


tell-an 
— t eli-anne 
tell-ende 
fge-) teal-d. 


Strong Teres. 
Table of Terminations. 


1 fi. 3 12 3 . 

Jnd, Fres. B. -e -e<;t -c'S Subj. -e 

FI. -a« -a« -a^S .on 

Imp. S. — - e — - e 

FI. -on -on -on -on. 

Tmperat. S. — FI. ; Inf, - an 


iim'miu. -enne, -an»e; iV. -ende j Fart, Fast. -en. 



L;;ct ATirr. AXGL 

D-^SXOS INFLEXIONS. 2S' 


Hjnmjjhi. 


b / c e - e 

hi eec ' a e 

- 0 1 0 c - c n 

b/ pak 

h> f:uP 

w ol-pn 

Letild-e 

he did ge 

- >1 e a I d - e ii 

hjhi 


kohl’-f n 

c! : a pr - e 

drda 'ge 

-;di a gen 


dt ( (f 

dro t> ~n 

hind-e 

band 1 c: c 

-/E)'Mid-en 

b ’ '1 d 

houitd 

Ijohtid-Pii 

"i 1 I f - e 

di a.f ige 

-/Irif-en 

e 

d) 01 e 

dt'u~en 

c I u f - e 

deaf cr e 

-,eiof-eii 

( ’iuiC 

cloie 

dot -en 


LvnitATivi: Mole. 



Tn % 


i. bi ece 

h e a 1 d e 

di age 

2 b I 3 c s t 

h V 1 1 s t 

d 1 JB g t 

Z. br 1 C S 

L \ 1 1 b e a i 

d*! <S 

riar. breca^ 

11 a 1 d a ^ 

cl 1 a g a ■$ 

b r e c t* 

btu 1 d e 

H 1 a g Q 


rmpiTfcct 


1. br (I c 

h c d I d 

d r 6 h 

2. brj£ce 

h c d 1 d e 

d r d g e 

S. bra*e 

hcdld 

d r d h 

Plar. br^Gcon 

li e 6 1 d 0 n 

di dgon 


SiBJTNfiiTi: Mode. 



Prtsi nt 


Sing. b r e c e 

h ealde 

drage 

Piur. b r e c 0 n 

heal doa 

dragon 


Irrpcrfpct 


Mug. briGce 

hedide 

d 1 d g e 

Plur, b r tfi c 0 n 

hedldon 

drdgon. 


Impeilvii^e Moi>e. 


Sing, b r e c 

heald 

drag 

p, ibieca« f bc-aida^ 

'Ibrece ^healde 

f d r a g e ^ 

1 drage 


lN'ri>niira Mode. 


Pre«, brecan beaidan 

dragan 

Gi*n. tab reeanne — bealdannc 

— d r a g a n n e 

Pait- pres. brecende heaidende 

drageiide 

Pait. past, (ge-jbroeeii {ge-,bealdeii 

l^gG-’drageii. 


Irreg^ar Terbs. 


W e s a n jfa he. 

IXDICATIVE. 


Pies. L eom 

Impcrf. 

j. wxs 

2. eart 


2. -n nB re 

S. 1 fa 


3. waes 

Kttr. syncl ’sjndonj Plnr. 

■weSi on 

Eng. Lax. 


0 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lect. XVIIL 


SUBJUXCTITE. 


Pres. sf, (sig, seo) 

Plnr. sj'n 
Imper. "vres 

{ \resa€ 

Plur. < ^ ^ „ 

I ly e s e 

B e <3 n fo defective, usually a futiue. 


Imperf. c§ r e 

Plm*. w £§ r o n 

Inf pies, wesan 
Ger. td wesanne 
Part. pies, vr e s e n d, e 
Part, past (ge-jwesen. 


Iiidic. pres. 1. bed 

2. b< st 

3. b<« 
b e d 'S 
bed 

Infin. bedn, Gei. td bediine. 


Plur. 


Subj. pres, bed 
Plur. bedn 
Imper. bed 

Pai t. pres, b e d n d e. 


"W e 0 1 ^ a n ^0 become, to he. 

Indie, pres. sing. 1. -vr e o r ^ e 

2. vryrst 

3. ’wyi'5 

Pin. ) n-eorSaS 
) ii-eor«e 

Impel f. femg- 1. -weai^ 

2 . Tvurde 

3. •wearS 

Plur. w u r d o n 


Subj. pres, w e o r ^ e , «Src. 
Imperf. vi" u r d e , Arc. 

Imper. v e o r 'S 


Infin. pi es. w e o i "S a n 
Ger. V’ e 0 r S a n 11 e 

Part. pies, w e o i tS e n d e 
I\ past {ge-;w 0 r d e n. 


"SY 1 1 1 a n fo win ; and n y 1 1 a n i'o « ill tiot. 


Pres. 1. 

o 


Plur. I 
Imperf 
Plur. 


•vr 1 1 1 e 
vril t 
wile 
w 1 1 1 a "S 
wille 
woide (-st) 
w 0 1 d 0 n 


Pie«. 


f V* 1 1 1 e 
\ w 1 1 1 0 n 

Inf ' ITHE 


Pres, w 1 1 1 a 11 
P. pres, w 1 1 1 e n d e 


Pres. 1. 
2 * 
3 

Plur. I 
Impel f. I 


nelle 

nelt 

n c 1 e .'nvlc) 
nellu^ nyila^^ 
uelle 
noI dc,-st, 
noldon 


Pres. n e 1 1 e(iiylle) 

Plui . n e 11 o n .nyllon) 

Imperf-I 

f 11 0 1 d 0 n 

Impeif.l n 

f nellaS, &e. 

Infin. nyllan. 


G a n g a n, gun to go, d d n to do, and b d a n ifo uilmblt, ciiUkate. 


Indicative. 


Pres, 1 gauge, gd 

dd 

bde 

2. gjft'St 

ddst 

but 

3, gtf'« 

dd« 

bScl 

Plur. 1 

1 dd« 


f ^ 

1 dd 


lBi|>erf. gedng, edde 

d y cl c 

b d d e 



iix’T. xTii:. 


THE PROXOUXS IX OLD EXGLISH 
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SuBJtKClIVE. 


Sing. 

ga d<5 

h<i 

Plur. 

gdn ddn 

Impehaiivl, 

bun 

Smg. 

gang, gd do 


Plur. ■ 

i gad 1 ddS 

1 gd 1 do 

IXFIXITIVn. 


Pies. 

gangaK,gaii don 

h d an 

Gei. 

td d (5 line 


P. pres. 

gangende donde 

b d ende 

P. past 

gangen, gan (ge-)ddn 

(ge-^b dn. 


As to the way in winch the Anglo- were represented by the final e ; and the 
Saxon inflexions ^\ere changed in Old loss of the final e is the ehaiacteristic 
English and finally dropped in modern : maik of our modem dialect. It is oh- 
English, the leadei may consult ith , ^nous that either of these cliancres must 
advantage Dr. Guest’s History of JEny- \ ha^e brought with it a new laniiufige. 
hsh liJnjfhnis, toI. ii p lOG srq. He j The confusion of the vowels, or the lose 
obseives — “ The Anglo-Saxons had 1 of the final e, was a confounding of tense 
till ec vowel-endings, a, e, and ii, to dis- j and person, of ease and number ; in short, 
tinguish the cases of the noun, and the j of those giamniatieal forms to which 
diffeient conjugations of the %eib. In j lanauage ows its precision and its clear- 
the Old English all these vowel-endings j ness.” — Ed.] 


B- Ox THE TsE of the PllOXOLXS IX 
Old Exolish. (feee p. 277.) 

In Anglo-Saxon, the posscssire pto- 
noun singular of the fiist person was 
min, of the seiond ]3in. The ge- 
nitive pliiial of the personal pronoun 
w*as diem the first person, e o w e r 
m the second^ h i r a , h i o i a , or 
he or a, in the thud. The possemie 
pj'onouns plural of the first and second 
persons were formed by treating the 
genitive plural of the personal pronouns 
as a nominative, and deciming it like an 
adjective pronoun. Foi the third person 
there was no pos«esNive pronoun in either 
the singular oi plural, hut the gen dues, 
his in the masculine and neuter sin- 
gular, hire in the feminine singular, 
and hira, hiora or heora for all 
gendeis in the plural, tvere used metead 
oi pos-ncssive pionouns. The similaiity 
of form betw’een the genitive plmal of 
the first and second peisons and the 
plural possessr.e piououn foi those per- 
sons, nat?irally led to grammatical and 
logical confusion in the use of both, and 
the expressions I have quoted (p. 277; 


fiom the Wycliffite versions, yout 
&c., were as improper at that 
time, as they would be now, for the 
logical distinction between the two pro- 
nominal forms was at no penod of the 
language quite lost sight of, though it 
w as not always strictly observed. 

In the transition fioiu Anglo-Saxon 
to English, the genitive plural of the 
personal pionoun was diopped, and the 
objective, with, a i)repo«ition, substituted 
Un it. This change was made before the 
time of Wycliffe, and the use of the 
possessive pronoun, instead of the geni- 
tive of the personal pionoun, was a vio- 
lation of the idiom of the language. 
This IS shown abundantly by the autho- 
rity of the Wychtfate tianslators them- 
selves, for they very generally make the 
distinction, as, for example, in Joshua 
vii. 13, wheie we read “cur&ymge is in 
the midel of theefi in the older text, and 
“ in the myddis of thee,*^ in the later, 
and in Ezekiel xxxai. 23, where one 
text has “m the mT,ddil of the 

other ** m the myddis of them ; and so 
in many other passage®;, where these old 
tiansiations agree with the authorized 
0 2 



or.o 


yOTES ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lect. XTIII. 


T^r'^ion. The vulgari^im “ in onr midst,” | 
“ in } our midst,” “ m then* muKt,” now 
imliappilT very common, grows out of 1 
this confusion. The po'5«e5'&ive pionoun | 
cannot he properly applied, c\cept as i 
indicative of po‘^‘'e«feion oi a^jpuitenance 
The “ rQi‘l'=:t ” of a company or com- ; 
mumtv of persons is not a thins: belong- ' 
mg 01 uppui tenant to the company, or ' 
to the indxviduals compo-ing it. It is a ' 
ineie teim of idatwn, of an adveibial, | 
not a bul)stanti\ e, cbaiacter, and is an 
intensified fuim of expression for amomj. ' 
The phrase m question, therefore, is a 
gro^s solecism, and unsupported by the I 
authority of pure idiomatic English ; 
wnteis. Shakes} 'Caie, 2 Pt. Euuy TI 
iv. 8, has “through the very midst of' 
yon and this is the constant foim m I 
tae aiitl onzed translation of the Ihble. i 
In Leviticus xxvi. 11, the Anglo-Saxon j 
isto-middes eowie (eower), to-, 
m i d d e s being a preposition goveinmg 
the personal pionoun eowre. The I 
Encdish ti anslations all give “ among ! 
you.” In John i. 26, wheie the Greek 
text is iu.so-09 6fc vjiiwi', the Anglo-Saxon i 
is to-midde s eow ; the later Wy- ' 
eliliite vei-Mon, “in the myddil of you; ” i 
the older, “ the myddil man of you.” i 

Milton’s “my niid«t of sorrow,” Sam- ‘ 
bun Jipj/iuft‘6^ l.JCy, is a poetical tians- j 
position for “ the midst of mj sonow,” j 
and has no bearmg on the present i 

question I 

In the passages where the later trans- j 
latif»n^ U’-e among us, j'ou, them, whom, 1 
the Wj elirhte version^ almost uniformlj ' 
employ, “ m the myddil or myddii ' 
and, of course, the exemplifications of 
this form aie extremely numeious in 
those versions. In nine cases out of 
ten, certainly, the constiuetion is, “in 
the myddf of ns, you, them, or whom;” 
but tkf-re are a lew instances, as, fur 
txampie, m Exodus xxiv- 10, Numlris 
XIV, 1.1, whcie “hum or m ichos myddil 
01 utyuih^f 1'^ used in both texts; and 
la the fil'lr trandation of Jerome’s 
Prfd‘»nte to Homans, we find, “foi 
1 'y* he meieifnl i« God, the whkhe wolde , 
lunge jou to ouie follow mge.” Ota is | 
some-times used m the same way else- i 
where In Old English, as in 1 C<<r- i. 3, i 
Wje, Tern., older text: “alle that m- | 
olepya the name of oure Lord Jhesu 
Critot in ech place of hem and otm ; ” , 
later text, “ ech place of hem and uf ! 

where, in the older text, our' 

^ k a genitive plural. So in the much j 


earlier Legeiid of Si, Brandan, Perc, 
Soc., p. 5, yoiii is made a genitiie 
pliiial . “ ac yome an schal atta ende,” 
and one of you shall at the end, &e. 

’VYith lespeet to these last examples, 
as ahoacly remarked, the employment of 
out and your m this eonstiuction was 
central y to both pimeiple and u'-age m 
tne English of that penod. The u-'C of 
whose, or even of tlieu , in phiases, 
would not have been so objectionable 
(though I ha\e not found their so 
employed in Wycliffe), becau^e Iheie 
was no possessive pronoun for the lela- 
tiie, as we have seen there was not 
for the personal of the thud peieon 
in Anglo-Saxon. In that language, 
h w EC s, the genitive or possessive case 
of the lelative, oi rather, mteirogative, 
h w' a , h w £e t , was used instead of a 
possessive iironoun for all gendeis and 
numbers- YiTiere, therefore, the Anglo- 
Saxon did not distinguish the possessive 
case and the possessive pi onoun, it was 
not stiange that Eaily English should 
confound them. At piesent, however, 
the distinction is established, and it is a 
corruption of speech to disregai d it. 


[C. “ It ” AS AX IXDFTrnWIXATE 
Pi'ONorx. (See p. 278.) 

Dr Guest {Ttans Bhlol. Soc,, vol i, 
p. 155 &eq.) makes some inteiesting re- 
marks on the use of it as an indetci- 
mmate pronoun. The following exam- 
ples aie taken from a laige number 
given by him, but the whole paper de- 
serves the attention of the student : — 

I. — It often takes a plural significa- 
tion : 

“The gioiies of Sir Gauan, Jut dose 
my heit grille.” 

The Antur of Arther at the 
Ti answaihehm, 49. 

“ Take to you handfuls of ashes of the 
furnace, and let Moses spimkle it toward 
the heaven,” &c. — Ex. ix S. 

II. — It serATS as subject to the veib, 
and lefers to a pluial or collective sub- 
stantive : 

“lie was ware of Arcite and Palamon 
That foughten breine, as it were 
holies two.” 

Ceaccle, The Knightes Tate, 
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“ T’ h two or three, my lord, that 
Tbrm? you woi d, 

Macduff IS fled to England.” 

Mach, IV. 1. 

III. — Jr IS also used to represent any 
one of the three persons or of the tin ee 
genders : 

“ J” lb I, that made thy widow'*,.” 

Cor. IV. 4. 

“ Say not we brought it — 

How was it we ” — Cor. iv. 6. 

“And heo s’lsoi hy hire Godcs anon 
in pd place 

p it he ne scliolde mid hire he, bute 
it one ueie.” — R. Gloc. G3. 

“ I take it, she that carries up the 
tram 

Is that same noble lady, Duchess of 
Norfolk 

It i^i , and all the rest are count- 
e'^sG’s .” — Ilihry Till. iv. 1. 

IT. — 'When the sentence admits of 
two nominatives, I’sc now make it the 
subject of the veil), hut m Old English 
%l IS the picdicate : 

“ am I— 

That loveth so hot Emelie the 
bi ight 

Thwit I wold dien present in hire 

Sight.” 

Chaiceh, Kiughies Tale. — En.] 

i 

D. The Origix of s as the Sigh of , 

THE PoS'~ES'5lVE Case ih Eholish. 

I'See p. 281.) ! 

Notwithstanding the arguments in the 
text, some able philologists are of opinion 1 
that, however corresponding forms aie 
to he explained elsewhere, s as the sign j 
of the possessii; e in English nouns is ' 
derived from, and ti uly represents, the ' 
pos'^essive pronoun liis, and hence it is 
important to examine the history of the > 
form in quesTion, J 

The s or ’s cannot be proved to reprc- j 
sent, or stand for Ins, unless it can be , 
shown that Ins was employed as tlic 
sign of the possessive case in English j 
hpfore the use of the ending s or ^s, ' 
How far back then can we trace the 
employment of his for that parxiO'-'C* '* i 

It IS stated by Latham that the ex- ^ 
prcssion “/or Jems Christ Ins sakej m 
the Liturgy of the English Church, is ' 
“ the only foundation for the assertion ” j 


I 


' that the genffive tbaractcrhhe s is a 
' contraction of the po'-'c-sne pionoun 
Jtis. The meaning of the grammaiian 
IS not clear, but if he mtends to oh 
' he seems to do, that true form of the 
1 posse&sive is not older than that liturg} , 
he is certamly m eiior, although indeed 
the revived use of it cannot be po^ilivelj 
' tiaee?i to a much earlier period. 

There i‘=>, so far as I am aware, no 
} evidence of the emjjloyment of the pO"- 
' «€*'-‘i»iTe pionoun as a pos-e^-sive sign in 
1 any stage of classical Anglo-'^axon. A 
! lai ge propoition of the nouns m that lan- 
j guage, eoa.ipo-*ing the second and third 
c.ec.ensions of llaflc, the hi of K ip-^tein, 

' made the genitive or pos,es*>iVe m e.s, 
or feometimeb a s , and even }• s , and in 
I the transition to English, .s or ’.s became 
' t'le general po^^cssae f/im fur noun> 

' of all the declensions. In the oldest 
' niamisci ipt of Lav umon — the lust impor- 
^ taut Anglo-Saxon, oi rather .'serui-'^uxon 
; wolk, a manuscii^h of the eatly pait of 
'the thirteenth ccxtuiy, and ];obabIy 
neailyoftlio autboi’s tune — theie .iie 
I t\\ o examples ul the u-t. of Lis u-^ the 
I sign 01 the ijo>..'5Cs4\o of pi opr r names. 

1 In anothei text, wn itten, as is supposed, 

' fifty jears latei, his is generally sub- 
I stituted lot the e s of the older manu- 
SCI ipt, and is u&ed in a few cases, even 
with coimiion nouns , but it is remark- 
able, that in the two instances where 
the older text has his a. pp. 175, 
279,, the coi responding passages m the 
later have the regular posse‘“-5ice in o s. 

In the Ormuhim, which I think must 
be regal ded as Engli-h rather than 
Seuii-Saxon, and if so, then the caihc'^t 
specimen of English, the pos«5e‘'«:ivo of 
noun^, as well as the plural n amber, is 
formed by the addition of s ^or lather, 
in accoidaflij^e with the peculiar ortho- 
giaphy of the author, of two &a,,, with- 
out the upo‘'trophe, and the pronoun 
never euppues its place. In the pro- 
clamation of Hemy HI. (1258), A 
possessn o is made in s or i % In Robert 
of Glouce'iter, at least in Heaime’s edi- 
tion of 172 1, the possG'ssive is .ilniost 
invariably formed by the addition of 
or e's to the ladical, but tlieie are a 
very few cases wheie ys is used as the 
possessive sign, ana piinted sopaiately 
fiom the noun. Thus at page 04 — 

“ pii hanene j^er he was y hUiwe, aftur 
Haym ys name y w s, 

Hamiitonc w as y clepud, as he yet 
y clepud ys.” 


* Tnat 18 , hj At s<.t uhiw. 
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Tlie piououn hjs is punted in tliis cdi- j 
tion, inditfeient’v, /u!», liys, and ys^ and | 
tliorefore in the evaniple I have cited, 
ys may possibly he a p. onoun, but the ] 
mere separation of this eyUanle from ! 
the root m tiie nianu'.ciipt does not 1 
pi’ove it to be .-o, fui tne p uticipial and j 
pieteiite aagnient ?/, as in y shitce, y ! 
elepud in the above couplet, the piehx j 
it, as m ht Itet^ ht lcu<\ hi com, hi yan, 
the piedv a 'Latin ad j, as in cent foi 
assent, and in a pa««age from a diifeient 
iimnusenpt, p. 611, the plaial sign is in 
pmy ts, aie sepaiated from the icot. 

;jlr. Marsh adds in his Appendix . 
IJosifles the example quoted tioni liobeit 
of Gloucester, I find in that ^vritei tvro 
othei instances of the separation of tlie 
hvliaale y& from the lOot m the po-^ses- 
.-n e ease — 

‘•The kynq tok Bn/t ys ovrne bodj, 
in ostage as it ireie.” — P. 13- 
And after : 

Bi lit ys ovrne nome he clepede it 
Bictagno. ’ — P. 22- 

In Goiver, Con/. Am , Pauli, m. 356, 
is a passage wbcie his may be a pos«.cs- 
sive ■ugn : — 

“ To liolde love 7ns eox’eiiaant 

but it IS possible that luce may hcie be 
used as a dutive, — to hold to love his 
covenant, his rcqmrement or stipula- 
tion. 

Theie are many similar cases in the | 
contmuation ot Roheit of Gloucester j 
printed in the appendix to Heame’s edi- j 
tion, and written apparently about the 1 
middle of the fifteenth century. Thus : I 
“ Sir John is tyme,” p. 589 ; “ In the i 
T. Kyng Henry is tyme,” p. 593 ; | 
“ through God is grace,” p- 695 ; and 1 
the use of the pronoun as a pos- ' 
sessive sign is fiequent m Hardyag, 
who IS supposed to have finished liis ! 
Chronicle about 1405, though he most 
usually employs the legular possessive 
in s. Thus, reprint of I.SII, p. 156 : 
“ In the year of Christ hts mcamaeion.” 
Page 226 : “ and putte hym wlude in 
God his high meicje.” -And m the 
cjontinuation of 1543, jn 436, “Kynge 
Hmry the TI. hys xnfe-” 

Ko example of this construction has 
been observed in JPiers Blonqhnmn, 
Chaucer, or the Wjclifiitc ver- 
, 1 ^% but three apparent instances occur 
of Fortuyal, at verses 380, 
aad 1902 : “ the devylle ys hed,” 


but it be foi Hiesu is sale,^’ and “ fior 
Jesh u ioi e.” These, howevei , ate in- 
conclusive, for the same reason as those 
cited fioni Kobeit of Gloueestei. The 
ending in y^ is often found about this 
peiiod, in pronouns where it could not 
have been demed fioin Jus oi hys, as in 
one of the Pastoa Leftei .s A®’- 
wiitten in 1470, m which has is spelt 
hyi } ys, and om s, hoici ys, and the pluiul 
, of nouns very often takes this ending. 

I The foiui “ my Loid Bedfoid ys inodes,” 
j 111 the Pwsfow Letters, i. 122, to my 
! Maisti ys place,” i 198, aie piubably 
j meie orthogiapliical eirors, as they aie 
central T to the almost unifoiiii in 

^ that collection. 

In the Muite d'Aithut, first punted 
; m 14S5, tenth book, chapter tniity-fifth, 
I find this passage “ Beware, Kynga 
I Maike, and come not nyghe me, for 
I wete thou well that I saued Alysander 
j his ly/A’ and theie is a more eqiinocal 
' instance in the seventh chapter of the 
I fouith book : “This loid of this caste 1 
j his name is Sn Damas.” In general, 
j tiie possessive is formed in this work as 
in modem tmie», but ah'^ays without 
I the apostrophe. 

j The eailiebt examples I have met w ith 
of the flee and constant use of his as 
' a possessive .sign are in the continuation 
of Fabyanbs Chionicle, coiiimencing with 
the leign of Ilemy VIII and printed in 
L542, pp. 696, 699, 701, 702, and else- 
where, of Ellis’s lepiint, but it is le- 
markable that in the pi evious' parts of 
that Chronicle this consti action does 
not occur. 

In the ‘ Confutacyon of Tjmdale’s Aun- 
swere, made anno 1532, by Syr Thomas 
More,’ p. 343 of the edition of 1557, I 
find this passage : “ him have they sette 
on saynt Mathw hys even by the name 
of Saynt Thomas theMaityr;” and on 
p. 597, “for conclusion of band hys 
dedes ” It is possible that the form of 
, the po'^sessive may, in the.se instances, 

, have been changed by the editor, so as 
I to accord with the new usage, but, if 
; gentuno, they date furthei back than the 
I examples from Fabyan’s Chronicle. 

I An instance of the use of the plural 
possessive pronoun as the sign of the 
possessive case of the noun occurs in a 
letter written m 1528, and printed at 
page 44 of the Introduction to Bagster’s 
I Bngltsh Hexapla “ I did promys him 
I X 1. sterling to praie for my father & 
j mother there sowies, and al cristeii 
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«ov.lc%.” Tais example, lutleed, proves 
nothing diieetly 'uitli regard to the ori- 
gin of the possessive sign 6, but this 
mstance and those cited ironi Lavamon, 
the Jloift: fTAithm, Fabvan, and More, 
'•iio'w that tne posse^^ive pronoun vra'*, 
to some extent, reg aided as the criain- 
matical erpii valent of tliepo-^'e^Si^e ■'iem, , 
befoie the date of the Encli'^h Litiii"-}’. j 
Doubtless the number of such ex- 
ample's might be inciea^ed by fuithei ' 
lesearch, but they aie too feiv and too 
inueii at vaiiaiice with the almost nni- ' 
%eisal U'-age of the lang-iuge before the 
■'ixtcentii century, and its known M-'to- 
iical etymology, to serve as a foundation 
for a grammatical theoiv. If they aie | 
anything more than accidental depai- ■ 
tares from the legular form, tney, at 
most, only pi ore that particular Enarli'li 
filters eonfouiided the po''''essiiTe ;u*o- 
iinan vith the pos^e^^ivc ugn. E%en 
this conelufc.on > rendeied les'^ pmobaUe 
by the fact tli.'t no lU'^tanct oi ♦ue cor- 
icspcjiiding use of oi, v,itii the 
'-uigle wiuen I have cited 

the letter of 1.}2S, of laiown to 

occur unt J about 1 adO. Palsgrave ex- 
pressly says that the possessive is formed 
bj adding s ior is, to the noun ; and he 
does not himself m any c ise employ the 
pioaoun for this purpose, nor doe.s Gil, , 
in his LogonotiPUy notice any but the in- , 
fleeted po>*bessive. The apostiophe befoie ' 
the A IS Kobei t of Gloueestei wms pro- ' 
babiy intioduced to make the distinction ! 
between the possessive singular and the 
lilural number, a device which, when ! 


the new plural form in s was hardly yet 
eolloqiaaiiy established, mignt be a*eon- 
venicnee, if not a liecc—ity. 

Upon the i\hoie, then, I think iie aic 
authorised to say that the theoiw which 
makes the po'isiessDe Sign 5 a dvriiame 
or contraction of the po-'es-i^u pronoun 
/us, m EngLsh ctymulogv, is 'Vtithciit 
hist. meal emdence oi probable analogy 
to support It. 

[Tiicie can he little doubt that i as the 
sign tif the po,s£e'-*i%e a corruption of 
the Anglo-Saxon termination es of the 
genith e case ; but the* otaer syntax ap- 
pears to have arisen at a vei y eai ly pei lod. 
Dr. Guest observes ti ‘'in the MS. of 
Eobei t of GIouccs‘-er t have both forms 
and Ue/hjtis^ and in some 
other 3xSS. of the fu’utecntli century, 
the latter of the«e ••ceins to be 

used chj, as J ‘ne wiitfw consi- 

dcied It to he file leal lepie'-cutvitive ol 
the gen.tne.” lie ...Jd' ** It maybe 

'('t cli to nutic' , tb 't Ihf fuiin v hnh wf arc 
nov* (u-( a-smg was U'* c'onimon in 
the Dutch us la our <<.'n languuge. It 
-.urvived indeed to so lat a jjanod, that 
modern Dutfh gramni.uum"^ sornctanae'- 
thmk it neces'.ary to vain ■'■lie reader 
against such phiases a- ‘ nujne laoeder 
haic nuster,’ iiij mother her sister, 
‘ mijn vader rijn bioedei,* my father his 
brother, A'C.” — Tra/n'ucfimis of Phih- 
hgieaJ Society, vol i. p. 221. 

There are some valuable rt-maiks upon 
this subject in a ixipei by the late Arch- 
deacon Hare m the Htitologuai Mumi/Uf 
vol. 1 . p. 069 seq . — En.] 
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LBCTUEE SIS. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS AFFECTED BY THE ABT OF FEINTING, 

§ 1. Foims of hooks: origia of Latin ani English words for book.” § 2. 
Difiejencti between ancient and modem bookb. § 3. Mode of reading among 
the ancients, § Marks of punctuation. § 5. Influence of the art of 
pimtmg upon writing: mechanical conditions, § 6. Alteuitbn of spellmg 
hy thepimte,s. § 7. Licenses of ancient copyists. 


I. 

§ 1. The material conditions to tvliicli the art of hook-making, in all 
Its hranclies, is subject, have not only been xowei fully instrumental 
ill the modification of single words, and in determining those minor 
questions upon wbich the leady and commodious use of a written or 
printed volume dexiends, but they have excited an important in- 
fluence upon the more general foms of liteiature, and even upon the 
(‘baracter and tendency of mental action. Let me illustrate by a 
comparison between the ancient and modern methods of recording 
the pioccsses and results of human thought. Tlie oldest manuscripts 
have scaicely a single point of lesemh lance to modem books. The 
Latin word vo lumen (whence our volume)^ deiived fiom the verb 
T ol V 0 1 turn or roll, indicates tlie most usual form of the ancient book. 
It was a long, narrovr roll of paiclmient or papyrus generally divided 
transversely into pages or columns, the words wTitten closely together 
without any separation hy s^iaces, without distinctive forms of letters, 
capitals being employed for all xiurposcs alike, without marks of 
punctuation, without divisions of chapiters, xiaragraxiis or peiiods, and 
frequently made still more illegible hy complicated and obscure 
abbreviations or contractions of whole syllables, or even 'words, into a 
single character. The modern book is an assemblage of leaves, of 
convenient form and dimensions, securely united at one edge, wuth 
pages regularly numbered, impressed with characters of ditFereiit, but 
fLte<i fornius, acconling to their several uses, woids separated by spaces, 
Riembei's of the periods, and the periods themselves, distinguished by 
appropriate points, and the whole cut up into paiagrajiis, sections 
and clmpters, according to the natural divisions of the subject, or the 
convenience of the wuriter, printer or reader, and, finally, abundantly 
with explanatory notc‘S and references, and ainxfle tables of 
and indexes. 
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It Li.iT cot Be here iiTelevaiit fa luake a leiuark or t-wo ol tli 
of tLe Latin and English woiJs for WA. T ol union ^ 
<leiivei as I have just said fi(<ra vo Ito, ib a rnnnger ami con:- 
irioii Latin name for hook than either liber, the generic teiiu for 
all book.', or codex, properly the specific desigiiarhn of rnaiiu- 
scripts composed of leaves of auv mateiial, while Tolunien \vc i 
the proper appellation of the loll. Th^ word liber (whence our 
hhm.ij\ originally signifying the inner bark of trees, was ca].pl]cd to 
IjomIv^, because bark was one of the eailiest materials on wlncli the 
Latin people vriote. 0 odex, or c and ex, whence our co^h, signl- 
iicb the tiniik or stem of a tree. Thin tablets of wood, split from the 
stein and covered with a layer of wax, at a very early per:o*l 
plie<l the jilace of the more modern p a p y r it s, paichmeiit and paper, 
the writing being inscribed upon the wax vrhb a hard point or stile. 

The Gothic tiibes also used slipvS of woo<l for the same and 
tlm wood 01 the letch being iound best telaptrd for wriring-t diets, 
its primitive name (m Anglo-Saxon, boc) became the desumrion 
of the most im]< riant object formed from ip and our English 

hoo!:^ aud the Geiiiian Bn eh. It is a pio]><d)le suggestiorj, that the 
form now univei .sally adopted for the book owes its origin to the 
cmpluyineut ot wood ur of leaden tablets in this way. Slips r.f wood 
could not tvell make a roll, and if connected at all, they would 
iiatnral\> be gatheietl like leaves of modern paper. The I'psal copy 
of the ALoao-Guthic translation of the Gospels crenerally known as 
the Codex A r g e u t e it s , believed to be of die fifth, or begimiing 
of the sixth century, an«l one of the oldest parchments existing, is 
ivritten on leaves of ^'elhim arranged m book-fasliion, as are also 
most of the Greek and Latin manuscripts now extant, the sii| erior 
c 'Bvenitmee of that form having led to its general adoption not far 
fiom the comiaeiiceinent of the Christian era, though the Heiculaiicaii 
and Egyptian pappi are all rolls. 

§ 2. To an unpractised eye, lioivever familiar with the iinlividiual 
characters, an ancient manuscript or insciiption is but a confined and 
indistinct succe-ssion of letters, and no little exjterience i.s recjnircd to 
enable us readdy to group these letters into syllables, the syllables into 
words, and to combine the w'ords into sepiarate periods. Indeed, the 
accidental omission of a space in jjnnting between two successive 
words in our own language s^jmetimes seriously embarrasses us, and 
if a wliole sentence were thus printed, we should find it almost as 
iiuintelligible as a comphcatt.d cijher.* 

The flllowing sentence from Fidlerh Wof’i^aes wall sewe to dif>w t’ae 
diifieiilty of lealmg an imbKfj»*a succewou of woid>: 

Ilh ILLPOSCIHEBLSrCLmUvTOnLAnvnATOSPLf LiHATlJEimWIir r.EIXSlI 

X I L N C • .SCL ArsnSWOrmSASOLE l TEllSArmWlTHODl POIX I SuaSTOPSALUCOX r X 

IS j 


0 3 
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Lect. XIX. 


All ancient scliolar, on tLe other hand, v;ould be haidly less 
j[>uzzled, were he to be asked to read a cum})osition, even oi liis own, 
diTidol and ariaiiged according to the rules of modern typogiaijhy. 
He would be distracted with the vanety of characteis, capitals, small 
letters, and italics, cvith the multiplicity of marks of punctuation, 
and the shatteiiug of the periods into fragmentary members ; per- 
pdexed ivitli the often illogical divisions of the sentences and chapters, 
and embanassed by the constant recuiTeuce of refeiences and anno- 
tations, all which ivonld seem to him to serve little other purpose 
than to bieak the continuity of argiunent oi nairation, and to divert 
the attention of the reader fiom closcdy following the thoughts of his 
author. We may find an illustration of this in the unhappy disloca- 
tion and confusion of the nariatives of the evangelists, by tlie division 
into chapter and verse, so injudiciously executed by Stexihens, in the 
sixteenth century, and nnwusely followed in all more recent transla- 
tions. If we read the Gosxiels as they w’ere wiitten, each as a 
continuous whole, we gain a very different imxjression from that 
derived from jicrusing them as we habitually do, iu fragmental y 
sections and xxriods, and in fact, the restoiation of the ancient 
integrity of form is almost the only change wdiicli most scholars 
w'uiild willingly see made in our English X'ew^ Testament. 

Mamisci*i]>t, indeed, even in our own language, can never be read 
in the thoughtless, half-mcchanical way, in which we sknii over the 
X^ages of a modern rouiance, or the columns of a new’spax:>er, for the 
finest, cleaiesfc and most uniibim chiiography falls short of the legu- 
larity and easy legibility of tyx'ograxihy, and the highest compliment 
w^e can pay a hand-wnitiiig is to say that it reads like print. 

§ 3. The Oriental nations, whose manusciixits resemble those of 
the ancients in wanting capitals, italics and punctuation, aie leisurelj^ 
readers, and as they tollow the WTitiiig with the eye, they "S'ery 
frerpiently articulate the words, or at least move the lixis, as we are 
ax)t to do in decix>hermg a difficult cMrograx^hy, Indeed, such is the 
difficulty of reading manusedpt so x^enued, that in cases wdiere 
etiipietie or other reasons require a wiitten instead of a verbal 
message, the letter is sometimes accompaiiiod by a reader to exxdain 
its pUTxturt to the recipient. A curious xsassage in the ‘ Confessions ’ of 
St. Augustine seems to imply that the ancients usually articulated 
the words in their x^dvate leading ; for it is remarked as a note- 
worthy particular in the habits of St. Ambrose, that he read by the 
eye alone, when engaged in x^ivate study. 

When Ambrose ivas readmg,’' says Augustine, his eye passed 
over the page, and his mind searched out the sense of his author, but 
Ids organs of speech were silent. We often saw him studying in this 
inaudible -way, and never othenvise, and we supposed that he feared, 
that if he read aloud, he should be interrupted by those who heard 
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liiiii Tritli questions about tbe meaning of obscuie passages ; or, 
tlie desire of spailng bis Toice, ^vincli was easily fatigued, 
was a still better reason lor tbis silent study.” 

But tlie ancient babits of tbought were wbolly ineconcilable wutb 
tlie inconsecutive, discontinuous style of relation or discussion and 
expression so xu'evalent in oni time. Sententious, indeed, and MgMy 
elliptical tbe classical -wnteis often were, but the thoughts wxae 
iie\'ertbe]ess consequent, and logically connected, though some links 
of the chain might be left to the reader's sagacity to suppily. Besides 
this, the fulness of the ancient inflexions was a sure guide through 
the intricacies of the most involved period, and hence the Greeks and 
Eoinans did not require those multiplied helps to easy readmg which 
shallow thiiikmg demands, and the habitual use of which so iveakens 
the intelligeiice, that a constant craving for additional facilities is fell, 
and every year adds some new device for i*eiieviiig the brain, at the 
expense of the eye-sight, in the mechanical arrangement of lecoided 
words. That this ocular dissection, this material anatomy of lan- 
guage, has had an important influence on our modern Euiopean 
tongues, and on the cuiient of the thoughts of wiiich those languages 
are the vehicles, there is little doubt. It is true, that in the decline 
of ancient literature, the convenience of such devices, siipeifluoiis in 
more intelieetiial ages, began to be felt, especially in the leading of 
older authors, whose dialect was becoming more or leso obsolete. 
The iiivention of many of them is due to the Alexaudiian gram- 
marians, a school of critics and commentators who occupied them- 
selves much with the elucidation of the earlier Greek writers, and 
who are said to have introduced the Greek accents, and some other 
points, to facilitate the teaching of the language to foreigners, as well 
as the instruction of the young in readmg. Their obvious adaptation 
to this purpose naturally secured them a ready reception in primary 
schools and higher seminaries, and in fact, as we learn fiom Dionysius 
of Hahcariiassiis, the difficulty of learning to read manusenpt wns so 
gi\*at, that It was necessary for the pupil to receive some grammatical 
instruction before taking reading lessons, obviously to enable him the 
mure readily to separate an unbroken period into its component 
words. “ We begin,” says Bion^’sius Q De Admir. Ti Die. in Demo- 
sthene,’ 52), ‘‘ by committing to memory the 7ia?/ies of the elements 
of sijeech called letters, f After learning these names, we are taught 


^ Conf. lib. vi. § 3, 

t Athpiiaus, citmg Callias (t. 79, p. 453), infoms ns that the names of 
the letteis, and even the bpelling of syllables, weie arianged metrically, donfot- 
lts»s us a help to the niemoiy : — 

T’ aXtpa, deXra, ^ra, 6i^ra’ 0€ov yap’ €iye, kc, 

BncKEU, Chancks, ii. 33. 
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the fot'uis and iiovjers of toe single letters, tlien tlieir comUiiiation 
into syllaLles, and tlie conditions wliicli aliect syllaUles. Having 
mastered tliese elements, we Icain tke parts of speecli, siieli as nouns, 
verbs, conjimctioiis and the like ; and when we are able to distinguish 
these, tlifu w^e begin to write and to read, pronouncing the woids 
slowly at 'first, and syllable by syllable, until rendered iamihar by 
practice.” 

§ 4. The intioduction of marks of punctuation into Latin manu- 
script was specially favoured by the inflexible character of the Latin 
language, which inexorably demands a periodic structure, and, like a 
true pedagogue, pedantically insists that the reader shall parse every 
word, in order to master the sentence. Once employed, they become 
indispensable, beginning with aii-bladders, we never learn to swim 
•without them. Every parenthesis must have its landmarks, every 
turn of j)hrase its finger-post. AYe think by commas, semicolons 
and periods, and the free movements of a Demostbenes or a Thucy- 
dides*^ are as unlike the measuied, balanced tread of a modem orator 
or historical nairator, as the flight of an eagle to the lock-step of a 
piisori convict, or to the march of a well-drilled soldier, who can plant 
Ms foot only at the tap of the drum. ATe are not content wnth a 
punctuation wdiich marks the beginning and end of a period, sejiarates 
Its meiiibers, and distinguishes parenthetical qualifications. AYe 
requiie that it shall indicate the ihetoncal character of the sentence. 
If it IS vocative, ejaculatory, optative, mterjectional, it must hoist an 


* It IS often impnss'ble to lesolre the language of Thucydides and of other 
early \vi iters into wlut are technically called periods, and we fieqnently obseive 
the absence of a periodic stiuctme m the conveisation, not meiely of unschooled 
pei^on^, but of all who habitually speak m an inai tificul style. I may illiisti ate 
the manner of Thucydides, ceitainly not with a view of iidicuhng the diction 
of that immoital author, but in a way intelbgible to persons not familiar ■nith 
Hreek, by an extract fiom a pngihstio challenge of about the year 1700, which 
I find in the York Tnhmxe, m a letter i. om a correspondent at Bufialo, 
dated October IGth, 1858. It ns said to have been taken fiom a paper in pos- 
session C'f Hr. Placide, and if not genuine, it is at least ben tiovato. 

“I, Fflix IMagUIUE, fiibt Ina^^ter of the fist in the Kingdom of Ireland, 
tutor to the noted Mr Holmes, wlio has fought the celebiated Mr. Figg this 
reason with general applause, the hht of which battles I -was engaged with him 
myself, whereas I hit the said Hr. Figg on the Mlly and gave him other coii- 
\iiinng proof of my judgment theiciii, on Wednesday, the 11th instant, when, 
«i*jitiaiy to all expectation, IMrs. 'Stokes, styled the mvmcible, matchless, un- 
toaqueiable city champ’one«s, took on her to condemn the method of Mr. 
Hcdmes^ displaying his skill before a grand appearance a<;sembled, which, with 
regret, I was obliged to hear, and m reguid, that said gen+leman, was my 
pupil, I so far recent it that I heieby invite Mr. James Stokes, together with tlie 
Slid Elizabeth, his wife, at their own seat of %wlor, and at the time appointed, 
to face and fight me and a woman I have trained up to the science from her 
infmcy, one of my own country, and who I doubt cot will as fiir exceed Mis. 
Stokes as she is said to have done those she has hitheito been concerned with.”* 
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esckmation point as a signal. If it is hjj_-ofiietxaI or internj^ativf, 
it must aimoimce itself by a mark of inteii oration ; and tlie aniaid:* 
carry the point so fai that, in their typograjhy, these s'gns precede, 
as well as follow the sentence. 

Theie IS a necessity, or at least an apology, for the use ox inmctiia- 
tion in most modern languages, Enghsh especially, hut which a] plies 
With less iorce to Gicek and Latm. I reier to the othenvise me vi- 
ta hie obsciiiity of long sentences, in languages vherc the lelatious of 
tlie coiifetitueiit words aie not determined by indexiun, but almost 
vliollj" by position. The use of commas, semicolons and brackets, 
supplies the place of inflexions, and enables us to intiodiice, without 
clanger of etj_iii vocation, r£ualifications, lilustiatiuns and xjiiientherical 
limitations, which, with our English syntax, would renrier a long 
period almost iinintelligihle, unless its ineinhers were divided hy 
marks ot ]3unctuatiun. Without this auxiliary, we sliouLI ])e obliged 
tc» make our wnitten style much mure disjointed than it noxv is, 
the sentences would he cut u|j into a multitude of distil »ct ]no]iod- 
tions, and the leading thought eonsciaieiiti}' oiteii sex/arared lam its 
incidents and its adjuncts. Tlie xaactice ot thus framing our watten 
style cannot hut materially influence our use of language as a iiiediiim 
of unsx>oken thought, and, of course, our liahits oi mtellectuui con- 
ception and ratiocination. It is an advantage of no mean iiii]iortance 
to be able to gias]! m one grammatical expucssion a general truth, 
with the necessary limitations, qualifications and conditions, winch 
its piactical apx>lication recxuires, and the habitual omission of which 
characterizes the shallow thinker; and hence the involution and 
concentration of thought and style, which punctuation facilitates, is 
valuable as an antidote to the many distracting influences of modern 
social life. On the other hand, the prineixfles of punctuation are 
subtle, and an exact logical training is requisite for the just axrplica- 
tion of them. Xatiirallv, then, mistakes m the use of X'oints, as of 
all the elements of language, written and spoken, aie irequeiit, so 
much so, in fact, that m the construction of pnvate contracts, and 
even of statutes, judicial tnbunahs do not much regard xametuation ; 
and some eminent jurists have thought that legislative enactments 
and paiblic ducumeuts should be without it. As a guide to the into- 
nation in leading aloud, in a language which has so few grammatical 
landmarks as English, it is invaluable, for it is as true in our days as 
it was in Chaucer s, that — 

A reader that pointeth ill 
’ A good sentence may oft spill.” 

§ 5. The art of xuinting Las its sx>ecial conditions and liirdtaiions, 
which have atiected language m a vaiiety of wa} s. Every xm sun 
\dio writes for xaiblicatiun finds that the torm and arrangement of 
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kis matter must often he control led by wbat are called “ pi inters’ 
reasons and similar considerations of mecbaiiical necessity, conve- 
nience, routine or prejudice, exert a still more important influence 
on questions of punctuation, ortliogiapliy, and even expression. The 
matter of tbe winter, or “ copy,” as it is teclinically called, must be 
accomiiio<lated to tbe space to be filled, and abridged or extended 
accordingly. If you volunteer to enlighten your fellow-citizens 
tlnoiigh the pages of a daily newspaper, yon may be told that but 
half a column can be spared for your article, and you must consent 
to cut down your lucubrations to that standaid, or allnw them to be 
printed m a crowded and microscopic type. If you are a regiilai 
contributor to a magazme you will often 1ie called upon, quite mal-a- 
propos, to extemporize twenty hnes of small pica, or to decide wfliich 
stanza of your ijoem sliall be omitted, that it may not overrun the 
page, and when you publish a book, you will he leqiiested to confine 
your prehminaiy tete-a-tete with your reader to the exact limits of 
the pruiter’s “ form.” 

in the early history of printing, books sometimes iinderwerit 
stiaiige changes from analogous causes. Fonts of type were often so 
small that a large volume was necessarily distributed among several 
offices to be pnnted. It would m this case be impossible to deter- 
mine precisely bow many printed pages a given quantity of manu- 
script wmuld ffil, and of course the printer w'ho took the latter portion 
"of the copy, must labour under a good deal of uncertainty as to the 
pagmg and signatures of his sheets. Hence, tbeie would sometimes 
occur a considerable break betw^een the last page of the first part and 
*the first page of the second, and this must either be left wfith an un- 
seemly and suspicious blank or filled up with ne\v or extianeous 
matter. Thus, in John Smith's ‘ Generali Historie of Virginia,’ 
1624, there occurred in tliis w'ay a hiatus of ten pages, and the 
author partially fills it with complimentary verses addressed to Irim 
by several friends, makrag this apology for their introduction : — 

“ Xow seeing there is this much Paper here to sijare, that you 
should not be altogether cloyed with Prose; such Verses as my 
wnrthy Friends bestowed upon Hew England, I here present 
you, because wrth honestie I can neither reject nor omit then 
courtesies.” 

In like manner the editor of Fuller’s '‘Worthies,’ published in 
1662, excuses the iiTegulaiity of the paging by saying that " the 
discounting of sheets to expedite the work at several presses hath 
occasioned the often mistake of the folios;” and in ‘Abel Ptedivivus,’ 
1651, an erroneous ormirutation, as to the s}iace wliich manuscript 
would require, conq)elIed the leaving of ten folios unpaged betw’-een 
pge 440 and 441, from which point another press had under- 
taken the printing. 
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It is liowever mainly in smaller matters, tlmt ilie mccYaLical ii;- 
iiiiyiicc of the press ib most conspicuous, if not mu^t nnpoit.mt. Xut 
only what in the nomenclntiire of the ait are called fuinis,*’ tliat is, 
the iinmher of pages inclosed in a single frame and piiiite*! at one 
Ulceration on one piece of paper, hut the dimensions of the ptige, 
in printing piuse, tlie length of the lines aho, are infli xiWe, and oiir 
ecj_iially ngid cliaracteis cannot he crowded, suicertosed, oi indefinitely 
ixteiided hy lengthening their horizuixtal Imcs,*^ as they are in 
Oneiital huokb, tu fit them to the hieadtli of the page, hut ii‘ there is 
a deficiency or an excess of matter, something must he added or 
<*»niitted. Alufiem ingeninty, it is true, has contrived inerLods of 
accommodation, or, to use a word characteristic of our times, of 
cuiiiprornise, by which appearances may often l>e saved wiiLuiit a too 
palpalile saciifice of the author’s, or latlier printeiV, pniiCCjtles of 
oithognq/hy and punctuation. Cut, af a somen'hat eaiHer stage of 
the ait, the convenience of the ccmpusitor oveiruled all tliinc^, and, 
111 spire of the impiovemonts to which I have just allwlcd, tliere aie 
iuW writers vlio do not even now someumes sutler iruin the desj.ut- 
ism of that redouhtahie ofiScial. 

§ 0. xVt the period when onr language ^vas lu a muie flux and un- 
settled condition, and the piess was a less xlexille instmijient, if the 
wuids of the manuscript did not coirespoud exactly to tlie length of 
a line, and the difficult}^ could not be lemedied by the inseition or 
omission of printer’s siiaces, -without leaving staring Idanks or a 
ciowded condition of the words at once distastelui to a tjpbgiaphical 
eye and }jeipdexing to the reader, a comma might be diopped or in- 
Irudiiccd, a capital exchanged foi a small letter, or vice versa. So if 
the author used a woid the spelling of whicli was not well settled 
(and all modern orthogixipliy was doubtful three hundred years ago), a 
lettei or two might he added or omitted, to give it tlie pro| er length. 
This is the explanation of much of the iriegular oitho^mphy winch 
occurs in the older, and sometimes m more recent editions of printed 
bcuhs. The ingenuity of more modern pimters, as I have already 
u1 iserved, has devised methods of removing oi gieatly kssening this 
emhaiTassment, chiefly by the dexterous use of sxjuce.s ; aij«l the con- 
venience of spelling and xjunctuating accortling to a uniform standard 
so greatly overbalances the difficulty of acconimcHlating the matter to 
ilie page, that authors no^v complain, not that the printer’s ortho- 
graxdi}' is too variable, but that it is tyrannically inflexible. Landor, 
in Ms second conversation between Johnson and Tooke, tells us that 
Hume’s orthography was ovemiled by liis printers. He wiute the 


* In the Mffhhaniik Bacquid^tij, Floience, 1C88, and in the curions, lying 
£'fe of the Ji'snit Auchuto, Korae, IToS, the letters (f, c, and n are elongated 
}»y a horizontal ht.oLe at boitoiQ, when liecesbary tu fill a &xjace. 
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preterites and past participles of tiie %^'eak rcrLs ’^vitii a t final, as 
Milton did, as, for example, hoU for loohi(T, but ni Ms printed woiks, 
tke compositor and pnblislier would suffer no sucli departiiie from tbe 
established laws of the chapel. An eminent French iihilolo^ical 
writer, when accused ofmolatmg his ouii principles of orthography 
in one of his printed essays, thus ie}fiies : — “ It was nut I that pnnted 
my essay, it was Mr. Didot. Now Bidot, I confess it with pain, 
IS not of my oi)n*ion with regard to the spelling of ceitam pliiials, 
and I cannot oblige him to piint against his conscience and his 
habits. Yon know that exeiy printing office has its rules, its fixed 
system, from which it will not consent to depart. For example, I 
tMnk the present iashiouof punctuation detestable, because the points 
are multiphed to a ridicidous excess. AYell, I attempt to piove this 
by precept and example, and the very printers who publish my argu- 
ment scatter points over it, as if they were shaken out of a pepper- 
box. It is their way. What would you have ’ They will print 
my theory only on condition that I will submit to then jvrictice,'^^* 
Halnts of spelling soon become fixed. A bad spoiler cannot accu- 
rately copy a well-spelled manuscript, and if the apprentices in an 
office were not rigorously trained to an invariable system of spelling, 
the trouble they would occasion the proof-reader would be endless. 
Experience has slioum that nothing is more difficult than to obtain 
an accurate reprint of an old edition, or the publishing of an old 
maniisciipt, with the original orthography ; and this is one reason 
why so many of the most valuable sources of information respecting 
the early foims and history of our language have never been made 
accessible by the press, and why later editois have remlered so many 
sterling old authors wholly valueless fox all plnlological purposes, by 
changing or disguising their meaning, in the foolish attempt to fit 
them to the taste of the vulgar reader by modernizing their spelling, 
and conforming their supposed eironeoiis grammar to the practice of 
the hour. A writer of the present day, who quotes a couplet of 
Chaucer, must expect that the printer wifi, reform the orthography 
according to the latest edition of Webster, and if, in the indulgence 
of a passion for the archaic and the venerable, he venture to employ 
an old-fashioned form ui an obsolescent word, the compositor, pitying 
his presimied igiioiance or want of taste, will chautably amend the 
“ <2opy,” by substituting a word of a more cuiTcnt coinage. If, as 
has hap|>ened to the waiter, he jestingly apply to a youth the old 
Emphuistic ax>peliation of a juveneg/, the printer will change his an- 
tiquated substantive into the adjective juvenz'te, and if he sing of a 
“grhly ghost,” he may find Ms awe-inspirmg, but somc°what 


* C^uiu, E^ijre’dions Phiyogirjiues, i, 355. 
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vague epithet, rendered more precisely descriptive hy hemg jainttd 
with two z,* 

Eminent printers usually adopt some poinilar dictionary as a 
standard, and they allow the igniters for whom they prmt no devia- 
txon fiom this authoritative canon. The dictionaiies selected are 
often works of no real p>hiloiog!cal merit. The aim of their aiilliors 
has keen, not to present the language as it is, as the coiijomed m- 
fiiience of imcontiollahle circumstances and learned lahoiir has made 
it, hilt as, according to then ciude notions, it ought to he. Every 
vroi d-collector aspires to he a reformer, and the conectiuns of popular 
orthogiaphy are inoie fiequently based on false analogies and inih- 
taken etymologies or eiToneous pimciplcs of phonology, than founded 
111 sound philological scholarship. In language, foim is iiitlistin- 
giiishable from substance, or rather is siihstance. The dictionary- 
maker ^and the printer, who loid it ovex the furiii of our words, 
contiol the giammar oi our language, and the philoso|hy of its 
structure; they suggest wrong et}inologies and thertd 3 y aive a new 
shade of meaning to words ; and m short exert over speech a &way 
not less absolute or moie conducive to the interests ol euod taste 
and tuitli m language, than that which the moJiste posoCaSC'^- in the 
fashion of dress.f 

§ 7 . It must be admitted that the licenses of which I complain 
are older than the art of painting. Professional scribes in ancient 
times and m the middle age^ habitually confoinied the manuscripts 
they copied to the orthographical and grammatical standaid oi their 
own times, and they regularly changed eveiy obsolete or obscure 
vord or fumi of expression fur something more agreeable to the 
taste, or less enigmatical to the inteiiigence of their contemporaries. 
They often con oc ted supposed errors in names, dates, facts, or if, in- 
stead of ventming upon absolute change, they more conscientiously 
inserted an explanatoiy gloss or conjectiual cmendatiun in the 
niargiii, a later copyist would incorporate the note or collection into 
the text. In manuscripts written m languages still spoken when 
a given copy { wus made, we can never expect a near conformity 


vSee two translations from Matthisson in the TT/i/*/ JRi‘Vteic for 1845. 
t Carton, in tbe title-page to his edition of Higlen, T am obliged to quote 
fi om a modeuiized version,) says the Cluomde was “Imprinted by Wilharii 
Caxton, after having somewhat changed ttie rude and old Engiifeh, that is to 
W’lt, certain woids which in the&e days be neither used nor understaaden.” 
And in anoth»n’ place : “And now at this time simply impnmed and set in 
foiin by me, William Cavton, and a little emljelliished fiom the old making.” 

J The etymology of t*op^ pi e&ents a hti iking instance of the extravagancea 
into which inquirers, whose study of languages is confined to guimtnai's and 
dictionaries, run, when they «-eek the oiigm of w'ouls, not m their history Siss' 
tiaccd in actual iiterature, but m re&emliauccs gatheied from lexicons. 
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to tlie words of tlie antlaor, unless the writing is an original, or 
at least a con tenipora neons transcript ; and in the latter case, if the 
perrmaii liapjxaiud to ho of a difiereiit provinco from that of the 
writer, dialectic dineronces are almost sure to occur. Thus, the 
oldest mannscrhits of Petrarch and Dante, and other Italian y. liters, 
seldom fall to hetray the Lirth place of the copyist, hy tl.o sldhlioleih 
r<f his local dialect. In like manner, when we compare manuscripts 
the same ivork copied in successive centuries, we can trace the 
changes of the language almost as distinctly as in different original 
compositions of the correspond ing periods.'*’ 

"We find an additional proof of the frerpicncy and extent of the 
license indulged in hy ancient copysts, in the cuinparison of the 
dialect of monumental inscriptions with that ot literary works which 
have come down from the sanm periods. Our classical manuscri]!ts, 
excepting tlojse found a.t Herculaneum, and in a few instances in 
Egyptian muianiy cases, are all comparatively rnoeleru. The tbrms 
nf language in Oreek and Latin inscriptions are generalh’ much 
in ore archaic than in our copies of the worhs of contemjioraneous 
writers. It is true, that something of tlie difference is to lie 
ascribed to the influence of what is called the lapidar}' style, ami 
its consecrated standards of orthogi’aphy and expression. Inscri};- 
tions engraved on marble or on Itrass are necessarily brief, laconic, 
elliptical, and the rigidity of these materials prr)diiced on oil monu- 
mental writings effects analogous, in some respects, to tliuse of the 
mechanical caiditioiiS of printing u]''C>n modern literature. Other 
differences are accouhted for by the ignoi'anco of the stone-cutters ; 


it stated in a weU-kiiown dictionary, that copy is from cope, in the sense of 
likeness. - Under cope no such meaning is given, the nearest ap])roach to it 
heing, to exchange or harter,” hut cope is fcaid to he aUied to the Arabic 
kafai, to he eiiual, to he like. 

Cope in the sense of exchanging or Buying, is neither more nor less than the 
Anglo-Saxon ceapian, to chiafa\ bargain or trade, wlience also oui' chapuhrm 
and cheep. Copy is the Latin copia, signifying tirst, abundance, then facility 
or convenience, wheu-e the jlirase <; opium facere alicujus, to fiirnkh, 
grant, or c-ommniiic-ate anything, from which latter form came the sense of 
making a eopyC mo le of conu/vnucatuig a writing. 

The manuscripts ot Piers Plonylunan vary so' widely, that YTliitaker can 
ex]dain the discrepancies only by the s^^ppo^ilion of a rifaecimento by the author 
himself, at a considerably later peiiod, when his opinions had iiniergone im- 
portant changes : but a comparison of Whitaker’s and Wright’s texts reveals 
so wide ddterences in grammar, vocabulary, and orthography, that it is epaite 
unreasonable to refer the two lecensions to one wiiter, ami it is by no ineans 
imprahable tlmt b<dh are very unlike the author’s 03‘iginaL 

Itjs supposed that the two manuscripts of Layamon, so admirahly edited hy 
•' r ?. Madden, do not differ more than half a century in their ages, but the de- 
Tsres of the later from the earlier text are too great to be accounted for, 

! [ i by imputing to the copyist very great license in transci’i|diun. 
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hut after all, it is not probable that inscriptions cominenioratiiig 
the acts of officers of high rank, or other important events, 

and of course executed under a responsible inspecliuu, vrould uifier 
very widely from tiie current gi'ammaticai foims or oitiirjgraphy of 
their time, and hence we must infer that cojyists and editor& nave 
liiaue consideiable changes in the manuscrijits they published. The 
piufessioiial sciibes at Iiome and Atliens weie often slaves, and, in 
the formei city, no duiiht generally much lietter educated than their 
masters. The hookselleis kept niiiuheis ot such sen he scribes, and 
many copies of a book were made at once, some one reading the 
niaiiusciipt aloud, and the penman wilting it down. ** Under such 
ciiciimstances, independently of any deliherate purjjOfte of rnudern- 
izmg or correcting the autlioi, persons wiiting by the ear from dicta- 
tion would inevitably leduce the wuik, whether old or new, to the 
standard orthograpli}’ of tlie time, 'v\bilo they ceitaiiily migiit witli 
quite as goofl right as editois in the nineteentii centniw’ mangde and 
disguise good old authois, for the luirp-use of making them more in- 
teiiig'ihle to a jiubhc which they suppose as igiioianr t{^ tLin^soives. 

From all these circumstances, it is evident that nothin^ can assure 
us of ]>ossesslng the q>$issima verla of an old writei but a coiupari- 
suii with the oiigiual manuscript, or one which has passed the 
author’s revision. Happily for the interests of Iiteratuie, car!}' Eng- 
lish writers did not always trust their woiks to the tender inercks 
of the Bcnbe with the super b indifference which Shakespeare is 
reported to have shown. Chaucer scrupulously levised the copies of 
his \s orks, as ap})ears from this address to his senbe : — 

“ Adam Scrivener, if ever it thee befdU, 

Bcece or Tiodus ibr to write new, 

Undei thy long locks thou maist have the scjill, 

But atter my making thou ^\rite more tiew.f 
So oft a day I mote thy ^\e^k(• renew, 

It to coneet and eke to luihLe and vnane. 

And all is thoiow thy negligence and lapi,.” 

The author of the ‘ Ormulum,’ one of the most interesting and 
valuable relics of oui old literature, the original manuscript of whicdi, 
written with a systematic unilbmiity of orthography very remurkable 
in the thirteenth century, is yet extant, gives this charge to the 
copyists who might attempt the multiplication of Lis work ; — 


* The reader will find in G<jethe*s S’acfujpIasFene h. v. s. 106, an 

amusing and instructive aitiele on. this sulfject, entitled Hoi-, Sthicib- und 
ilrackfehler. 

t On the woids Ifalej Maker, m reference to pcetry, see Xotes and HI#-* - 
trations. ' 
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“ & whase wilenn shall hoc 
Ei!*t ojjerr sijje wntenn, 

Himm hidde ici pat het write rihht, 

Swa summ ]?iss hoc himm tteehcj?]?, 

All jjwerrt ut atFteir ]?att itt iss 
Uppo jjiss firrste bisne, 

all swillc rime alls her iss sett, 

Wij?}? all se fele woidess ; 

& tatt he loke wel j^att he 
An hocstaff wiite twiyyess, 

Eyywhsei peer itt uppo |7iss hoc 
Iss wiitenn o j^att wise, 
loke he well J^att het write swa, 

Foir he ne mayy nohht elless 
Onn Ennglissh wiitenn iiliht te woid 
]?att wite he wel to soj^e.” * 

It is one of the most inteiesting questions in aH literature how far 
the original text of Shakespeare has suffered from the license, the 
negligence, or the indolence of those who, with type and pen, have 
mnltiphed his works. The dispute is likely to he a long one, and if 
Collier’s folio does not prove the existence of myiiads of errors in the 
current editions, it at least shows an alarming boldness of commen- 
tators in the way of conjectural emendation. 


* “ And whofc .0 willeth this my book 
To write again heieufter. 

Him bid I, that ho wiito it light, 

So a!i>-this book him teat both, 
Thiopghout ao.oidmg as it is 
In this the fust example, 

With idl such rhythm as heie is set. 
With w<vrds, eke just so many ; 
And let him look to it, that he 
Write twice each single letter, 
Wheiever it, in this iny hook, 

In that wise is ywiitten. 

Look he well that he rite it so, 

For otherwise he may not 
In English write the words aright, 
That, wete he well, is soothfast,” 
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On the ‘Words Mare, Maher. , 
^See p. 307. j ; 

Trench, Select GJossmy^ under Jlale, 
JIala , state^ that these ■\\ ords, “ as ap- , 
plied to the exercise of the poet’s ait,” i 
and “ as equivalent to pioct,” are not 
found in any book antenoi to the i evival 
o'f tne study of the Oieek liteiatiiie and ' 
language in England. It ivili haidly be ; 
said that the study of Gieek vras revived | 
in England bcfoie the Eefoimation, or, | 
in any event, in the fouiteenth eenturj. j 
In the lines quoted from Chaucer, in the 
text, I think, lualing must be used m 
this sense, as al«o bj’ the same poet in ' 
several other passages , as, foi example, j 
in the«e ^erse^ iioin the conclusion of' 
the Complaint of Mais and Venuh, 
^'ihich a''e quoted for another purpose 
on p. 359 ; ; 

*‘And eke to me it is a great penaunce, | 
bith rime m English hath such scarcite, ' 
To folow, wold by woid, the euiiosite ■, 
Of Graunson, flour of hem that ma7,.e i 
in Framice.” j 

There are sereial similar instances in ' 
the Legend of Good Women. Thus : J 

“ Alas, that 1 ne had English rime, or ! 
prose I 

Siifflsaunt, this floureto praise aiight, j 
But helpeth, ye that han conning and i 
might, I 

Ye lovers, that can male of sente- ‘ 
ment I ” i 

The lines that follow these are entirely i 
decisive as to the meamng of 7nitke in 
this passage, if indeed those just quoted 
leave any room for doubt. 

Again : 

“ The man hath served you" of Ms con- ; 
nmges, 

And forthred well your law in his ' 
All be it that he can not well endite ” ' 


So aI«o, 

‘‘He shal never more agilten in th^s 
wise, 

But shal malen as ye well deiise, 

Of women tiewe in losing al hn life.” 
And, 

“ But now I charge thee, upon thy life, 
That m thy legende thou male of this 
wife, 

Whan thou hast other smale ymade 
befoi e.” 

In Bobeit de Erunne’s Prologue to 
his Chronicle, Ileaine’s ed. p. xcix. 
I And, 

“ I mad noght for no disours, 

Xe for no segger®, no harptours,” &e. , 

and on p. c. : 

‘‘ jjit may Jsou heie in Sii Tristrem, 
Ouer gestes it has pe steem, 

Ouei all put is or u as. 

If men it sayd as t?mde Thomas,” &c ; 

aKo on p. ci. ; 

“ For pis malyng I wulle no mode, 

Bot gude piayere, when je it rede,*’ 

In Pier& JPhughma?i, Vision, verse 
7470, we have : — 

“ And thow medlest with mahjnges, 
.Ind myghtest go saye thi Sauter j ” 

and in verse 7483, 

‘‘ To solaeen hym some tyme, 

As I do whan I maleJ^ 

Male occurs, in the same sense, in 
the Confesmo Amantts of Gower, Pauli's 
edition, Tol. 111 . 384 : — 

My muse doth me for to wite 
And saith, it shall be for my beste, 
Fro this day forth to take leste, 

That I no more of love nmkef'" &g. 

See also notes to vol. i. of Dyce’s edi- 
t’on of hkelton, p. ISO, and passages 
there cited. 
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LECTURE XX. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS AFFECTED BY THE AET OF FEINTING. 

§ 1. Eaily piinting m England. § 2. Confusion of spelling. § 3. Printing 
and the Reformation. § 4. Pimting of classical works influence of Latin 
upon the English language. § 5. Fieedom of the piess. § 6. ^Influence 
of printing upon the English language modified hj the charactei and cu- 
cuinstances of tlie people. § 7. Influence of popular literatuie and the 
periodical press upon the language. 


IL 

§ 1. Thebe ure circumstances peculiar to tlie Mstory' of English 
literatuie, which have rendered the mechanical conditions and imper- 
fections of the typographical art more powerfully influential upon the 
language itself, than was elsewhere, in geiieml, the case. Caxton, 
the first English printer, was indeed both an Enghsliman by birth, 
and a man of scholarly attainments, but he acquired the art at 
Cologne, and it is probable, though not certain, that his first produc- 
tion, ‘ The Pecnyell of the Histoiyes of Trove,’ uas punted either at 
Cologne or at Brages. When he established his press at Westininstei 
soon after the year 1470, he brought over wuikmen fioni the 
Continent, and, w'ere stronger evidence wanting, the names of Ins 
successors, Lettou and Macldinia, Wyiikyn de Worde, Pynsoii, 
Berthelette, Faques, Treveris, would sufficiently indicate that they 
also were of foreign birth. Indeed it appears from Strype’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Oraniner,’ * that as late as 1537, the printeXvS in England Avere 
generally ‘‘ Dutchmen that could neither speak nor write true 
English,’’ and when Grafton applied for an exclusive privilege for 
the translation of the Bible which goes by his name, he represented 
that for covetousness’ sake, these foreign })rmters would not employ 
learned Enghshmen to oversee and correct their work,” so that, as he 
complains, paper, letter, ink, and collection would he all naught.” 
Three years later Grafton asked permission to print the Bible at 
Pans, where he says that not only could he procure better and 
chea|>er but that the workmen were more skilful. Any one, 
who has had occasion to print so much as a familiar quotation in a 


Scf* Soatliey’s Common Place vol. ii. 
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foreign tongne, can judge wLetlier a volume printed in a language 
unknown to the compositor would he likely to prove veiy coiTect. 
Besides this, it must he ixunemheied that the art of calligraphy had 
been less cultivated in England than on the Continent, that the 
characters in common use differed somewhat from those employed in 
the other European languages, and that the conti actions and abbre- 
viations stood, oi comse, ior diffeient combinations of sounds or 
letters. An instance of this is the employment of and ^ for the two 
sounds of th^ in the Anglo-Saxon and Old-Eiiglish alphabets, a trace 
of wdiich long remained m the confounding of p with y. In black- 
letter, the character y much resembles the p, and hence y wars olteii 
used instead of it, and this gave use to the iorms ye for the, and yi 
for that. Thus many circumstances combined to make an Engiibli 
manuscript extremely illegible to a printer unacquainted with the 
language. 

While m almost every Continental country, the early printeis 
were generally learned men, and sometimes amc»ng the most eminent 
scholars of then tniie, the follow eis of Caxton w'eie fur nearly two 
centuries ]>imcipally inereliandicialtsmen, and typogiui/hy fell far sin a t 
both of tlie dignity and the aitistic perlection to which it elsewhere 
attained almost immediately after its invention. For all tlitse 
reasi)ns it is obvious that early English pniited books must laive been 
very unfaithful copies ot the manuscripts tliey attem]>ted to repro- 
duce, and the great incorrectness of theii execution had a prejudicial 
eftict upon the fomis of the language and sometimes on the riieaniiig 
and use of important wnrds. There is a large class of words of Latin 
and Fiench origin belonging to the dialect of books, and at first, of 
course, used exclusively by literary men, who could not be ignorant 
of their et^nnology or true orthogiaphy, but wLich are found very 
vaguely spelled in the prmted books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Thus, the printers did not discriminate lietween e'mmeiiu 
and ^‘/i^niinent, presiUmt and p/eeedcnt, ingen'^ous and mgenfous, 
awl these wwds w’ere used or lather printed mterchangeably ainio.'it 
to the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy. A passage m Fuller, 
iiowever, cleaily marks the distinction betw^een ingeinojusness awl 
ingeuH/ry as then reco,gnized, and it is not jtruballe that scholars 
could ever have been insensible to the differences knwxen all ot 
them.* They must first have been confounded by ty|jograjbical 


* Tlioiigh men imclerstooil wij>erfvvt^y m this Hie, yet jf all iijL<Ieihtc<d 
Cfpfnlh'i iqmi the HqipN-itjHri of e mai oi to iliwr 

nmiy 'that i% that they w’-oiiil roi»hly einhiaoe what tu*e unto them , 

all woiihl be of the bame judgment.” — Aitr>K'at€^ pjit n p. 8. 
rx»es Bean Ticieh, m tieatiUg of dewuuiiyuu>.ri wold's of 
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error. Tlie confusion once introdnced, educated men became involTed 
in it, and it was long before tbe words and tlie ideas they expressed 
were disentangled from it. 

§ 2. Punted books, liowever incorrect, would, from tlieir gi*eater 
legibility, aU'says be preferred to manuscript, and their wide cii dila- 
tion would make them at once popular standards of authonty in all 
matters of ortliogiapliy and gTammatical inflexion. The confusion 
and iiregulanty of their spellmg would accordingly powerfully tend 
to increase the uncertainty of orthography, especially at a period 
\rhen the usage of the learned even was discordant, and the language 
still in process of formation. It is, no doubt, in these circumstanc-,s 
that we aie to find the explanation of the otheiwise paradoxical fact, 
that the spelling of the English language, as practised by educated 
pel sons m tbe fifteenth, and even the latter part of the fouiteentli 
century, more nearly resembles that of the present day, than do the 
printed books of the sixteenth century. The foreign printers igno- 
rantly corrupted the spelling of their copy, and their books again the 
orthogiaphy of the nation.* In carefully executed recent edition^, 
printed directly from very eaily manuscripts, we find a surprisingly 
close resemblance to the spellmg of modern periods. In the be&i: 
manuscripts of Chaucer, and more especially of Gower, and in some 
of the ‘ Paston Letters,’ as, for example, m a letter of Lord Hastings 
written before the year 1480, we find indeed obsolete words, but the' 
oithograifliy of those which are still employed conforms moie closely 
to the present standaid than does that of the English Bible of 1611. f 


Lectui'e V.), mean to say that ingenious (Latin ingeniosus, proximately fiom 
ingenium), and mgenwus (Latin in genu us, dnectly fiom the verkil 
root), were ever retdiy the same word ? 

* ** Et si, hmc non absimile inoommodum etiain accedeiet, utpiado corrigendo 
non doctus prseesset sed aliquis de gi'ege meicatorum qui Geimamcb et Anglice 
loqui posset, comimpi necesse erat oithugi-aphiam nostram; et quia tempeativa 
nmlela adhibita non e^et, in hominum us urn corruptam transire. Atque hanc 
sane existimo nnicam jpiiisse causam corruptelse.” 

A. Gil, Lo*jouomm Anglica, 2nd edition, 1621 
(Prsefatio ad Ijectorem). 

f See letter &‘om Lord Hastyngs, Fastoti Letters, ii. 296. Pauli, in the 
Intraluctoiy Essay to his^editon ot Gowei’s Coufessio Amantls, London, 1857, 
sbites that he h.is adopted the “-juihcious and consistent oithogiapliy ” of a 
inamiseript probably of the end of the fouiteentli centiuy, as the basis for the 
spellmg in this new edition.*’ He also describes the orthogiaphy of a manu- 
script of the same author, of the fifteenth centmy, as having been ‘k'an'ied 
through almost ngorousiy according to simple and leasonable piinciples,” 
Pauli’s text is founded on an edition hy Beitbelette, of the year 1562, but con- 
famed in its orthography to the first manuscript above mentioned. Berthelette 
printed from an edition by Gaxton, but sulistituted the dialect and spelling of 
Im own time, and canaed the x»ocess of modernization still Luther in a suIm-. 
edition. In that trom which Pauli printed, the ‘‘ oiLliography and inctie 
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Tlie original edition of tliat translation famishes ahnndant illustra- 
tions of a practice to which I referred in the last lecture, that, namely, 
of clipping or iengthening words according to the space ndiich it was 
Convenient to give them in amnging the x>i'iutcd lines. Tims in 
Deuteronomy ix. 19, hot is spelt lahoty hccause a long word was 
required to fill out the space ; in Joshua ix. 32, Judges ii. 14, iii. 20, 
it is spelt hote^ there being a smaller sjiace to occupy, and in other 
passages, -where the ordinary form hot was long enough, that spelling 
is employed. In verse 13 of cha];)ter xiii. of Judges, ye and ive arc 
both printed with a single e, hut in verse 15 of the same chapter, 
each with two ee. In verse 2 of chapter xv., the second person 
singular imperfect tense of the verb to 7iave, is spelt Jmldest, in 
'Genesis xxx. SO, Jiadst. In Genesis xxxi. 8, the future of the sub- 
stantive verb to he is printed shall with two U and two ee, hut in 
diaiiter xxx. veise 33, it is printed in one word, shalhe, and both 
these forms occur in verse IT of chapter xlii. of Isaiah.'^ Bo in the 
life of Eeynolds in ‘Abel Eedivivus,’ in one sentence college and 
haoidedge are spelt without the e final, hut in the next period, both 
words with it. These, and many more among the thousand similar 
vaiiations in which early jainted English books abound, were occa- 
sioned by the necessity of conforming the length of the words to the 
space that could be spared for them. The double foims toward 
•and towai^s, which occur in King James’s Bible, are explained m 
the same w-ay, as also the employment or omission of the final s in 
other words of the same ending in other English books of that 
century. It should, however, be here observed, that, in all the rvords 
ending in Hvard, which are used in the fiist editions of that transla- 
tion, with the exception of towards and afterwards, the s is constantly 
omitted, according to what seems to be the fashionable modem usage; 
though, as I think, the s final ought to be retained in employing 
words with this ending as adverbs or prejxisitions, and dropt when 
they serve as adjectives. One of the most remarkable lypogi’aiihical 
licences I have observed, occurs in the life of Abbot in ‘ Abel Eedi- 
vivus,’ printed in 1651. At that period, our common title of address, 
Mister, was spelt, and doubtless pronounced, Master, and hence, 
though the same abbreviation w^as used for the address as at present. 


had been distuibed in innumerable places by Berthelette,” and he observes that 
in the oldest manusciipts, the pioiniscuous use of ?/ and i, it and v, so common 
in all old English piinted,lx)oks, does not occur. The spelling of Pauli’s edition, 
thus restored to its original integiitj, is, m a very lai’ge propoition of the words, 
identical with that of the^-present day. 

* llie following fiic-simile from one of the editions of 1611 , shows the 
aiTangement of two lines of the verse referred to, and the reason for it ; 

1 17 C haclF, [ 

I greatli; tru^t j 

Eifu. Lax. p 
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namely J/r., tlie two significations of tlie woul were liaUe to Re 
coulbimded. The author of the life lu tiiustion speaks of a paiticular 
work, as “ Abbot’s mastei*-piece,” but the printer, for irant of siiace, 
has printed the abbreviation il/r., instead of the whole word 'luaster. 
A like example occurs m a letter fioni Harrington to Piince Henry 
in the ‘ ISiigm Antiqua?.’ In xjrmtmg poetry, wheie the verses aie 
seldom long enough to extend acioss the vrhole breadth of the ]jage, 
Hie same necessity of adat>ting the woids to the space did not exist, 
and hence it is, that the spelling m old printed poems is sometimes 
more unifoim than m contempioianeous piose. In old editions of 
Chaucer, we find the orthography of the versifiied poiHoiis less 
irregular than that of the ^Tale of Mehhmiis,’ and of the ‘Peisones 
Tale,’ huth of which are in prose. It should, however, he ivmem- 
beied that, m poetiy, there existed a totaUy diffeient cause of 
irregiilariL}', not connected with the mechanical laws of the pi css. 
I refer to the necessities of metre. Tlie final e of words with that 
IjiTiiinatioii was in Chaucers time usually pronounced, at least in 
aise, as it still is in French poetiy, and accordingly, where not 
.^liictly inflexional, it was emiioyed or dropped according to metrical 
coiiveuiencc. Besides this, at that period, the Saxon inflexions had 
not become wholly obsolete, and early English waters used the e 
final, as a sign of the pluial in adjectives, and verbs of the stiong 
conjugation, w hicli in oiir modem dialect admit no change of form in 
ditfenmt numbers. 

§ o. The near coincidence in time between the Protestant Picfor- 
mation an<l the geneial diflusioii of the ait of printing in Eiuope, 
together with the close analogy hetw’eeu the intellectual influences of 
both, makes it a matter of great difficulty m many cases to determine 
w'hich of these two causes was most active in the production of 
particular effects; and especially, how far the change which the 
sixteenth century produced in all the Eiuopean languages is to be 
ascribed to the one ""or the other of them. The year 1500 found the 
English language much as Chaucer and Wychffe had left it ; in the 
j'ear IGOO it Lad nearly reacbe<l the point where it now stands, so 
far as concerns the dialects of the knowledges then cultivated, except 
in the vocabulary of the physical sciences. If tve compare the 
‘XIoite d’Aithur,’ in Caxtuns edition, with Hooker or Shakespeare, 
and again, the latter writers with the purest authors of the jirescnt 
day, we shall ohseive that the century between Caxtoii and Hooker 
effected as great changes as the two hundred and fifty years that 
liave elapsed since that great writer flourished. Although printing ’ 
was introduced into England about 1470, yet the productions of the 
Urm were not sufficiently numerous to exert much influence on the ' 
national mind or speech, until half a century later. During the, 
sixteenth ceatury, printing and the Ilefoimation promoted each « 
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oiLer, ?r.d rLeir action iipni tliought ami laiignagc was a conctirrcnl 
6i:c. "Wnliont atteiijpinig to doiliie tLe lelative weiglit or each, I 
may .say tljat I think tiie most im^iOitant single clement, m ]iio- 
hn'clng the general effect of lioth iipon the Pliiglisli language, was tl e 
chTiiisajn of a knowledge of class’cal literature, wdiicli printing mcule 
'le, and the Pie'oiTnalioii made mom desirable. The inereas.„(i 
numher and the reduced jaice of hooks in the Greek and Latin 
languages released classical hfeiature from the confinement of the 
cloistA^r, and private indivitliials of moderate means w'eie now able to 
enjoy iiitellectual luxuries wLich before had been accessible only to 
the wealth of monastic corpoiations. iMamiscripts of the classics 
had been multiplied only loi the exclusive use of those establish- 
ments, by nioukidi sciibes wdio occupied thc4r leisure lioius in the 
copying, or calligraihic and pictorial emhellishinent, of writmgs 
wLicli Lad var\ive<l the wicck of yet raoie barbarous ages. Tlic fiist 
tench ncy of this stciiladzarion oi cla«s.c luie was undoubtedly un- 
fivoiualile to the ciiltivnt.on of the popular literaliiie and ihe 
verii'scuksr speech, but a inaction seton commenced, and a new 
htonU’ire ^p'‘ang up m vnlgai languages, thougli fashioned upon 
ajicunjt iiu/dels afkcting a classical stiiictiire, and maiked by a 
LaiJiiizcd phraseidnoy. 

§ 4. Until the end <»f the fifteenth century, it vras only in the 
thiohg’tai and moral de]'artinents that Latin had much dhect ‘ 
ndl Lienee upon English, most of the Latin loots introduced into it 
up to that tune havmg been liorrowed from the French ; but as 

on as the profane literatine of Greece and Lome became known to 
English sclirdars througli the piess, a considerable influx of wxaTls 
drawn directly from the classics took place. The introduction of this 
element proiluced a sort of femientation in the Enghsh language, a 
strife between the new and the old, an<l Isotli Tocabukiy and 
structure continued m a very unstable state until the end of the 
sixteenth century, when English became settled in neaily its present 
form. In the productions of Caxton’s i>ress, and indeed in the 
literature of the period dos\n to and including the time of Lord 
Lirners, wiiose translation ' of Froissart, iierhaps the best Ikglish 
pruse that had yet been wnitten, and certainly the most delightful 
narrative work in the language, first appeared in 1523, it is scarcedy 
possible to find a single wuid of Latin originJ*’"belonging to the 
gmeral vocabulary of English, whetse fonn does not render it most 
probable that we leeeived it through the French. A hundred years 
later, on the contrary, we meet on every printed page, tvords eillier 
taken directly from the Latin, or, wdiich is a verj' important joint, 
if before existing m our literature, reformed in oi'thogTaphy so as t«> 
^^lggt‘st their classical origin. Tliere is even in Hooker an evident 
struggle « kdween the two great elements of ‘English, and in his 

p 2 
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liesitation iDetween the Latin and tiie Saxon, or older English, lie not 
iinirequently rises both, as for instance, “ nodve or hurtful things,*’ 

unreasonable cecity and Uindnessf ‘‘ rectitude or stralyhtnessf 
“ sense and meaning ; ” and so, in ' Cotta,’ “ heartened and c/z- 
couragedd'^ 

§ 5. The influence of punting upon the English language has been 
much extended and strengthened by two important circumstances, 
common to the tivo great countiies of which the language is the 
yemacular. lire one is, that in neither does there exist, noi for two 
centuries has there existed, a censoiship of the press, a previous 
authoritative examination of manuscript matter intended for the 
public ; the other is, that public discussion of all questions in the 
departments of religion, of intellectual and moial philosophy, of 
politics, indeed of all topics affecting the great and permanent 
interests of man, is free and unrestricted. Hence the popular mind, 
the popular speech, in both countries are open to a class of mfluences 
which, in most Continental States, are confined to the privileged 
and the xirofessional alone. For the same reason, the dialects 
appropriated to the elucidation of all these gi’eat subjects have been 
very widely cultivated, and their vocabularies enlaiged, so that our 
language has acquired a compass and an adaptability to an un- 
limited variety of uses which nothing but free speech and a free 
press could give to it. Late journals have stated that dramatic pieces 
designed for representation on the Fiench stage were to be submitted 
to a censorship before acting, in order that slang jdrrascs and other 
violations of the purity of language likely to offend academic ears 
might he stiuck out. We may easily imagine that the objects of 
such a censorship are rather political than literary, but in eithei case 
it could not fail to have a prejudicial influence on the charactei of 
sjpeech, with wrhich change and progress are as essentially connected 
as motion with the due performance of the organic liinctions of 
animal hfe. 

The effect which the muzzling of the press, and the consequent ' 
stifling of the fi-ee and public expression of opinion on theological 
questions, have exerted on speech, may he seen by comparing tlie 
language of our English Bible, and of English writings of a devotional 
character generally, with that of similar wmrks in the tongues of 
Central and Southern Europe. In none of those latter does theie 
exist a special and well-defined religious dialect. Technical words 
for theological ideas, indeed, they have, but no phraseology so 
marked in its composition and structure as to constitute an a|v 
propimte religious diction. The same thing is true, to nearly the 
same extent, of the general iwlitical vocabulary of the Continent, 
thoi^h, on the other hand, the comparatively little occasion for the 
imployment of English m diplomacy has left our language more 
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uiiflevel'jped and incomplete in that special department tlian in 
ainiost any otlier. 

Altliongli tile Letters of Junins, and some of tlie writings of 
eVLijett, subjected tbeir pnblisliers to criminal prosecution in England, 
yet tLe press was nevertlieless substantially free, and it was only l^y 
means of a free press that xa*oductions so bold in their political 
character, and so important in their literaiy influence, could have 
been given to the public. I speak r^itliout any reference to their 
moral or xjolitical nients or demerits, but it must be allowed that 
Junius did much to limit, Cobbett something to overthrow, the 
ii.Bueiice of the stilted Latinism of Johnson and his school, and to 
leing hack the language, if nut to a Saxon vocabukiy^ at least to an 
iriiranal.c gTammatical stmctiire. 

§ G. The influence of printing on the English language has liccn 
mo'LEerl and determined by the X'ccnliar character and circumstaiK^ 
of tl e xjeoxtie by whom and for vliom the litcratuie of England hm 
bear created. 

Glie dclibu'ate cxpiession of human tlioiight will always assume a 
ihem sot to be adapted to the intelligence, the .temper, thcj 
tasks, and the aims of those to vliom it is addressed. lie who 
sjxaks tr» an audience comxosed of men of one class, of one jiro- 
k>sinn, of one party, oi of one sect, vill use a narrower \ocal‘)Ulaiy, 
a inoie icslricted or a more select dialect, than he who expects to be 
heard by a more \aiioiis and comiirehensive ciicle ; and a wiiter who 
appeals to a whole people, who seeks to convince the undemtanding, 
or enlist the sym|iathies of a nation, must adopt a diction, employ 
aTguinents, and resold to illustrations, which shall, in their turn, suit 
the comprehension and Jiwaken the interest of men of every class 
and every calling. Whatever, therefore, is designed for the c-ar, or 
the perusal of what we call “ the enlightened public,” must be as 
mikellaneous in its composition as that jinhlic itself, and it cun come 
home to the bosoms of all, only by using both the sjieccli which is 
craiimon to all, and somewhat of the sxiecial vocabulary which is 
peculiar to each, English, in its one dialect, for its liteialure knows 
but one, IS the veiiiaciilar, not merely of a greater number, but of a 
gr..‘idei varieri* of Iversons, than any tongue ever used by man. It is 
sioken from the eipiator to near the ultimate limit of human 
habitation in either hemisphere, and, starting irom the British 
capital, the geographical centre of the solif? surface of the globe, it has 
fulluwed a thousand radii to the utmost ciicumference. Especkdiy is 
ii found established uiym all great lines of traffic and coinmum- 
cation, at all great |>oints of agricultural or mechanical production ; 
and w’herever human life exists in its most energetic, most restless, 
intensest forms, there it is the organ for the expressfon of all that 
belongs to man’s dearest interests, widest sympathies, highest asjiha* 
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tioiits. It is, luortovui, eminently tlic Iniiguage of liocity, for, of 
tliose to wLom it is native, by far tbe laigest portion enjoy a degree 
of personal, social, political, and religious fieedoiii never befoie 
possessed by biiiiiamty, iip'*a a gi'eafc scale. From all these ciicum- 
stances, there aie to he Lrmd among tliose who habitually use the 
English tongue, and aie iannliar ^Mtli vnitteii langria^^e, if not a 
gi eater diveisity ol chaiactei, at least gi cater differences of inteiest 
and external condition, a more genciaUy diffused culture, and a 
wider lange of thought, than have ever hefoie heen united hy one 
mediiiin of cuinmunication. The pi ess iiiinislies to every English 
writer the means, and suggests to him a motive, for biiiiging this 
vast and di\ ors^Sed as-'emblago, the repicsentativcs of cvciy human 
inteiest, the embodiment of all biiman intelligence, all hiimaii 
passion, within tlie leach of bis voice; and in liim vb'o, witb even 
moderate abilities, writes fioiii the heart, and to the heait, it is no 
extravagant aaidration to hojie that he will be read amid the 
shivering frosts of the x*olar ciicle and the sweltering heat of the 
tropics, m lonely deserts and thickly peopled cities, upon silent p>raints 
and by the shore of the loud-voiced ocean. The ^\ings of Biitisli 
and Aiaeiican commeice scatter the pioductiuns of Anglo-Saxon 
genius over the habitable globe. 

Thus, for the living author, English is what Latin and Greek are 
for the dead, a cosmopolite speech, vvdiose range in comprehensiveness 
of space conespuiids to the dm at ion of the classical tongues iii time ; 
and if the voice of Atlieiis and of Eoine enjoys the longer echo, the 
words of tbe English siicaker are heard ovei the vider theatie. 

Every man, therefore, who, in fiirtheiance of the aims of generous 
scholarship, or in advocacy of any right or interest of humanity, 
addi’csses himself to the boundless audience reached through the 
medium of the Enghsli press, is naturally inclined to use a compre- 
hensive dialect, a wide variety of illiistiation, and clear and iine- 
qmvoeal forms of expression. Hince, the art of jninting demands 
from its English jtations, not a multiplicity of voids nierel^g hut a 
style combining simplicity and catholicity of stiiicture, conformity 
to the principles of universal grammar, and consequently a freedom 
flora provincialisms and arbitraiy idioms, intelligibility, in shori, to 
a degree not required m tlie literature of any other age or race. 

§ 7. There is another cixcumstance comiectcd with the operations 
of the pi ess, of a coiiuteracting charactei, so far as purity of expixmon 
is concerned, which much ahccts the habitual style of composition 
In ouv language. The general diiiusion of iiitelligence among the 
Ei^Hsb-speaking p-eople has not only created a great multitude of 
readers, but, at the same time that it brings with it a wider diffusion 
of ability to produce, it encourages the efforts of a moietbanpio- 
portionate number of literary artisans. The rewards of authorship 
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fiowing tliTpugh the pi'ess are now seductive beyond those von in 
any other field of human efibrt. A successful English vriter enjoys 
a contemporaneous fame co-entensive vith civilization. His renov.Ti 
surpasses that of the soldier whose exploits he immoiializos, his 
infiuence is greater than that of a premier, and he reaj-s a haiTest of 
solid gains more certain and scarcely les>s abundant than that of the 
tirriitiest merchant. The ‘ Times ’ divides among its managers and 
its contributors the revenues of a principality, parliameattary ma- 
joriries and ministers shrink before its censures, and the potent 
Governor- General of Biitish India bows to its imtitled correspondent. 
Prizes so rich, so tempting, and seemingly so easy of attainment, 
will be eagerly sought by thousand-s of competitors. The harvest of 
fame and profit, praise and power, depends upon the extent of the 
circle in which it is to be reaped, the number, not the character, of 
the consumers for whose use the commodity is prepare<l. Xone seek 
the audience, “ fit though few,” that contented the ambition of Xlilton, 
and all writers for the pu'ess now measure their glory by their gains. 
Popular literature in all its foiTUs is consequent!}' in the ascendant. 
The novel of societ}', the magazine story, tlie poetic tale, of easy 
rhyme and easy reading, the daily sheet, and the illustrated gazette, 
these are the bazaars where genius now offers itself for sale. Tlje 
aim of a numerous class of popular writers is to repruduce, in 
pemianent forms, the tone of light and easy conversation, to make 
books and journals speak the dialect of the saloon, and hence 
pungency of expi^ssion, innuendo, verbal wit, irony, banter, and 
raillery, trifling with serious interests, are the characteristics of what 
we call }X)pular literature, and our language must have a vocabulary 
which accommodates itself to the taste of those whom such qualities 
of diction alone attract. 

The periodical press is unquestionably the channel through which ? 
the ait of printing puts forth its most powerful influence on language, l 
and it seems remarkable, that j^eriodicals, which have existed in 
England since the reign of James. I., should scarcely have produced 
an appreciable effect upon the English tongue, until they had l3een a 
hundi’ed years in operation. The establishment of daily newspapers 
and of literaiy joiimals was nearly contemporaneous, and dates from 
an early peri<xi in the eighteenth century ; but though the ‘ 9 attler,^ 
the ‘ S]>ectator,’ and the ^ Guardian’ had a comparatively large circu- 
lation, and exerted a great influence upon the jiialect of their time, 
yet the newspaper can scarcely be said to have had a place in 
literature until the wcess of the Letters of Junius, which appeared 
in the ‘ Uoming Advertiser’ from 1769 to 1772, gave to that class of 
periodicals an ascendency which it has ever >since maintained. It 
may now fairly be said, that there is no agency through which man 
acts more powerfully upon the mind of his fellow-man, and that the 
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influence of tlie art of printing upon language and thoiiglit Las 
reached its acme in tlie daily newspaper. 

The influence of the periodical pi ess upon the piiiity of language 
must be a<hnitted to have j^mved hitheito, upon the whole, a dele- 
terious one, and countries whcie, as in England and America, the 
pi ess is free, and periodicals conset|uently numerous, are particularly 
exposed to, this source of coiiuption. The newspaper press has 
indeed rendered some service to language, hy giving to it a greater 
flexibility of stuicture, fiom the necessity of finding popular anil 
intelhgihle fuims of exja-essioii for every class of subjects, and it has 
now and then pieserved, for the permanent vocahiilaiy of onr speech, 
a haj)py and forcible popular woid or phiasc, which would otheiwise 
have been forgotten with the occasion that gave it birth. But the.^e 
advantages aie a very iuadeepoate compensation for the mischieis 
resulting from the slovenliness and inaccniacy inseparable from tlie 
necessity of hasty composition upon a great variety of subjects, them- 
selves often very imperfectly understood hy the writer. There is,' 
however, of late years, a great improvement in the literary character 
of the English newspaper. The ‘Times’ has long employed wnteis 
of surpassing ability, and its example has done much to elevate the 
tone of editorial joumalship in both the countries wdiich empdoy its 
language. The English newspaper is now an intellectual organ, an 
authority for cultivated circles in politics, in letters, in cesthetics. 
Besides this, it is the po]Jular guide and instructor for evil and for 
good, and it may truly he ^aid to he the feature most characteristio 
of the lile and liteiature of Anglo-Saxon humanity in the present 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS AFFECTED BY THE AET OF FEINTING. 

§ 1. Use of Latin for literary purposes. § 2. Multiplication of books: effects 
upon the reader and TOter. § 3. Community of thought. § 4. Pride 
of ignorance : ecclesiastical jealousy. § o. The art of printing, an agent 
in extirpating local peculiarities of dialect and pronunciation. § 6. French 
pronunciation. § 7. Conserratire influence of printing. | 8. Dictionaries. 
§ 9. Indexes. § 10. Legibility of print. § 11. Multiplication of books. 
§ 12. The art of stereotyping. 


III. 

§ 1. On a fonxter occasion, I spoke of the diffusion of classiciil 
literature in modem Europe— the first gi*eat result of the invention of 
printing — as Laving much enlarged the English and other European 
vocabularies, by the introduction of new words derived from Greek 
and Latin roots. But the revival of learning was not unaccompanied 
with effects prejudicial to the cultivation of the modem languages, 
and their employment for the higher purfUses of literature. At that 
}>e’riod, most of them were poor in vocabulary, rude and equivocal in 
syntax, unsettled in orthography, distracted \vith variety of dialect, 
and nnmelodious in articulation. Under such cii-cumstances, nothing 
could be more natural than that scholars imbued with the elegance, 
the power, the majesty of the ancient tongues and of the immortal 
works which adorned them, should have preferred to em^ffoy, as a 
vehicle for their own thoughts, a language which the Church had 
eveiywhere diffused, and which was already fitted to express tie 
highest conceptions of the human intellect, the most splendid images 
of the human fancy- He who wrote in Latin had the civilized world 
for his public ; he who used a modem tongue could only count as 
readers the people of his’ province, or at most of a compjaratively 
naiTow sovereignty. Until, therefore, by a slow and gradual process, 
the necessity of sympathy and intellectual coifimunication between 
the learned and the ignorant, had enriched the vernacular tongues 
with numerous words from the dialects of theology and ethics and 
law and literature, but few scholars ventured to employ so humble a 
medium. To ^Tite in the vulgar speech was a humiliation, a degra- 
dation of the thought and its author, and literary worlis in the 

F 3 
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nioiXni tongues were generally witli an apology for aiipcar- 

ing in so mean a dress. 

The close analogy helwcen ihe Latin and its rvoinaiice descendants 
much facilitated the enrichment of the dialects of Southern Europe, 
but m England and the Cuulmcntal Gothic nations, the stimulus of 
the Eefuimation was necessary to furnish an adequate motive and a 
sufficient impulse for a corresponding improvement in the respective 
languages of those peoples. 

Even so late as 154-1, after so many great names had ennobled 
the speech of England, xischam, writing on the iamihar and i opukr 
subject of Archery, says, that it ‘‘would have been both more 
Xirofitable for his study, and also more honest for his name, to have 
written in another tongue.” 

As for the Latine or Greeke tongue,” continues he, “ everye 
thinge is so excellently e done in them, that none can do better. In 
the Englishe tongue, contraiy, everye thinge in a maner so mcanlye 
both for the matter and handelmge, that no man can do worse. 
'Eor therein the least learned, for the most part, have bene alwayes 
most rcadye to -wi-ite. And they which had least hope in Latine, 
'have been most bould in Englishe ; when suielye everye man that 
'is most leadye to talke,.is not most able to write.” ^ 

§ 2. One of the most obvious modes in which the ait of printing 
has affected language, is that by the cheapness and consequent 
multi pheation of books, and by the greater uniformity and legibility 
of its characters, it has made reading much easier of acquisition, and 
thus allow^ed to a larger propoition of those wliu use a given lan- 
guage access to its highest standaids of propriety and elegance. 
Of cuiiise, the effects of thus bringing books within the reach of a 
larger class will be measmed, as between diffeient countries, by the 
comparative extent to winch liteiature is really diffused in them ; and 
where the press is most active and least restricted, there the greatest 
number of the peoxAe will learn to comprehend and use the language 
of books, and there the average standard of coiTectncss of speech will 
be relatively highest. 

The same circumstances, independently of the superior induce- 
ments to authorship of which I have already spoken, will tend to 
increase the number of aspirants for literaiy fame, for where all 
read, many will feel and obey the impulse to write. Ilie al aindant 
rivaliies thus created in every field of intellectual effort axe duii1)lkss 
a great incentive to the attainment of superior excellence m compo- 
sition, but, on the other Iiand, the fear of anticipation, and the 
haste to reap the solid rewards of successful authorsLip, concur to 
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l^roffiote a rapidity of production, wliicli is inevitably associated 
vdth some negligence in point of form. I cannot but tliink that a 
perhapjs unconscious sense (if that phrase does not involve a contra- 
diction) of the necessity of rapid production, had some inSnence in 
jjromoting the advice given to young writers by authors so unlike 
as Cobhett and Kiebuhr. “Never think of mending what you 
write ; let it go ; no i^atching ; ” says Cobhett, in his strong English. 
“ Endeavour,” says Niebuhr, “never to stinke out anything of what 
you have once written down. Punish yourself by allowing once or 
twice something to pass, though you see you might give it better.” 
And even Giblx>n habitually conformed to the same rule, however 
little trace of it his highly artificial style betrays.* That this 
method has its advantages as a means of enforcing caution in the 
use of words is doubtless true, and perhaps he who, like • most- 
modem writers, aims only to influence the opinion of the hour, may 
advaiitageously use the popular dialect, which will usually most 
readily suggest itself to him who wntes for pojmlar effect. But,, 
nevertheless, whatever may be tbe influence of the practice on the 
writer himself, however it may afiect his ];>osition with Lis con- 
temporaries, it cannot but have a prejudicial result as respects the, 
idiom of the language, and the pennanence of the works which are 
composed in it. Upon tbe^e pjoints, tbe experience and judgment 
of all literature are to the contrary of the rule. The revamping of 
our oivn ^vl'it^ngs, indeed, after an interval so long that tbe mental 
status in which we composed them is forgotten, and cannot he 
conjured up and revivified, is a dangerous experiment, hut literaiy 
biogi’aphy furnishes the most abundant proofs that, in all ages, the 
works which stand as t}T^s of language and composition, have been 
of slow and laborious pjrcHiuction, and have undergone the most 
careful and inpeated revision and emendation.f Espiecially is this 


* “ It has always been my pi'acticeto cast along paragraph in a single mould, 
to try it by my ear, to deposit it in my memory, but to suspend the action of 
the pen till f have given the last polish to my work.” — GiuBOX, Jlemou'S, 
chap. h. 

And in chapter x., sj-ieaking of his Hktortf, he flays, “ lily first rough manu- 
script, without'any intermediate copy, has been sent to the press.” 

f Not to speak*of the endless liimie lafyo ' of ancient classic literatm'e, perfec-^ 
tk>a of maimer has been attiiined by modem writers only by similar inethoJs. 
The stylistic ability of an author must always be estimated with referem-e to the 
innate' power of expression possessed by the language he uses. Tims tried, 
Pascal and Paul Louis Courier are by far the greatest stylists of modern times, 
and we have no English Awiter who can compare with either, in perfect adapta- 
tion of the expression to the thought, or in flowing ease and giaicefuiness of 
diction. This excellence in both cftees was the fruit of the most ceaseless and 
persevering labour in revision and correction. MaiwellurtS^ as is the peifection 
of Ooethe’s style, he does not always impress you with the conviction that he 
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true with regard to the oratorical dialect. Great practice, strong 
passion, and a fervid imagination may confer the gift of unstudied 
eloquence, hut the orations rvhich after-ages read with applause are 
almost never the result of unpremeditated effort. Celebrated speak- 
eis prepare their impromptus beforehand, to an extent incredible 
to those who are not familiar with their habits, or, at the least, they 
make them, by subsequent revision, very differ ent in diction from 
the volley of winged words which the excitement of debate may 
have shot forth. Demosthenes, the greatest master of eloquence 
whose works remain in a written form, never ventured to address 
an audience without laborious prepaiation, and we know from the 
younger Pliny, that the Piomaii advocates of his time carefully 
‘studied their speeches before delivery, and scrupulously coiTected 
and am|)lified them, in vTiting them out afterwards. 

In recent times, the Press has become what the Senate and the 
Porum were in the old republics, but the rapid movement of modem 
society is unfavourable to the leisuiely execution, tbe finish and 
eonipleteness of literal y works, and, of course, to polish and accuracy 
of language. He who writes for a fickle, a restless, or a progressive 
public, must take the tide at its flow, and if he follow’s the Horatian 
precept, and spends nine years in the elaboration and recension of 
his hook, or in pausing to allow himself time for cool criticism, he 
will find that ho comes too late. The w’orld, in its swift advance- 
ment, has already passed far beyond him. 

§ 3. The universah ty of literature, its general popularization by 
the press, has not only given birth to a more numerous class of 
pioducers, hut has made it much more truly an expression or 
exponent of the mind and tendencies of the time and peoide, than iii 
the ages which preceded the invention of printing. In every 
country of the civilized world, there is a manifest drift in some 
particular direction, and literary effort of all sorts feels the impulse 
of the current. The perpetual, all-embracing intercommunication 
between mind and min<l, tbrough the press, stamps upon all the 
same tendencies, the same com’se of thought, the same proximate 
conclusions. Society is more intensely social. Men are become 
more deeply imbued mth the spirit of a common humanity, and 
know’ and participate in each other’s intellectual condition. "^There 
is a remarkable proof of this in the perpetually repeated instances 
of conciirBcnt mental action between unconnected individuals. IXot 
only does almost every new mechanical contrivance originate with 


to exlmusted the iitmost resources of his native tongue, and it is remarkable 
one of his most felidtously expressed prtxiuctions is a tianslation from the 
French-- the 2ifep7im of Diderot— in which the fluent beauty of the 

oraginal is rendered, with httie sacrifice of the German idiom. 
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Lalf a dozen different inventors at^tLe same moment, but tbe same 
tiling is true of literary creation. If you conceive a strildng tLouglit, 
a beautiful image, an apposite illustration, wbicb you know to be 
original witb youi'self, and delay for a twelvemontb to vindicate 
your piiority of claim by putting it on record, you mil End a dozen 
scattered authoi*s simultaneously uttering tbe same thing. There are 
in tbe human mind unfathomable depths, out of which gush, un- 
bidden, the weU-springs of poesy and of thought ; there are mines 
unilluniinated even by the lamp of consciousness, where the intellect 
toils in silent, sleepless seclusion, and sends up, by invisible 
machinery, the ore of hidden veins, to be smelted and rehned in the. 
light of o]5en day.^ The fJtess, which has done so much to reveal 
man to man, and thereby to promote the reciijrocal action of each 
ujjon Ids feibw, has established new sympathies l>etween even 
these mysterious abysses of our wonderful and feariul being, and 
thus conttibuted to bring about a oneness of character which un- 
mistakably manifests itself in oneness of thought and oneness of- 
Speech. 

§ 4. Southey, in his ‘ Colloctuies,’ makes the remarkable state- 
r.rent, that “ one of the first effects of xnanting was to make proud 
men look upon learning as disgraced, by being thus brought within 
reach of the common people.” When laymen in humble life,” 
continues he, “ were enabled to procure books, the pride of ai'is- 
tocracy took an absurd course, insomuch that at one time it was 
deemed derogatory to a nobleman if he could read or tvrite. Even 
scholars themselves complained that the reputation of learning, and 
the respect due to it, and its rewards, were lowered when it w'as 
thiwn open to all men- Even in this island, ignorance was for 
some generations considered to be a mark of distinction, by which a 
man of gentle biith chose, not unfrequently, to make it apparent 
that he was no more obliged to live by the toil of his brain, than by 
the sweat of his brow.” 

The feeling which Southey ascribes to tbe “ jjride of the aris- 
tocracy,” was really an effect of ecclesiastical jealousy. There is 
little evidence to show that the aristocracy were more deplorably 
ignorant after the introduction^ printing than before, but there is 
abundant proof that the new art was regarded with dislike by the 
Church, -when employed for any purpose but the multiplication and 
cheapening of the Latin books req[uired for the use of the clergy 
themselves- To the same cause we are to ascribe the fact, often 
^noticed as a singular one, that Caxton printed very few religious 
books. Sir Thomas More expressly declares, that Caxton refrained 
from printing the Bible in English, because be feared tlrat the penal- 
ties ordained by Archbishop Arundel for copying or using Wycliffe's 
Bible would be corruptly and illegally enforced against any English 
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translation of tlie sacred volume. For siicli religions boojis in Latin 
as -vvonkl liave been allowed to be printed, tliere was fortunately little 
demand m England, and, to the great benefit of the English language 
and literature, Caxton was not only left free, but obliged, to confine 
the operations of his press almost wholly to the publishing of Eng- 
lish books. The English priests themselves were at that period as 
ignorant as are those of the Oiiental churches at the jirescnt moment. 
We learn fiom Fuller, that early in Queen Elizabeth’s reign the 
clergy were oideied to con ovei the Lessons by themselves once or 
twice before eveiy semce, m ordei that they might be able to read 
them fluently to the congregation. 

§ 5. The ait of piintmg, and especially the periodical press, has 
been a most influential agency in extirpating local peculiarities of 
dialect, and pioducmg the geneial umfoimity with which the English 
language is spoken and written wherever it is used at all. Persons 
who study the Ameiican speech camiot fail to notice tliat tlieic is 
among the Ameiicans a tendency to pionouncc words, and especially 
proper names, more in accoidance with then orthography, and to 
make fewer exceptions to general rules, than in England. The most 
obvious, though not the only cause of this, is the universality of tlie 
ability to read and write, which modern society in fiee countries 
owes to the art of printing. Wheie all read, most persons first be- 
come acquainted with the names of distant localities, of eminent 
persons, and of new objects, through the pi ess, and not by the ear. 
ISTames so learnt will of course be piunoimced accoiding to the 
regular oithoei)y of the language, and thus a geneial pionuiiciation, 
often veiy discoidant fiom the local one, becomes established. In 
the case of foreign words, pioper or common, we aie prepared to find, 
among persons acquainted only with English, as the mass of those 
to whom that language is vernacular necessarily must be, a pronim- 
ciation of such names widely dififeient from the native aiticulation. 
However repulsive, therefore, such distortions of names may be to 
those familiar with them in their original orthoepy, we are not sur- 
prised to hear the name of the great bankers of Europe popularly 
pronounced Hotliclultl, or Amencan artists, of foreign extraction, 
spoken of respectively, as Iloth-ennely and Goth-chalk, Indeed, a 
strict conformity to the native pronunciation of names, belonging to 
languages whose orthographical system differs much from our own, is 
generally considered an offensive affectation, and a great British 
orator, who was as familiar with French as with English, is said to 
have 'been so scrupulous on this point, that, in his pailiamentary 
si'jeeches, he habitually siiuke of an important Frencli port as the 
city of^BordeauLP. In England, the names of faniilies and of tov ns 
aVe often very strangely (xirrupted, not in vulgar pronunciation alone, 
but by the general usage of the Mghest classes. Thus the originally 
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Frencli name, now naturalized in Eii;;:land and America, wLicIi is 
spelt (and in America pronoimced) Beauchamp, is in England called 
Beecliam ; Belvoir is Beevej' ; Saint John, Sinjon ; ChoimoiidtdeYj 
Climnley ; Cirencester, Siseter^ and Alexander Gil tells ns that in his 
time Daubridge-court was pji’onounced Balscot, Some of these cor- 
mx:)tion3, at least, are old ones, for Froissaid, who, as a foreigner, spelt 
English names by the ear, wiiting about the year 1400, uses Susht- 
tout* for Cirencester, and Beachame for Beauchamp. Even as late as 
1(151, 1 dnd Montgomery spelt in ‘ Abel Eedivivus’ Mimgirmry. The 
original orthography of all these names is now recovered, and 
strangers, finding them in books of travel and newspapers, will of 
coui'se pronounce them as they are sj^elt. So strong, indeed, is 
the tendency in America to conform orthography and speech, 
that in some instances the spelling of English names has Ix-en 
altered to suit the family and neighhomhood pronunciation. An 
example of this is found in a name which is written and pi-o- 
nounced differently, Kirkland, Cartland, and Catlin, by <iifierent 
branches of the family an«l in different localities, though Kirkland 
is doubtless the original form of ail of them. So the name Wor- 
cester has in some of the fiimilies that hear it l^een confoimed to 
a loose pronunciation, and is spelt Wooster. These changes in 
spelling American family names were made at an early daj% when, 
though the ability to read was as general as now, yet boolvs and 
newspapers, and of course the opportunities for reading, were much 
fewer. At present, the tendency is in the opposite direction, and 
many coiTupted names have been restored both to the original 
si}ellmg and orthoepy. In England, changes of either |ort are made 
^vith somewhat greater difficulty; but here too, sinefi the mulri- 
plication of railroads, and since names, formerly less frecpuently seen 
in a written form, are constantly recuiting in newspapei's, railroad 
tables, and the like, and of course oftener used by strangei-s to the 
local orthoepy, and by them pronounced as written, there is ob- 
served an evident tendency, even in the natives of towns hitherto 
so oddly miscalled, to accommodate the spoken form to the ortho- 
graphy, and restore the names to. their ancient fulness of articula- , 
tion. Thus, in the case of names widely disseminated by planting, 
the distant popular majority, who know the word only by its spell- 
ing, are carrying the day over the neighbouring few who have 
learnt it by the ear, and the letter is likely at last to triumph, and 
bring back the tongue to the piimitive or an approximate pro- 
nunciation. A reform of this nature, supported as it is by the con- 
stantly increasing infiuence of the press, cannot stop with mere 
names, and a few years will probably tree spoken English fi’om some 
of that clipping, crowding, and confusion of syllables, which three 
centuries ago led Charles to compare it to the whistling of birds, 
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and wliicL, in its modem exaggerated form, is a still more disagi'ee- 
a1>le peculiarity of its pronunciation. 

§ G. TLe same causes liaTe produced similar efccts in other coun- 
tries, and persons familiar unth Continental phonology cannot hut 
oljserTo a glowing mclinatlon to give a fuller utterance to obscure 
sounds, and to articulate letters hitheito impronoimcecl, or, if sounds 
have been iiTtcoTerably lost, to omit the letters which once expa'cssed 
them. This is most readih’ noticeable in French, because the number 
of silent letters is greater in that than in any other European lan- 
guage, and a comparison of recent and older works on French pro- 
nunciation will show that final and radical consonants are now, 
accoiding to the best usage, articulated in many cases where they 
weie foimeiiy silent. Paisgiave, whose French G-rammar was printed 
in 1530, speaking of Fiench pronunciation, says, “Tfhat consonantes 
soever they write in any worde for the kepynge rf trew’e onhogi’a- 
jjhie, jet so moche covvt they m ledyng or spekyng to have all 
Iheyr vowelles and dipthongues clcrly herde, that betwene two 
vowelles, vhether they chaunce in une worde alone, or as one W’ordo 
fortuneth to folowe after another, they never suunde but one conso- 
nant at ones, in so moche that, if two dilTercnt consonantes, that is 
to say, not beyng U>th of one sorte, come together betweene two 
vowelles, they leve the fyrst of thoni unsounded.” He then gives a 
list of one hundred aiul nine W( »rds, where s preceding another conso- 
nant is pienoimccd, as exceptions to the general nile. It apiieais 
fiom Beza, that there were ^ some other exceptions, but he also 
recognizes the nile. Printing, and the conserpient diffusion of a 
grammatxcal knowledge of tho language, have had the effect, fiist, of 
expelling from the ortVjgi’ajhT a portion of 'these sJent consonants, 
and secondly, of changing the pronunciation and bringing it moie 
into accordance with the spelling, by introducing the - articulation of 
consonants foimeily ‘‘unsounded.” This double piocess is still going 
on, and we may venture to predict that the spelling and tlie orthoepy 
of French will he much less irreconcilable a ccntm*y hence than they 
are at present.f 


^ There vrere currtnt in English, laic os the seventeenth century, meny 
synenpaterl phrases, which have ahno'-t wholly disappeared since leading and 
writing bxvarae general Two of thcoe aie mentioned in the rrench grammar 
prefixed to Cotgia%-e& Freach-Eaglibh Biotionaiy, KSoO, Section of Consunantb, 
mmii goofl may it doe to ymi, and Gohyodin, God give you gc/'d 
evening. So fit Ood give you Vr ye), rhV/?, for do it you [or ye) 5 Ijoth 

which, when the oririn was forgotten', were followed hy another pronoun, or 
other ohjective, as Oodje goo<i monw, Much good dich thy gocwl heart. 

Even in Italy, dear as is the usiuil aiticidation, we hear such esprei>sions os 
c i a 0 , for the complimentary pliiase, s c h i a v 0 s n 0. 

f Faisgiave gives the figured pronunciation of a few aintences and single 
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§ 7. I have shown in a former lecture that the mechanical difficul- 
ties of the art of printing at first tended to increase the existing 
confusion and nncertainrt" of English oithography, but after these 
difficulties were overcome, as they seem to have been soon aftenthe 
publication of the fii’St editions of King James’s Bible, the infiuence 
of printing was in the oDntiary direction, and our sji^elling has withi:: 
two hundred years undergone far fewer and less important changes 
than onr vocabulaiy. In both these particulars, the art is now emi- 
nently conservative ; in the foimer, merely sustaining that wliich Las 
once become established, hut in the latter both preserving the old and 
freely admitting the new. With so large a number of ]3ublic libraries 
usually well secured against destruction by negligence or violence, 
scarcely any book can become absolutely extinct ; and every word, 
once introduced into our printed hterature, may fairly be said to have ■ 
become imperishable. We find in old authors many words now dis- 
usail, and others which are wholly unintelligible. These, in some 
instances, turn out to be ttyograpliical errors, but the industry of. 
etymologists is continually discovering the meaning of old words 
not hitherto understood, and reviving obsolete or obsolescent expres- 
sions, which the revolmions of time and circumstance have again 
made needful or convenient. Thus the boast of printing, that it is 
the art which is the general conseiTator of all arts, proves eminently 
true with respect to speech, which may be considered as an art, in 


words by wav of illustratiDg his rules. In these examples the following words 
occur : — 


dicton, figured pronunciation, diton. 


a/ijuger, 
multitude, „ 

substance, „ 

scouZpture (sculpture) 
morte/, „ 

dcstlner, „ 

lequel, „ 

election, „ 

cGcite. ., 


ajuger. 

moutitude. 

sustance. 

scouture. 

morte. 

detiner. 

leke. 

elteion. 

celete.— P axsgeaye, 23, 60, 62 


Genin, a very high authority in French philology, observes: — 

‘‘ Aujourd’hui il n’ebt pas uu petit conmiis de magasin qui ne se pique do 
faire sonner les liaisons quand il raisonne sur /’ar t^antiquCy ou se plaint d’avuir 
froi t-aux pieds, on s’accuse avec firtuite de scs for i-enver 

The tendency to pionounce the 6nal consonants (which is but a single case of 
the lehabilitation of dibfraneliised letters in French phonology) is ascribed by 
Genin to the influence of the theatre, where the articulation of consonants in 
UamnS) partly for metrical reasons and partly^ for the sake of distinctness, has 
always been practised in versified dramas. — Gnxix, JR^c, Phil. ii. 425, 427. 

Doubtless in Paris, and in France at large, the influence of the theatre on 
such questions is very gi-eat; but, as the coiTesponding change in English 
articulation is clearly traceable, not to theatrical pmetice, hut to the diffusion of 
lettei's, I cannot but suppose that like efiects in France may be, in great part at 
least, ascril^ed to the same cause. 
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HO fill- as it is an acquhcd, not a purely spoiitaneoiiSj seir-Jevelui)iiig 
lacully. 

§ 8. riiiitingLas cunfcrretl an impoiiaiit Ijeiiefit on language, by 
inultipl'^ iiig and piiUiug witlnn the leack of every inau buuks of a 
class V liicli, udicn literature existed only in a wiitten Juiiii, weie 
larer tliaii tliusc of almost any otlici cliaracler. I lefer to dictioiuuies, 
and otlicr works of tlic coinja-eLcusivc and encyclopivdic class, 
wliicli, altlioiigli they ciiimot be said to owe ilieir existence to print- 
ing, yet could never Lave obtained a general circulation AMtliout it. 
We know' tliat ancient literatme posKsessed w'orks of ibis kind, but 
they w'ere so little multiplied, that scaicely any of tbem have come 
dowm to us; nor did lexicography make a progress correspondent 
wntb that of other depaitments of knowledge, until after the art 
of pimting had been long employed in the diffusion of gciicial 
liteiatuie. 

The multiplication and improvement of dictionaries is a matter 
especially important to the general comprehension of Enghsh, both 
because of its great coiiiousness, and more particularly on accoimt of 
the multifarious character of its sources, and its little facility of deri- 
vation and composition. Languages wdiich, like Greek and German, 
are derived by simple and easily undei stood rules from a compaia- 
tively small number of roots, contain few "words not intelligible to 
those acetuainted with their lumiliar and constantly leciinmg ludi- 
meiits. Eor instance, the common Gennau-English dictiunaiies 
contain about himdied w'ords comiioundcd of lialb, tLe equi- 
valent of our English half, and some othei equally familiar root, the 
meaning of every quo of w'hich compounds is immediately obvious 
to every German. In Webster, I find fewer than fifty coiniioimds 
into W'hich our half enters, its place being taken in other w'oids by 
the Greek liemi, the Latin semi, the French demi, and the 
Italian mezzo, all of which are unmeaning to the Englishman, and 
their explanations must be sought in dictionaries. Although, there- 
fore, from the former low' state of philological learning m England 
and America, our lexicography is far behind that of most Continental 
nations, yet no modern language so essentially requires the aid of 
dictionaries as the English. 

§ 9. Printing has also introduced a multitude of othei facilities 
for the convenient use of liooks, suck, for example, as indexes. Two 
copies of the same manusoiipt, esiiecialiy if written by different per- 
sons, would never correspond, line for line, or even page for page, 
and, of comse, an index prepared for one cojiy would not answmr as a 
guide to a given passage in another. To prepare a separate index 
for each manuscript would be a work of hardly less labour and cost 
than to re-write the whole copy, and the consecpience wms that in- 
dexes scarcely existed at all, and learned men were obliged to rely 
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iij'.on tLcir memories alone, when they rvished to refer to a particular 
passage in the works of an author.* Accordingly, the ancients in- 
troduced quotations, with no other indication of theii’ source than 
the name of the author, or at most the book, from which they were 
taken. But the very want of these facilities had its advantages, fur 
witters would he more likely to accustom themselves to a natural and 
logical arraugement of the divisions and subdivisions of their subject, 
wdien they Imew that a reader could have no mere mechanical means 
of obtaining a geneml view of it. Books were anciently written to be 
read, studied, — to be, as Thucydides has it, ‘‘ a possession for ever,” 
not to amuse an idle hour, or at best to be consulted upon special 
occasion, as one looks out a word in a dictionary. 

§ 10. There are other facilities of research and of criticism con- 
nected with the legibility of lettei-press, which are of no trifling 
advantage to the scholar. Sujipose he wishes to find in a particular 
author a passage to which he has not an exact reference, or that he 
is seeking exemplifications of the nse of a given wmrd or phrase, in 
order to determine its meaning or syntactical chaiacter, by the 
authority of good "writers ; the eye, w'hich takes in a page at a 
glance, will run through a juinted volume, and discover the passage 
or the w'ord sought for, in the time which would be required to de- 
cipher half a dozen columns of manuscri]it. Again, let an author 
w’ho has carefully elaborated his composition, and given it the finish- 
ing touches, revise it in letter-press, and how will the biTOi’S, the re- 
petitious, the negligences, which a dozen peiuisals in manuscript had 


Pliuy^s Kaiiiral Mistonj is one of the few ancient hooks which have come 
down to ns with even a Table of Contents. The author concludes his Dedication 
to Vespasian with this reference to his Table, as translated by Holland (London, 
1601): “ Now to conclude and knit up mine epistle: knowing as I doe, that for 
the good of the, commonweale, you should be spared and not empeached by any 
privaf bnsinesse of your owne, and namely in perusing these long Tolumes of 
mine ; to prevent this ti’ouble, therefore, I have adioyned immediately to this 
epistle and prefixed before these books, the snmmarie or contents of eveide one : 
and verie carefully have I endeavoured that you should not need to read them 
throughout, whereby all others also, after your example, may ease themselves 
of the like labour ; and as any man is desirous to know this or that, he may 
seeke and readily find in what place to meet with the same. This leaimed I of 
'S'alerius Son*anus, one of our owme Latin writers, who hath done the like 
before me and set an Index to those books w'hich he entituled l-n-oTrTtSl&jy.” 

The Table begins with a statement of the general subject of each hook ; and 
35 a ready method of fimling the books, the initial woids of each are given, 
nothing being referred to by number oi pager Then follows a specific list of the 
subjects discussed in the several books, an estinaate of the number of particular 
flicts recorded, and the names of the authors cited as authorities. 

Of course, verbal indexes and concordances, which modern critical scholars 
find so useful, must have been much rarer* than Tables of Contents ; and even 
tliese, it is evident from the remarks of Pliny, were little known in his time. 
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failed to detect, stare liim in tlie face, as monstrous and palpable 
delinquencies ! So, the compression of matter, wbicb printing allows, 
is a tiling of very great convenience. True it is, tliat in tlie clays of 
ancient calligraphy, minute wilting was bi ought to such perfection 
that, as IS easily shown by calculation, Cicero’s story of the ‘Iliad,’ 
which could bo can ied m a nutshell, is not in the slightest degree 
improbahle ; and I have myself seen the enthc Arabic Koran ni a 
23 arcliment roll four inches ukle and half an inch in diametci.'^ But 
these arc exceptional cases. Printed letter is, gcneially, much 
smaller than manusciipt, and as inaniiscri])ts in the volume, or roll- 
form, were usually wiitteu on one side only, the l)alk of a limited 
book is very much less than that of the same matter written by the 
hand. Hence we have, withm the compass of a hand-volume, a dic- 
tionary or other book of refeience, which, in an ancient library, 
would have filled a compartment ; and the convenience of consulting 
it is incieased in much the same iiroportion as its comiiressioii. 


* “ Cicero hath lecorded, that the wbole Poeme of Homer called Ilias^ was 
wiitten in a peace of paichmin, which was able to be couched withm a nut- 
shell.” — H olland’s 1 . 167. 

Laknne [CunosiM^ BibliOyrajjhiques) desciibes an edition of Rochefoncanlt’s 
3Iaxms, published by Didot m 18J9, as printed typographically m pages 
nieasuiiiig 951 square millimeties, and coutaming 2G lines, with 44 letteis to 
the line. A page one inch and twenly-one hundiedths squaio, would be about 
equal to 951 squaie millimetres, oi one square inch and forty-six hundiedths, 
which w’ould give 783 h'tteis to the iiuh. This falls far shoit of what has betni 
accomplished by the pen, and veiy gieatly below the 2 >eifoi mantes of the giuvei. 
Mr. Charles Toppan, an eminent eugiavei of Nei,v Yoik, has engiaved the 
lord’s Player wnth its title, and flic Ten Commanflments with title and num- 
bers, and his own initials, withm a circle of less than foity-one hundiedths of 
an inch in diameter. The number of letters and figures on this plate is 1550, 
and as its area is a tiifle over an eighth of a squaie inch, the number of letieis 
to the square inch wmuld be 12,00u. x\ccordmg to Lalanne, the Ihad contains 
501,930 letters, and of course, if engraved wuth equal minuteness, the whole 
libid would be contained wnthin the compass of less than forty-two squaie 
inches, or, in other words, on a slip of paper one inch wide and tw enty-one 
inches long, piinted on both sides. 

The title of Mr. Topjmn’s engraving can be made out, and, in a very strong 
light, much more of it read, without a magnifier, at least by tlie microsco]nc 
vision of a near-sighted person, but tlie height of the letters does not exceeil the 
150th part of an inch, and it cannot be said to be legible to the naked eye. 
Lalanne says* that Huet jiioved by experiment that a thm paicliment, measur- 
ing 27 by 21|- centimfeties, which would give an area of 89 square inches, 
wiitten on both sides, would contain the Iliad; and such a parcliment, he 
observes, would readily go into a common-sized nut. hir. Toppan might double 
the height and width of his letteis and spaces, and still print the whole Iliad on 
one side of such a leaf. 

Among the impudent forgeries of the notorious Simonides, there were manu- 
scripts of wonderful beauty of execution, and written in chaiacteis almost as 
minute as tliose of Mr. Toppan’s engi’aving. 
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§ 11. On tlie otlicr Land, the facilities of production Lave multi- 
plied tLe mass of Looks out of all proportion to the needs of Lteratiire. 
The cost of a Look lies mainly in what pnnters call composition, 
that IS, the ariangement of the type and pages to receive the im- 
pression. The amount of this item is the same for one cop)}' as for a 
liundied thousand, and the typographical compjosition of a volume is 
scarcely more expensive than the execution of a single copy carefully 
written Ly hand. Every successive lepetition of a manuscript costs 
as much as the first, and each, of course, as much as the type-setting 
for a whole edition of a printed Look. Hence, an ancient author^ 
who desiied a wide and permanent circulation for his Look, would 
study to confine it within such limits of Lidk and piiice that it could 
Le repeated and multiplied without an extiavagant tax on the purses 
of his pmhlic. But when the cost of Looks was so reduced Ly print- 
ing that the price of one ancient volume ’would buy a hLrary, and a 
publisher could circulate a hundi-ed copies for a less sum than was 
formerly expended in producing one, the necessity of conciseness and 
compression was no longer felt. While, therefore, the immortal 
History of Thucydides, which, after three and twenty centimes, 
liumLers hardly fewer readers than in the days of its greatest 
domestic glory, is contained in two jiocket volumes, Thuaniis in the 
sixteenth century extends his nairative of the events of a few years, 
on a narrow theatre, to seven folios, the weight of which has already 
smothered the fame of their author. So numerous have hooks 
become, Ly modern facilities of production and reproduction, that 
men of vaned tastes and multifarious reading can find time to 
peruse nothing. They skim over Looks, or, as the French expressively 
say, they p a r c o u r e n t 1 e s 1 i v r e s , run through them, study them 
Ly tables of contents and indexes. “ What, read Looks ! ” said one 
of the great lights of European physiological science to a not less 
eminent ximerican scholar ; “ I never read a Look in my life, except 
the Bible.” He had time only to glance over the thousands of 
volumes winch lay around him, to consult them occasionally, to 
excerpt the particular facts or illustrations w^hich he needed to aid 
him in his own researches. 

The elder Plmy, the most indefatigable labourer, the most vora- 
cious literary glutton of ancient times, m that remarkable dedication 
of his ‘ Natural History ’ which I have just cited, says, that he had 
collected his encyclopasdia out of tAvo thousand volumes, written by 
one himdied approved authors, all of winch he had diligently read.*** 


In 36 Books I hare compiised 20,000 tilings, all woiihie of regard and 
consideration, winch I have collected out of 2000 volumes or thereabout, that I 
hare diligently read (and yet verie few of them theie he, that men learned 
otherwise, and studious, daie meddle withall, for the deepe matter and hidden 
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Now, lo from tho lk‘nMilnn<*nsin,ii mamiscrlpt.s, tkaso two 

llnutstmd rolls wmiPl linrflly havt*' hiimIo Iavo ImmlrtMl lair odavoB, 
and iliis wns probably jho cniin' library of tlio niosi loarned of the 
Unmans, In luodorn limns, .stdiolars by no nu'ans milluniaires, as 
’'PhoU in IVnmark and Murriti (Un'inany, Ino (' nollncU'd lilirarins of 
mon* than oiu^ binulrt'd ihonsaiid vobimns, nacli of Avbicli was 
(M|niva.lnnt. to many of Plhn’s, iboiii»b wo may wt‘1l dmibi wlietlier 
•tlu‘ rc‘laliv<‘ vnbu‘ was pmporiionnd (o ibn bnlk.*®* 

§ I ‘2. UdK' art of stnri'otypiinj, has ^ixutly increased tbe ease, of 
nniliiplinalion, and, in books mncli in demand, lessened the cost of 
]irodne-lion, and of eonrso au<;meiiU'<l the peciiuiaiy profits of the 
publisher and the author, thoujj^h without, a corresi'ondinu reduction 
of ]n’ioe to the- cousnmer, and with some detriment to the interests 
of literataiiw True it. is, that a wTitor wdio desp^us to stereotyjic Ins 
work has slrou^ inducements to cany it to the liiolicsl pitch of 
com])letencss and linish, and, if it belongs to any department of 
ju’ogrcssivG knowledge, to bring it down to the latest moment in the 
Idstory of bis subject. But a book once stereotyped is substantially 
immutable. To every suggestion of improvement, to every exposure 
.of error, every announcement of advancement by other mquirers in 
the same field, and even, to new thoughts growing out of bis own 
researches or riper reflections, the author must rejly, with Pilate, 
‘‘ What I liave written, I have wuitteu ! ” and the criticisms of 
friends and foes alike arc but aigiimcnis ai’ler judgment. The 
jHissession of a set of sterootyjie ])lates enables a capitalist to defy 
competition. Hence the art of stereotyping is one of the means 
wdiich strengthen tlie*tyrannica] monopoly of literatiiie; and though 
it may serve to difluse knowlc<1ge more widely, it tends to retard its 
real progiess.f 


secrets therein contained), and those written hy 100 several elect and approved 
authors.'’ — Hollaxo’s jPlin?/ (Dedication). 

* The largest hhiaiies which royal munificence founded in ancient times, 
admitting that the number of volumes has not been exaggerated, weie, doubt- 
less, much inferior in quantity of matter to very many existing (*ollectiuns of 
printed books. The most extensive lihiary before the invention of printing, of 
which we have credible accounts, was that of Tiipoli in Syria, composed chiefly 
of Arabic books, and destioyed by the ciusadeis. Christian zealots have 
declaimed much against the hai barium of Omar, who is accused of the wanton 
destruction of the Alexandrian libraiy, hut how many of them haio stigmatized 
the equally blind and culpable fanaticism which led the champions of the cioss 
to burn the fir larger collection at Tripoli, Cardinal Cisneios to destioy eighty 
thousand Arabic mamisciipts, and even Flechier to applaud Cardinal Ximenes 
for having made an auto-da-fe' of five thousand Korans ? 

SeeYiardot, Ihstoire des Ambes et des Aloies d^£sp(fgne,YQl. i, chap. 1, and 
voL it chap. 2; also, Bmte Orlentale, ii. 495, 

f In England and the United States, where every book for which a large 
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To strike the exact balance between the Tarions intiiieriCes of tlic 
art of prinlme, 'svith its mecliamcal conditions, for good and for evil, 
is to eaitlily faculties ini[!Ossible ; but there can be no doubt that to 
tlie improvement of language, as a means of inteicominimication 
lietweeii all the ranks of humanity, and therefore to the general 
ele^ration of humanity hself in the scale of being, it is the most 
important, the most heneficent of the inventions of man. 


eirciilation is expected is stereotyped, the last edition differs from the drst only 
in the title page, which is lenewe I ereiy yedi* as regularly as the Almanac, hi 
Germany, where stereotyping is little piactised, the small edition* usually 
prmtediapiihy succeed each other, and almost always with consideralfe changes. 
A Geiman scholar, m his first edition, geiieially examme* and refutes all that 
has heeii advanced by other vnaters of all time^ and countiies upon the same 
subject, and tho*e who buy the fiist edition aie foitunate if they do not soon 
find thot the author has made that worthle*s, by refuting himself ni the second. 
There is nevei an end to the “Last Words” and “ Moie Last Woid:.” of a 
German Baxter, so long as lie lives, and you aie safe m quoting Iii* aidhoiity 
only fiom Ostein to i\hchaelis, and tinm Miclinelis to O*toin, beiXin-e eveiy new 
31 e s s e brings with it either a lecantation of his fonner views, or advance 
upon them. 

To speak sellou^ly, the intellectual independence an I moial coinage of Gei- 
inaiiy, and those habits of peisevcimg and contmued le euich, vliidi i ufid the 
sclioLus of that countiy to settle down upon the r/\Milts of men ttien mi a iines- 
t’gilions as final ste/'cot;fpe(J conclusions, have been of mfirnte service m jjro- 
inotmg the mciease of knowledge and extending the spheie of human thought, 

I would gladly have added some speculation* on tlie infiuence of the Tele- 
giaph, and its mexoiable ten word*,” on language, but I have alieady peihnps 
devote 1 too much space to the consideiatiun of iiie mechinical eoiuhiioiis which 
opal ate on human specvh. 
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LECTURE XXIL 

OEYUOKnOAL OHANGEB IN ENGLISH, 

I 1. Onim«; of oHlioopicul chan«ift“?, § 2. Proiiimciatuni of Englisli and Anglo- 
Saxon. § 3. Sonrot'N of information on the history of our pronunciation. 
§ 4. Pronunciation of CHd English. § 5. The vowel a, § 0. The vowel 
c, § 7. The vowel «. § 8. The vowels o and § 9. Diphthongs. § 10. 
Ooinsonants. § 11. The lettei's 6 and c. § 12. The letters?. § 13. The 
letters / and g» § 14. Tlie letter L § 15. The letters I and n § 16. 
The two sounds of th. § 17. The letter 

§ 1. Few subjects belonging to the study of languages are more 
difficult of investigation tban the successive changes in their pro- 
nunciation, They arc difficult, because the memory of a man or a 
generation, which almost alone preserves the record of such changes, 
is not long enough to admit of mutations greater than the transpo- 
sition of an Vincent, tho lengthening or shortening of a vowel, and the 
like, and our vocal notation is so incomi>lete ami irregular, that we 
are always doubtful what sound is represented by any given com- 
bination of letters, unless in the case of known words, which habit 
has rendered familiar to the ear. The obsolete ivords which occur in 
Chaucer and in Bpenscr are almost as imcertain in their sounds as if 
they belonged to an unknown tongue. AVe are, therefore, much in 
tho dark as to tho fact of a change in any given case, and it is 
seldom that wc can say positively how any one word was pronounced 
a century ago. But in the few cases where the change is established, 
we are generally wholly unable to account for it. True, there are 
observed in all nations, all languages, tendencies to this or that 
revolution in pronunciation; but whence these tendencies, what are 
their laws, and what connexion have they with changes in the 
signification of words, or their comhiiiatioii in periods ?*** In the 
case of a people like that of early England, or of the modern United 
States, made up of a hundred elements, exposed to a thousand 
external influences, we may see obvious causes of fluctuation in 
pronunciation; but in sedentary, homogeneous races secured by 


* See Kote and Illustrations, On the Connexion t>etueen Orthoepicd and 
Symactwal Changes, 
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position from foreign contact, it is often imjioksiLle to suggest any 
e\« filiation of ortlioci>ic mutations. The xieople of Iceland Lave 
been less exposed to external influences tLan any otlici civilized and 
cultivated nation of Europe, yet, wiiile tlieir grammar and thtir 
vocabulary have remained essentially unaltered, tlieir pionunciation 
apjieais to Lave imdergone consideiable changes. In Korvuv, a 
coiiutiy also eminently exempt liom the action of extraneous iorces, 
and ivhicb, seven centuiies smcc, used the same language as tLat 
of Iceland, tlieie lias been a gieat i evolution m the pronunciation of 
those words which remain the same in the dialects of hotli , and this 
observation applies with no less force to Sweden, which is almost 
equally secluded from foreign influences. I siDeak now vtholly with 
reference to the jnonunciation of woids which have remained in use, 
111 forms substantially the same, not of lexical or grammatical 
changes.'*' 

§ 2 . Afany of our English words vaiy much in irronunciation 
from tlieir cognates in the other Gothic dialects ; and while, on the 
one hand, it is difficult to su^ipose that their present articulation can 
be as widely distinct from tbeir own pnmitive utterance as it is 
fioiii that of the same woids in living Continental languages, it is, 
on the otliei, scarcely less so to imagine that the oithoepy of Anglo- 
Saxon diffeied from that of its Continental si&teis as much as English 
pronunciation now does.f 


ha>k says that, in ancient Icelandic, /, when not initial, had in all cases the 
fcoiintl of y, so that nafn, name, was pionoimced navfi. In modem Icelandic 
the same woid is pronounced nnhbn; the verb nefna (infinitive), nefma, hut 
tin past tense, n e f n d i , as if written 'uenuu/t, and the participle n e f n t like 
neituit. In the same voids, as used in the modern ^Scandinavian, the Banish has 
an oithogiaphy which doubtless once lepiesented the oiigmal pionunciation, 
though now dirfeiently mtiiulited. Xafn is in Banish wiitten X avn , but 
tne a Y is pionounced like the Geiman au or nearly our oig so that X'a v n and 
no>ni aie much the same in sound. But in Sweden the spelling and pionimda- 
tion conespond to the modem Icelandic articulation of the past tense and paiti- 
ciple, X a f n is, in Swedish, namn; nefna, namna. 

f This disci epancy between the English (and probably Anglo-Saxon) and the 
Teutonic pronunciation of woids identical yi etjunology and spelling appears to 
me to add some w’eight to the opimons I have expiessed concerning the essen- 
tially composite character of the Anglo-Saxon language, and its dinstinctness 
from the comparatively homogeneous dialects of the Teutonic stock. All these 
latter agiee m rejecting the two sounds of the th (p and xvhich we have 
inherited from the Anglo-Saxon ; they pronounce, appioximately, % like om e, 
and e like our a ; they have the softWd o and u and the guttural and palatal 
ch and g, which aie wanting in Enghsh ; and they have not the English ch and 
or the Anglo-Saxon and English comhination hw (wh). Our articulation, 
though veiy far from coinciding with that of the Scandinavian languages, 
nevertheless, on the whole, agrees with it moie nearly than with that of the 
Geiman. The vulgar Xew England pronunciation of the diphthong ou or ou\ 
geneially repiesented in wiitmg it as provincial by eou, prevails m seveial 
Exg. Lak, Q 
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Tlio ]iroDunciatiuii of Aiiglo-Raxtm ih n, inaUcr (if very great 
niicertuiuty. The opmionis of gininmanans on ihia siil)]ect, lumerer 
posiOvely ex]>resscd, a.ro liUl(‘ better iliaii conjectuioM, and the 
explanation of the changes v’hieli are knoAvm to liavo occuried is 
very obscure. With, r(‘K[)eet. to the fluctuations in modern English 
the ilifticultv is hardly less, and it is increased by the notorious fact 
that the dirierences of local pronunciation wen', until within a very 
recent ]ienud, much greater than at. pu'sent, so that, wdieii ive have 
ascertained tliafc a particular author pronounced in a [>a,iticiilar vay, 
we are not, ahvavs authorized to infer that ho followed au}' geuerall}' 
recognised standard. 

§ 3. The sources of information on the histoiy of (wir pionuncia- 
tion are-old tioatises, expressly on Englisli grammar and orthoepy, 
or on foreign languages, hi which conpiarisons are given heiween 
English and foreign sounds ; casual remarks of authors not writing 
professedly on this subject; and, lastly and chiefly, poetical compi,- 
sitions. This last standard of coinpansou is not a sure guide, except 
in regard to accentuation, where, as the metre determines the 
quantity of each word, the only source of unceitamty is the duidd 
whether the author may not have displaced the accent by p-oetic 
licence. In reference to rhymes, there is, first, the gicafc difficulfy 
of determining the sound of either of the wmrds in the pair, wdierely 
to test the pronunciation of 'the other, and then the p<.issih]lity that 
the ihjmics, m a particular case, weic of that impel feet class wdncli 
necessity renders allowahlc. The word haf.ueif, for insianco, has few 
perfect rhymes in English, and ol these feiv, most are, like leavcji, 
srvea, eleven, words not likely to bo used in the same couplet with 
heaven. The consequence is, that it is more frc(iiiently made to 
rhyme with given, driven, riven, striven, than wdth wnuls exactly 
coincident with it in sound. A foreigner, know ing as little of the 
orthoepy of modem English as w^e do of that of the sixtcentli 
century, would probably infer, from a comparaison of the examples 
wdiere heaven is used in English poct,ry, that the comhinatiun ea 
was, in English orthography, equivalent to short i. Natives are of 
course liable to the same error in arguing former identity of sound 
from former use m rhyme. 


English local districts, as ivell as in some, at least, of the Friesian patois, and 
very possibly wais once a normal sound in English, as it now is in Danish, whcie 
it is written sev, or ev, as m Re vie, revne, revse, m which wordh it 
corresponds to the ou or ow in com, round, home, m the pronunciation of the 
Eastern Siites in America. 

Almost every sound which is characteristic of English oithoepy is met with 
in one or other of the Scandinavian languages, and almost ail their pecuhniities, 
except those of intonation, are found in English, -while between our articulation 
and that of the German dialects most neaily related to Anglo-Saxon theie aic 
many iiTeconciIahle discrepancies. 
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111 tiie Gotliic and riomancc languages, tlie remarkaljlc 

exception of the French, the accentual system is perhaps the most 
marked characteristic of their articulation. It is that which the 
foreigner fiist he comes aware of, because, in the main, the accented 
syllable is the one most distinctly lieaid in listening to a strange 
language. Oiii means of knowing the ancient accentuation of Eiiglisli 
aie, so far as they go, capable of a good deal of certainty, and the 
law of change on tins subject is evidently that of throwing the stress 
of voice more and more hack towaids the initial syllables, in accord- 
ance with the general riilo in the cognate tongues ; so that English 
accentuation is becoming more and more Anglicized, so to speak, 
wdiile the vocabulary is becoming Eomamzed. There are ceitain 
exceptions to this rule in Amenca, hut I ix>st.poiie the consideration 
of them until I examine the tendencies of the language m Ameiica 
as contrasted with those it manifests in England. 

§ 4 . The pronunciation of primitive English is a subject of much 
iiiteiest 111 mail}" points of view, hut most obviously with reference 
to the cliaiacter of early versification, and especially to the question 
whethei old English poems, as tliose of Chaucer and Gower, are strictly 
metrical, or nieiely, like the veiscs of Langland in ‘ Piers Pluugbmaii,’ 
ihythmical. It is also linguistically iinpoitant, because we cannot 
compaic our etymology and our inilexions with tliose of languages 
nearly or reiiioiely related, without knowing whether given sounds 
are expiessed by the same signs in both. Tins unceitainty is a 
constant source of error in etymological lesearch, and especially iii 
the attempts to deduce native woids from Oriental and other lemote 
loots as wilt ten m European characters; tor the imperfection of oui 
alphabet often obliges tiavellers and scholars, in recoi cling foieign 
woids, to use one letter to expicss two sounds veiy different to a 
trained eai, but for which our notation furnishes but a single 
sign. 

The collision between the x\nglo-Saxon and the Fioman-Ficncli 
orthographical and orthoepical systems, and the necessity of effecting 
a compioniise between them, naturally diew the attention of English 
sciiolais, at a very caily pciiod, to the relation between soimds and 
the signs which lepresent them. The extract from the ‘Ormulmn’ 
given at the conclusion of Lecture XIX. shows that the writer had 
very carefully considered the subject ; and many of the maiiiisciiitt 
copies of Gower and Chaucer exhibit, in the uniformity and con- 
sistency of their orthography, like evidence that it had received 
thoughtful and thorough investigation. Several attempts were made 
in the sixteenth centuiy to refoim the spelling of English, which had 
been much corrupted by causes aheady described in pievious 
lectures. Among these attempts, the system employed by Churcli- 
yaide in some of his poetical works, and ndiculed by Southey under 

Q 2 
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tlio name of “ Chnrdiyarde’s Uglyo.a,rapliy is ccUsiinly not very 
inviting to tlie eye, bat it is by no means witliout merit. Tlie 
orthography pioposed by Alexander Gil, m his ‘ Logoiionna Anghca,’ 
first published in 1610, is still bettor adapted to tlie expiessioii of the 
sounds of the language, and has the further advantage of suggesting 
the etymology of all native woids more clearly than most oilier 
efforts 111 the way of phonographic wilting. It should he addt*d, 
tliattbc gcncial oonclusiou to he drawn fioin the Logonomia’ is, tliat 
the change which has taken xilace in English pronunciation within 
two centimes and a half is, with one or two marked exceptions, less 
than we should infer from our other sources of inrormation on the 
sulpect. 

All the old English writers on orthogra])hy and pronunciation i'ail 
alike in the want of clear descriptive analysis of sounds, and of illus- 
tration by companson ivith the orthoepy of other languages inure 
stable and uniform in articulation. Eor tins reason, and ]>robal)ly 
also on account of real dialectic differences of proiiuiiciat-ioii between 
them,* they appear often to stand in very direct coiiti adiction to each 
other, and it is quite impossible to reconcile or explain their discre- 
pancies. Under these circumstances, no very piecise and certain 
results can be arrived at, and I do not pro])onnd tlie opinions I am 
about to express as generally supported by any tiling more than a 
balance of probabilities. 

§ 5. Whether the vowel a had in Anglo-Saxon the same general 
sound as m English, or, if not, when the change in its force took 
]»lace, cannot now he positively asceitained. The most import aut 
direct authority T am aware of with rcajiect to the early pronuncia- 
tion of this vowel m modern English is that ot‘ Palsgrave, who, in 
his chapter on the French voivcl, says, “ Tlie soundyiig of eg which 
is most generally used throughout the Fronchc tonge, is such as we 
use with ns where the best English is spoken, which is lyke as the 
Italians sound ft.” There is no doubt that the Italian pronunciation 
of a was the same in the sixteenth century as at present ; and hence 


* Gil, who was a native of Lincolnshire, hut lesided in London as head master 
of St. Paul’s School, speaks of six dialects — the common, the Xorthern, the 
Southern, the Eastern, the Western, and the poetic; but the exemplifications he 
gives point as often to differences in grammar and vocabulaiy as in orthoepy. 
As instances of fluctuations in pronunciation, evidently with leference to what 
he CtiUs the common dialect, he says that you was pronounced both yoio and ipi . ; 
totli hroil, soil, often tUil, hful, sidl; shall either shal or shawl • and hnilchth^ 
indifierently, huldethi biledethj heeldeth, and htideth. This latter confusion must 
have ansen, not in populai speech, hut from the embariassment occasioned by 
a foreign orthography ; for though build is English, the vowel combination id 
is not, except in a veryfewnative words beginning with g and q, m which latter 
case u takes the place of to. 
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it would appear tliat in Palsgrave’s time tlie noinial Englisli sound 
of a was as it is heard in fathei', oi* wliat oitlioepists geneially call 
tlie Italian a. Palsgrave gives no English example ; but thoiigli Ins 
statement cannot be accepted in its full extent, theie seems to be no 
good reason for doubting that this sound -was much more common m 
older than in more recent English. French wmds,intioduced collo- 
c|uially, would bring with them the French pronunciation, and in 
words deiived from that souice some time would elapse before the 
'V'owels would take the sounds belonging to them m English ortho- 
giaphy. But the orthography of Churchyarde shows that in words 
of Saxon etymology, as well as in many of French origin, the a was 
in his time pronounced as at present. He expresses this sound by ce, 
and writes mceh^ teem, nmm, meed, for make, tame, name, made, and 
f.cem, dcjem, Jcti/i, for flame, dame, fame. It is a familiarly known 
fact that a had, until within a comparatively recent period, the broad 
sound, as m wtdl, m many cases where we now pionounce it either as 
in father or as m lud. Ben Jonson lays down the rule that this vowel 
befoie I, followed by another consonant, has always the broad soimd, 
and he gives as examples the ■words salt, malt, halm, calm, m all of 
which he says the a sounds as in all, call, small, gcdl, fall, and tall, 
Baium is still the popular pronunciation of halm in many English 
and American localities, but calm is seldom or never heaid with the 
bioad a, Gil says that hahn, fault, and half w'ere poiinlarly ]>ro- 
nounced hawm, fuivt, and haitf (or, m his phonogTaphic system, 
ham, fat, and haf), but that many scholars articulated the I ; and he 
writes them hdlra, fault, and hdf,^ The French nasal a would very 
iiatuially be changed in English into the broad a, to which it more 
nearly approximates than to the shorter sounds of tliis vowel, with 
wdiich English writers on French pronunciation usually compare it ; 
and accordingly Gil infonns us that in advance, chance, France, de- 
mand, the a was sounded broad, as in tall, and in dance short or 
bioad, indifferently. t 

§ 6. In all the Euro]3eaii languages the pronunciation of e is a 
subject of much difficulty, for, by almost imperceptible gradations, 
it runs through the whole scale between a in fate, and ee in see, the 
latter sound being the equivalent of the Continental long i, Gil, in 
descnhmg the vowels, says e is short in net, and long in neat, Tlie 


* Miilcaster, p. 128 , says calm, balm, calf, calves, salves, were pionounced in 
his time, eawm, hi (inn, cawlf, caioies, sauves, 

f French-English pronouncing dictionaiies genemUy give the a in the English 
sand as a near approximation to the French a nasalized m sans : the o in the 
English hoiul as nearly the equivalent of o nasal m the French bon. The French 
nasal a is much bettei repiesented by GiFs a, and the nasal o is a closer soiiml 
than our short o, and in fact approximates nearer to the English long o. 
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sliort soimcl l\e represents Ly simple e, the loiip; liy e, and tins vowel 
he distinguishes from the sound of ee in .sve;?, wliethei in words 
ordinarily spelt with one e, as in he, wdtli tw o, as ni the words just 
liuoled, or with ie, as in helteee,shie((L He also distinguishes long e 
(e) iVoni long (i, winch he lepicsents hy Ilis standards foi tins 
latter sound are iaJe and male, and hti employs the charactei a hefore 
the lujiiid r, as well as hefore other consonants, as, lor example, in 
care, careful, which he imilonuly spells car, earful. The long e (c) 
of Gil, then, was neither our a m/ate, iioi our e in he, and he dis- 
eliminates between them all, not only in the examples I have cited, 
hut in expiess and unequivocal teims.'*' 

It is not easy to reconcile all Gil’s examples vdtli each other, or 
to determine wliat precise sound he indicates hy the vow el e, ior he 
employs it alike in words now pronounced with the sounds of c in 
he, e m let, and a, mfate, and in others again wdiere the present pro- 
nunciation is iiiicrmcdiate. In describing the voivels, he cites neat 
as an example of the sound of e, but in liis table the standaid for it 
IS heast, and the combination ca is almost always lepicsented in Ins 
01 thography by e. Thus he wuites dead, death, head, lead (noun), 
^deamre, siveat (present tense), ded, doth, hcil, led, pleziir, sw or. 


“ ^lorxv^rrjv aiitem illani mngnopeie atleetaut '7Tvyo(TT6\OL no&tite Moiisn-', 
qu£e quideni ita oninui attenuant, ut n et o non aliter poihorrcscoie videantiir 
qnani Appius Claudius sic etiam iiostiw non oiiiunt latm et hunibnli, smdonis 
species, bc-1 Ini et Icnibrik ; neo ednnt hapn, eaponem, sed hvpii, et feie kipn ; ne<'- 
lUKpiam Lgmiiint bwherz 'uwt, l)ul< liens meaie, i. eavuem a laniis, sed bkeher, 
iiut, Et <puim suit omnes ijmthmm, non (jonilu tinen, i. matiomn nobilei, 
inicillas non vucant niauh sed irud^r.” — Zvijotiotnia Anjhca, second edition 
(1821), p. 17. 

The only iiisiauces m wdiuh Gil seems to confuiind the sound of ea ainl oi‘ 
long e w'ltli long i (pc') are m the words appear, which he spells appia , near 
spelt mer, au<l dear spelt dier ; upon which last woid he wnuarks, ‘‘ 1 cum c in 
diphthongum coalescit ni dier damn eel cams.” — Ihkl., p. 15. 

But tile confusion is apparent only, not real. Dear and near ceilainly, and 
appear piol>,ihly,w’ore luonoimced with the sound of long ee, and did not ihjuiie 
witli/ow, m the latter half of the sixteenth centuiy, and doiildless in Uilh 
time. At that peiiod, almost the only oithoepical sign commonly employed in 
English was an acute accent, to indicate the long sound of c or rc, as may be 
seen in the old editions of Holuished, and veiy many other authors of that tmic. 
Dear tras then usually spelt deerc ; near, 7icei e ; wTioieas fear and most oth.cr 
words notv -written with that ending were spelt as at piosent. an<l without the 
accent. Numeious exemplihcations of this will he found in Hulnished, as, for 
instance, on pp. 868, 389, 370, 371, vol. hi., reprint of 1H08. 

In the rules for the pronunciation of English at the end of Shertvood’s Engl-sli 
and French Dictionary, Loudon, 1650, the sound of e Eiench is ascribed to tiiebc 
diphthongs. 

Da ei.^ les dipthongnes ea ^ et se prononcent e, comme foach, decene. 

** Ee. A’e,^pthoiigae, on piononce f comme need, sied, breed, speed, creed ” 
Hence it is evident that the vowel sound in teach, receiie, wais not that of ee in 
7ieed, hut w’as the Continental <?. 
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In all these the vowel is how short e. Cleave, fjreme, leaf, leaves, 
sea, meu/i, meat, tveah, lolierit, in all which the vowel, as now pro- 
nounced, is the long e, he spells clev, gies, lef, leez, se, men, met, 
wok, wheh Breah and great, at present sounded as if written hrake 
and grate, are biek and gret in Gil’s system, and forlaur, cart!*, 
Banted, sivear, arc foiher, cith, Itiiiicd, swer. Heaven he spells 
sometimes lievn, and sometimes hcvn. He also uses the same 
charactei to express the vowel sound of e in Grecian, these, ice re, 
there, perch, theirs, and tJieg, writing Giecian, <Sez, wer, ^er, perch, 
^eiz, and ^ei, though m one instance lie spells tins last word “ thci 
or thai.” 

Palsgrave, Sj^eaking of the French e, says: — ^SSomct^une tliey 
soimde him lyke as we do in oim tonge hiheere, heestypeere, heene, 
but e in Frenclie hath never sncli a souiide as we use to gyve him 
m a leere [bier] to lay a dead corj.se on ; peere, a mate oi fellotv ; a 
hee, such as maketh lionny, and as we sound our pronouns ice, me, 
In, sheB In Palsgrave’s time, tlien, least and lean vrere pronoxincer], 
neaily at least, Iciste and lane, as they still aie in Ireland, and pro- 
vincially lu England. Taking this statement in connexion with the 
fact that Gil distinguishes e iiom hotli a and t, and compaiiiig tlie 
words which he spells with e, I think tve are authonzed to conclude 
that lie intended to indicate hy it a sound cones])oncling to that of 
e lii the French 1 e t e , which, the Auglu-Frencli dictionaries to the 
Contrary notvilhstaiidmg, is not the sound of a In fate, laitimich 
more neaily that of e in there, as usually pronounced m Few Eng- 
land. The e in there, in the Xcw England pronunciation, is the 
long vowed corresponding to the short a in man, so tlmthair and hat, 
or, better still, pfjre and pany, care and carry, respectively exem- 
plify the long and shoit sounds of the vowel.’*' 

Most Eiighsli ortlioGpists, I believe, notv maintain that the sound 
of e ill there, CvUd of (vi in pair, is identical with that of a in fate, 
and say that yxoV, a cutiple, is laeciscly ec|uivalent in pioimncmtion 
to payer, he that pays. It is certain that, at least until very re- 


A passage in Harvey’ s letter to Spenser, Bosleuood, n. 281, though 
wiitten for anothei puipose shows, that fmr and other woids of like sound had 
t’vo pronunciations, one of which v/as probahly with the vowel sound of a in 
fate, the other that refen ed to in the text: *'5larry, I ronfeS'e, some woides we 
Jiave indeede, as, foi example fayer, either for heaatifall, or for a Ilatte ; oyer 
Loth pro acre, and pio hserede . . . . which aie commonly, anr^maye 
indidereiitly be used eyther wayes For you shal as well and as ordinal dy 
hmrefaycr as, fa ire, and Aier as Haney is here paiticularly refenmg 

to the pronouncing of tliese 'wouls as monosyllables oi as dissyllables. Kow, ly 
pronouncing them with the a m fate, we mentabiy make them dissyllables, be- 
K ulse our long a is diphthongal ,• but if we give the vowel the sound of v in tJio 
Pi each fSte, they become monosyllabic, because the vowel is simple. 
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contljj educated persona in Aiiieiica did make a distinction Letwceii 
tlu'SG sounds, precisely annlooous in kind to tliai Lelwcen tlie 
Fnmcli e and e ; that is, a in ]Mte and paifer boro the same rela- 
tion to (i in 2^ai7', or e in that e in ])eriode hears to e 
in pere. I cannot help thinkiii‘» that the English themselves do 
at tins moment, in practice, generally discriminate heiween these 
vowel sounds, Ihongh theoictically they deny (he distinction. But 
nevertheless, the authority of pronouncing dictionaries is likely to 
prevail, and thus one ol the radical sounds of the language, a sound 
which is a recognised orthoepical clement in almost every known 
speech, will, not iinprohahly, he banished from the English tongue, 
tllie ignorance of grammarians has done much to coirupt our lan- 
guage, the diiliiess of orthoepists much to confuse our pronuncia- 
tion. The inability of Walker and his school to distinguish 
between the sounds wc are considering is a fruit of the same 
ohtiisity of eai which led them to confound the y final of such 
woids as society with e in he, and thus to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between the long and shoit sounds, which characterizes espe- 
cially the orthoepy of all the Gothic languages. For a leason which 
will be given in another lecture, the vowel sounds and shades of 
sound are particularly numerous in those languages, and the Gothic 
ear was keenly sensible to veiy subtle distinctions; but we are di- 
verging from their and onr own primitive articulation in all points 
])ut accentuation, and, unless a reaction takes jdace, we shall soon 
bo reduced to as meagre a list of vowel sounds as belong to the 
Spanish or Italian.* 

§ 7. The oithocpy of the vowel is attended with less difficulty 
than that of e, and there is reason to think that the long and short 
sounds it serves to indicate have remained essentially imchangcd 
for centuries. The analogy of the othei* Gothic languages would 
lead us to expect to find the short sound wherever the vowel is 
followed by two consonants in the same syllabic, but, contraiy to this 
lule, i before Id or nd is, in English, almost uniformly long. Clinrch- 
yarde indeed gives to i in child the short sound as in did, but 


* By admitting that the woids spelt by Gil with e were pronounced with 
the sound of French e, Italian e, Geiraan and Swedish «, and pioperly distin- 
guishing this vowel fiom oui diphthongal long a, w^e bring early English orthoepy 
into harmony with that of the cognate languages, so far 'as respects a very large 
class of woids common to them all. We are, indeed, still left with the puzzling 
(pie^tion, how so many of them have lately acquired the sound of our modern 
long e, the Continental u Of this I confess myself unable to oiler a solution, 
but no philologist will deny that at some period of the English tongue the 
vowel in most of these words had the sound of the Continental e, and it is as 
easy to explqn the change upon the supposition that it took place vdthm two 
centuries, as upon the theory that it was made in the Anglo-Saxon period. 
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this IS probably either a misprint or a provincialism, for, in the 
‘Ormulum,’ chilrl, as well as hindj raiiid, ivild, is spelt with a single 
liquid, which, in the orthography of that woik, indicates that the 
pieceding vowel is long. In cJdlldre, the plural of child, on the 
coiitiaiy, the i is made short by reduplicating the I ; whence it ap- 
liears that in Ormin's time, or at deast dialect, the singular and 
plural of this noun were distinguished much as at present. AVe pro- 
nounce the noun v:inr7, in prose, with the short i, in poetry often 
with the long vowel, but the verb to wind is always pronounced 
with i long, Neither of these words occurs in the ‘ Onniiliim,’ 
hut there are derivatives from both, and these are spelt with two 
nn, so that in the thirteenth century both iirobahly took the short 
vowel. 

It is an ohservation more familiar to foreign phenologists tlian 
to ourselves, that the English long vowels are nearly all diph- 
thongs, that is, the proper long sound in combination vith that of e 
(the Continental f), or in some cases u. Thus our a in day, and even 
m fate, is leally a (the Continental c)+e. Churchyaide had de- 
tected this, and it is a proof of the acuteness of his ear that he 
should have made so nice an obseiwation, though he is not always ac- 
cmate in his resolution of the diphthong. He leprescnts long rf by ce, 
and writes make, meek, take, tcek, and the like. The diphthongal 
character of our long vowels, though obvious enough in the case of 
a and e, is less so in o and u, -where the subordinate element is the 
obscure U, but it is very palpable and conspicuous in the long i, ivhich 
is a true diphthong, consisting of the a in father followed by e, 
and in many Continental languages the same or a very similar sound 
is represented by the combination ai, Churcliyarde, mistalang the 
true chaiacter of i long, expresses it by ye, making y the prin- 
cipal, e the auxiliaiy vowel, and he writes whine, strike, respectively 
wliyeue, stryehe, John Knox, who was a contemporary of Chuich- 
yaide, founded his orthography on a similar pimciide, hut he em- 
ploys the vowel i as the suhoidmate element, or sign of prosoclical 
length, where Churcliyarde uses e. Thus he spells make, maik ; 
beer, heir ; beast, heist ; priest, p'eist ,* like, lyik ; wife, wyif; restore, 
restoir; and hook, huik,^ 

Spenser, m his ‘ Mother Hubherds Tale,’ has these lines : — 


* GiI, p. 10, spells the noun iilnd, wjncl, whith indicates the long hoiiiid oi 
the vowel. 

f Other Scottish and EngL^'h wrtters had adopted a similar orthography at 
an earlier period, but Knox is moi-e consistent and ■uniform in his afllierence to 
it than King James, Belienden, oi any Scotch w liter who«e woiks I iiave 
extimined. 

Q 3 
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“ Wliiloi-no (''aitl she), before tlie world < n ill, 

The ro\e .md Ih’ Ape, dislikiu” of tlicii e\ ill 

And hind ehtiie, determined to seeke 

Their fortunes faire abioad, hje/ce with his hjc’ r'’’ 

Here tlic e servos, not to lengthen the y, hut as a diferesis, to 
resolve tlie cliplithoiig into i(s coiistitiicmt pails, and make lilce an 
iambus. Wlienevei, in pronoiuicing snob words as like, we dwell 
nmeli on the vowel, it becomes very distinctly di]ditliongal, and V’C 
make the monosyllable a dissyllable, as Spensei, to help at once 
rhyme and mctie, has done. ''Flic diOerence is barely tins : m our 
ordinary pronunciation of the coinbniatiou ru', repieseiited by long i 
in English, wc habitually accent the first vowed element, the a ; and 
tins articulation, a being sounded as in father, would bo expressed by 
wilting “ like,” hhcke : but if we tiausier the accent to the e, the final 
olcineiit, w^c make it a dissyllahle, la -eke. 

Eieiich ivords, tvansroned to English, naturally retain for some 
time the Continental pronunciation of this vowel, but in most com- 
binations it tends to con form itself to English oithoepy. Oblige, for 
example, in its complimontaiy sense, is a w^’ord recently iutioduccd 
from France, for tins is a meaning nnknowm to Shakespeare, and, as 
a wmid of ceremonial phraseology, it was at first pronounced ohieege, 
but it is now almost niiilbrmly articulated with the English sound of 
>6 long. 

§ 8. The vowel o is almost as vague and uncertain as e. AVith 
lespect to the long v, Gil differs voiy little bom modern urihoepists, 
hilt Ohiirchjm de is not so easily reconciled with om piesent pio- 
miiicialion. In accordance with liis gen era I system of vuw'el- 
notatiun, he represents long o by the comidnation oe, and writes m 
that w^ay most of the syllahlcs now sounded wdlh long o, lait lie 
applies the same notation to many now pronounced very differently. 
Thus, school he wiites shod, jioor^^oer, shoot dioeft, lose loes, good 
good, hluod blood, Hush hloeshe, and push poedie. On the other 
hand, Futteuham, in his ‘Arte of English Poesie,’ denies that j/oor, 
or even dooi\ is iironoiinced with long o. “If one should rime,” 
says he, “ to this wmxd (restore), he may not. match him wdlh chore 
or groove, for neither of both are of like teriiiniant either hy good 
orthography or in natural soiindf”^ Ben Jonson ascribes to this 
letter two sounds. “ In the long time,” observes he, “ o soundeth 
sharp and high,” and lie assimilates it to the Greek Q. This is 
evidently our long o in note, and our author cites that w^oid, together 
with cMse)},hdse7i, holy, open, dve7\ thrSle, and/<l7/?/, as exemplifying 
it. Jonson, therefore, must have jironoiinced folly as if wuitten 


* Gil wTites doors, diirz, and of eouise asenhes to the oo In thor the pame 
sound as we now give toj^oor. 
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P^ly, find in sevoral of liis poems lie iliymes it witli holy, wLicli, 
indeed, would now be allowable, not as a peiftct rbvine, but by 
poetic licence. “In the short time,” contmues lie, “it souridetli 
more flat and akin to zt,” and of this Le cites as instances the words 
cose/?, dozen, mother, h rather, love, and Had be stopped here 

we sboiild have interred that yn one was m Jonson’s tiine pronounced 
]_'rdv, because all Ins other examples have now the vowel-sound of 
short u. But inasmuch as in a Latin note to this jia&sage he says 
that tills sound was generally expicssed in English by double o, 
and that it coiiesponded exactly to tlie Fiencli ofi, we should con- 
clude that the n to which he compares the shoit o was not the short 
u in Ivt, but perhaps the in foil (which is not related to ii in lut, 
blit IS a short vowel concspoudiiig to long oo in 7100Z), and, coii- 
secpaently, tliat these words weie pronounced respectively coos In, 
dooieji, onoother, Iroother, loom. In fact, Laneham, Sjienser in his 
Lefctei to Harvey, and many other authors of the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, write these vei\ words with 00, and the irerjrency 
of such ill} nns as love j.}rove, love move, w’oiild seem to lend some 
sipiport to the theory that they were all pionouiiced as they w^ould 
be accoidnig to oui piesent oithoepy if spelt with 00. But tbe 
C|iiestion is by no means so easily disposed of. Gil says that u is 
“tenuis aiit crassa : tenuis est m veibo tu vz, use iitor, cuissa 
brevis est ii, iit in jironomine m, nos and in his table ot sounds 
lie employs the participle as tlie staiidaid exemplification of tins 
sound ; siioon (11 1 his orthogiaphy, spun'), for long n. fl'lie short 
sound he indicates by the common form of the vow^el, and he S2>ells 
dozen, brother, mother, love, res[>Gctively, duzn, hru^er, mu^er, Juv, 
thus directlj" contradicting Jons'ons lulc, and assigmng to these 
words a pronunciation piecisely lilce that of our day. On the other 
hand, he uses the same vow’el in many instances wdiere w’e now 
pronounce w’oids with the noimal sound of uo, as, for example, giid 
good, ivud wood, unman (sing.) woman, ful lull (and all the teiimna- 
tions in -fid short aho), jji'dc push, hush hush, uid wool. Must of 
these w’ords occur in nnnieroiis instances in the ‘ Logonomia ; ’ and 
though it seems improbable that they weie ever pronounced wuth 
the sound of u in us, yet they are too carefully distinguished from 
w^ords with the long sound of 00 to be supi^ised to be tj^pograpliical 
errors. In the many other wmds where this very common Englislr 
sound is met with, GiFs notation is in accordance with modem 
usage, Gil and Joiison were contemporaries, and both residuins of 
London. To reconcile them seems impossible, and w’e must tlic-re- 
fore conclude that the pronimciation of the words concerning which 
they disagree was very unsettled.'*' 


* Mulc^lster’s observations upon the vowel 0 do not aid much in 1 moving 
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Tlicro has l)oeu some {|iiestioii wheilier ilic prcatait prommeiaiion 
of 10 in mture, and oilier like cumlniialioiiK, is of leccut oriam, but 
tlio authority of Gil shows that, it was ein])loyc(l in Ins time, ior he 
(listhii>iiislics the a m words of that, termination both from in us, 
and from the simple lon<> or oo in oor:c, which ho expresses by the 
character n. He spells nature and literature, natm\ likratih’, em- 
ploying the same sign as in ^^se, which he writes vz, and those 
words must of course have heen articulated luucli as they are at this 
daj^. 

§ 9. Whether there wcie any true diphthongs in Old English, and, 
if not, when they were introduced, is a ([irestion which cannot now 
be answered. In the ‘ Orniirliim * wo have the vowel combinations, ce 
represented by a single character, and probably pronounced as a 
single vowel; eo, usually represouted in modern orthography and 
])eiha,ps orthoepy by ee ; and the vowel and semi-vowel combina- 
tions aiUj ev\ and ow. Besides these, lu is used before all the vowels, 
and i long may have had the same diphthongal character as at 
})resent. After e and o always, and generally after a, the lo is 
doubled, which implies that the vowel preceding was short; and 
the probability is that those combinations were articulated as true 
diphthongs. The orthography of some old manuscripts seems to indi- 
cate a very full and distinct pionunciatkm of both elements in these 
last combinations, as, for instance, in the metrical romance of ' Sir 
Amadace,’ iiublished by the Camden Society, where wo find hoio- 
rowioide, powfoude, conmawund, lor hounds, round, pound, 
command (coinmaund) ; and m the ‘ Avowynge of King Arthur’ in 
the same volume, rowiudahle, u'owmd(% mivmmme, encvn^^nitur-- 
M(j€, for round table, wounds, ransom (rauiison), and encountering. 

§ 10. Consonants, though by no means imcliaiigeabie, are more 
stable than vowels, the law of their mutations is more constant, or at 
least better ascertained, and they frequenily remain fixed in the 
■wiitten, after they have been lost or changed in sound in the spoken 
dialect.* Hence, in researches into the history of language they are 

the difficulty. He lemarks, p. 115, “0 soundetii as much upon the u which 
IS his cobin, as upon the 6 which is his uaturail ; as in cosen, dozen, mother, 
%vhich 0 IS still natiirallie short, and hdzen, fidzeu, mdther, which o is natuiallie 
long.” On p. 152 he explains the appaienl discrepancy in his notation of 
mother, by wiitmg mother, tlie female parent, mothei ; mother, a slatternly girl, 
nvhher. On p. 116 he writes to, preposition, two, d6, undo, remove, with 
the same sign as cozen, dozen, mother ; whence we should infer that the vowel 
sounds were alike, but he also writes glove, dove, and shove in the same way. 
To the word love he assigns two sounds, love and love, one being the verb, the 
other the noun, though it does not appear* which part of speech has the grave, 
and which the acute, accent. The rhyming poetiy of that period (1575) might 
deteimine this question, 

* The French orthography presents a wider discrepancy between the wntten 
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of cardinal importance, and consequently Lave almost exclusively 
engaged tlie attention of etymologists, v'hile, on tbe other hand, their 
supposed pennanence, iminiitabilitT, and distinctness of character 
Lave led them to he much neglected hy ortlioepists, as elements too 
constant, obvious, and well understood, to require much investigation 
or explanation. But, in p^oint of fact, consonants are very far fiom 
being so well discriminated, or are such durable constituents of spoken 
language as is generally assumed. It is true that tiieir ditferences are, 
for the most part, more easily appreciated by the ear, though less 
easily imitated by the tongue, than those between vowels ; but he who 
observes the indistinct articulation of consonants in Danish, tlie con- 
founding of the hard and soft sounds of g in some dialects of Aiabic, 
and of I and r in the Polynesian islands, the separation in Italian and 
Spanish of consonants which coalesce in Enghsh,*^ the almost in- 
audible difference between the two Jc m some Oriental languages, not 
to speak of numerous other peculiarities of the like soit, will be 
convinced that our own consonants may deserve and repay a more 
careful study than English oithoepists have yet given them. The 
lower classes of the Fiench Canadians halutiially confound the mutes 
Jc and t, in certain combinations, and sox rneJcier, moilcie for metier, 


and spoken dialects than any other Emopean language. Lnndor in his Conrer- 
siition with DiihUe, asks, “ What roan of what nation, ancient or roodern, could 
imagine the existence of a people on the same globe with linnself who employ 
the letters eanx to expiess the sound of o?” In thiiiiess he should have 
allowed Dehlle, hy way of set-oif, to run thiongh the h^t of sounds, simple and 
compound, vhich we express by the formidable combination 0''gh. The etymo- 
logy of a huge piopoition of the hiench vocabulaiy is traceable only by its 
wntten forms, foi, as aiticulated, the wouls often lose ail i&seniblance to their 
originals, and it is the siqipiession or change of consonants that disguises them. 
Whethei the orthogiaphy ever repi evented the pionmiciation is veiy dc/ubtful, 
and Genin has shown that, hOme centuries smee, the discrepancy was even 
gieitei tlian it is now. 

I think what I have callel the conlcscence of consonants is moie marked in 
English than in any of the sibter tongues, except perhaps in Danish. It is par- 
ticularly obvious m our aiticulation of /, n, and r followed by another conso- 
nant, and of I and r pieceded by another consonant, in the same syllable, our 
pronunciation of which comhinations is of a d/phffiongtd chaiacter, w bile in 
Spanish and Italian these elements ai'e as distinctly and independently ai ticu- 
lated as any otheis. By w’ay of compeiiKXtion for this confusion of sound, we 
exaggeiate the dianesis of some consonants incapable of thus sliding into each 
other, and interpose an obscure vow'el betw'een them. Ch>sm and other w’oids 
of similar ending aie iiopularly pronounced as dissyllables, and m biosscun^ be- 
som, bosom, and chrisom we have introduced a vnttmi vow^el between the s and 
m of the radiails. The consonant m does not readily umte even with a preceding 
liquid, and hence the vulgtxr pi enunciation elbrni, hclbou, for elm, helm, and the 
xvord alarum for alarm. It is peihaps in this reluctance of m to coalesce with 
a preceding liquid that we find the explanation of the suppiession of the I in 
halm^ calm, and other woids of similar endmg. 
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laoitid. Tlic cIuitDIc forms nunc ins and mint ins, and tlic 
like, show that the liomaiis did the same thing, if, as has heen 
supposed, their c had ahva 3 ’s the force of An cxtiaordiiiary 
instance of this paiticular cenfiisiun occnis in tlie remailcs on pro- 
iinnciation prefixed to the cdiiion of Wehstei’s large Bictiunnry 
printed m 1828. In that essay, the lexicographer, whoso most 
conspicuous defects weie ceitaiuly not those ol the eai, alter having 
devoted a lifetime to the study of Knglisli orthoepy and etymology, 
informs the student that “the letters cl answering to M are pro- 
nounced as if written il ; c7ear, c7ean, are pronounced 7Zear, thm, 
Gl is pronounced dl ; ghvj is pronounced (7Zory.” 

The pronunciation of the English consonants in general partakes 
of the stability which marks then* articulation in other languages, 
and there is good reason to believe that it is, in this respect, moic 
accoidant v ith the Anglo-Saxon than aic the cognate Scandinavian 
dialects with their Old-Northern oiiginaL 

§ 11. The h of the English alphabet is veiy pure and distinct in 
its prommciation, showing no tendency to the more explosive articii- 
ialion of some Geiman dialects, or the more fiicativc ol the Spanish, 
and I am aware of no reason for supposing that it has undergone any 
change as an clement of English orthoop 5 \t 


* The iuterchange ot these mutes e-y[3kiius the douEe form tmd (v hence 
iiiidcr), and kindle, 

f The pedant Holufeinesin Lores Lnhour k Zosf criticizes the pronunciation 
of the coxcomb DonAdiiaiio de Armado, and cidlb him a “ racker of orthttgraphj^” 
because he speaks dont fine, when he should say donht ; det vhen he shout! 
pronounce d,o,h,t, not The ingenious coinmeiiiaior of the excellent 

edition of Shakespeaie publishing in Boston iieiice aignes that consonants now 
silent were, m Shukespeaie’s time, heard on the lijis of pl^^lst^, and that the 
change fiom the ancient pronunciation (in which he supposes these consonants 
to hai'e been articulated), to the modern, in vhich tliey are silent, took place 
between lo75 and 1025, and he cites Butler’s Gramniai of 1G33 to show that 
at that period h was not pronounced in either of the words in question, and was 
letained in spelling merely to show their derivation from the Latin. The only 
authority for the position that they ever weie pronounced in English is the 
criticism of Holofeines which I have just cited. Holofernes is at once a pedant 
and an ignoiamus. His English and his Latin aie equally barbarous, and the 
testimony of such a person would be insufficient to establish the position, even 
if uncontradicted. But the evidence to the contiary appeal s to me strong, and 
I am persuaded that there never was a period when the b was commonly sounded 
in cither void, though individuals may have been guilty of such an alfectation. 
Beht and donbt aie descended from the Latin woids d e b o o and d u b 1 1 o, but 
we derival them fiom the French, not the Latin, at a peiiod when French 'was 
as familiarly used in England as English itself, and of couise, as in other cases, 
rve took them with the French pionnnciation. The arguments of Genin in his 
lUoriatims BhilohijiipieSy and the express woids of Palsgiave (p. 26), show 
satisfactorily that in the French dehte and douUe, the old forms of dette and donte, 
the 5 was hot sounded even when it was wiitten. Kobert of Gloucester, in the 
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The Anglo-Saxon c had tcit pioLahly the {louhle force of the 
Itiilian Cj 1 e})resentmg, in ditierent combinations, c/i and /r; ivLicli 
latter consonant did not projserly belong to the native alphabet, 
thoiigli not absolutely imbiiown to it. When it preceded 72 at the 
lieeinning of ivoids, as in ntcoiv, knee, aidwan, to know, and c'noWf^ 
Iriiut, there can be little doubt tliat it was pionomicod, as h nctw is 
111 similar combinations m modem German; but it became silent 
soon alter tbe JNorman Conquest, and c Las since undergone little if 
any cljange of sound. 

§ 12. Tbe confusion nito wbicli Anglo-Saxon orthography was 
tlnowii by the mtro‘lnction of the Latin and Frencdi eleiiioiits, bring- 
ing vifii them an alphabet dmering moie or less from the Saxon in 
tlie foiiXL and power of its letters, soon led to the abandonment of tlie 
cliaracteis not common to tbe oiibogiapby of both the native and 
tlie foreign toncciies. The Saxon p and repiesenting the two 
snimclb ol t/g vdncli were wanting in Latin and Fiench, weic dropped ; 
and though tliere vras much irregularity in the use of sulistitutcs ior 
llicin, d was vciy frequently empdoyed for the and f a ^ e r, /dflnr, 
vras accoidingly wiitten fader. The employment of d for two pur- 
poses occasioned cunfiision in ortiioepy, and this coiisonaiit wns not 
<)uly sounded as th m native words oiigmally spelt willi <5, but it 
look tlie th sound in some otbeis, and sometimes even m Latin pro- 
nunciation. Palsgiave wains iLo ]»upil auanist ja-onoiincmg the d, 
in the French woids adopt loa, oAovlce)\ “ like th, as we of onr tonge 
do in these wordes of Latino, aih adjavnndnm, fur ad adjnvaud^j 


thiiteenth cental y. verites ^p. 73'} di lie, ami p 89, donie. Bet, deite, rJont, ch^de, 
and (lo'/fjht, vcie tlie reguhr s}.elling until aftei the Refoi mation, and nnnieious 
p’^aniples of these foims occur in 1 oid Beiners’ Fromajt, and in othei wi iters 
of that ?ind eailiei centuries Withtbedifiasicn of dassioai literature, as I have 
else\\heie lemnrted, came in an oithogirqhy more consonant to etymology, hut 
it was long iefore the orthoepy of ine leh'rmed words underwent a coiieqioud- 
ing change- The comhinat’on ht i'^ nlmo*t unpi unoiinceable. It does not occur 
in Anglo-Saxon, and in that langncgc even the pt of the cognate dialects passes 
into ft. The combination ct pi events no such difficulty, but ve leain fiimi 
Campion (HaslewoodT Collection, 11 . 187 „ that in 1 6u2, pcr/cct, though the c 
had now' been introduced into the wutten language, was still pionniniced j-c/fcA 
Spenser rhymes set her and dehior ; sJiO'it and dont. Gil quotes the vers-ea, con- 
taimng this last ihyme, b. Iv. c. lii, 41, without remark, spelliue doubt, dout ; 
and on page 83, w'heie there is no ij^nestion of ihyme, he sj'elL dt^fihffnl without 
the b. B. Joiia.on, Ep. 71 to K. James, rhymes doi(bt nuddvioift : 73, letter arid 
debtor: 119, lei and debt. In these cases, as m Imndreds of otlitrs, the pio- 
liimciation of the h Avould have destroyed the rhyme. It is then certain, that, 
before the Reformation, the b in these w’oids was not even wuitleii ; the tedi- 
nioiiy of Gil shows that it was not pronouiiced in 1021 : and that of Bntlei, 
cited by Mr. White, is positive that it wnis silent in 1633 We have also the 
evidence of iliyme that it w'as not pronounced in the internal, and Holofeines is 
not a Cl edible witness to the contrary. 
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corrupil}^” Tljis expEiins Flucllen’s proiiiinciaiion of rt^^veisary as 
ath\^w\.\\'j ill ‘ Henry V.,’ a^/n^ertised cited in Idalliwcll, and otlier like 
cases. Tlie more general substitution of tli lor <S ha-s removed this 
source ol embarrassment, and tlie consonant d seems to bave undei- 
gone no otlier cliangc in articulation. 

§ 13. F bad formerly tbc sound of v moic frequently than at 
piesent. In some provincial dialects it took and still retains the 
force of V, even ivben initial, lien Jonsou cites the participles 
cl (ft and lift as both liaving the / soiindcHl like/ in of \ preposition, 
vdiicb be distinguisbes as ive do from tbc ad veil) of \ and be com- 
pares tbc sound in (f cleft, to the Latin v, tliat in ojf to tbc Greek cl>, 
but Gil ascribes to the / in cleft its normal sound. The present ten- 
dency is to make the plural of nouns in rf, like wharf, in fs rather 
than ves, and f in of probably retains the v sound, only to distinguish 
it from q/. 

G, in such words as length, strength, where we consider it a gioss 
vulgarism to suppress it, appears to have been often silent. Gburcb- 
yarde spells these woids ley nth, stray nt k ; John Knox lenth and 
strenth. The same forms occur in the ‘ Political Songs ’ published by 
the Camden Society, and lialliwell gives several instances of the 
latter from old manuscript authorities. The combination gh was 
originally a guttural or perhaps a palatal, and it appears to have had 
this peculiar force even down to the time of Gil. ‘‘ Graicormn X,” 
says he, “ in initio nunquam usurpamus ; in medio, et in fine, siepe, 
et per gh male exprimimus.” He jaoposes a special character to ex- 
press ibis sound, as standards fur which he cites weight and enough 
in the text, and bought in the table. Ho nmformly employs this 
character in high, hiiglit, though, through, and other words of tbc 
same ending, but remaiks that, in the connuon dialect, enough was 
often proiioimced enuf, instead of with the guttural. 

§ 14. Tlie rough asiiirate h had formerly a much greater im- 
portance in the orthoepy of the European languages than it at 
present possesses. 

The Greeks and Piomans certainly normally articulated the Gre- 
cian rough breathing and the Latin h, but tbc modern Greeks, the 
Italians, the Spaniards, and the Portuguese, have lost the sound alto- 
gether, though they still retain h in their orthography. It is scarcely 
heard in French, except in very emphatic utterance, and some orthoc- 
pists deny that it is used at all ITie present tendency of all the 
European languages is to its absolute suppression, and it is not im- 
possible that it may vanish from even our orthoepy as completely as 
it has done from that of ,the South of Europe. There seems to have 
been a good deal of embarrassment with respect to the use of the 
Icfter h in the Latin language. Manuscripts and inscriptions often 
omit or misapply it, but its omission where it ought x3roperly to be 
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asjiirated was nevertlielcss regarded as a flagrant eolation of tlie 
rules of good taste. “ If one,” says St. Atignstine, fieely tianslated, 
^‘contrary to tiie laws of ortlioepy, minders tlie word latnvm Ly 
calling it iman, witlroiit tlie aspiration, he will moie offend Ins 
hearers than if he had committed a leal liondcide,^^^ The first step 
towai ds the abolition of the h in English consisted in its suppression 
before the liquids Z, and In Anglo-Saxon ladder^ IcuUf.^ lady, 
laugh, were all wntten with the initial Id; the verb to neigh, necl\ 
'’/(Ut, vnth Jm; ready, raven, ring, with hr; and this was also the 
orthogiaphy of the same woids in the Old ISTortheni. What the 
piecise lorce ot li was in this combination is uncertain ; but as it is 
now a distinct rough breathing in these words m Icelandic, it jnn- 
bably had the same sound in Saxon. It disappeared very early fi om 
English words of this class, and these combinations do not occur in 
the ‘ Ormulum.’ A moie important change in the use of the h was 
its transposition m words beginning with hw (which is rather a 
Scandinavian than a Teutonic combination), and its gradual snppies- 
sioii in the aiticulatioii of that combination. Saxon wurdsheginiiing 
with hw are, m the ‘ Onnnluin,' in Layamon, and sometimes even in 
older Saxon anthois, spelt with tvli; and this derangement of the 
letters has l)cen thought to indicate a difference of pronunciation. 
But m words of this class, where wn pronounce the h at all, we arti- 
ciiLifc it before the zr, as for instance m whale ^ Although, therefoie, 
in tins combination the h oitliographically follows, it orthoepicaliy 
precedes the w ; and this w^as probably the Anglo-Saxon pronimcia- 
tion. Many of us remember w'hen in lohite and other wmiHs of tins 
class, at least in Ameiica, the h w’as aUvays distinctly heard, as it 
always ought to be. At present it is fast disa|)pearing fiom tins 
combination. This is a coiraption which ongmated, not with the 
vulgar, but m French influence and the affectations of polished 
society. The combination of 7i and iv, or h and v, occurs m the 
Scandinavian languages, hut it does not atiiresent exist in German. f 
In some of the Scandinavian local dialects the h is still sounded 
befoie V, in others it is no longer beard, the mfiuence of the Eomance 
languages having there, as it has in a much more marked w'ay in 
England, tended to bring about the suppiession of the aspiration. 
The process appears to have commenced at an early peiiod, for Lord 
Berners wrote, or at least Pynson printed, uv and tuho, were and 


* “ Ut qm illa sonoinm veteia phicita teneat aut doceat, si contia disoiplmam 
grammaticam, sine aspiratione primaj syliabjxj, omiueNi clLvent, dispiiceat magi* 
hominibus, quam si contia tua prcecepta bommem oderit, cum sit homo. ’ — 
Conf, 3 . 29 , 

f Zahn and other earlier philologists recognise Ivr or ht as existing in Slceso- 
Gothic* orthoepy, but it is not admitted by Mas^mann, Diefenhich, or Stamm*, 
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where, indifrcrcntly, and wo may tlionce infer iliat the pionunciation 
liad already l>egnn lo \acillate. Indeed, we find siiiidar found in 
JIubeit of Gloucesler, biiltlieae may be dialectic. 

§ 15. T 1]0 liquid I app(‘ars to have .served m many combinations, 
in both Early EiigUsb and Fiencli, no other purpose tliaiito leni^tlieii, 
or otherwise modify, the vowel ]aecediu;A / but as it waas ini" 
doiibtedly aUvays arliculated in Saxon, its sujqaessiou in aiicli voids 
as h{(//, uilj, hilm, cahm, and the like, is to be ascribed, if nut to ibe 
reason assigned in a nol.c to a previous lo Norman innuence.t 
In many would of Saxon oiigin, as for instance in could and would, 
it was generally pronounced until a leccnt peiiod. Ilie old New 
England pronunciation of these words was coohl^ 'looubi, and Ben 
Junsun writes Fid for Pd, the popular contraction of 1 \vould. In 
UiEs ]Iionogiaphic system ibe / is alwayus written in sucli words, 
aiid it w*as of coin so articulated. We liave, on tbe oihci hand, in 
coiiforinity to the collected orthogva]>hy i.>r many words of French 
origin, recently introduced it in some cases wliere it was formeily 
silent. In the sixteenth century Englishmen wrote and laonoimced 
mndyouTs, assaut. At a later poiiod they sp.elt and articulated the 
I ill Loth ; and it is worth iioticnig that the French have done the 
same thing with respect to the former word, the soudard of 
older writers, itself a coriuption of a still earlier form, soul dar tl , 
liaving become the sol cl at of nccut times. There are many m~ 
stances in tlio English pociiy of llie sixietaitli and earlier centu- 
ries, wdicre tlio Ihpiid / stands for a syllable of itself. For exanqile, 
tbe prcteiites or particqiles daz:Jcd and huwhled must have been 
pronounced as tribyllables, d(t^:ze(ed, ItiimhekiL Tiaces of tins pio- 


III Eagllbh words of Fieuch extraction I was ofitii silcui; thus Caiew, in 
the middle of the suventeenih cenliuy, as appeals by a passage quoted by 
Alibone. under Carew, proiioniici'd faull; with a silent /, foi he rliymes it with 
/ ircate : — 

^‘Tom Caicw was next, but ho bud a fault 
That would not well stand wuth a kiui eat.’* 

f Lnnelnm, in 1575, wiole sh'O for sci oil. This proiiuucuitioii suggests a 
pmbable etymology for n ivord which has much ombarrassed le\icographeis. 
I he Icelandic noun s k rd means shin or purchinenf, whence the verbs s k rd 
and s k r li s e t j a, to widie oi rccoid. From s k i* a comes the old Danisli S k r a a, 
(})i'oiiouuced hkvo), a written ordinance or kwv, and I think also our soroU, and 
the Korm.m-Eiighsh escrow. Soiowis occurs m WyEiile (Matt, jjxiii. 5). 

In ilkhard Coer de Zion, Weber, h. 133, we fmd : 

“l/ioke eveiy mannys name tbon wiyte 
Upon a scroTce of paichcyum, &c.” 

And in Capgrave, p. 260: “ In this tyme the Lolarilis set up srrou'is at Wed- 
bimster and at Poules, with abhominabie accusaciones of hem that Iona: to the 
feiteeV’ &e. 
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ijiuciation Yci rcniam. Ignorant persons call the elm-liee ellvm^ niid 
Ittlliim is the legular nautical ijronunciation of helni.'^ 

Hie foiiner English pioiiunciation of the letter r was probahly 
much the same as in the modem French. “ iiV’ Julsud, 

IS the dog’s letter, and liurrtth in the sound, the tongue stiikmg 
the inner palate with a tiemhling about the teeth. It is sounded 
ill 111 in the hegimiing of uoxds, and more liquid m the middle and 
end, as rarer, ri_i>erF'‘ 

§ 10 . The xVnglo-Saxon aljihahet, as I have more than once had 
t ccasion to observe, had two characters corresponding to those of the 
Icelandic to expiess the two sounds of t//, which are absurdly dis- 
bngiushed b}’ man}" giammaiians as respectively the /lat and sFarjj 
niticulatioiis. According to analogy vuth the Old Northern, the 
character p should lopresent f/i m f/nii, or the Gieek & ; Hi in fZis, 
or the modern Greek A, and there is little doubt that this was their 
original force. But in Anglo-Saxon iaanuscri2ks the two are often 
coiifoundeu or mteichangeabh" emiiloyed; and some graniinaiians 
have even siqiposed that in that oi thograjiliy their sounds were iire- 
ciscly the reverse of those apjnopriated to tliciii in the Scandinavian 
idqdiahet. In any event it seems quite certain that ^\*e have in many 
cases sulistituted tiie Laid sound for the solt, and the contrary, though 
Vo cannot deteimiue when the change took 2>lace. 

§ 17 . The recent introduction of the to, in the combination vm in 
several voids, is remarkable. Whole, m the Saxon root, and tlie 
cuuesiiondmg woicl m the cognate languages, ^rcre without the to, 
and whole and its denvatives weie usually written -without it in 
English until the latter 2»ait of the sixteenth century. f So lot, 
winch m Anglo-Saxon w’as si/clt with 7 l only, occasionalty received a 
to at the same leriod. Whortleherry is an instance of the same sort. 
AVhelher the lo was ever aiticulated in lohoJe, toholesorne, or hot, wc 
cannot deteimine, hut it is difficult to account for its mtrodiiction on 
any other supposition. On the other hand, tins semivovrel lias been 
1 ejected from the orthography of many words w^liere it was once 
written and pronounced, and it is silent in pronunciation in many 
words where it is still written. Several Saxon words began with lol. 
These me all, I believe, obsolete, though we have derivatives of nvo 
of them ill lulrewarm, and loth, loathe, and loathmne. Tlieso last 
woids, as well as one or two others, retained the initial lo until the 
fifteenth ceiitmy, and it doubtless had some orthoepical force, though 


^ See note at page 349. 

f Whole may possibly be from the Anglo-Saxon w a 1 g ; but the etymologi' al 
annlog’Gs of the sister-tongues aie to the contraiy ; and as w nove'* entered nito 
file oitliography of i^hole iiUtil Anglo-Saxon was? fbi gotten, the Ueiivation horn 
iial IS more piobable. 
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we cannot pronounce upon lis precise character. It was unqiicstion- 
ahly anciently articulated Lefoie r, in sucli uords as 'lorde, ivro9ig, 
irrcHch, &c. What its precise iorce was cannot now be ascertained, 
but it appeals to have had a distinct sound in such combinations, to 
near the end of the sixteenth cenliuy, and even later it’ the authority 
of Mulcaster and Gil is to be lelied on. dlie ronner says m expiess 
terms that iu is a consonant, in the word 'W}' 0 }t(/, and CJil, nhose 
])]ionogra])hy lejects all silent letters, ictains the w iii lumtJif icrath^ 
lu retch, and tv i etched, 

From these remaiks li will be evident that our ]')resent subject is 
involved in gieat obsoiirily, but, nevin tlieless, it seems a sale conclu- 
sion, that the pronunciation of our laiiguag(j hat^sbeen upon the whole 
considerably softened, perhaps it would he more accurate to say, has 
become more confused, within the last two or three centuries, and is 
less clear, distinct, and sonorous than it was in earlier ages. I have 
endeavoured to show, in a previous lecture, "that the ait of jirmting 
is exciting a restoiative mfliicnce on English pionimciation. tllie 
study of Anglo-Saxon and Old-Enghsh giammar will bo attended 
with like results. We may therefoic hope that the further corru].!- 
tion of our orthoepy will he ai rested, and that we may recover 
something of the fulness and distinctness of articulation which ap- 
pear to have characterized the ancient English longue.'’* 


^ [On the suliject of this lecture the htudeat nviy consult with udvaiitfiGie 
n pnper i)y Dr. <Juest, ‘ On Oithogniphical Expedients,’ in the DxumJions of 
the Idiiioioyical b'odrtyf vol. in. ]*. I iicq. — En.] 
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On the Connexion between Oethoe- 

piCAL AND Syntactical CiiANGEb. 

(See p. 336). 

The follow ing lemaiks will illustiate 
what I mean by the connexion between 
oithoepical and syntactical changes. In 
all languages, and especially in those 
where there is a maiked tendency to 
the coalescence of successive articula- 
tions, as m Gieek and in English, the 
pi enunciation of consonants is much 
aifected by the character of the sounds 
which precede or which follow them. 
In modem Greek, k, preceded by y oi 
by p, takes the sound of our g hard, 
and dv KOTrro) is jn onounced ang-(jnptoli ; 
if 3T IS pieeeded by v, the v a^xsiimes the 
sound ot and the a- of the English b ; 
consequently ervv ttoeo) is pronounced 
f,eem-l>')h-noh ; r lollowing v geneially 
sounds r/, and evravda is articulated en- 
duj'-thah , rr picceded by /x is sounded 
as the Euiopean h. The consonantal 
sounds h and ft begin no Greek word , 
and in v;iiting foreign names and bor- 
rO'v\ed words in which those sounds 
oeeui, theGieeks use foi h the combina- 
tion M’r , for r7, the combination vr , so 
that Byron is spelled MiratpwE ; Bob 
w ould be Mttoptt ; dead^ inrevr ; and 
doxibU, vToixTnk. It is conceivable that 
foreign influence or other causes may so 
modify the mflexions and syntax, that 
those finals and initials, which neier 
occur in ^.uceession m one stage of a lan- 
guage, may very fiequently be bi ought 
together m anothei, and, by then re- 
ciprocal influence, much modify the 
geneial articulation of the speech. 

Other mteiestmg illustrations of the 
influence of aiticulations on each other 
will be found in the learned and curious 
Eistoiy of the Greek Aljyhabet by Pro- 
fessor Sophocles, second edition, Cani- 
biidge, United States, 1854. 

On iiage 224, and in a note on page 
225, I mentioned instances where the 
grammatical use of words had been 
changed for orthoepieal reasons. Another 
example wdiere the form of a word has 
been affected by the confusion of sounds 
is in the phrase “ God Hid you,” which 


occurs in As You Lihe lii. 3, and 
V. 4. In Syh ester’s Dubai tas, edition 
of IGll, IIII Book, IIII Day of the II 
V eek, W’e ha\ e the foim “ God dild you ” 
Speaking of the lover who diseovcis 
that his mistress owes hei fine com- 
plexion to ait, he says, — 

“ Ills cake is dough ; God dild yon, he 
will none ; 

He leaves his siut, and thus he saith 
anon,” (S:e. 

Gabriel Harvey, in a letter to Spen*^'^r 
(Hazlewood, ii. 300% wiites the phrase, 
“GodrZiZ/ye yee.” “ Youie Latme Faie- 
well is a goodly brane j’onkerly peeee of 
woik, and, Goddilge yee, I um always 
mamellously beholding vnto you for 
your bouiitifull titles.” These thiee 
foims aie evidently one woid. "Where 
a consonant is lepc.ited, we generally 
aiticulate it but once, and therefoie 
“ God ’lid” and “ God dild” aie haidly 
distinguisbablo by the ear. Dilge, again, 
is explained by the coalescence of the 
consonant d with the consonantal y of 
the following pronoun. The English g 
soft 01 j IS generally consideied us a 
compound consonant consisting of d and 
s7i, but it may, with greater accuracy, 
be re-solved into d and y consonant. If 
to the word year we prefix a cZ, we 
obtain ym*, and d-{-year more tiuly 
lepresents this sound than d-{'Slieai^ 
which is, veiy neaily, d-^s-\~yetu . 
Hence, God dilge ye is, m sound, almost 
exactly eqmvalent to God Hid ye. 

Although Enghsh articulation has long 
tended to insert the y consonant where 
It does not belong, rather than to sup- 
press it where it does, yet the examples 
collected in Xares under God xld, as 
well as the concurrent use of God yield 
in similar combinations, show almost 
conclusively that the latter is the oii- 
ginal, the foimer a corrupted form. The 
etymology, God shield, is quite impio- 
bable. Halliwell, Glossary, gives dilde, 
to protect, as Anglo-Xorman, but ho 
cites no authority, and I find no evidence 
of the existence of such an Anglo-Xoiman 
woid. 
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§ 1 . Poverty uf t])e English l.ingiuge m rhyme's. § 2 . Pithiie^s of tlie PvomriKe 
languages ill 1 hyinC'*. § o, A])sence <»f ih} me', in (Jieek ami Latin. § 4 . 
ile}>etitioii uf sounds. § 5 . Oi 114111 of rhymes. § G. Opinions of Pa gei 
AsOiem, Sir Philip Sidney, Ben Juiison, and hlilton on iliyme. § 7 . Pie- 
doiniiiance of liiyme. § 8. Iiillueiice of gKuiimatical infle.\iuns xi}'in 
pioboily. § 9 . Licences m iliyme*-'. 

§ 1. An iiuportaut difference between tlio great classes of languages 
uhicli we have considered in former lectures — those, namely, 
abounding in grammatical indexious, and those compaiatively desti- 
tute of them— is the more ready adaxilabiiity ot‘ the inflected tongues 
to the conventional forms of x><^Gtical composition. In other words, 
rliey more easily accommodate themselves to those laws of mTuiige- 
meiit, sequence, and recurience of sound — of iliytlim, metre, and 
rhmne — ^by ivliich veise adiliesses itself to the sensuous car, and 
’enables that oigaii, without re I eveiice to the subject, xmrxiort, or rbe- 
torical chaiucltT of a given wnalmg, to deleiinmo wiiether it is poetry 
or prose. An olivious element m tins facility of application io 
poetical^ use is the independence of tlie laws of poMtpai in s\nta>: 
which belongs especially to mileoicil dangiMges ;'f(jr it la evidently 
much easier to give a xn'osodi^’al form lo a jKn’iod if we aio unre- 
stricted in the arraiigemeut ol the w’ords wdiich conifiose it, than if 
the xiarts of sjeeeh are bound to a certain niilexible oidcr of succes- 
sion. Metrical convenieircc has intrudiical inversion among the 
allowable licences of English poetry, and some modern rvriters have 
indulged in it to a very questionable extent ; but at all events its use 
is necessarily very limited, aixd it cannot be emxiloyed at all without 
some loss of jiei’spiouity. A more mi])oriaiii jiootical advantage ot a 
fioxioiml grammar is the abundance of consonances which necessarily 
characterizes it. Wherever there are uniform terminations for number, 
gender, case, conjugation, and other grammatical accidents, wdiore 
there are augmentative, diminutive, and frequentative fonns, there 
of. course thiare must be a corresponding coxiiousness of rhymes. 

^ English, possessing few inflexions, has no large classes of similar end- 
ings. On the contrary, it is rich in variety of terminations, and for 
that reason poor in consonances. Tiie number of English wurds 
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\vii:cli liave r.o ilijme in tlie language, au<l wliicn, of course, cannc't 
be placed at tlio end of a line, is very gTeat. Of tlie words 
Yvdilker’s ‘riiiy ruing Dictionary,’ five or six thousand at least ar*^ 
Y\ itliout iliymes, and consequently can be einployc<l at the end ol a- 
verse only by tiansposing tlie accent, coupling them with an inipci- 
fect consonance, or constiiicting an artificial rhyme out of two wunh. 
Of this class arc veiy many important woids w’cll adapted for poetic 
use, such as wanuth^ mouthy trolf, mnsio^Tjreadth, width, 

ihidli, 8tlo^'i\ honovr, drive, ivorsht}), circle, ejdc, eartlibora, Iron, 
clti UK, author, echo ; others, hke cotirnfje, 7ie/’o, which rhyme only 
with vrords that cannot be used in serious poetiy; otheis again 
which have hut a single consonance, as lahe, astrolabe, hudh, 
strength. Our poverty of rhyme is perhaps the greatest fomial difil- 
culty in English poetical composition. In the infancy of our litera- 
tine it was felt by Chaucer, who concludes the ‘Complaint of ?da;s 
oii'l Tenus’ with tins lamentation ; — 

‘‘ And el^e to me A is a gie.'t pr-nannf^e, 

Sitli lime jh Enghhh lialh soeh o»-Ui.ire, 

To follow void iy woid the canons Ae, 

Of Graiiuson, ilour of hem thit ma\e m Fiann< e ” 

Thesuccessoisof Chaucer have felt the huiden of the emhaiiassrnenl, 
if they have not echoed the comijlanit. 

Walkei’s ‘Hliyming Dictionary’ contains about thirt}^ thousand 
werds, mcludmg the different inflected forms of the same vord. In 
this list the number of different endings is nut less than fourteen or 
fifteen thousand ; and inasmuch as there are in the same list five ttv 
SIX thousand words .or eiahiigs without rlynne, as I have already 
stated, there reman^i about nine tlioiisand rhymed endings to tweiily- 
five thousand words, so that the average number of avoids to an 
ending, or, w Inch comes to the same thing, the number of rhymes to 
the avoids capable of rhyming, would be less than three. The 
‘ rdiyming Dictionaiy ’ indeed contains scaicely half tlie English words 
admissible in poetiy, and, of those that foim its vocabulary, many 
are wholly iiii-Enghsh and unauthorized, but there is no reason 
to suppose that the proportions -would be changed' by extending 
the list. 

§ 2. If w-e compare our owm with some of the Eomance languages, 
vre shall find a surprising difference in the relative abundance and 
scarcity of rhymes. 

The Spanish poet Y'riarte, in a note to his poem ‘ La M-fisica,’ 
states the number of endings in that language at three thousand nine 
hundred only, among w'hich are a large number that occur only 
in a single word. Kow, as the Spamsh vocabulaiy is a copious 
one, -we shall he safe in saymg that there are jirohably moie than 
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thirty tlionsand Spanish words capahlc of being cm]>loyed in poetrjn 
Tlic mllexions aie very niiincrous ; and while our vcib love admits 
of but seven forms, namely, love, loves, lovesfc, lovctli, lovedest, 
loving, and loved, the conespoiidnig S[)anish verb a mar has nioie 
than fifty. Komis distinguish the munbers ; pronouns and axljec- 
tives generally, and ai tides always, both genders and numbers; 
and we may assume that the words, upon an average, admit of 
at leahi tluee lonns. This wmuld give about one hunt] red thou- 
sand 'hrms with less than four thousand endings, or twenty-five 
rhymes to every woid. This is but a rough estimate, and it must 
be observed that, from tlie stiictness of the laws of Castilian ] a o- 
sody, as comiured with the Italian, many rhymes which Tasso 
wmld have used without scruple would bo disa])proved in Bpamsh, 
except in ballads and other popular poetry. Woids of the sidug 
chiHs, whose consonance depends wdiolly on grammatical ending, 
are s])aringly couidcd, and absolute coincidence of sound is dis- 
allowed, as in most other languagenS. Hence, while am aba and 
c a 1 1 a b a would be regarded as a licence, h a 1 1 a b a and c a 1 1 a b a 
would be inadmissible. For tins reason, and because also the article 
and other unimportant words cannot well be used at the end of a 
verse, the number of Spanish rhymes available in i)ractice is consi- 
derably less than the calcnlation I have just given ^vould make it. 

I am inclined to believe that the endings are more numerous, and 
consecpiently the rhymes feiver, in Italian than in Spanish, although 
still Vxjiy abundant as compaied with the poverty of Englisli conso- 
nances ; and this may explain the "greater freedom ot the Italian 
poets m the use of them. Tasso even employs identical rhymes 
almost as liberally as Gower ; and in the second canto of the ‘ Genisa- 
lemra<| Liberata ’ 1 find the following pan s ; — V lenc convieiie, 
face ^erb and face noun, voti devoti, immago mago, 
i ni p 0 n 0 a pi p o n e , irresolute solute, r i v e 1 i v c 1 i , 
esecutrice y endicatrice, volto participde and volto 
noun, spiri sospiri, lament i rammenti tormenti, 
sole console, compiacque piacque, and nearly twenty 
more equally objectionable on the score of too perfect consonance. 

Poverty in rhyme is one of the reasons why the talent of impro- 
visation, so common and so astonishingly developed in degree in 
Italy, is almost unknown, in England and America.*^ Besides 


* To tho^ who have not witnessed the readiness and dexterity of Italian 
improvisatori, their perfuimances are incredible, and they are pexhaps even 
^re inexplicable to those who have listened to them. The following is an 
instance which fell under my own observation : An eminent improvisatore, in 
Sliding an evening in a pnvate circle, was invited to give some specimens of 
his art.' He composed and declaimed several short poems on subjects suggested 
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tlie ease of rLymingj tlie general flexibility of tlie Italian langiia% 
and its gi-eat freedom of syntactical movement, as compared with the 
rigidity of most other European tongues, adapt it to the ihythinical 
structure of verse as remarkably as the abundance of similar in- 
flexional endings facilitates the search for rhymes. It is this quality 
of flexibility of arrangement w^hich gives it so great an advantage 
over the Spanish in ease of versification, notwithstanding the gieater 
number of like terminations in the latter. The structure of the 
Spanish period, -whether in poetry or in prose, is comparatively 
cumbrous and formal ; there are fewer dactylic feet, and le&s variety 
of accentuation ; and hence it does not so readily accommodate itself 
to a metrical disposition of words as the Italian, which has the 
additional convenience of dropping or retaining the final vowel in 
many cases at pleasure. 

§ 3. It has been thoi^ht singular that with the multitude of like 
terminations, and the great sensibility of the Greek and Latin ear, 
neither rhyme, alliteration, nor accent should have become a metrical 
element, but that, on the contrary, repetition of sound in all its 
forms should have been sedulously avoided. But tbe very abundance 
of similar endings suggests the reason why they were not used as a 
formal ingredient in the structure of verse. That w^hicli constantly 
forces itself iix>on us, we do not seek after, but rather aim to avoid. 
It would therefore have been a dep)artin-e from the principles of a 
taste so fastidious as that of the classic ages, artificially to multiply 
and emphasize coincidences of sound w^hich, by the laws of the lan- 
guage, were continually presenting themselves unsolicited. The 
frequent recurrence of like sounds in those languages was unavoid- 
able ; it was a gi’ammatical necessity ; and if such sounds had been 
designedly introduced as rhymes, and thus made still more conspi- 
cuous, they could not but have been as offensive to the delicacy of 
ancient ears as excessive alliteration is to our own. To them such 


by us, with scarcely a moment’s preparation. They were in a gi eat variety of 
metres, and very often accommodated to houts rim^s, or blank rhymes, furnished 
by the party, and purposely made as disparate as possible. In one instance he 
communicated to me piivately the generri scope of thought to be woven into a 
sonnet, and proposed that the party should furnish the blank ihymes, a subject, 
and two lines from any Italian poet winch might occur to us. He was then to 
V accommodate the proposed train of thought to the rhymes and the subject, 
and to introduce the two verses which should be suggested. The rhymes w’ere 
prepared, and the subject given was the Fenhulfe, I remember but one of 
the lines which he was lequired to interweave. It was, 

“ Vattene in pace, alma beata e beila! ” 

(Depart m peace, fair and blessed soul!) 

The sonnet, really a very spirited one, was composed and ready for delivery in 
less time than we had spent in collecting and arranging the rhymes. 

Eku. Lan. e 
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obvious coinculenCGS appeared too gross to be regarded as proper 
insiriimcntaliiies in so otbcrial an art as poetry, and they constructed 
a ])roso<ly depending simply upon llio subtlest element of articula- 
tion, ibe quantity or relative lengtli of the vowels. 

d’lio fastidiousness of taste increases with its refinement, and in- 
deed, in many cases, tlie one is but anotber name for tlie other. 
Wben tlie ])oetic forms of classic Greece and Ivome became more 
multifarious, and tbo rules of piosody and metrical stiuctnro more 
and moie distinctly defined, we observe greater care in the avoidance, 
not merely of end-rbymes, but of all repetitions of sound, both in 
poetry and x>rose. There are some tiaccs of tbc employment of 
rhyme and assonance in mere popular literature at a very remote 
period ; and though none of the great poets of antiquity are supposed 
to have intentionally intioduccd either, yet their comparatively fre- 
quent occurrence in the woihs of Hesiod seems to show that in his 
time no very great pains were taken to exclude them. The extant 
works of Hesiod comprise about twenty-three hundred lines or 
verses, and I find in these poems thirty pairs of consecutive rlijincs, 
and about twenty instances where the same termination occurs 
with one or two intervening verses. In twice that number of verses 
in the ‘ Iliad ’ and the ‘ Odyssey ’ I observe but twenty pairs of con- 
secutive rhymes, generally repetitions of the same words, and 
about thirty lecurreuces of rhymes separated by one or two lines. 
The diflerence between tbo two ])octs is not likely to have boon acci- 
dental, and it is not imprubablo that the more numerous ciitical 
revisions wliich the works of Homer passed through eliminated 
some instances of what to the Greek ear was offensive. The rhymes 
in Hesiod in many cases occur in catalogues of pauper names, and it is 
possible that they were designedly employed as helps to the memory, 
which would be more needed in a mere list of names tlian in a con- 
nected nanutivo. It sliouH be observed, wdth reference to both He- 
siod and Homer, that the ancient accentuation in many instances 
doubtless made the rhymes much less conspicuous to the ear than 
they are by the modern modes of scanning; but still they could 
hardly have failed to be noticed. 

The ancients in general avoided resemblances of sound in jirose 
with almost equal solicitude, though they were perhaps even less 
scrupulous with regard to the repetition of the same word than wo 
are in English ; but theie are passages in some of tlie more primi- 
tive prose writers where coincidence of syllable seems almost sought 
for. There is an example of this in Herodotus,* familiar to every 
schoolboy : — 

Tohri vap^ or(pla't yivofievoim KpoKotdKoi<n rolcTL iv ryci atpLactiycn^ 


^ ii, 69. 
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The monotony of this passage must haye struck every ear ; and if, as 
some suppose, the ancient Gieeks, like the modem, pronounced the 
diphthong oi like i or our long e, the effect of so many repctirions 
must have keen still more disagreeable. It would seem, tlien, that 
m the less artificial periods of Greek Iiteiatui*e, coincidence of sound, 
in poetry and prose, if unsought for, was 3'et not very bcmpiilously 
avoided, and the S3rstematic lejection of it is one of the refinements 
of a later age. There are, however, many instances where fastidious 
Greek and Latin writers of the most pohshed ages of ancient litera- 
ture have, intentionally or unintentionally, admitted more or less per- 
fect consonances and repetitions of sound. Ovid has many rlij-iiiing 
couplets, and Cicero says in prose, “ helium autem ita s ii s c i p i a t u r 
nt nihil aliiid nisi pax qu£esita v i d e a t u r.” Landor notes that the 
great orator in one of his moral treatises uses the veib 0 s s 11 m 111 
some of its foims seven times in fourteen lines. The same critical 
trifler has spent some of his many houi-s of laborious idleness in 
hunting up cacojihonies of various sorts in Plato, to whom he seems 
to owe a particular gnidge ; but, neveitheless, it was certainly a 
rule of both Greek and Latin composition, that rdi coincidences of 
sound, except those of quantity in verse, weie to he avoided. 

§ 4 . Notwithstanding the modem love of consonance, we in 
general abstain from it where it is not essential to the form of com- 
position employed, and a rhyming couplet 111 blank verse, except 
occasionally at the end of a iiaragmiih in dramatic or dithyramhic 
poetry, is felt at once as an unwarrantable licence. Pihymo strikes 
us no less disagreeably" if it liap>pens to occur between two emphatic 
words in prose, as does also a metrical stiucture, which, unless it is 
wholly accidental, has much the same effect as a dancing stej> In the 
walk of a reverend senior. Those who are acquainted with the ad- 
mirably told Geiman tales of Musaeus will remember the comic, 
mock-heroic air tin-own over the narrative by the occasional intro- 
duction of a succession of iambics, and om- newspapers often contain 
prose articles rendered equally ludicrous by interspersing rhyming 
words now and then. There are indeed instances in rhetoric, both 
ancient and modern, of the happy emiiloyunent of like sounds, but 
the attempt to introduce them artificially into oiatory generally 
serves no other pin-pose than to exemplify the jiroverh, and to prove 
experimentally that “ there is but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.” It is remarkable that neither the fine ear of Pisher 
Ames, nor the taste of his dignified audience, was offended by the 
repetitions of sound in a passage of liis celebrated speech on the 
British Treaty : — This day we iinderfake to render account to the 
tvidows and orphans whom our decision will mcha; to the wu-etches 
that will be roasted at the stake ; to our counliy,” &c. &c. Here, 
of course, the consonance could not have been other than an acci- 
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dental one, but it does not appear to have been noticed as a blemish, 
tbongli in general snob coincidences are peculiarly disagreeable. 
Tlie Bpanisb ear is so nice on tlris point, according to an eimncnt 
writer of that nation, that the a son ant or imporibet liiyme, wlpic 
the vowels are the same, with ditferent consonants, as fame^ state, 
make, cane, though it is employed as an element of verse in certain 
poetic forms, is offensive in prose, if the asonantes happen to 
terminate two or tlneo phrases or members of a period in near suc- 
cession."^ 

There is perliaiis a further reason why coincidence of sound should 
have been unsought on the one hand, and disregarded on the other, ’ 
if it chanced to occur in Greek poetry. The bardic lays of ancient 
Greece were piobably not committed to writing, and thc}^ were 
chanted or sung at entertainments, public or private. ISTow, though 
persons taught the modern schoolboy smg~^ong way of reading 
poetry strongly emphasize the rhyme, yet yii singing, or in modu- 
lated recitation, we scaicely observe it wlien it occurs, or miss it 
when it does not. Wo cannot mdeed positively say that a like dif- 
ference existed between ancient reading and chaiitiug, but it is not 
violently improbable that, when the ‘ Theogony ’ or the ‘ Works and 
Days’ of Hesiod were sung by the author or his successors, his 
rhymes may have passed unnoticed ; and with respect to Hoinei , 
whose immortal poems were handed down horn age to age by oral 
delivery and transmission, it may bo supposed, as already hiiiied, 
that when they were written down, and edited, as wo know llioy 
were, by a long succession of copyists and scholiasts, original pecu- 
liarities, now felt to be unpleasant departiues from the received 
canons of poetry, were struck out. 

§ 5. To discuss the historical origin of rhyming vcrsificalion 
^ would lead me too far from my subject. The word rhyme is not 
^ derived from tho Grfeco-Latin rhythm us. It is of original Gothic 
slock, and ought to cast off the Greek garb, in which the pedantic 
affectation of classical partialities, and the desire to help the theory 
that ascribes to the thing, as well as to the name, a Latin origin, 
have dressed it. The proper siielling is simply rime, and tlioiigh 
rhyming cannot be shorvn to have been practised among the Gothic 
tribes earlier than elsewhere in Europe and the East, yet it probably 
sprang up among them s]pontaneously, as the natural poetical form 
of the language, just as it did among some of the Onental nations. 
In any event, the current supposition that its first invention belongs 


* Ann en la prosa les ofende el mero asonante qnondo se halla en palabras 
qiie terminan el sentido de fxases poco distantes anas de ostras."’ — YiiiAnriii, 
notes to La Ilfision, 
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lo tlie iiionkisll poetry of the middle ages, and that otlier modern 
theoiy which traces it to the Celtic hards, rest alike on a very in» 
sufficient foundation. But whether it was indigenous to tlie Gothic 
nations or not, it fell in so naturally with the love cf alliteration 
and other coincidence of sound which characterizes all the branches 
of that great faniib% that it found ready acceptance among them as 
soon as models of rl lymmg versification were presented to them. 

§ 6. The passionate admirers of classical literature in the six- 
teenth century stoutly ojjposed the employment of rhyme, as a 
barbarous innovation on the consecrated forms of the art. Eoger 
•fischam says that Cheke and Watson held our “ rude beggaily 
rhyming to have Leon first biought into Italy by Gothes and 
Himnes,” and that to ‘^follow rather the Gothes in rhyming than 
the Gieekes in trew versifying, were even to cate acorns wutli swyiu'*, 
wdien WQ may freely eatc wffieate bread amonges men.” Sir Philip 
Sidney complains of contemporaneons English poetry that ‘^onc 
verse did hut beget another ; ” and so the wffioio became a confused 
masse of -words with a tinkling sound of ryme baiely accompanied 
with reason.” But this is probably to be regarded less as a censure 
of the use than the abuse of rhyme, for, though he himself comjiosed 
ill almost all known ancient meties, yet lie wrote by prefer ence in 
rhymed verse, and used double, triple, and compoiuided rhymes 
with great freedom. He moreover formally defends rhyme in the 
fullo-wing passage : — 

“Now of veisifying there arc two sorts, the one ancient the other 
niodcrne : the ancient marked the quantitic of each syllabic, ami 
accoiding to that framed his verse: the moderno observing only 
number, with some regard of the accent, the chief life of it siiuuleili 
in that like soniidiug of the words, which we call ryme. YYliethm- 
of these he the more excellent wwld bearc many speeches, the 
ancient, no doubt, more fit fur musickc, both w'ords and time uhser\ - 
ing quantity, and more fit lively to expresse clivers passions, liy lltc 
low or lofty sound of the well-weighed syllable. The latter likewise 
-^vith his ryme stnkcth a certain mnsickc to the ear ; and in fine, 
since it doth delight, though by another way, it ohtaiiieth the same 
purpose, there being in eithc'r sw-eetnesse, and -^vantiiig in ueithei’ 
majestie ; and truly the English, before any vulgar language 1 know', 
is fit for both sorts.” 

Ben Jonson’s opinion of rhyming verse \vas more unfavourable, 
and he thus expresses his dklike of it : — 

“ Rime, the lack of finest wits, 

That expresseth but by fits 

Tine conceits. 


Defence of Poesie, ninth edition, p. 561. 
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Spoiling sen.scs of tlieir treasure, 

Cosening judgment with a meaisuie, 

But Lilse weight. 

Wresting words fiom their true calling, 

Paoppmg verse for fear of falling 
To the gioiind ; 

Joining syllaLles, di owuinn letters, 

Fasting vowels, as with letters 

They nere liound. 

He that fust invented thee, 

May Ill’s j’oints toimonted he, 

Cramp’d for ever ! 

Still may syllables jane vitli time, 

Still may reason wnrre with rime, 

Resting never,” »&c. &c. 

Milton condemns rhyme as “ the invention of a barbarous age, to 
set off wretched matter and lame metre ; giac’t indeed since by the 
use of some himoiis modern jiocts, earned away by custom, but 
much to their own vexation, hindrance, and cons ti amt, to expiess 
many things otherwise and for the most part worse than else they. 

would have exprest them a thing of itself to all judicious 

eares tnveal and of no trno musical delight;'^ and he coiigiatulates 
himself on having in * Paradise Lost’ sot the first example in English 
epic of avoiding “the jingling sound of like endings,” and thus 
restored “to Heioic Poem ancient liberty from the troiihlcsome and 
modern bondage of rimeing.” 

It can hardly he said that Milton’s experiment was a successful 
one, for the slowness with wdiich bis great ]>ocm won its way to 
public favour is doubtless in some measure to be ascribed to its 
rejection of what the English ear demanded as an essential con- 
stituent of the poetic form. Milton has had many imitators, hut 
blank verse has as yet established itself as a legitimate mode of 
English versification only in the heroic metro. The final rejection 
of rhyme fiom the metrical system of our language is as improbable, 
indeed as impossible we may say, as the abandonment of accentual 
rhythm and the retiuii to prosodical quantity. 

§ 7. Until the seventeenth century, the ear of modern Europe 
was so little wearied with rhyme, that, in spite of the protestations 
of the classical school, it fairly revelled in this new element of 
metrical sweetness. The same rhyme was often carried through a 
great number of verses, and in many poems all the stanzas have the 
same set of terminations ; a sufficient variety to satisfy the taste of 
the times being obtained by differently arranging the rhymes in 
consecutive stanzas. Satiety at last produced a reaction which 
concurred with other influences in restricting the use of like endings, 
and we often meet with evidences of a disposition to avoid the use of 
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repetitions of sound in proso. Thus the Germans say Auf- imd 
N 1 e d e r gang for A u f g a n g iind Nicdergang; the 8 paniards 
facil~y subitamente for facilmente y subitamente, 
and we /car- and sqftly, iox fairly and softly. The Tiiscen canzone, 
111 winch the consonances arc “ few and far between,” saows that 
even the rhyine-IoTing Italian feels the necessity of making the 
recurrence of this ornament less fiequent, and its regularity less 
palpable, m the highest order of lyric pjoetry than in lighter com- 
positions. The modern licence in the use of rhymes has groivn, in 
great measure, out of a weariness ol peipetual repetition, but it is 
partly founded on the example of earher poets, who are mistakenly 
supposed often to have used imperfect rhymes, when in fact, in the 
orthoepy of their times, the consonance was complete. 

§ 8 . The articulation, and, consequently, the prosody of languages, 
are much affected by the character of their grammatical inflexions. 
Where inflexions exist, the syntactical relations of the words and 
the intelligibility of the period depend upon them, and they must 
consequently be pronounced with a certain distinctness. The or- 
thoepy of most languages inclines to make the inflexioiial element 
conspicuous. If it consists in the addition of syllables to the radical, 
then a principal, or at least a secondary accent ^vlll fall u])on some 
of the ^'anahie syllables. The vowels, though few in numlier, will 
be of fiequent occurrence, open in articulation, and broadly distin- 
guished from each other. The consonants will be clear and detached 
in their pronunciation. It inflexion is made by vowcl-chango, the 
vowels will be numeious and suhtilely distinguished, and tlie con- 
sonants, though moiG numerous, will become relatively less promi- 
nent. Examples of this may he found on the one hand in the 
small number of vowel-sounds and the clear staccato orticiilafiou 
of the consonants in Italian and Spanisli, and on the other in the 
ohsciuity of tlie consonants and the multiplied shades of vowel- 
sound m the Danish. So lung as the picdominaut mode of infic'xion 
in English was by the lettei-cliange, the attention was constantly 
drawn to the essential quality of the vowel, and even a sliglit 
difference in this respect struck the eai more forcibly than at present , 
when inflexion by terminal augment is so commoii. Hence, a 
departure from the law of strict consonance was much less likely to 
be tolerated, and I am persuaded that the number of imperfect 
rhymes in old English authors will be found to bo constantly fewer 
as wo advance in tlie knowledge of their ortlioepy. 

§ 9 . After the introduction of Norman woids, with their angniciita- 
tivo inflexions, the system of letter-change fell into great con fusion, 
and all well-grounded principle of declension and conjugation seems 
to have been lost sight of. The derangement of the sti'ong in- 
flexions continued for centuries, and the poets took advantage of this 
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to vary the characteristic vowel in almost any way that suited the 
convenience of their rhjnnes. Guest sneei s at the ignorance of those 
who suppose that Spenser’s licences in this respect were unauthor- 
ized innovations of his own, but I cannot assent io this view of the 
subject. For though Spenser may lia^'c found in ballads and other 
popular literature i>rcccdents for most of his inflexional extrava- 
gances, yet some of them, at least, were violations of the analogies 
of the language, and witlioiit the sanction of any real aulhoritative 
example. But the licences of Spenser were by no means hmiied to 
anomalous r owel-changes, for ho abbreviated or elongated words for 
the sake of ihythm or consonance as iinscrupiduusly as he substituted 
an open vowel for a close, or the contrary. Wo have already seen 
that he resolved the diphthongal i into its elements, and made like a 
dissyllable rhyming with seek, and with equal boldness he cuts 
down cJiensh to cherry, that he may iiair it olf with merry, embathe 
to embay, for the sake of a rhyme to muay, and converts contrary 
into a verb by dropping the final vowel ; on the other hand, he 
lengthens nobless into nobeless, and dazzled into dazzeled, Thomas 
Heywood uses double and triple rhymes with much grace and 
dexterity, and it is the moie remarkable that so export a versifier 
should have allowed himself to disguise so important a word as 
Deity for the sake of a consonance ; — 

By the leflex of lustii'c and true ])iety, 

It drawes to coulempliition of a Diety.” 

This, however, is but a tamo licence conpiared to that by which, in 
tbo third book of the ^ Hicvarcbie,’ lie reduces tb<‘ goodly iiolysyllablo 
intoxicated to the bumble form of Bui Heywood, lilvc many 

old English writers, 'was of opinion tliat man is the lord, not the 
slave of language, and he often proved a hard masfer to the words 
that served him. 

The groat number of English •words which arc incapable of rhyme, 
and the few winch agree in any one of our iiumerons endings, reduce 
the poet to a very limited variety of choice, and there are many 
pairs of words which are foimd as invariably together as length and 
strength, breath and death, or wealth and stealth, gold and cold. 
When you see frivolity at the end of a line, you do not need your 
eyes to tell you jollity caimot be far off; 'nioimtuins and foun- 
tains are as indissolubly united in rh3une as they are in physical 
geography ; and if a pqet qualifies an object as frig id, he never fails to 
inform you in the next line that it is also rigid. 


* On the same page (edition of 1635, p. 134-), there is a catachresis in the 
employment of iTidenturing, which makes it very enigmatical to all leaders 
except those who know how legal indentures were anciently drawn up and cut 
apart. 
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Tlie consequence of this i)erpctnal repetition is a weariness of all 
exactness in rhymes, and a tendency to great licence in the use of 
imperfect consonances. The jiroper relief is to he found, not in a 
self-indulgent laxity, a repudiation of the fettei s of verse, hut in a 
hold leturn to the poetical wealth, hotli of form and suhslance, of 
our ancient tongue ; and the certainty tliat we shall there find unex- 
hausted, though long neglected, mines of ores and gems, sliould he, 
for poetic natures, an argument of no small force for the study of 
primitive English. 

There are, in both the Gothic and the Homance languages, ccpiiva- 
lonts or suhstitutes for rhyme, some of which have not heen employed 
at all, otheis not systematically, in Enghsh poetiy. The introduc- 
tion of them well deserves inquiry, and the character of these 
devices, and the possibility of their restoration as metrical elements, 
will he considered and illustrated in other lectures. 
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LECTURE XXIY. 

ACCENTUATION AN3:> BOUliLE BTIYMES. 

§ 1. Accent and qiinntity ; ancient metros. § 2. Metre of the '^Ormulnm.^ § 3. 
New poetic foi ms : doulde rhymes. § 4. Accentuation: accent in the six- 
teenth century: change of accent. § 5. English piosndy aflccted by tlie 
iiumher of monosyllabic woids. § 6. liesnscitaiion of polysyllabic rhj’-me: 
obscure endings. § 7. Influence of double ihymes m increasing the piopor- 
tiou of Latin woids. § 8. Pioposed revival of ancient inflexions m poetiy. 

§ 1. The modes of consonance wliicli may be, and by different 
nations have been, empiloyed as essential clenioiits of the poetical 
form, are veiy various. The prosody or metrical sj'stem of the 
classical languages is founded on qnantitj?-, that of modern literature 
on accentuation. Eacli system necessarily excludes the cliaiacter- 
istic element of the other, not indeed from accidental coincidence, or 
altogether from consideiation in practice, hut IVom theoretical im- 
portance as an mgiedient. m poetic measure. Quantity, as cmjdoyed 
by the ancients, has been generally supposed to consist simply m tlie 
length or relative duration ordiffeient syllahles in time of utterance.**' 
To us mere ttnauiity is so mappieciable, llial. we cannot comjirehend 
how it could be made the basis of a metrical system. It is difficult 


* The temis long and short, employed in popular English orthoepy, are 
usually wholly misapplied. 1^1 ost ut our vowels have two long sounds, and 
the conespoiiding short sounds are often expressed not by the same, bnt by 
diiiereut letteis. I'he propriety of the terms long aud short, as truly desenptive 
appellations, expressive, simply, of relative duration m time, is, to say the least, 
very questionable, even when applied to cases wheie the same clia meter is 
employed foi both. It is not true that short sounds, simply by a more leisurely 
utteiance, necessarily i>ass into long ones, and uce W'sCt, for, if so, the short 
X'owels of a slow dclweiy would be the long ones of a lapid pioiiunciation, which 
is by no means the fact. An attentive examination of the position of the organs 
of speech xvill shoxv that between longs and shorts there is, generally at least, 
a difference in quality as well as in time. Syllables long by position, indeed, 
require moie time lor their utteiance than ordinary slioit syllables, because ihey 
contain a greater number of successive aiticulatioiis, but here, in moileiii 
orthoepy, the length is a property of the syllable, not of the x^owel alone. How 
far, and in what way, position actually modifaed the pronunciation of the vowel 
itself, m andent prosody, cannot now he determined, and of course xve do not 

know "whether in that case prosodical length belonged to the wwel, more or less 
than in modem articulation* 
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to believe that, witli any supposable sensibility of ear to 11 ic flow of 
time, a prosody could liave been founded on tliai single accident of 
sound ; and we caimot resist the persuasion that thcie entiaed into 
ancient piosody some yet midiscoverd clement, some peculiauty of 
articulation or intonation, tliat was as influential as the mere tempo- 
ral length of vowels in giving a rhythmical character to a succession 
of syllables which, with the supposed ancient accentuation, is, to our 
eais, undisimguishable fiom prose. 

Although, for want of appropiiate native terms, we employ Latin 
and Greek designations ot feet and measures, 3 ^et our modern 
accentual rhythm is in no sense an equivalent of the ancient 
temporal prosody, as it has sometimes been considered, but it 
is its representative, and, like some other representatives, very 
far from being a truthful expression of the primary constituency 
for whicli it answers. It is for this reason that every attempt 
to naturalize the classical metres in English verse, except m the 
very disputable case of the hexameter, has proved a palpable 
failme, and is in fact a delusion, because, from the want of parity 
between accent and quantity, they cannot strike the ear alike, 
and tlieiefore the eye alone, or the fingers which count off the 
feet, can find any resemblance between the ancient metie and 
the modern. Indeed, vhat we imitate is not the original, but 
a figment which we have fabricated and set up in the place of it. 

Simmias of Bhodes, and other half-forgotten ancient tilflers, 
wrote short jiicces in verses of different lengths, arranged in such 
succession that, when wiitten clown, the poem presented to the eye 
the form of an egg, an altar, a two-hladcd battle-axe, or a pair of 
wings ; and the likeness here was as real between the poem and the 
object as it is between modern and ancient hexameters or Horatian 
metres. 

The frequent coincidence between Latin prosodical cpiantity and 
the Italian accent in the same words, and other points of ai)parent 
similarity in articulation, anthorizo the belief that in somul those 
two languages resemble each other more nearly than any other 
pair of ancient and modern tongues, and of course, if ancient 
metres were capable of reproduction anywhere, it should ho in 
Italy. Nevertheless, the attempt has hardly been made, except 
by way of experiment, and then with no such results as to 
encourage repetition.* What w^e call ancient metres have proved 


* The Latin metres were fashioned upon, and bon owed from, those of the 
Greeks, and the copy may be supposed to have been, m its essential features, 
closely conformable to the original ; but it is a remarkable fact, that, m the pro- 
nimciation of the two languages -which now represent the Greek and the Latin, 
there is a difference that seems to point to a coiiesponding distinction in the 
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best adapted to langiiaj^’cs wliose articulation differs most widely 
from tliai of tlie classic tongues, and tlic success of tbcse metres 
has been in the inverse ratio of tlioir actual resemblance to the 
prosodj^ from Avluch they have taken their nnnit's. The more 
explosive the accentuation, the more numeions the consonants, 
the loss clear and ]nire the vowel, the more (olerable the modern 
travesty of the ancient metre; and the hexameter has hecome 
naturalized in Germany, not because it is like, but because it is 
unlike, the classical veise whose name it beaus, and tlieicforo is 
suited to a laugnago of a totally dilteicni ortbot'pical character/*’ 
The pentameter has also, hut vivltd Mincrud, been introduced 
into Gorman, and the use of this most disagreeahle and unmo- 
lodious of measures has, for an un-Gcrmanic ear at least, S]_)oiled 
what would otherwise ho some of the finest poems in all the 
literature, t 


orthoepy of the ancient mother-tongues. In Italian, not uniformly, certainly, hut 
m the great majority of cases, the accent, or stress of vou’e, falls on the syllaUe 
which, in the corresponding Latin word, was prnsoilicnlly long. In modem 
Greek, on the other hand, no such coincidence hetu'een the jnesent accent and 
the ancient q^nautity exists, and the accentuation is alisolutely imlependent oi 
the ancient metiical value of the syllables in the same voids. Hence, though 
modern Italtm poetry has assumed a new chai actor by the adoption of new 
metres, and especially by the fetters of rhyme, yet thoio is vciy possibly some 
resemblance b(‘tween the rhythms of iiKKlern and aiioit'iit lioniau bards, vheicas 
modern Greek ini'asures, whi(‘h nie acceutiial and not tempoial, and the proso- 
dical movement of ancient Hellenic poidry, seem t.o hiui' nothing m eomnioii. 
The pai tial lesomblaiice between the old Laim (jiiaiiiily and the new Italian 
acceiituatjon is one of the circumstances that sei V(' to (uplain why, cvm after 
the introduction of modern rhymes and modem moasmes into Latin poetry, the 
classical meiies were also kept up in metlia-yal Laim, and both systems of 
prosody employed concurrently. It is true, that even after the first appeal aiice 
of the accentual, or, as the most important early ibrm of it is ealh'd, tlie political 
metre of modern Greek, hexameters and other X'crses constructed alter the 
ancient mles sometimes occur, but the co-existence of the two systems was 
much less general, an<l of biiefer duration, in Greece than in Italy. 

* The greater proportion of unaccented syllables in German renders that 
language better suited to the classical, and especially the dactylic, nieasuies than 
the English. A literal translation fiom English into Geimaii occupies from a 
third to a fourth more space in letterpress in the latter than in the foimei. 
The number ofwoids, from the lesemblance between the two in syntactical 
movement, is about equal in a given period, and the accents do not differ much 
ill frequency. The syllables m German contain, upon an a,verage, moie letters 
than in English, but the difference in this respect is not sufiicient to account lor 
the difference in the space occupied by the original, and by a veisiou fiom one 
to the otber. It is occasioned chiefly by the greater number of syllables in 
Geiman, resulting from the greater proportion of augmentatiiT luflexions in its 
syntax, 

t The beauty of Schiller’s Bpaziergangy for instance, is sadly impaired by 
the halting movement of its verse, and the shock to the leader’s nerves from tlie 
sadden earthward plunge which Pegasus makes at the end of every alteniate 
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§ 2. The poetic measures of the Anglo-Saxon and the Scandi- 
navian tongues are founded 'wholly on accentual rhythm, though 
the most ancient Gothic verses arc by no means always capable 
of resolution into poetic feet. 

The ‘Ormulnm,’ in many respects one of the most interesting 
relics of Old-English poetic liteiaturo, is strictly metrical in its 
movement, and of gieat regularity ni the structure of its verse. It 
resembles Latin poetry m a<lopting the principle of the elision 
of the final vowel when followed by a word beginning with a vownl 
or aspirate, and in rejecting rhyme and alliteration, wiiile its ihjThin 
is accentual, like that of all modern poetry. Waiving the diffeience 
between temporal and accentual rhythm, the versification of the 
‘ Ormulum ’ closely resembles some ancient metres, and is therefore 
assumed to have been borrowed from them. I shall not debate 
the question in this paiticular case, but I must protest against 
the theoiies wiiich assume that the pattern of all that is modern 
in literature is to be found in something that is old. There is 
a school -which traces all recent forms of European verso, rhyme 
itself included, to Latin classical or mediajval poetry, all Latin 
metiical forms to Greek, all -Greek poetic measures to Sanskrit, 
and here, fortunately, for w^ant of a ne^v literary continent beyond, 
the pedigree abruptly stops. Ecseinblance of form between different 
languages, or their literary adajjtations, may prove a community 
of nature in man, but not necessarily a historical descent of one 
from the otliei, or even a relationship between them. Hecurrence 


line. If anything weie wanting to prove that ancient pi’osocly could not have 
})een accentual, siiificient evidence might be found m its admission of a metre 
which accentual scanning makes so repulsive. 

The leceiit experiments in the way of reviving the hexameter m English have 
ceitainly lieon much more successful than those of the sixteenth century, hut 
I believe theie is little disposition to attempt to lesuscitate the pentameter m 
English vei se. It is surprivSing that so exquisite an ear as that of Sjienser could 
content itself with such I’hythms as those of his essays in classical metre, and we 
can iiaidly think him seiious in offering such lines as these as specimens : — 

' “ See yee blindefolcled pi etie God, that feathered Archer, 

Oi Loiieib Miheiics vhich maketh his bloodie Game ? 

Wote yo why his Moolhei with a Vealc hath conered Ins face ? 

Trust me, least he my Looue happely chaunce to beJiolde.” 

Spenser had as much difiiculty in theory as in practice in i econciling accen- 
tual rhythm with closbic cpiantity. “ I’lie acceiile,** he says, m his letter to 
Haivey in Hasle wood’s Collection, “ sometime gajDetli, and as it were yawnolli 
ill-favomedly, coming shoite of that it shoulde, and sometime exceeding the 
measure of the numbei, as in Cftrpcntei\ the middle sillahle being vsed hhorte in 
speache, when it shall be lead long m verse, seemeth like a lame gosling, that 
drawetli one legge after hir : and Hecmcn, being vsed sht.rte as one sillabh*, when 
It is m veise, stz'etched out with a chastoJCf is like a lame dogge that holdes 
up one legge,” 
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is not always repetition, and it is not in tlie slightest degree 
improbable that like tliouglils, images, poetic phrases, and poetic 
measures should originate s])ontaneousIy in nations and ages tliat 
have nothing in common Init their innate humanity. The pride 
of investigation must end somewhere, and we may as well admit 
ultimate facts in man as m brute nature. 

I will illustrate the ])rosody of the ‘ Onnulum ’ by a modernization 
of the first twenty-twm verses, in the same metro ns the text ; and 
I may observe that the oriniiial is so purely Fliiglish in vocabulary 
and giammar that most of the words I employ are the same in form 
and syntactical arrangement as m the text : — 

“Now, biothor Walter, bi other mine 
After the flesh’s iritnre ; 

And brother mine in Ohvistenty 
By bajitism and hehei ing ; 

And brother in the house of God 
Eke m another manner, 

In that w'G-two linve taken up 
One piiestly rule to folloAV, 

Both canons arc in rank and life 
As holy Austin ’stahlished ; 

I now have done e’en as thou hadst, 

Ami thy (lesiie fulfilled, 

For into English I liave tuined 
The Gos})ors saeied te.aclimgs, 

Aoc‘Oi(hng to the litth* gift 

Which Gn<l to me halh granted. 

Thou thouglit<‘st that it inighl right w'ell 
Yield Chusiian souls nuuh piollt, 

If English tiilk, for love of Olirisfi, 

W oiild faithfully it study, 

And follow it, and ii fulfil, 

In thought, in woid, in doing.” *** 


‘ “ Nn, hroperr Wallterr, hrojjerr niin 
AlFterr pe flieshess kindo ; 

& hropen min i Ciisstenndom 
purrli fulluliht & purrh trowwpe ; 
& bropevr nun i God ess bus, 

Yet 0 pe pride wise, 
punli patt Witt hafenn takenn ha 
An reghellhoc to follghenn, 
tFnndeir kanunnkess had & Jif, 

Swa siimm Sannt Awwstiii sette ; 
Icc hafe don swa snmm pu badd, 

Ss forpedd te pm wille, 

Icc hafe wennd inntill Ennglissh 
GoddspeUess hallghe late, 

Affterr patt little witt tatt me 
Hin Diihhtin hafepp lenedd. 
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Tlie metrjcal constniction of this poem is so skilful, and its 
accentual rhythm so peifecily preserved, that, though vre are con- 
stantly expecting the rhyme, we scarcely obscivo that it is wanting, 
and it seems to me one of the most dexterous compromises between 
the classical and modern prosodical systems which occur in the 
early poetry of any recent literature. Theie exists but a single 
manuscript, a mutilated flagmen t, of this remarkable poem, and 
there is strong reason to suppose that this is from the hand of 
the author himself. The lines are vnitten continuously, like prose, 
but they are so marked by points as to show that they consist 
of fifteen syllables divided by a pause aftei the eighth, the first hemi- 
stich containing four iambic leet, the latter two iambics and an 
amphibrach. Theoretically, 'we ma}^ consider the prosody of the 
‘ Orniulum’ as composed of verses of six iambics and an amphibrach, 
thus : — 

And follow it and it fulfil [ m thought, in word, in doing ; ” 

or of couplets consisting alternately of eight- and seven-syllabled lines 
divided mto feet, like the hemistichs of the long lines, thus : — 

“ In that we-two have taken np 
One piiesstly rule to follow.” 

Upon the fomier view, the versification would he closely assimilated 
to that of many Latin poems of the middle ages, as well as to 
certain still earlier poetic forms, and the want of rhymes and of 
alliteration favours this theory. By the latter division it would 
neaily resemhlc metres vciy extensively diffused through all modern 
liteiature ; and then the difieronce in the length of the lines, and the 
alternate single and double endings, would he very noticeable and 
important particulars. 

The ‘Ormulum’ was probably never put in circulation. The 
author hints that he was subject to the persecutions to which 
all who attempted to clothe the mysteries of religion in the vulgar 
tongue were exposed during the sway of the Homisli Church, and 
the mutilated condition of the manuscript may perhaps be ascribed 
to ecclesiastical hostility. Although, therefore, there were other 


])u fiohbtcst tott itt mihlite wel 
Till mikell frame tumienn, 

Yifi' Ennglissh follk, forr lufe off Crist, 

Itt woilde yerne lerneun, 

& follghenn itt, and fillenu itt 
Wil^b jjoiilit, wipl? wold, wibb deile.” 

For want of the propei type, I am obliged to use in this extract, as well as in 
that in Lecture XIX., sometimes y and sometimes g, when the original employs a 
Saxon character. 
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Early Eaglisb. poems in forms pai taking of the cliaiactcri sties of 
both ancient and motlcni prosoily, we cannot ascribe to tbe Hlrmu- 
luni’ any influence upon tlio stiiiciurc of later English verso, and 
it stands as a uniipie cx.amplo of greater skill in versification than 
had yet been attained in tbe English longue. 

§ 3. The poets of the present day are striving to invent new 
forms and comhinations, to einanci])aic tlieuiselvos from some of the 
conventional lestraints of \crso, to loosen the fc'ticrs wliicli they 
cannot wholly throw off, and to iiifnso fi-esh life and spirit into 
movements of the Muses which perpet.ual repetition has made 
wearisome and ungraceful. As the ballehniaster has revived tlie 
dances of the chivalric ages, and hoi lowed from I’liral districts 
and distant provinces complicated figures, giddy wdiirls, and bold 
saltations, so the bard has evoked from forgi'tfiilncss and obscurity 
antiquated forms, abrupt changes, and quaint devices, sometimes, no 
doubt, to give appropriate cxpiossioii to an inspiration which finds 
no fit utterance in the moulds of stereoty])ed verse ; hut not less 
fiequently to hide poverty of thought beneath the ill-sorted colouring 
and dazzling glitter of a strange and gaudy raiment. It is for such 
reasons, good and bad, that recent poets have re-introduced double 
and trisyllabic iliyme, winch had become nearly obsolete, into 
serious verse, and thus denationalized our poetry by employing an 
ornament for the most part foreign in both form and maierial. 

The use of double rhymes is not well suited to ihe Saxon con- 
stituent of our language since the dropping of so many of the 
unaccented and less conspicuous m flex ions ; for double rliymes 
seldom occur in words of Saxon origin, except, in ihe ])ast tense 
and participle of the weak verbs, and in tbe present ])ariici}i]e 
with its disagreeable, unmclodious ending in -/Vn/. Chaucer seems 
to affect monosyllabic rhymes in Ins verse, and indeed seldom 
employs double ones, unless wo count as such words in e final, 
which perhaps wc should do, for there is no doubt hut tliis letter 
was sounded in OhauceVs time, as it is now’^ in the cognate 
languages, and in French verse. In the reign of Elizabeth the 
study of Spanish and Italian litcraiiirc. led to the very frequent 
cmplo^nnent of polysyllabic rhymes ; and tliough not much used 
by Spenser, they continued in fashion down, to the era of the 
Bestoration. At that picriod Frencli influence became predominant ; 
many, not only of the original characteristics of English liteiature, 
but of ihe forms of verse wdiich English poets had borrowed from 
the bards of Southern Euiope, disappeared for a time, and double 
rhymes ceased to he used in serious compositions, until the necessities 
of the present century revived them. 

French verse, indeed, not only admits hut requires the alternate 
use of double rhymes ; but as the last syllable in this ease is only 
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the obscuie e, wiiicb is very faintly articulated, English poets 
felt that a nionosyllahic rhyme, with its pause, was a neaier 
approximation to the French feminine rhyme, as it is called, than 
our feAr dissyllabic consonances, which are much more generally 
spondees than trochees, could luinish. 

I have spoken of double and triple rhymes as foreign in form as 
well as material. It is true that many, peihai)s most, of the words 
forming trisyllabic or dactylic, and dissyllabic or trochaic rhymes, 
existed m the language, and were emjdoycd in poetry, long hefuro 
the sixteenth century, but they ^vere almost all borrowed from the 
French, and hi ought with them an accentuation wdiich threw the 
stress of voice on the last syllable ; so that, although now dactylic or 
trochaic in pronunciation, they originally furnished monosyllabic 
rhymes only. This position of the accent shoAvs how, in Chaucer, 
motion and nation, company and chivaliy, fellonio and jealousie, 
abstmaimce and coiinteuaimce, appai'ence and existence, form peifcct 
rhymes, as the}' do in Fiench at the iiresent day ; and how Spenser, 
who employs very few double endings, makes Tantalus, victorious, 
and duloiuns, rhyme to each other. 

§ 4,. It IS mteresting to obscive the gradual naturalization of the 
orthoepy of fo] eigii vnrds in the English tongue. Languages of the 
class to winch English belongs inflect much by letter-change. This 
change takes place in the radical, which is usually found in the first 
syllable ; and as inflexions, of whatever character, must be clisiinclly 
])ronounccd and made cousjiicuous m order to mark the grammatical 
relations, the first sydlable, or that in which the IcUer-changc occurs, 
naturally receives the stress of voice. Hence, in all these languages, 
there is a tendency to throw the pniiciiial accent so far back as to 
reach the ladical. The vocabiilaiy of the French is derived, to a great 
extent, from Latin words deprived of their terminal inflexions. The 
French adjectives mortal and fatal aie formed from the Latin 
mortal is and fatal is by dropping the inflected s^dlable; the 
French nouns nation and condition from the Latin ablatives 
natione, coiiditione, by i ejecting the e final. In most cases 
the last syllable retained in the French derivative -was prusodically 
long in the Latin original, and cither because it w^as also accented, or 
because the slight accent which is perceivable in the French articula- 
tion represents temporal length, the stress of voice ■was laid on the 
final syllable of all these words. "When "wc borrowed such v'ords 
from the French, we took them with then native accentuation ; and 
as accent is much stronger in English thau in French, the final 
syllable w^as doubtless more foicibly enunciated in the former than 
in the latter language.^ The introduction of these words -v’as ac- 


^ Although prosodical accent is essentially a moie impoitant feature in English 
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cordin^ly a distnrbin<i, clement in 01(1-Enj;li«li orthoepy ; and as the 
induencc of this eleincut was strong thencHl by the lact that many 
English words wore inflected hy the A\"cak or augmentative method, 
and of course not accented on t.he first syllable, the whole accentual 
system ol* the language was derangc'd, and centuries elapsed before 
the radical pnnciples of Gothjc articulation recovered their ascen- 
dency. Words were accented accoiding to their etymology, not in 
conformity with the goniiis of the language, and tlicre is even yet a 
conflict on this very ]ionit het.ween the Saxon and the Eomance 
ingredients of our mother-tongue. In Chaucer’s time the words I 
have quoted from him were all accented on the last syllable ; moti(5n, 
natidn ; comiiany, chivalry ; counlenauncc, ahstinaunce ; and this 
accentuation continued without much change until the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Eoger Ascham, the classical tutor of the 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth, much commends the follow- 
ing hexameter couplet hy Mi. Idiomas AVatsou, as being “translated 
plainlie for the sense, and roundhe for the verse : ” 

All travelloi’s do gladly report great praise of Ulysses, 

Foi that he Imew many men’s m<umers, and saw many cities.” 

These lines, pronounced with the modern English accentuation, are 
not hexameters, oi indeed mctic of any sort; and we can scan them 
only by reading them thus : — 

“ All travellers do gladly repoi t great praise of Ulysses, 

For that he knew many men’s manners, and s<*iw many cities,” ^ 

The study of Kalian literature, which hecamo fashionable about 
this period, coucurred with the inhorn tendencies of English to 
revive the Saxon accentual system ; for tlic Italian verbs, nouns, and 
adjectives retain a final inflected syllalilc ; and though that syllable 
is distinctly articulated, the stress of voice never Mis upon the 
ultima, except in a very few verbs and nouns which have lost the 
Latin inflexional ending, and m cases where, for iiiotrical con- 
venience, the final vowel has been dropped. 


than in French orthoepy, and therefore was always more conspicuously marked 
in the former, yet the ditleience m this lespect does not appear to have been as 
great between the two languages three handled years ago as at present. This 
is evident from the care imd minuteness with which Palsgrave discusses a subject 
almost wholly overlooked m modem French grammars, as well as from other 
evidence. 

* Harvey, in criticising Spenser’s accentuation, which seems to have been 
licentious enough, inquires whether he would pronounce travellers, and pro- 
ceeds thus : Or will kSegnior Immerito, bycause, may happe, he hathe a fat- 
bellyed Aichedeacon on his side, take vppon him to contioll Maister Doctor 
Watson for his AU travatlers, in a verse so highly extolled of Master Ascham ? ” 
— Haslewood, ii. 279. 
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111 Sir Pliilip Sidney’s time tlie Gotliic pronunciation was already 
so far restored tliat onr Gallicized Laini words liad taken a principal 
accent at or near tlie beginning ; but they still retained a secondaiy 
accent at or near the end of the word ; and accordingly, while Chau- 
cer made such words as nation^ station^ iambuses, or dissyllables 
with the accent on the last syllable, they had in Sidney’s age 
become dactylic trisyllables. This is shown not only by the use 
which Sidney makes of them in poetiy, but we have his express 
authority for the fact ; for in his ‘ Deieuse of Pocsie,’ after mentioning 
the masculine and femiinne rh 5 "mes of the French in one and two 
syllables respectively, and the sdrucciolo of the Italians, or 
dactyl, m three, he adds : “ The English hath all three ; as do^ true 
[masculine] ; father, rather [feminine or tiochaic] ; and moimi, 
[sdrucciolo or dactylic]. In like manner, Puttenhani 
says that re^nuneration makes two good dactyls, contribution a 
spondee and dactyl. It is clear, thciotbie, from this and much other 
concurrent testimony, that m the sixteenth century, m6-ti(shi)-on, 
p6-ti(shi)-on, weic pionounced trisyllabically, with a faint secondary 
accent on the last syllable ; whereas at present the vowel of the 
final is obscurely articulated, the ultima and penultima have 
coalesced, and the woids are diss 3 dlabic and trochaic, or, at the end 
of a verse, spondaic. Spenser, in his Sonnet on Scandeiberg, makes 
l^yramids and heroes amphibrachs — pyramids, heroes. Ben Jonson 
accents constitute and liquefy on the last syllable.* Milton, in ‘II 
Penseroso,’ rh} mes throne and contcmplaiJio?^. ; in the Hymn on the 
Hativity, begu?i and oemn, alone and union, session and throne, un- 
suffe?Y/We and coimcil-taNe, stable and serviceahA,t and, in the 
‘Passion,’ tears and characife?’s. So in ‘Paiadise Lost’ he accents 
adverse, aspect, converse, acedss, process, impulse, pretext, surface? 
contrite, product, prescript, and, even when employed as nouns, 
consult, insult, contest. In trisyllables, blasphemous, crystalline, 
remediless, triumihed, maritime, confiagrant. Some ot these, such 
as accentmg contemplation and session on the final syllable, are 
doubtless mere poetic licences; for Ben Jonson in his English 
Grammar says that nouns ending in -lion and -smi are accented on 
the antepcnultima, and he instances condition and infusimi, both of 


^ In Gil’s phonographic spelling, y and ie$ final are matle long, as, destinj, 
victorjz, finalj, enemj, lievnlj, ivorj, sioirilitj, mcivditj, miserjz, komoditj ; wliicli 
affords a strong presumption tliat these syllables receh'ed at least a distinct secon- 
daiy accent. 

t Puttenham {JEfasIewoof i. 87), says, “Sometimes it sounds better to say 
rerocahle than revSeable, lecSverablS than recuveiable,” This shows that the 
accent in this teiinination was finctuatmg, and that m rewcahle it had not yet 
been carried farther hack than the antepenult. 
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wliicli lie treats as words of four syllables. But tbc great frequency 
of ultimate and iienuliimate accentual ion, by Milton, of U'ords in 
wbicli tlic stress of voice is now tlirowii furilier back, shows that the 
pronunciation of the seventeenth more closely resembled that of the 
sixieonih and earlier centuries than of the nineteenth. 

Laiidoi, to whom 1 am indebted for some of my exemplifications 
from Milton, notices the superior poetic foice of the Miltonic accentu- 
ation; and he cites uimkir as being a finer and much more sti iking 
word than our modern /cpvottr, a pronunciation which only serves to 
suggest a false etymology, being not a compound of up and 
roar, but merely the English form of the cognate German Auf- 
r u h r. Landor believes Wordsworth to have been instrumental in 
promoting the modern disposition to carry back the accent, but I 
think he overrates Words worth's inQuoiico in this respect. The 
tendency to this gencial change manifested itself a century before 
the lime of that xioct, nor have his waitings ever become sufficiently 
popular to have awaxkened it, had it been dormant. The same critic 
mentions «ristociat, cehicordance, cwdrary, VMnstry, in/mical, con- 
template, conculcate, cfotail, -dZexander, sonorous, suhlimmy, debiih 
toiy, jioAemptory, as wwds which have in very recent times 
transferred the accent to the initial syllable.’’* This list might have 
been very much enlarged, but the changes imlicated by Landor have 
not all become established in this country, and some of them are to 
he regretted, because they tend to obscure the etymology and classi- 
cal quantity of the w'ords whore they occin . 

Tliere arc, on the other hand, cases wdiero the change of accent 
has brought back a word to its pioper form. A striking instance of 
this sort occurs in the word Jiosjdtal, Tills wus formerly accented 
on the second syllable, hosp/tal, and in popular siieoch, and at last 
in waiting, the initial ho w^as dropped and tiie word become spitul, 
and was so spelt both in poetry and ]iroso. This accentuation has 
so disguised the word that Landor believes even Ben Jonson to 
have been ignorant of its etymology, though the jiassage he cites 
from Jonson by no means sustains the opinion. The strong accen- 
tuation w’hich characterizes the English articulation makes us so 
sensible to that element of s})C‘ecli that we habitually conceive of it 
as a significant clement of itself, and no mispronniiciatioii of English 
by foreigners so effectually confounds us as the transposition of an 
accent. It has with us taken the place both of ancicut quantity, 
and of the subtilty m the discrimination of the quality of vowrcls 


* Smart, writing in 1836, observes that the accent in balcony has shifted 
from the second to the first syllalde •within twenty years. Eogers complained 
of this displacement of accent, and said, Contemplate is bad enough, but 
b^cony imdses me sick.” 
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Tvliicli belongs to tbe cognate tongnes. An anecdote current at 
'Wasliiiigtoii will illustrate the importance wliicli persons of nice ear 
habitually give to accentuation. There were, a few years since, two 
Senators from the South-west, one of whom pionoiinced the name of 
the State they rcpiesented Arkansas, the other Ar'kansas, both of 
them making the accented syllable so emphatic as to leave the rest 
of the word almost inaudible. The accomiilished ofiicer who then 
presided in the Senate, in recognising the Senatoi's in (.j[uestion as 
they lose to speak, adopted their own accentuation, and always an- 
nounced one of them as “ the Senator from Ar'kansas,” the other as 
‘Hhe Senator from Arkansas.” 

Tliere are, indeed, examples of a ti’ansposition of the accent in the 
contraiy direction. The Latin dhdi^e is a case in point. It was 
formerly accented on the fiist syllable, dkcrple^ and in conformity 
with this accentuation it was sometimes spelt dhide ; but the in- 
stances of this character are too few to be considered as anything 
but exce|)tions to the well-established general tendency of the 
English speech. 

The inclination to throw back the accent, though less prevalent in 
America, as I shall show heieafter, is carried to an extiavagant 
length in England ; and hence such distoited pronunciations as di6- 
cesan, Cliry'sostom, which are not only vdthout any etymological 
foundation, but in a high degree unmelodious and unrhythmical. 

§ 5, The prosody of the Gothic languages, and of English more 
perhaps than any other, is much affected by the monosyllabic lorin of so 
many of our most imj)ortant words. The short words in the Ilamancc 
tongues are, not always indeed, hut very generally, particles or othta* 
words usually not emphatic, whereas, in English, monos^dlablcs, 
especially if of Saxon origin, are very often the most emphatic words 
in a period. Desidcs this, the majority of our monosyllables end with 
a consonant, often with two ; and as the following word m most cases 
begins with a consonant, monosyllabic words gencially have, in spile of 
our insensibility to mere quantity, if not a technical piosodical length, 
at least an environment of consonantal sounds, winch makes them 
rhythmically long in compaiison with the unaccented syllables of longer 
words, and of course unfits them for elements of the dactylic measures. 

The frequency of double and triple rhymes in the wxwks of Sidney 
and other admirers of Italian and Sx'unish poetry contrasts remark- 
ably with their comparative rarity in their cunlcmxiurary Spenser, 
who, though infiueuced by Eomance models in the xilan of his story, 
followed native English xirecedents, or forms long natiiialized, in the 
structure of his verse. While Spenser very generally uses mono- 
syllabic consonances, we find in Sidney such i hy in es as — signily, 
dignify ; mutable, suitable ; notability, possibility ; carefulness, ware- 
fuhicss ; delightfulness, rightfulness, sightfulness, spitefulness ; dis- 
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dainfulncsSj painfiilnoss ; besides many compound ones, as hideaway, 
hideaway; pleasure doth, tioasuro doth ; luunher not, cuniher not; 
framed is, hlaincd is ; and oven amone; tlio few poetic licences of 
Chancer, wc find this couplet lu the ‘ Somiinoures Talc : ’ — 

‘‘ Pt‘froslie<I inmo than in an limidnd places, 

Sike lay the husbeiid man whos tluit the plai'C is.” 

§ 6. The resuscitation of jiolysyllahic ihynie,and its more frequent 
introduction into serious poetry, is partly the effect of oiir satiety 
with the endless repetition of particular inonos} llahic rhymes into 
which English poetiy had run, and a consequent craving for novelty 
in sound, and partly to the attempts at a more strict coixformit)' of 
translations to their original, which is a natural result of our in- 
creasing familiarity with foreign liteiatnrcs. To say nothing of the 
almost exclusive employment of douhle rhymes in Italian, it will lie 
rememhered that in French poetry the use of couplets with rh}mics 
ending alternately monosyllabically and witlr the mute c, or what 
arc called masculine and feminine rhymes, is obligatory ; and many 
German writers, not only needlessly, but very unwisely, as I thiiilv, 
have imposed upon themselves the same inconvenient rule. In 
making English versions of poems in those languages, where the 
metro of the original is retained, translators olten endeavour to 
follow the rhymes of the text also, and tlie pedantic exactness with 
which this rule is adhered to, so lar from producing an exact con- 
formity, very often leads to a much wider disparity than would 
follow from the use of monosyllabic ihynics alone. The French mute 
or feminine c, wliicli in poetry nearly corresponds to the German e 
hnal, scarcely has an ctpiivaleut in English ortlioopy. Our short 
iiiiaccGiited y final is much move distinctly articulal.ed, and the 
English sounds nearest to it arc those of the common ])ronnnciation 
of a final and unaccented in such words as China, mA 

the termmal er in father, and the like, where our very inaudible 
utterance of the r leaves almost nothing for the ear but the obscuie 
vowel sound preceding it, which is closely analogous m quality, and 
very nearly equal in inosodicai quantity, to the French and German 


* Gower has some singularly constructed douhle rhymes, which serve to 
prove that the e final of words now monosyllabic was articulated in his time. 
On p. 282 , vol. i., Pauli’s edition, is this couplet: — 

” To speko a goodly word unto me 
For all the gold that is m Home.** 

And p. 370,— 

**So won I nought, that any time 
Be lost of that thou hast do hyme [by me].” 

There are several similar examples in Hoccleve. In La male Regie he rhymes 
hye me with tyme, and ny ms (nigh me) with pryme, tyme, and oryme* 
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e final. But tliese sounds are of so rare occuiTcnce in Eiiglisli that 
they by no means answer the demands of tlie translator, and he 
accordingly resorts to oiir antiquated verbal forms in -es/: or -eil/, as 
lovest, loveth, and to the participial form in -in//, as loving. These 
syllabic augments are very far from being the prosodical equivalents 
of the syllables they are forced to stand for, and in fact do less truly 
represent those syllables than a monosyllabic rhyme, with the usual 
pause, would do. To exemplify : — In Gothe’s magnificent Archan- 
gelic Trio in the Prologue to ‘ Faust,’ the alternate double rhymes arc 
all m the unaccented e final, except in two instances, where the 
liquid n, which is almost as soft as the e alone, is made the termina- 
tion. Yet in the best English translation, that of Mr. Brooks, these 
double rliymes are uniformly represented by active participles in 
-ing, except in one instance, where the translator finds a double 
rhyme in Gcecfn, motion^ and another, where he employs the old third 
person singular of the verbs lendeili, corner tlienddh. The poem in 
question contains twenty-eight lines, ten of which end in e obscure, 
four in the liquid n. In Mr. Biooks’s tianslation, otherwise ad- 
mirable, ten of the corresponding lines of the veision terminate 
with the active participle in -my, one of the most unmelodious 
sounds of the language, and the W e i s e Boise, Starke 
Werke, schnelle He lie, of the oiiginal, where the, final 
vowel constitutes the entire syllable (the consonants belonging to the 
fiist syllable), are represented in English by soii'nding Toifn(Ji)ig, 
lending comprehending^ fleeting alternafiiig,^\^i is, syllables quanti- 
tatively shoit by syllables quantitatively long ; winch is in my judg- 
ment a wider departure from the prosody ol tlie original than the 
employment of monosyllabic rhymes, with the inevitable pause after 
them, would have been.’’' 

The Latins used trochees for spondees at the end of hexameters, 
the pause at the close of the measuie serving to lengthen the short 
final syllable ; but they apparently preferred not to emplo}’- l.rochees 
ending in a vowel, unless the sense required or permitted a formal 
suspension of the voice ; and it wnll be found that most of tlie 
trochaic terminations of the Latin hexameters end in a consonant-, or 
with a logical inteiTuption in the syntax. The Greeks practised the 


* Although accent is the only recognised formal law of modern measure, 
yet, even independently of the ariangemeni of vowels and consonants which 
determines the melodious quality of verse, we cannot, with impunity, absolutely 
disiegard the temporal quantity of %vords and theii elements. Such woids as 
strength, shnckjWrithe^ or even such syllables as our participial terminations in 
ing, are not by nature, and cannot be made by art, the prosodical equivalents 
of endings formed by the obscure sound of the vowels with liquids, as in the 
last syllables of bridfe, fath<?r, stifibij. 
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same rcseiTc, and helped the short vowel when practicahic hy the 

V icj)€\KV(XTLKOV, 

§ 7. The niipleasaut effect of the use of our few inflexional doable 
rhymes is rcmaikahly shown in ^JVnnys(tn’s ‘Olaiihel,’ a poem of 
twenty-one hues, tJnitccn of which end ni the old thud person sin- 
gular present indicative of the verb ; as //VM, slfjJiciJt, hoomvllt, hum- 
'metJiy comvth, and so forth. This, of conise, is not accidental, and 
habit makes this repetition of the lis[)iug Ih tolerable to ‘Us; but 
what would be its etfect on French or Italian ears, and what sounds 
would the unfortunate foieigner protlucc who should attempt to lead 
the poem aloud V** 

That double rh^^mes will continue to be freely used in serious as 
well as ill lighter English poetiy, theie is no doubt; but, as wo have 
few graceful and elfective polysyllabic endings in words of 8axon 
otymolog}', the versifier will generally bo forced to seek them in the 
Koman and lUmiance clement of our speech, and thus the frequency 
of double rhymes tends to increase the proportion of Latin words in 
our poetic dialect. Tins is ccitaiuly a very serious evil, as it involves 
a sacrifice of puiity of diction, and of a genuine native vocabulary, to 
a moibidly fastidious ear, and a taste perverted if not depraved by 
the study of foreign models.! 


Mrs. Browning’s poem, To L. E, 7., lefening to her monody on IMrs. 
II emails, well illubtuiteb the <;onn(‘xi(>n hetween double rhymes and infietioual 
endings. Tluit poem oontcuiis tliirty-two hues. All the rhym<‘S are inlle.\ional 
but one pair, and eighteen of them aie p:irti(‘ipial endings iii Amj, 

f Fiitieuliam (^Jlaslarood, i. (57) is seveie upon (Jower for helping himself 
to French rhymes when English would not serv(‘ his turn : — 

“ For a licentious maker is, in trutli, but a. biiugler, and not a poet. Such 
men were, in ellect, the most part of all your old rimers, and sp(‘cialiy Gowei , 
who, to make up his rime, would, for the most part, write his terminant 
aillable with false orthographic, and many times not sticke to put in a plaine 
French word for an Englisli ; and so, by your leaw, do many oi‘ our common 
limers at tliis day.” 

Many of the Fieiich words which first appear in Chancer were intioduced 
for the sake of the rhyme, and not nnfrerpieutly taken as they stood in the 
poems which he translated or paiaphrased ; but theie is almost as great a pre- 
dominance of Flench rhymes iii his own oiiginal works. Tho S(jun’o‘’s Tula 
has not been traced to any foieign source, and is believed to *be of Chaucer’s 
own invention ; but of the six hundred and twenty- two lines of which that 
fi-agment consists, one hundred and eighty-seven end with Pmmance words, 
though the proportion of Anglo-Saxon words in the poem is mme than ninety 
per cent. 

Mrs. Browning’s Cnf of the Children contains one hundred and si\ty 
verses, with alternate double and single rhymes, and, of course, there arc fiu'ty 
pairs of double rhymes, or eighty double-rhymed words. The proportion of 
Homance words in the whole poem is but eight per cent. ; but, of the eighty 
double-rhymed terminals, twenty-four, or thirty per cent., are Romance, so tliat 
neai'jy one-fourth of the one hundred Romance woids introduced into the poem 
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§ 8. Poetry, by conforming foreign words to the native accentua- 
tion, has made some amends for the mischief it has done to the lan- 
guage by employing aliens as substitutes for wmrtbicr aboriginals, 
it may render a yet greater service by restoring graceful and melo- 
diuus endings which a too poAverfiil Gallic influence has saciificed. 
The existing want of double iliymcs may be in jwt sii])plied by 
the revival of the Saxon inflexions, many of which coutiuued to 
he emplo 3 ’ed down to the time of Spenser, WJiy should wc con- 
hue ourselves exclusively to our offensive ringing participial ending, 
and not rather say, sometimes at least, sMnand, gliUerand, slnga)idi 
for shining, glittering, singing? And why should we not now 
employ the old infinitive and pluial in — ^as in these lines of 

Chaucer : 


" For lack of answere, non of us shul dieyi^ 

A1 had ye seen a thing with hothe youi e eycnf* 

** Ye shulkn rather swiclie a thing espien 
Than I, and wher me beste were to allien^ 

‘‘With hertly will they S'tomi and assenten 
To all this thing, ther saide not o wight jiay: 

Beseching him of grace, oi that they wenteti, 

That he would graiitcn hem a certain day.” 

It is remarkable that Thomson, who emploj^s* archaic words and 
fjinis with such singularly happy effoct in the ^Castle of Indolence,*’ 
did not avail himself of this plural to vary his rhymes ; but in 
the whole of that most exquisite poem there does not, I believe, 
occur a single polysyllabic rhyme, unless the coupling of lowers 
and powers with hours he so considered. These remarks ajiply wiili 
equal force to Shen stone’s ‘ Schoolmisiiess,’ which owes much of its 
attraction to its archaisms. The only approach to a double rbyme 
in the whole poem is in the use of the same consonances as those 
cited from the * Castle of Indolence,’ It is still more extraordinary 


are found in the double ihymes ; while, of the eighty single-rhymed terminals, 
seventy are certainly Anglo-Saxon, and, of the remaining ten, three or foui aie 
probably so. 

In the Dead Pan there are about one hundred double-rhymed endings, 
less than one-half of which are Anglo-Saxon; and, in the Lost Dower, 
out of about one hundred and fifty double rhymes, more than one-third aio 
Koimnce. 

1 have made this examination of Mis. Browning’s works, not as a criticism 
upon the diction of one of the veiy first English poets of this ago, the first 
female poet of any age, but to show that, even in the style of a great artist, of 
one who, by preference, employs native words wherever it is possible, a con- 
formity to the rules of Continental versification inevitably involves the intro- 
duction of an uudue proportion of Romance words. 

'Em, Laist. s 
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tliat Speiisev, with his hohbcss in ihe cuii>loym«it nf anjiqnated 
and ahnovmal iiifloxions, slumUl so seldom Lave resorted to a form 
of so sroat metrical convenience, and at the same tinie so melo- 
dious in articulation, as this old i.lural, tLe _ decay o which ,s 
nerhaps Ihe greatest loss that Kiigli.sh has sustained m the median- 


isra 01 vuiMo. , . ... « . 

The Eii!2,liHh lan2:iiap:c cainioi. Ion" supply the necessities ol poetry 
without the iutioduction ol' luw clenicnts of veisc. The ancient 
temporal metres were inexhaustible, because tlic pc-rmntalioiis and 
combinations of tbc prosodical feet woiv infiintc ; but wlien we 
establish the rule that in every cou])let there shall be two words 
wliicli resemble each other not only in piosodical or in accentual 
Icnt^tli but in their vowel and consonantal olemcnis also, we intro- 
dimc into verse an m"vcdient the supply of which is limited. There 
arc, as was observed in the last, lecture, Ihnnsands of good poetic 
words which have no rhymes, others which have at most hut a 
simde Olio; and of the rhyming words, thousands again are un- 
suited to metrical purposes. Hence rhyme tends to reduce our 
available poetical vocabulary to a much iiaviower list than that of 
other languages not more copious, but which have not adopted the 
fetters of rhyme. We must enlarge our stock by the revival of ob- 
solete words and inflexions fiom native soinccs, oi by hoiiowing fioiii 
the Homance languages; oi, again, we must intioducc the suhsti- 
tutes to which 1 have before alluded, and which will form the subject 


uf the next lecture. 
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LECTURE XXV, 

ALLITERATIOir, LTNE-RIIYME, AND ASSONANCE. 

§ 1. Poetij of Anglo-Saxons ihythmical, bnfc not always nieiiical: distinction 
between iliythm and inetie. § 2. Alliteration of Anglo-Saxon and Old 
Englidi poetry. § 3. Rules for the employment of alliteration : examples 
of aliiieiation. § 4. Lipogrammatic compositions. § 5. Advantages of 
alliteration. § 6. Half-iliyme. § 7. Lino-iliyme : Icelandic poeti y. § S. 
Alliteiatioii and line-ihyme m the modem litei.itiiie of Italy and Gieecc. 
§ 9. Line-rhyme in modem English. § 10. Icelandic balf-ihymes a lesnlt 
of the Old-Noithem system of inflexions. § 11. Jssonfijicej the use of the 
same vcwvel wuth difleient consonants: versification of Spam and Portugal 
§ 12. the opposition of wolds of similar sound but difleient 

Signification or use. § 13. Euphuism. § 14. Love of alliteiation and 
rhyme in the languages* of modem Em ope. § 15. Imitative w'oids. 

§ 1. The interest wliicli tlie study of native English, old and now, 
and of the sister dialects, now so geneially excites, prompts the in- 
quiry whether it he not possible to revive some of the forgotten 
characteristics of ancient English poetry, and thus to aid the efforts 
of our literature to throw^ off or lighten the conventional shackles 
which classical and Iloinancc autliorily has imposed upon it. 1 pro- 
pose to illustrate, by specimens original and imitative, the lending 
peculiarities of Anglo-Saxon and Old-Noithern veisc, as wcdl as of 
one or two Piomance metrical forms hitherto little if at all attempted 
in English, and to suggest experiment upon the introduction of some 
of them into English poetry. The only coincidences of sound 
known to English versification are, repetition of the same accentual 
feet in the same order, alliteration, and terminal rhyme ; hut the*se 
hy no means exhaust the list of possible consonances,. or even of 
those employed hy some branches of the Gothic fiiinily. The poetry 
of the Anglo-Saxons was always rhj’thmical, hut not always metrical. 
In modern criticism rhythm is often loosely used as synonymous 
with metre, hut they aie properly distinguished. Bede speaks of 
the poetry of his native land as characterized h 3 m*liythm,and he thus 
discriminates between rhythm and metro : — 

(ihythmns) is a modulated composition of words, not 
according to the laws of metre, hut adapted in the niunher of its 
syllables to the judgment of the ear, as arc the verses of our vulgar 
(oi native) poets.’’ 
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“Metre is an artificial rule luudulaiion ; iliytliinus i« tlie 
inotliiliiiion nitliout ilio rule. For tlic most paii you liiiil, Dy a 
sort of cliauce, some rule in iliyllun ; yet this is not iroin an ailiiicial 
go\ermneut of tlio syllaDles, Dut beoanso tlie soinul and modulation 
l(‘a,d to it. Tlio Milgar poets afleet Uiis iiistically , the skilful attain 
it by ilieir skill.” ^ 

llede’s detiniium of ibyfkin is not remarkable for clearness and 
precision. Indeed, it is difiicult to define 1 113 Ibni, foi tlie same leason 
tliat it is diftlciilt to d(*scribe a sound, and tbc embarrassment lias 
been increased by tbc determination of crities to insist on liiiding 
rbytlims where none emst. Ju all simply rliytlnnical poetry there 
will occur hues wliich aie, to all intents and purposes, mere prose, 
just as m metrical poetry we now and then meet lines wliicli, by 
poetic licence, violate tlie estaldislied canons of mctic. In a general 
way, wo may sa,y that accent is to rhytlnn wbat tlic foot is to metre, 
and we may illustrate tlic piosodical value of tbe accent by compar- 
ing a rhythmical verse to a musical measine, where the number 
of accents is constant, tliough that of the notes is variable, just as 
is that of the syllables in rhythmical poetry. The only difference 
is, that the laws of music aie more stiiotly observed tban those 
of rhythm, in which there is great licence, both as to the number 
and the position of the accents. 

Metre may be defined to be a Bueccssion of poetical feet arranged 
in regular order, according to cm lain types lecognised as standards, 
in verses of a didcnuinate longib. 

The following lines, from the Frimns Fassus of ‘ Piers rionghma,n’s 
Vision,’ are rhytlnnieal but not metrical, and they conform to the 
t^axon models in all respects, except that the short, or unaccented, 
syllables are generally more inimeionH than in Anglo-Saxon verse, 
the particles being often omitted in the poetry of that nation : — 

** What this mountaigne bymeneth, 

And the moi ke dale, 

And the fell iiil of folk, 

I shal you fane she we. 

A lovely lady of leere, 

In lynnen y-elothed, 

Came donn from a casted 
And called me fnire. 

And seide, ‘ slepestow ? 

Sestow this pe]de, 

How bisie thei ben 
Alle aboute Ihe mnjio? 

Tbe mcoste parte of this peple 
That passeth on this erthe, 


*** Sharon Turner, EH, Anfj.-'Say:,^ b. ix. chap. 1. 
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Have thei \voit>hip in this woild, 

They wilneTio bottie; 

Of oother hevene than here 
Hold thei no tale.’ ” 

Metre, tlierefore, not an essential constituent of Anglo-Saxon 
Teise, and the few ins fauces of its occurrence are chiefly accidental 
coincidences, althongli a Saxon haid may occasionally have oin- 
pluyed it designedly, just as a model u poet may coiifine linnselS‘ 
to douhlc rhymes, or mtiodiicc alliteiation. Of ihymed poetiy 
thcie are few examples, as well as of what is called line-rhyme, hut, 
ill geneialj/like endings seem to have heeii avoided lather than 
sought for. An English ear, then, would recognise in Anglo-Saxon 
verse none of the formal characteristics of poetry, and it would ^ 
stiike a modern heaier as merely an unmeasured and irregular 
recitative. 

§ 2. The most prominent formal feature of Anglo-Saxon veisi- 
fication is its legidar alliteration ; and, with certain exceptions and 
licences not nccessaiy to he noticed at present, this wxas an indispens- 
ahle characteiistio of the poetry of that language, as well as gene- 
rally of the Old Nortlicin or Icelandic. 

It was also much emiiloyed in Old English, hut whether its use 
was confined to ceitaiii districts or local dialects, or v hat were the 
circumstances that deiernimed its application, is not, I believe, yet 
ascertained. The ‘ Ormuluni,’ wliich is not allilerative, has heen 
supposed to have heeii wiitten hy a native of the North of Ihigland, 
because its dialect is marked hy Scaiidinaviaiiisms, jirohably deriveil 
from the Danish population of the holder counties ; and wc should 
therefore exiJoct that ifs imrsification, as well as its diction, would 
exhibit traces of the influence of Scandinavian models ; hut of 
this there aie no indications. There is also a ])assnge in Chaucer, 
now a regular stock quotation in all essays on this suhiect, which 
seems to show that the harcls of other English counties, most 
remote fiom the Danish colonics, did not employ alliteiation or 
even rliyme. Tho nairator in the Piologue to the ‘Pcrsoiies Tale’ 
says,— 

But trubteth well, T am a sotherne man, 

I cannot g este, ro/n, ram, ruf, by my letter. 

And, God wote, rime hold 1 but little better.” 

There are many passages in other early English writers wliich 
point to a marked difference between the poetic forms of Noi thcrii 
and Southern England ; and the general inference would he, that the 
versification of the South conformed to classical anti Ilomance, 
that of the North to Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian models. I do 
not discover sufficient evidence that, at any time after Norman 
English was recognised as an indeioendent speech, distinct from 
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])oth its sources, allitcvntiou \mis <j,oiieraliy u\i^nr(]e<] a,s a n'gular ’ 
aiitl ol)lis 2 ,iituiy constiinout. ot‘ Eii<j;lisk veise, iiiouj^k it- was t’uM'iy 
employed as au onuuneiit by iudivuliial writers in tlie rourtceidh, 
ami evaai firieeuth or sixteenth cenlura'S. Howevia* this may be, 
metie and perha,ps as inueli Tioni llie h])lendid success ot‘ 

Chaucer as (Voni any <»iher cause, In’canu' eslablisiu'd eharacteiistics 
of vcnsitication betbie the eonnnenceinent of the thteenlli centiiiy ; 
and ‘ Iheis Piuughinau’ is tlio Iasi work of any real importance 
hi Km^isli literary history w'lnch lollows (he oiij^mal type ot 
'Eni»hsh veise. 

’ § o. Idle rule which governed the em])loyment. of alliteration, 
slated m its most giuu'ral form, and wntlnuit. s])ecirymg the 
excejitions and <piahiica(ions that uiuhn* <lirtei*('nt ciicamstanccb 
attended it, is, tlu\fc in each couplet three emphatic w'ouls (or, 
by [luetic licence, accented sy/Zn/i/cs), twn in the first. line, and 
one *m the second, must, commence wnlh the same consonant, or 
witli \wels ; iu wdiieli latter case the initial letieis might be, and 
geiieially were, diilerent. The [losition of the aUiieraled wwls 
in the lirst line wars aibitraiy, and varied according to the con- 
venience of the poet, hiit the alliteration in the second lino shuald 
fall on the first emphatic wuid. Ne\eit]ieless, the lines Avere so 
short that the sliess of voice would seldom fall on more than tw’O 
syllables in cither line; so that, in ]iractice, the first of these 
syllahles wmiild almost necessarily be alliterated in the first 
line also. 

The hues already cpiotid, for anoilHa* puiyosi*, from one of tlie m- 
teresting poems just ndin-u'd to, the ‘ Visum ’ ami the * ( !reed’ of Ideis 
Ploughman, the former by Ijaugiaiid, (mi‘. of the llerormers liofoio 
the Uefonnation, the middle t»f tlio fourteenth 

century, arc alliterateil aoeoiding to tlusse rules, as aic also the 
following extracts, thoiigli with fiecpieut dc[>artures from strict 
conformity to them : — 

91 “Pilgiyme-i mid ynlmem> 
idiglitea hem tog idem, 

Fer to sekoii seuit Jame, 

And soiutes at Rome. 

They leeuteii foith in hire laj, 

With many wise tale>, 

And hadden /eve to /yen 
A1 hire /if after.” 

4293 “ Kyiide tmt mkh 

That each a w'lght wu’oghte, 

Or in c?ikynge or in delvynge, 

Or travail lynge in preiefes ; 

Conteinplatif iif or actif lif 
Orist would tliei wroglite.” 
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4347 For ??inrtheieiLs are //ianye leches, 

Lord hem a;?iende I 

They do men Jeye thorugh hir c?i}nkes, 

Er Jestynee it wolde.” 

5655 “ Tliilke that <jod ^yveth nioost 
Leest good thei deleth ; 

And moost un-A*ynde to the commune 
That nioost catei weldeth.” 

6897 ‘‘ Any science under soniie, 

The sevene artz and alle, 

But thei ben Anied for our Xoi’des love, 

Xost IS all the tyme.” 

Tlio following aie examples of alliteration upon a vowel : — * 

8597 And niohedieut to ben wndeinome 
Of any lif lyvynge.” 

SG09 " With inwit and with outwit 
Vmagynen and studie.’^ 

' But tliongli no longei entitled to rank as an organic element in 
English piobodv, alliteiation was often employed for two centuries 
latei, not only by tlie inferior rliymesters to whom I have alluded, 
but by Some of the biiglitest ornaments of English literature. 
Ascham, until all bis contempt for rhyme, did not disdain allitera- 
tion, and Ins Elegy on John Whitney is full of it, though few of the 
verses go quite so far as this : — 

Theiefoie, my heart, cease sighes and sohbes, cease soirowe*s seede to 5ow.” 

t Spenser uses it profusely, and sometimes with very happy effect, 
but not always judiciously. The following lines are ironi the 
4 Faerie Queene .* — 

“ The kwight was ?iothmg nice where was no need.’’ 

But eful deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 

Fit to ac?om the c/ead and deck the dreary tomb.” 

And /ills with /lowers /air Eloia’s painted lap, 

I /olio w here the/ooting of thy/eet. 

He giveth comfort to her courage cold. 

Now smiling smoothly like the summer’s day. 

Thy jnantle /waned wherein thou /naskedst late.” 

The alliteration is even more marked in these lines from 
‘‘Februarie” in the ‘ Shepheards Calender/ two of which have been 
already cited for another purpose : — 

But /iome 7dm /iasted with furious /ieate, 

Encreasing bis wrath with many a thieatej 
Mis Aaimefull /ratchet he 7ient m 7iand.” 
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And in Hub, from ‘Moilier lluLbouls Talc 

232 “ O'ay without ^ood is ^ood heart’s ^^reatost loatliing.'’ 

Bo, T. Ileywood, very iiiolodiuuBl.v, in the llicraiolHc — 

“To 2 «id the iranih that fruit upon the Muse.'’’ 

Sidney, on the oilier Land, si'ldoni iiiirodiices ulliieintinn. lu 
the ^Arcadia’ lie coiiBurcB those who “ciuirse a letter, as li' tliey were 
‘kiimd to tollow tho nietluHl of a dictioiuino and in the lifteenth 
, sonnet in '■Astiophel and Stella’ lio iroals it as an evidence ol 
poverty of gcnnis : — 

You that do dieiionaiios method Lring 
Into your rimes, f uiiuing m raiiling / ows, 

You take wiong waics; those fai -fet helps be such 
. As tlo Ixjwiay a want of imvaul touch.” 

Sliakespeane occasionally ridicules tho use, or rather abuse, of 
alliteration. Thus, in a couplet in the piologuc to the interlude 
of Pyramus and Thisbo in the ‘ Alidsnmmcr Wight’s Dream,’ we have 
this couplet : — 

Whereat with Made, with Moody 61amcful Made, 

He ^iravoly 6ioa<;hed his 6uiling 61oody 6iea.'3t.” 

And in ‘ Love’s Labour ’s T.osi.,’ Uolofernes says, — “ i NVill sometbing 
affect the letter, for it argues facility : — 

“ The .useful jiruicess pierced and piicked apretty pleaMng> piicket,” 

Milton, and the classic school of ])otda generally, avoid allitera- 
tion altogetdicr ; and so com[>lotely wasTt hauished fiom English 
measures during most of the Be.venteenth century, that its fonaer 
existence as an eleinciit of versification was ibrgotteii. One of 
Waller’s critical biographers sa}S, — “ddiai way of using tlie 
same initial letters in a line, which throws the verse off more, easily, 
as — 

‘ When ?Jian on wiany juuliiplied his kind,’ 

■was first introduced liy him ; as in this verse : — 

* Oh, how I fong my tender Hnibs to lay I ’ ” I 

Dryden revived the use of alliteration, hut there was long a certain 
hxstidionsness with respect to its employment. It has, how ever, 'been’ 
gradually winning its way again to favour, and a great modern poet 
has not scmj)led to Write— 

“ He rushed into the field, and, /oremost /ighting, feli.” 
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Alliteiation was wholly tiusuited to llie metrical system of the 
ancients, winch rejected all echoing of sonncl, and its accidental oc- 
currence was legarded as a rhetorical blemish. But it, neveitheless, 
often iiassed unnoticed by ears keenly sensible only to the prosodicab 
quantity and musical intonation of woids, and exanqilcs of the fre- 
quent, though doubtless undesigned, repetition of an initial conso- 
nant ni the same verse or peiiod, occur in tlie most fastidlOu^s 
of the classic wi iters. Thus Ciceio, in his ‘Be Senectute,’* has this 
phrase : — 

“ 8ens\m sine sensu setas seiiescitj 

and minor critics, who, happily for scholars devoted to graver pursuits, 
can find leisure for the chase of such small deer, have collected many 
examples of the like kind in other great authois of ancient Gtreeco 
and Piome.t 

Although specially characteristic of Grothic poetry, alliteration has 
been by no means confined to it.J It is enip>loyed by the Finlanders, 
and by several of the Oiieiital nations, and after the levival of iitc- 
lature it found its way into the humoious Latin verses of the six- 
teenth centuiy. The stiucture of Latin, in which particles and 
2 >ronouns may often be omitted, facilitates alliteiation, liowever- 
distasteful to classic ears. Theie aic many modern Latin jiocms in 
alliterative verse, and the best known oi these, the ‘Pugna Por- 
coium,’ or ‘Battle of the Pigs,’ in which every word begins with 
the letter p, extends to several hmidred verses. 

§ 4. Analogous to purely alliterative poems, or rather their con- 
verse, are what are called iipogrammatic conqoosiiions. In these a 

c. 11. 

■j 111 the Ttiso^ Dlsp. Cicero quotes some remai kahle instances of alliteiative 
verse fiom early Eoman poets. Thus, fiom Ennius: — 

“Qui altou exltiumpaiat, 

Eum scire qportet sibi jpaiatum, pebtem ut jiaitiujpeL jjiiicm.” — Tiisc. ii. it. 

From Accius : — 

“ ifa^or wUii ?}iole3, wiscendumst walum, 

Qu! ilUub acerbum cor contundam et compiimam. 

Impins iinrtatur nic frater, ut wicos walls miser 
Jl/anderem natos.” — T^tsc iv. 36. 

X Alliteration was a legular characteristic of Icelandic verse, and it often ap- 
pears to have been designedly introduced into piose. There is a long passage 
m alliterative prose in the ‘ Saga Olafs komings hins helga,' K. 60, and a sidi 
longer near the close of App. IIE to that Saga m Fom. Sag. v. The foliowino' 

IS an extract from the foimer. . . . kalla^u haim Anan ok htilhitan^ 

/ijegan ok /mggdtSan, jm'Idan ok wjuklyndan, tutran ok «;ing6^an, tryggvan ok 
tnllyndan /orsjalan ok /astoriSan, yjoflan ok ^o^gjainan, fi xgan ok /Tiyndan, 
^o^an ok g^laepavaran, si^ornsaman ok sfiltan vel, ^eymmu at logum ok 
^Q-Sra manna,” etc. 
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],iuTicular lettor or lei tens aie excluded ; and an aiicieut poetaster 
made Inmseir notorious by a paraphrus(' of tbe entiio Iliad, wliieli 
rejected alvhi or a Irom ibe linsl boob, hviti ui h Iruin Hie second, 
and so of the rest. Lipo<i,raniiuatisiH (lo('s uo(. iinbct tlie rli} Him or 
metre of verse, and so poor a conceit wouhl not. dt'servi' to be noticed, 
bad not distinguisbed autliors occasionally ]aactised it. Lope dc 
Amga coudescemled to this tiitliii.';, by wiiliiiji; a novel in wliicli 
the letteis a and I Aven* not einpl(\M‘d. Ynaite was ^ij;iulty of 
a similar folly, and tlu're have hecai some la, ter piece's lu the same 
a,bsurd st,}le. 

§ 5 . To ns, who have no car for (piantitalive ])rosody, alliteration, 
provided it does not oht.nide itself as an affectation, is generally 
agreeahle, and, besides the sensuous pleasuie it gives ns, it has often, 
and 111 earlier stages of the Gothic dialects luul still moic frequently, 
a real siguiticancc. The inseparable ])artieh's used as ]iretixes weic 
mncli less freely employed in those languages than in Gi eck and 
Latin, and the first syllable of words, vvhieh was also usually the 
accented one, generally contained the radical. Kow, jiariicnlar coni- 
hinaiions of consonants are found to occur very frequently in vocables 
of the same primitive signification, and therefore, of a given number 
of words, in any homogeneous language, hegiuning with the same 
consonant, or combination of consonants, the luajont.y wdl probably 
bo more or less nearly allied in sense ; and conscHpieiitly, alliteiation, 
or the use of ])romiuent wonls with the same initial consotiants, is a 
means ot' giving increased energy to a ])roposition, by a repetition ot 
the empliatic uubeals which ('liter into it. ddio })ith of tlie allitera- 
tive proverbs so common among the Gothic races often lay partly 
in this iteration of meaning ; and a peic('[)tiou of the relation be- 
tween cognate words, sometimes obscure, sometimes disimct, not 
uufrequently gives a keen pungency to idiomatic expressions. On 
the other hand, where, from the changes of language, words originally 
allied have become distinguished or oppioseil m meaning, or where 
different Avords in a given piroverb or phraseological combination are 
derived from linguistic sources Avhich ascribe a different signification 
to initial consonants, the verbal contrast is much aided in cfiect by 
alliteration. 

Not only do our English proverbs often derive much of their 
point from this element, hut many of our most favourite and most 
frequently quoted poetical sentiments and similes OAve tlieii currency 
to the same source. Eew lines in English poetry are ofiener reiieaied 
than CampbelFs — 

** Like angels’ visits, few and fiir between.” 

This simile Campbell borrowed, unconsciously perhaps, from an 
older author, and he ingeniously contrived at one blow to destroy 
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ilie beauty of the thought, and yet make the verse immortal, hy 
giving it a form that soothes the ear and runs glibly off the tongue. 
As is shown in Bartlett’s Quotations, John Norris, about the close 
of the seventeenth century, had said — • 

Like angey visits, shoit and bright ; 

and Blair, fifty ^rears later, had improved the thought into — 

“ Visits, like those of angels, short and far between.’' 

The simile is here very beautiful and expressive. Campbell’s versiorx 
is a meie tautological repetition of the latter half of the thought. 
The adjective few, m the phrase “ few and far between,” of coiiibo 
refers to the number of visits, not of the visitors. If the visits are 
“ far between,” they must necessarily be “ few ” with reference to 
any supposed period of time, and, on the other band, if they are 
‘‘‘few,” but yet continued, as seems implied, through the w^'hole 
earthly life of humanity, they can be paid only at long intervals. 
“Few ” and “far between” aie, then, equivalent expiessions, and 
the bievity of the visits, a circumstance very important to the com- 
pleteness of the thought, is lost sight of by Campbell altogether. 
Yet Blair’s exquisite simile is rarely quoted, while Campbell’s feeble 
and diluted alliterative version of it is as hackneyed as the tritest 
proveih. Bo easily are we led by the ear.* It is fair to admit that 
the epithets are more fitly applicable to the “ hours of bliss,” which 
form the subject of the couplet — 

What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 

Like angels’ visits, few and fai between:” 

because “ few” applied to “hours” may be sujiposed to indicate a 
short continuance of time, which it cannot do when referred to 
“ visits but to make the simile truly descriptive, the qualifications 
expressed must belong both to the thing compared, and to that to 
which it IS likened. 

§ b. Besides alliteration, some Gothic nations nearly allied to the 
Anglo-Baxon had its converse, namely the emling of words or 
accented syllables with the same consonant or coalescing consonants, 
the vowels being different, as, for example, in the words lad hd,fwd 
hmil, sbi run. We have no name for this coincidence of sound, 
because it is not with us, or with any of the nations of central or 


* Byron’s objections to the octosyllabic verse have no better foundation 
than the alliteration in the phiase “fatal lacility ; ” and many a shallow entic 
has condemned fine poetiy in this beautiful metre, upon the stiength of 
that unlucky expression. 
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soiilhcm Europe, a regular metrical clcnioiiL. It very well be 
called conmmmce, but ibat wa>vd ib alrcaily a])propriaied to express, 
e,encrany5 resemblance ot sound, and, B])C0ially, full rhyme in both 
tlie vowel and the conmuiufs which follow it. In fcclandic poetry 
ibis impcrrect rhyme is regularly employcnl, and by ihc ciitms of 
that literature is called s kothend i u g, a word of obscure ety- 
mology, which ue may conveniently tniUKslatc by half-rJii/ihe, 

§ 7 . Although terminal rhyme is known to, and not imfriu'iuently 
muploycd hy tlio Icelanders, their ]iot'lic consonance generally con- 
sists in wliat is called linv’-rhyme^ in conjnnction with an alliiciation 
legulated as in Anglo-Saxon. In linc-rhynio the corresponding 
Syllables occur, not at the end of successive lines, but in the same 
line. The ihyines are either of the chaiacter wdiich I have described 
as half-rJnjme, or like the peifcct cousonaniies of other languages, 
which lattci foi in of rhyme the Icelanders call a § a I h e u d f n g. 

Line-rhyme is a coustitueni of all but the most ancient forms of 
Icehuulic vcts(‘. Both linc-rhyme and terminal ihymc occasionally 
occur in Anglo-Saxon ]ioetiy, though they arc neither essential, noi, 
in the remains of that literature wliich lime has spared to us, fre- 
quent ; but from the close geneial analogy between the languages 
and the poetry of the Anglo-Saxons and the Northmen, and the 
mutual lelations between those nations, it is not inqirohablc that 
the Anglo-Saxons may sometimes have employed both forms of 
liiiG-rliymc in a regular way, as the Icelanders always continued 
to do. 

The rule of construction of these consonance's is that in each line 
there shall he two accented syllables wdiicii eitluT term a. perfect 
rhyme with each other, or wliich have the same final consonant or 
consonants with dillerent vowels, film gxmm’al distribution of the 
perfect and im])errect rhymes is, that the lialf, or consonantal rhyme, 
shall occur in the first lino of the couplet, the full rhyme in the 
second. The first rhyming syllable may be at the beginning or in 
the middle of the verso; the second should fall on the penuliiinaie. 
There arc many metres in Icelandic verse, and some of them are dis- 
criminated only by logical, ihetorical, or grammatical distinctions. 
In the favourite metre, or ^vhat may be called the heroic, “ that in 
which,” as Snorri says, “most finished verse is comi)Oscd,” ine<S 
jjeima lijctti er flest ort, |?ai er v and at erj the lines 
consist of three trochaic feet or their equivalents, and arc arranged in 
strophes of eight verses. The following imitation exhibits the appli- 
cation of these rules to English verse : — 

“ 5^0 f tly now are s i f t ing 
aS' n o w s on landscape f r o z en. 

T h i c kly /all tbe /lake lets, 
e a t h eiy-bght, together, 
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/Shower of silver p o n r 
/S' 0 u n d less, all a r o u n d Ub, 

^1 e 1 d and iiver /o 1 d ing 
J'a 1 r in mantle r a r est 

(7 1 a d in garment clou d-\vrought — 

Cor ered light ab o v e her, — 

Calm in cooling slum hers 
C r a d led, Enith hath laid her, 

S 0 to rest in s i lence, 

Cafe from heats that chafe her, 

Till her i^roubled pul ses 
Tvu er beat, and few ei% 

‘^Ureij throb is o v er — 

A 1 1 to stillness f a 1 1 en ! 

0 w e r s upon her /o r e head 
J'l i n g not yet, 0 S p 1 1 n g-time ! 

C 1 1 1 1 yet stay aw h 1 1 e, too, 

Cum mer fair, thy c o m mg ! 

Z 1 n g er yet stdl ? o n g er. 

Zest thou bleak hei rest ing.” 

Altlioiigh. the feet in which the Ime-ihymes occur are usually 
separated by intervening words, and aiiangcd according to the rules 
just laid down, they are sometimes brought together at the hegiiining 
of the lines, as in the following verses :* — 

“ Z 0 1 1, 0 rill, for ever I 
Zest not, lest thy wavelets, 

C A e e n as s 1 n 1 ng crystal, 

Shi ink and s i n k to daikness ! 

Wend with if’ i n d ing border 
W 1 d e asi d e still turning, 
r e e n o’erg r o w n with grasses, 
a y as M a y with blossoms — 

« Toward yon if o w e r e d castle, 

T i m e-and-r h y m e-renowned. 

Z i g h t ly / e t thy waves then 
Z e a p the s t e e p y ledges, 

Z 0 u r in jp u r est silver 
Z r 0 n d ly, 1 o u d ly over. 

Da ncing c? own with laughter, 

Z a s h mg, flash ing onward, 


* The following is the example of this metre given by Snorri, HdttaiaL 
132 

‘‘Hilmir hjdlraa sktirir 
her'Sir svei^i roiSnu, 
hrjdta hvltir askar, 

Inynja brynja spiingir ; 
hnykkja Hlakkar eldar 
hai'Sa svai^Sai landi, 
remma rimmu gldSir 
randa grand of jaili.” 
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/S' I n g ini; it o n y; ^ unondmi;', 
w e 0 t, !(*]> 1 1 ' i (' with i;l.\dn<'^s, 

/) r a ]) e with d v i p pini; mosses 
y>ei 1 .ind t'o 1 1 o’oiluiu^mg ; 

Jj A V 0 with / i V itii; water 
L 0 w Ir u r o w mi; si'd^es, 

Y’l 1 1 thy /- o 1 l-woin euneni 
y’u 1 noth, y on r n mi; sea-waid.’' 

In aiioilior of tlie very uninorDim lonuH of Icelaiulic poetry, iltc 
feel containing the t’lill-rbyine are placed last in the verse, as in this 
imitation 

If 0 a r the toi rent h ii r r y ! 

//endlong r a s h ly d u s h iug 
I) o w n, m (/ealeuing t h u n <ler, 

7)e])tlih eye h a t h not fa t h ouied ! 

M i s* h t. y nu'ks npr o o t mg, — 

7?udely shat tering, s c a t tering 
A 11 its own bright s i 1 ver 
/iito shapeless vapour. 

“ S t a y, 0 /lood, that f\ i est 
Jdibt toward 11 i g li t uiis i g li t iy ! 

TlXit, ye leaves, a lit tie — 

TVihdom’s speech would t e a c h you ’ 

X i g h t and /ife ai e sweet er, 

Xoveher far, than are the 

O' 1 0 u d, the cold, the s h a d ow 

Olosiug loan d the b o ii n d less 1 ” 

Ahliougli lino-rhyme might have hoen occasionally employed 
with advantage in Anghi-Sayoii verstg ns I iduiik it may still be in 
sumo depaitnients of English podry, yet it is fortunaic for tlio 
iutercsls of our old literature that it did not assume all the rotters of 
Bcaudinavian prosody. The Oid-Northcni mythulogic iioems, as 
tliose of the elder Edda, arc much simpler in their structure than 
those of the later Icelaudic hards, and, like Beowulf and the poems 
ascribed to Cfcdmon, they are usually without linc-rliyine, and often 
with hut a single alliterative syllable in the hrst verse of the couplet. 


Snorri, Ildttatal, 135, gives, in the following hemi&irophe, an (sample of 
the foim imitated in the text: — 

Admdiosftr bkylr taa 
{Ir flest niegln biXra sara * 
lu'mi Iwtr brch d hu)nnum 
bjalmsvcU juimi gella 

In another variation still, in addition to the half-rhyme of the first line, 
there is a Ml rhyme m the third and fourth feet, thus : — 

^‘Hrffiljdma fellr lirfmi, tfml 
bar vex of giam bUm am, 
frost nemr, of hlyn Ilrmtor, Miatar 
hcikaldaii |jiom. sltjaldax aldai.” 
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Tn point of poetic excellence, tlie simplest measures generally rank 
Ingliest, wliile the excessively intiicate and artificial foims of iLe 
twelfth and tliirteentii centuiies Lave seldom any merit but that 
wliicli belongs to tlie skilful execution of nugw cUfficiIes. A con- 
formity to rules so difficult could be purchased only by the frequent 
sacrifice of the rhetoiical beauties of poetry, and the lieioic ihyints 
of the Icelanders are ciowdod with frigid conceits, and are as lulerior 
to the grand simplicity and the elevated insjaraiion of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, as their nanative prose is superior to the comparative!}^ 
barren, unphilosophical, and even puerile historical literature of our 
Anglo-Saxon anccstois. 

§ 8. There are also remaikable instances both of alliteration and 
of line-ihyine where we should least expect to find them, namely, in 
the literature of Italy and Grreece. Take as an example of half- 
rhyme a stanza of ottava rima in the twenty-third canto of the 
‘ Morgante Maggiore ’ of Pulci ; — 

La casa cosa parea bietta e brutta, 

Vinta dal vento ; e la natta e la notte 

Stilla le stelle, ch’a tetto eia tiitta. 

Del pane appeua ne dette ta’ dotte, 

Pere avea pure e qualche fiatta frutta ; 

E svina e svena di botto una hotte ; 

Poscia per pesci lasclie prese a T eaca ; 

Ma il letto aliotta a la trasca fil fiebca.” 

The following sonnet in iho Pisan dialect, from a note to the 
works of Eedi, abounds in full line-rhyme : — 

‘‘Similemente . gente . ciiatiira . 

La portatma . pura . ed avenente . 

Faite plagente . mente per natura . 

Sicchen altaia . cura . voia gente . 

“ Callor pai rente . nente . altia fignra . 

Non a fattuia . dm a . ceitamente . 

Pero neente . sente , di ventura . 

Chissua pmtuia . seusa . no prezente . 

‘‘ Tanto doblata . data . vc bellessa . 

E addoressa . inesba . con plagensa . 

Cogna chei pensa . sensa . permiiata , 

Pero amata . fatta . vunnaltessa . 

Che la fermessa . dessa conoscensa . 

In sua seutensa . bensa . onorata 

Mullach, in Ms ^Grammatik der Griechisclien Yulgarspraehe, 
cites several lines of alliterative Ime-rhyming Greek verse from a 
hymn ‘‘ by a Christian writer belonging to the school of the later 
Orp)hic poets,” hut without any indication of the probable date of the 
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c‘oinpoftHioii, -wIhcL, liowovov, caiiiu^t Le ])y any means recent. Tlie 
following are Hkj first five veiNses : — 

Xai/06 fcSpT) xapi€<r<ra, roia]cop, 

■3ra/>0eV i<l>r}iJieplots ovpaviOLS' re cf>Lkr}.^ 

%a7p€ teSprj Trapreop p-iya xap/xart AajSoDtra. 

XapiUa pcyaa-dep^CDP hpaiipor^pm'^ 

Xaipe TtSpcav re Atircipa, topojp ^vrcipa t’ avdicrwp. 

Tlio poem is rcterrod to Ly Mullacli ibr oilier ]nrrposes, and lie 
makes no remarks upon (lie cliaracier of iis veisifi cation. It is, 
however, like the Italian exam[)les just cited, a mere jen cEcsprit, 
and tlioie is not the sliglilest laohabiliiy that the authors of any of 
them knew that they were introducing into their verses the charac- 
teristic features of a poetic liteiainio so alien to that of Soiitlicni 
Eliiropo as the songs of the Scandinavian hards. But they are the 
more luterestiug for that very reason, as instances of the spontaneous 
origination of similar ]>oeiic Ibruis in nat.ions vhose languages and 
whose literary culture have little or nothing in common. 

§ 9 . Although haU-rhymo may he said to he peculiar to Icelandic 
poetry, if indeed it did not exist in Anglo-Baxon, yet tlicrc are ex- 
amines of the employment of both full and impeifcct Ime-rliymo lu 
modern English. The mere nitrodutioii of a full rhyme m the 
middle of a verse, as when Coleridge sa3\s, 

“And i(‘o, ni.ist-/i?y/i, came floating hy,” 

is not a case m point, for this is only writing in one line what pro- 
perly sliouldhc counted Iavo; hut, Byron’s verse — 

' LitjldlY and hruihily breaks away 

Tko morning fiom her mantle grey,” — ■ 

‘Is a true specimen ol' Ihui-rhyme, as is also Burns’s lino — 

Her look was like the morning star ; 

hoh and like forming a half-rhyme. These and some of the many 
other similar examples are prohahly accidental, hut there are cases 
where we must suppose the introduction of such coincidences of 
sound to he iiiteiitioual, though they have certainly never been 
regarded as regular constituents of any form of English verse,* 

In Longfellow’s ‘ Miles Staudisli,’ contaiumg about one tliousvaud 


* Among the verses prefixed to Sylvester’s Du JOarkis, 1611, theie is a 
pyramidal piece, with the heading ‘ Lectorifous,’ which concludes with a comdet 
containing a <iuaint half-rhyme. 

“Not daring niieMk with Ai»rli.es table, 

This have I mvMM, as my Mvsn was able.*' 
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Ycirfes, there occur not less than forty instances of marked, as well 
as otheis of less conspicuous, line-rhyme. These may have been 
undesigned, but, with Longfellow’s tiained ear, and his familiarity 
With Oid-lNorthern literature, I should rather suppose them imrpusely, 
or at least not unconsciously, introduced into such lines as the follow- 
ing 

Heie in front you can see the veiy dint of the bullet 

Long at the iomdo\Y he stood and wistfully gazed on the faiicfscape 

‘'•'Washed with a cold gray niist^ the vapoury hieath of the east wind, 
Foiest and meadow and hill, and the siecAbiue rim of the ocean.” 

“ You are a ‘writer, and I am a fighter, hut here is a fellow 
Who could both W7'iie and fight, and in both was equally skilful.” 

“ Sudden, and loud as the sound of a soldier grounding his musket.” 

Ill this last line the alliteration is very observable, as also in the 
following : — 

“/Steady, shaightforwaid, and stiong, with iriesistible logic.” 

“ Lying silent and sad m. the afternoon shadows and sunshine.” 

“dfusing a moment before them, i/iles Staiidish paused, as if doubtful.” 

I think the introduction of tSiese consonances a very happy feature 
in Ml. Longfellow’s hexameters, and believe that a still more liberal 
use of them, especially of the line-rhyme, would facilitate the 
natiirali^iation of a measure not easily reconcilable with English ^ 
orthoepy. 

§ 10. In spite of the excessive difficulty of the Icelandic versifica- 
tion, and the limited number of i3oriect rh}unes which the Old 
Northern language affords, the haids of that nation seem to ha\’e 
been scarcely inferior to the modern Italians*in facility of iniqirovisa- 
tion. The old sagas contain numerous examples of extemporaneous 
compositions, of elaborately complicated structure, hut with a 
regular rhythmical flow ; and, indeed, most of the verses quoted in 
the sagas are improvisations. This was rendered practicable only 
l\y almost imhounded freedom of syntactical arrangement, and tlie 
extent to which the Old IXorthern poets avail themselves of this 
liberty, combined with the highly flgurativc style of their diction, 
•rendeis the interpretation of their chants a matter of no small 
difficulty to modern readers.* 


* ‘HnrnW’s Saga/ chapter 108, contains a sort of trial of skill in 

improvisation, in which King Harakl, a disguised Norwegian wan lor, 

and kjo^bifr, an eminent skald, all took part. The poetry, indeed, is far fioin 
being of a high order, but the incident is inteiestmg on account of a criticism 
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1 ’he ii«e of liair-rliymcs iu >Scaii'linaviiui veiso is neither an acci- 
dent., nor the arbitrary adoption of a pmely coiucutionul (brm of 
I'itelical t)rnan)oiit, but it is a natural result of the Oid-Norlhein 
system i>f inflexions. In tlie Icelandic lan^^naiio the stiong index- 
luiis were jirevalent in all cla,sbes of words which admit of declension 
or conjiie,ation‘. The stioiijj, inlleximi cousisis, not iiuUbrmly, 
indeed, but usually, in \ar\in'4 woids lor case or ii‘ns(‘, by chan^cin” 
tln^ voucl of the radical syllable, leavine; tlie const »nnnt.s undis- 
turbed; and lienee oveiy verb or noun \aiied by this method 
produces 111 its iidlexion half-iliyines. Thus, in Kne,lish, hind 
makes in the [neiewta hoHN(f^ jiud run uih, s buy .so////, and 

iu the participle .sv/iu/ ; spviufj, Hpruiu/ ; ‘irnir^ turofc, and in 

older lonns both and /r/vf/e, Ko iu nouns \ve have singular 
/oof, ])lural/tv^; uuiji, plnra,l y/evn" 

d'he frequent use of this mode of intlexion could not fail to draw 
the aitcution especially to llio vowels, the seizing of wdiich was 
essential to the compreheusiuii of ]no])ositions wheie wouls so 
inflected occurred, and the ear would consequently be rciideicd more 
acutely sensible to vowel-sounds, and w’ould ascribe to them a 
gi eater relative W'eiglii in orthoepy than belongs to them in other 
tongues, which, though the niimeiical proportions of their vowels 
and cuiisonanls may be the same as in the Gothic languages, aio 
inflected by augincutatiun. Hence, tllb vowels might readily become 
metrical constitiicuis of a cbaracter not less important than that 
which they possessed in the classic metres, and occuiy couspicii- 
oils a [ilace in tlie prosody as in I lie giammar of the language. 

Jt was natural that an (‘hmuait of articulation syniactically 
proininoni, and just freipuiut enough iu its occurrence f.o he agieeablo 
and not wearisome, should have siiggcsU'd itself as a convenient 
prosudical resource ; and it is a proof of the genera,! truth of thc 
doctriue I have advanced concmiinig the natural relation hcivveeti 
inflexions and prosody, that tlu‘- few' inflexional vowel-changes of the 
Greelvs, such as the temporal augment, or the substitution of a 
prosodically long for a prosoclically short vowel, as rj for e, o> for o, 


of the king upon the versification of Thiodolf, wdio had coupled grdm and 
skomm as a Ime-rhymc, that is, a syllable ending iu a single, with a 
syllable ending in a double consonant; too gi eat a licence for the nicety of 
an Old-Northern ear. 

* In Icelandic, as in English, both forms of inflexion exibt, and me not 
^infrequently employed in the same word, but tlie strong declension and conju- 
gation are more prominent and marked in the articulation, and the letter-change 
often extends to more than one sylliihle, thus : noni. sing, h a r p a r i , a harper, 
becomes horpurumin the dative plural : nom. sing. masc. anna r r , other, 
0 ^ r n m in the dative singular. 
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slionlil liavc fallen in with tlxiir metrical system, just as stioeg 
iiiflexiuiib did With that of tlie Scandinavian. 

§ 11. I spoke of lialf-rbyine as t\\Q conveise of alliteration. The 
literature of the Spanish Peninsula presents us with the revevbe 
of half- rhyme. I icier to cmoaance, an element of a much more 
subtle and etherial chaiacter than any constituent of prosody winch 
we have Intheito coiisideied. Assonance consists in using the saims 
vowel with dilferent consonants. Tims, nice and niiglif, 'ivar and 
pill^ mate and shape, feel and need, are instances of assonance. 
This impel feet rhyme may be said to be peculiar to the versification 
of Spain and Poitugal, though it has been employed in Germany by 
Fredeiick Schlegei in his tragedy " Alai cos,’ by Apel in his ^ Spectre- 
hook,’ and by others m translations from Calderon and other 
S[)anish poets. The nile of assonance, disicgarding certain excep- 
tions not necessary heie to be ’particularized, requiies the repetition* 
of the same vowels in the assonant words, fiom the last accented 
vowel inclusive. Thus, man and hat, nation and traitor, 2 >cnitenl 
and reticence, are assonant couples of words of one, two, and three 
sjdlabies, respectively. 

To an unpractised ear assonance is scaiccly pciceptible, and it is 
the more obscure because it is goneially introduced only in alternate 
verses, or the second of each couplet, the fust lines of the successive 
couplets having neither rhyme, nor any other con espondeiico oi‘ 
sound. In the fullowiiig specimen, in older to render the assonance 
more conspicuous, it is employed in the first thieo lines of each 
stanza, the fuurtli being left blank, and it is made monosyllabic, 
instead of ending the lino with a trochee, as is usual in Bpauish 
verse : — 

** Let me chouse, and I will diccU 
Whei e the sea, with bounding tread, 

Chmbeth, till his featheiy ocsi 

Brush the mouiitaiiPs feet. 

Let me choose, and on such shore 
Will I plant my lowly home, 

Wheie the unresting billows roll 
CliiE. eternal near. 

There, beneath transparent shies, 

Wheie the vine and ohve thiiic, 

Wheie the golden orange smiles — 

Listening to the wave, 

There how gladly would I sleep. 

Ocean's music in mine ear. 

Through the night of time, nor feel 
Weaiy till the clay."* 


By way of more exactly illustrating the Spani&h assonance, I give a tians- 
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In a former lecture I iioiiced tlie larp;e pioporiion of Jloinaiiee 
words wliicli Mrs, Browniuji; employs iii her cloii])lc rhymes. She 
always prefers the Saxou word where choice is possible, and I as- 
(Miho to this prerereiiee her cinployuieiit of assonant or vowel-rliymes 
to an extent that a more liinid ]>oet would seiireely 'venture upon. 

or about lirty couples of double rli^mies in ‘ddie Dead Pan,’ adoziai 
])air arc assonants, ns I'noir fronh, siioio-Hiitrin ; Iioncnf, ajimoin'shi ; 
Si/(‘ncf^<, ishinds j' crcrnniro Ihtr; hi^}}, In the 

‘Mournful Mother ’ wo tind shorn htin, Jhoriuf/ ; hvhohl }}oi, fohkd ^ 
f/ko'if, ho/ore thoo ; ‘}mlm uoio, iKtlin hiu«jh ; and in the ‘Lost, Bower,’ 
(f(kkijic(s, hnaichi'S; jfrkod 7 , intadtused ; come fhere^ sinmncr ; 
‘iuhie be, piuc tree ^ for we, door-uuti/, Tlu'se are not all Saxon 
t\ords, it is true, hut in most instances one, if not both, of the cone- 
spondmj*' words is native, and tlic admission of assonance in thesis 
wo'ukl render Bie ear more in<lnlgent in rhymes of foreign extrac- 
tion. d’hc exain[>leH of so high a poetic auiliority, in introducing 
a,ssonance as a licence, might well justify systematic experiment 
upon its regulai employment. 

§ 12. German UtiTaturc piesent-s iiislauces of wliat has been 
ailed annonu/iitiioii, a waird certainly not very expressive of the 
character of the thing designated. Aunoumiat ion consists in oppos- 
j'-ig to each other, at emphatic points in the verse or pienod, words 
^f similar sound but dillercut signiricaliou or use, as in this example 
*Vum 'Iheck ; — 


lation of a few stanzas of a well-known Spanidi hallail, in wdiioh the piincipul 
correspoiKlence falls on tin* ptniultiinato syllahlo of the veiso: — 

“ !*aNsln;!: was tln‘ Mooiihli nnauuvU 
'rhruim’h ilu' city of Uianmla, 

From iiie portal ol Fhua 
'L’o the ga((‘ ot itivnrmnhlu. 

Woe is UK', Alhiuaa ! 

“Letters eamo lo say, Allunna 
Uy tlic CHinsttaiis now was Uoltien. 

On the Rumud he llimfj; t.lic h'Uem, 
aiew the messenger that hrne them. 

Woe IS me, Allumia ’ 

“Stiaighiway fuan Ins mnle nlighOng;, 

'riion ht* l(Mps \tpon hfs charger, 

Up the Zaaitin he gallops, 

Comes in liasto to the Alhamhui, 

Woe is me, Alhama ' 

“ Having ontored. the Alhambra, 

On the instant gave he outers 
That the tiumpet shonld i)o somuh'tl, 

And the silvei-thioated comets. 

Woe is me, Alhama 1" 

In the original the same assonant vowel, a, is continued thiough the mthe 
poem ; hut this, though very common, is not obligatory, aiid^ the vowel is 
varied in different stanzas of the trAXislatiou. 
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Wenn ich still die Aiigcii leiike, 

Auf icli abendliche vS fc 1 11 e, 

Und nnr d e n k e das ich d e n k e. 

Will nicht r u h e n mir dcr W i J 1 e, 

Bis ich sie iii U u h e senke/' 

Twilight sltlhiQSis when I diink, 

And myself am gazing shff^ 

Thiiihwu: only that 1 tidaki 
Then u,dl never rti&t nay mil 
Till to rest I bid it sink.’’ 

If the English lines happen to remind the reader of Popovs M^crscs 
hy a Person of Quality/ he may he assured that the insipidity is not 
the fault of the translator. Sidney has indulged in this conceit in 
ivhat Landor calls the best of Ins poems, the eighth song in ‘ Astro- 
phel and Stella : ' — 

X'ow be stdl, yet still believe me f 

and elsewhere he says, — 

A. plauiing song p^mVic-singing voyce requires.’’ 

Spenser, too, in the ‘Shepheaids Calendar,’ Januarie, has these coup- 
lets : — 

“I lo%’-e thilke Lasse (alas! why do I love?), 

And am fovlornc (alas! why am 1 hrne‘^)J'’ 

“ And thou, unluckie Mase^ that wontst to ease 
My mvsing minde, yet caiibt not when thou should.” 

xVud in * Motlici Huhheids Tale : ’ — 

Nor ordinance so needful!, but that hee 
Would no! ate, though not with iiolenco.^* 

A. still hettcr example occiiis in the Author’s Induction to the 
‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ Haslewood’s edition, i. 15 : — 

And hates begin to hate the shady tiee.” * 

§ 13. Plardly to he distinguished from aimomination is the 
eAiphuism of Queen Elizabeth’s age, winch Scott’s character of Sir 


^ Some of these examples remind us of a form of Icelandic verse, several 
vaiieties of which are described m the TIdttatal of Snoni, under the name of 
r e f h v d r f. Its peculiarity consists in the introduction of paii s of words oppo- 
site 111 Cleaning, such as hot, cold ; hi e, water ; earth, air ; attack, defend, 

111 the most perfect ei.amples the words are alike m accent and number of 
syllables, and they should occur in the same line, but this, of course, would 
be piacticable only to a very limited extent. Snoiri gives a stiophe of eight 
lines, composed wholly of such disparate couples, but m most of the varieties 
he describe^, much greater licence is allowed. — Ildttatal, c, 93 - 99 , 
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Rt'rcie Rliafion lias made nxniiliar to hukIctu mulois. Rcoifc has 
'adic'i ean’caHtml Hie style ol* Lilly, Irom wliesc principal \enrk Hus 
j’ecnliarity of cxpr(*ssion deiivi'S ihs name, and Slmfion is more 
^Miphuistic than Lilly, the a^real eiiphuist liiiiiKelf. Sir I'hilip Sidney 
OSes cii]>hnisin as Ireqiuailly, perhaps, as any oilier wilier. Such 
]>hrase,s ns these arc of eonsla-iit oecnriviiee in liis prose works : — ■ 

RemeinFrnnco still loiwl our tlionpjlits to worke upon this place where 
we last (nl'is that the word Iasi should so long las( !) did giaco oui eyes upon 
her evei ilomishing beauty.” 

“Blessed he thou, Urama, the su'cvtcsl fa/ruesi^r, and iha fairest s-uYtaessr.” 

B]ienscr seldom indulges in this fashion of his time, hut has occa- 
sionally a cuphuistic Imc, as these from the ‘ Rhepheards Calendar : ' — 

“With moHrnlng pjne I; you with piinimj imurne.^' 

“ The sovei eigne of seas he hinmes in mine, 

That, once sra-beate, will to sea agnine.” 

The stylo of Fuller is marked hy the frequent rccnrrence of 
enpliuistic expressions, hut the exuberance of w'lt and humour, winch 
overhows even the gravest works of a writer whose amazing 
affluence of thought and imagination makes him one of the most 
valuahle ns well as entertaining of our old authois, leads ns often to 
suspect a smile under the fanciful rhetoric of his most serious 
exlioriations. 

§ 14 . it is to the coniparalive rarity of similar sounds, which in 
language's with terminal iufli'xieiiis arc forct'd upon the ear to saticUq 
that wo arc to ascriho the love of eveny spt'cii's of consonance which 
at one time or another has marked th(* liiiu’ature of all the nations of 
Northern Europe. The ])assion for alliterafiun and thyme is com- 
mon to the Germans, the Rcaudiuavlans, and the Fnglish tamily , and 
the Fi'cnch are scarcely less fond tha.n ourselves of ]‘)uns, charades, 
and conundrums ; wdiilc in Italy, wdieu' tin; inflexions are much 
move numerous, no specii's of vcrhal wii is so much in vogue. The 
sermons of Ahraham a. Ranta Glaia are remarkahle ibr their incessant 
use of alliteration, assonance, and consonance, and, though of a later 
date than the events which form the snhject of RchilleHs great 
drama, are said to have served as the model for the Capuchin ser- 
mon in AVallensteiiYs ‘Lager,’ of which a very fclicitons translation 
will he found in an early numher of the ‘ Forengn Review.’ 

§ 16 . The employment of imitative words, measures, and ca- 
dences, in poetry, naturally connects itself with the snhject we are 
considering. The ancient writers present many supposed examples 
of this ornament and adjunct to expression, but oiir gicat ignorance 
of the pronunciation of the classic languages, especially the Greek, 
exposes us to much, risk of error in pronouncing on the resemblance 
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Detwcen tlie sound and the sense. I cannot discuss this branch 
of the subject on the present occasion, and I shall confine myself 
to the use of purely imitatiYc xuords. The employment of thesc3 
in modem literature has generally been restiictcd to populai and 
lom antic poetry, and in tins they have been inhoduced with, great 
success. The best examples I can call to mind are Burger’s 
‘Lenore,’ and the very fine tianslaiion of it by Taylor. In neitlier 
of these is the mutation overcharged, or carried beyond what ^vo 
might expect to hear in a simple hut spiiited and picturesque 
oral narrative of the scenes described in the poem. The tiaiislation 
does not m all points come up to the felicity of the original, but 
in some passages it surjiasses it. Tlius : — 

“ She herde a knight with clank alight, 

And climbe the stnr with speed,” 

is very good ; but 

j^nd soon she heard a tinkling hand 
That twirled at the pin,” 

is quite inferior to the 

Ganz lose, leise, klmghngling ” 

of the oiigiiiai ; while 

‘‘ lie cracked his whyppe ; the locks, the bolts, 

Ciing-clang asunder liew,” 

is not inferior to Burger’s very best lines. In fact, botli poems are 
examples of remarkable skill in the use of mere sound as an 
accompaniment and intensive of sense. I know, however, in 
the whole range of imitative verse, no line superior, perliajis 
I should say none equal, to that in Wild’s celebrated nameless 
poem : — 

Yet as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human lace, 

On that lone shore loud moans the sea.*^ 

Hero tbe employment of monosyllables, of long vowels, and of 
liquids, without liaish consonantal sounds, together with tlic 
significance of the words themselves, gives to the verse a force of 
expression seldom if ever surpassed. 

The present literature of most European nations, certainly of the 
English and 'the Anglo-American people, exhibits ahuudant tokens 
of a satiety of hackneyed rhymes and stereotyped forms ; and it 
is a question of much practical interest, how far it is possible to 
find available substitutes or equivalents for them. It is certainly 
desirable that some check should be pint upon the propensity 
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to roDel all tlio rostrainls, micl ovorleap all the rnetricnl 

canons of inoclorn poetry; l)Ut it is iin possible to tltil ermine 
Peforeband wlictlier tlio substitution of assonaiico and balf-rbyme 
would be allowable or a<lvnntageous. We do not now readily seize 
so Yaguc resemblances ol sound, but it seems noi, improbable tliat 
our ear iniglit be trained to perceive and enjoy tlieni, and, in onr 
weariness of familiar forms, tlic cxiionimntr is certainly Avortli 
trying. 
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SYNONYMS AND EUPHEMISMS. 

§ 1. Definition of synonyms. § 2. Densons for employing synonyms. § 3. 
Pooticnl and figurative synonyms. § 4, Synonyms m English derived from 
diffeient sources. § 5. Synonjnms owing to euphemism. § 6. Teiuns of 
abuse. § 7. Tendency in languages to clear themselves of synonyms. 
§ 8. Difierence between the particles yea and yes, nay and no. § 9. Difference 
between sith and since. § 10. Eqmvocal particles: or and and. § 11. 
Disappearance of words indicative of insignificant distinctions. § 12. And 
of synonyms of the chase. § 13. Intellectual advantages of the study of 
synonyms. 

§ 1. Webster’s definition of synonym is as follows: ‘‘A noun 
or other w’ord having the same signification as another is its 
synonym, Tw’o words containing the same idea arc synonyms^ 
If this IS a true definition, the 'French che val and the English horse 
are synonyms of each other, because the one has “ the same signifi- 
cation’* as the other. Again, the verb /ear, the noun /ear, the 
adjectives fearful and fearless, and the adverb fearfully, are syno- 
nyms, each of all the others, because they all “ contain the same 
idea.” The definition is manifestly erroneous in both its parts, 
Che val and horse are reciprocally translations, not synonyms, 
of each other ; and as to the other example I have cited, it is a 
violation of the established use of the w^oid to apply the term 
synonym to words of different grammatical classes, for synonyms 
are necessarily convertible, wdiich dilTcrent ^larts of speech ^amiot 
be. Synonym; in the singular number, hardly admits of an 
independent definition, for the notion of synonymy implies two 
correlative words, and therefore, though there are synonyms, there 
is in strictness no such thing as a synonym, absolutely taken. 
Propeily defined, synonyms are words of the same language and the 
same grammatical class, identical in meaning ; or, more generally, 
synonyms are words of the same language which are tlie 
piecise equivalents of each other. And if a definition^ of the word in 
the singular bo insisted on, we may say that a noun or other piart 
of speech, identical in meaning with another word of the same 
language and the same grammatical class, is the synonym of that 
word; or, less specifically, a synonym is a word identical in 
End. Lan. t 
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Bioaniivo; auotlior %vor(I of tlio wnno lau^i^uagc and tlic same 
grammatical class. l>Tii tliougli this is tlu' prepiT definition of irm 
synon 3 ans, it is liy no means iho ordinai\y nsc of tlie term, ydiicli 
is generally a])] )Ued to words lud. identical, hut. similar, m ineanino. 
Jloili in iiopiilar literary acc(‘[)iatiun, and as enijdo^c'd m special 
dictionaries of sndi words, s^moipnns a-rc^ words suffieiiHitly alike 
in general signification to ho liaklc to he conioniuled, Imt yet so 
different in special definition as to rtHpiire to he distinguished. 

§ 2. It lias heen denied that synonyms have any real existence 
in human speech, and critical writers haye affirmed that hetween 
two words of similar general signification some shade of dirfercnce 
in meaiimg is always disceriuhle. Persons who think, and therefore 
speak, accuratelj", do indeed seldom use any two words in precisely 
the same sense, and with respect to words winch do not admit 
of rigorously scientific definition as terms of art, and which arc 
neither names of sensuous objects, nor cxpiessivc of those primary 
ideas which aio essential to, if not constliutive of, the moial and 
intellectual nature of man, it is almost equally tiiie that no two 
persons use any one word in exactly the same signification. Every 
man’s conception of iho true meaning of words is modified, both 
in kind and in degree, by the idiosyncrasies of Ins mental constitu- 
tion. Language, as a medium of thought and an instrmneut for 
the expression of thought, is subjective, not absolute. We mould 
words into coufinmity with the orgawizatiou of our inner man ; and 
though different ])ersous might, under the same circumstances, 
use the same words, and (wcu define them in the same terms, 
yet the id(‘as reprosenied by tliose words are more or It'ss differenced 
by the mental characters and (‘onditions of those who employ tlicin. 
Ilciice, with the ('XC(q)tious already made, all detenninations of 
coincidence in, and distinction heiAveen, the meanings of words, 
arc approximate only, and there is always an uncertain quantity 
which cannot be eliminated. 

Besides this inherent diJOficulty, common to all languages, there 
is the* further kici that, in tongues of considerable territorial 
extension, theic are often local difFcreiK‘.cs of usage ; so that, of 
two words of like meaning, one will be exclusively cmiiloyed in 
one district, the other in another, to express precisely the same 
idea. 

Again, the uipileasant effect of constant repetition often obliges 
both spicakers and writers to employ different words for the same 
purpose. For instance, in this course of lectures, I must, to vary 
the phrase, and avoid wearisome iteration of the same word, use 
language, tongue, speech, words, dialect, idiom, discourse, vocabulary, 
nomenclature, phraseology — often, indeed, in different acceptations, 
but frequently to convey the same tliought. For the same reason. 
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one word is often figmatively used as an equivalent of another very 
diileient in its proper signification. Tims the wealthy Englishman 
enijiloys gold^ the less affluent and commercial Ercnchman silver^ 
and the still poorer old Roman brass, as synon 3 ^ms of money, 

§ 3. There are, moi cover, words not distinguishable ni definition, 
but employed under different circumstances. Of this character 
aie many words which occur only in the poetic dialect, and in 
the ambitious st}le of writing called ‘^sensation” piose. These 
in some languages, as in Icelandic for example, are so numerous 
as to make the poetic and the jirose vocahiilaries very widely 
distinct. Of this class are, blade, brand, and falchion, for sword ; 
dame, damsel, maiden, for lady or girl ; steed, courser, charger, 
palfrey, *for horse ; and there are also, m most languages, many 
words peculiar to the sacred style or language of religion, but still 
having exact equivalents, the use of which is restrict( 5 ,d to secular 
piiiposes. In general, words consecrated to religious and j)oetical 
uses are either native temis, which in the speech of common life 
have been supplanted by alien ones, or they belong to foreign 
tongues, and have been introduced with foreign foims of poetical 
composition, or foieign religious instiuction. 

Xations much inclined to the figurative or metaphorical style 
have usually numerous words s^monymous in their use, though 
et^’mologicallj^ ot different signification. Thus, the Arabic has 
a large number of names for the lion, and not fewer for the sword. 
The figurative dialect of the Icelanders is also extremely rich*. 
Snorro’s ‘Edda’ enumerates one hundred and fifty synonyms for 
sword,” and a proportionate number for almost every other object 
winch could be important in the poetic vocabulaiy. In such a 
pjofusG nomenclature as that of the Arabic and the Icelandic, a large 
proportion of the ^vords were originally descriptive epithets, drawn 
from some qualit}” or use of the object to which they are a]3phed, 
and at other times the}’ are taken from some incident in the popular 
mythology of the countries where they are employed. Our owm 
brand, which occurs also in Icelandic poetiy as a name of the sword, 
IS probably from the root of to bum, and refers to the flaming 
appearance of a well-polished blade. Other names are derived from 
tlie cutting properties of the edge, from the form of the blade, from 
t]\e metal of which it was forged, and so of all its material qualities. 
These, of course, once conveyed distinct meanings, but in many 
instances the etymology, though known to the learned, was popularly 
forgotten, and thus these different words came at last to be, in 
common use, exact equivalents the one of the other. 

§ 4:. In composite languages like the English there often occur 
words derived from different sources, which, though distinguished 
in use, are absolutely synonymous in meaning. For example, 
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wc have (jhle from the T^atin, sphere, fiom the Greek. Ifhe one 
]s fairly tumslatcd by the other, and they are ideutical in .sionitica- 
tioii, inaKimicli as all that, can bo indy affiniicd of iiie one is true 
also of the other; but they dil for in use, and ibercrore wo cannot 
always em]»loy them int,erch.m<;c‘a,l)ly, sphere beloup,ing rather to 
scientific and poetical, ylohe to iiopular hiiignagc. Allied to both 
these, and often conloiinded with, or suhstiinted for them, is. or?), 
from the Latin or bis. This woid orij^inally signified a circle, then 
a flat ohject, limited hy a circular hoiindary, and it was ap[>lied holh 
to the fellies of wheels, and to wheels cut out of solid timber without 
spokes, UkS they often are ai tins day in the East. Then it was 
transferred to the heavenly bodies, which present to the eye a plane 
surface houiulod hy a circle, or what we generally call a disc, fioni 
the Greek and Latin discus, a quoit, whence also possibly onr 
word f/A/q ^nd even the German Tisch, or table, from general 
rescndilance of form. Bui when it was discovcied that the sun 
and moon wore not discs hut spheres, the Avord orh assumed the 
meaning of gUibe^ and afterwards was extended in signification 
so as to embrace the hollow spheres of ancient astronomy. At 
present, though not susceptihlo of rigoionsly exact definition, orb 
is not distinguishahlo in sense from either globe or sphere^ though 
its use is chiefly confined to poetical composition. We have, then, 
a group of three words, sphere^ globe, orh, properly synonymous, and 
w<‘ may nd<l to them the w^ord hifll, as differing from the others only 
in being more loosely cm])loyed.* 

§ 5. Out of dineioiico of use with identity of signification grows 
K\hat is called cuplu^mism in language, ur the substitution of relined 
for inofFensive w'ords for gross or irritating ones, to convey precisely 
the same idea. Ft is diflioult to muhu'stand how, of t\xo words 
or phrases precisely alike in meaning, on<^ may bo freely used under 
circumstances where the employment of ibc oilier w’onld be con- 
sidered a flagrant violation of the laws of decorum ; but it is 
probably to be explained partly on ilio ])rinciplo of association, 
which makes repulsive images doubly offensive when they are 
suggested by wouis babituallj employed by (ho vulgar and the vile, 
and strips them of half their grossuess whim they are recalled hy 
terms which h<avc not yet been incorporated into the dialect of social 
debasement and of vice. The composite structure of English, giving 
us a double vocabulary, has supplied us with a larger stock of 


It is retyiarliahle that not one of ilio^e -words belongs to the Gothic family of 
languages, and, in fact, we have borrowed almost all our terms precisely descrip" 
twe of form from IJomanee sources. Pound, square, circle, cube, angle, line, 
surface, curve, — these are of Latin etymology, and our claim even to 
** straight ’* and, ** fiat,** as native words, is matter of dispute. 
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relatively eiiplicmistic and vulgai expressions than most languages 
possess, and it will generally be found tiiat the Latin and Ih-eiich 
elements have furnished the woids vhich are least offensive, xiio- 
bably because they are least famiiiai, and to our eais least expressive. 
In the want of the lamiliaiity which, as the old x>roveib says, 
“breeds contempt,” Ve find the true exxilanation ol the different 
inijiression produced by eux>hemistic and vulgar words of the same 
meaning. And it is for the same reason that coarseness of thought, 
''in of diction, in the literature of languages in which we aie nut 
eiitiiely at home, is a less icxuilsivc, and therefore, xiciha])S, a more 
dangerous source of corruption. The frequent and ostentatious use 
of euphemistic expressions, liowevei disagreeable as an atfcctatiou, 
arising as fiequently from a conscious grussness of mind, which is 
» illy made more conspicuous by its awkwaid effbits to conceal 
iisclf, as from an lioncst fastidiousness, is yet less offensive than 
the contrary rtce, for it deserves no mildei name, ot clothing the 
siicredest ideas, and communicating the most solemn facts, in the 
vucabulary of vhat, for want of a fitter word, we are obliged to 
designate as slang. Kariatne and diamatic fiction has gone great 
Icmgths in the emxjloyment of this dialect in our times, and certain 
X»bpular v liters have unfoi tunately succeeded in niakiiig many 
words belonging to it almost classical, but there are few things more 
ccitaiuly fatal to habits both of pioxniety of speech, and of delicacy 
and refinement of thought, than indulgence in so leprehensibie a 
Xirac^ice. True it is, the source of growth in language is in the 
Xieoxile, but this souice, mihappily, is not a “well of English un- 
defiled and though the jiopiilar mint yet strikes some coin of 
sterling gold, the majority of its issues aie of a Laser metal. 

§ 6. There is another large class of woids which are iisc^d indif- 
ferently, not because they express ])recisely the same ideas, but 
because they do not express any clearly definable ideas at all.’*' 
Such are most terms of abuse and vituxieration, which generally 
serve lathei to convey an impiession of the speaker's moral status 
than a distinct notion of the exact character and degree of depravity 
he imputes to the subject of his discourse. This consideration 
suggests the duty, or at least the expediency, of extreme reserve in 
the use of w'ords which give the hearer to understand, not that we 
have cause to believe the sup^iosed offender to be guilty of any 
specific violation of the laws of God or man, but that wc aie 


^ “II m’appelle Jacobin, i4volutionnaue, plagiaire, voleur, empoisonneur, 
faussnire, pestif^re ou pofatffbre, eniag^, impobteui', calomaiateur, hbeliiste, 

homme humble, oidmier, giimacier, chiffonuier Jc void ce qiibl 

veut dire; il enteud que lui et moi soaimes d’avis difteieat.” — I^AUL Louis 
CouaiEB, Seconde Lettre Farticulm e. 
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ourselves in a frame of mind which ahnosi» neccssaiily involves some 
sacrifice of self-rcspoct, some disregard of that charity which the 
obligations of both religion and society require us to show towards 
our tellow-man. 

• § 7. Pc (Juinct'y has said, and I’reiich qu(d('s and approves the 
passage, that “nil languages tend lo cb'ar theinsoU os of syuonyms as 
iutellcctual culiure advances—ilK* supeiiluoiis vords being taken 
up and appropriated hy lunv shades and eomhinations of thought 
evolved in the piogr(‘Ss of society.’^ Pe (), ninny is here speaking of 
words strictly synonymous, not of tln^se gen(‘raU3^ called synonyms, 
hut which are distingnishahlo both in meaning and in ust*. The 
remaik might liavc luvn made more comprehensive with ecpial 
tnith, for there is a manifest inclination in mndc'rn languages lo clear 
themselves not only of synonyms, hut of all sujierflnous niceties of 
(expression, and to this teudeiuy we ma,y in part ascrihe the rejection 
of inflexions in grammar in cases where the meaning is sufficiently 
plain without them. 

§ 8, There is an exam] do of the rejection of a needless subtlety in 
the case of our aftlnnative particles, yea and yes, nay and no, which 
were formerly distinguished in use, as the two affirmatives still are 
in our sister-tongues, the Danish and Swedish. The distinction was 
that yea and nay were answers to questions framed in the affirnuh 
‘ iive; as, Will he go? Yea, or Kay. But if the question was 
framed in the iieyathe, Will he not go? theauswiT was Yes, or No, 
In Panish and Svedisli the distinction is limited to the affirmative 
])articlcs, and the n(‘gative (bim shows no trace oi“it. Thus, to the 
qiii‘Stion Will he go? the afllnnativt' answiT is Ja: to the qnestiini 
AVill he 7wt go? the affirmative answer is Jo, while Ncf, or, in the 
Swedish orihograiihvq KeJ, is the ingntivo answer to both. 

These distinctions sevm to be retinements belonging to the period 
when all the modem European languages showed a living 9? 
matlvus, a tendency’' to the develoimnait. of new and original fuims. 
The et,Ymological ground of this suhihdy has iioi» been satisfactorily 
made out; and though there is no doubt that it oiiginally rested, if 
not on a logical, yet at least on a graimnatical foundation, it had, at 
the earliest period to which avo can trace it back, become a mere 
verbal nicety wholly independent of the point of view from which 
the question was regarded by the s])eaker, and therefore adding 
nothing to the force or clearness of expression. A subtlety like this, 
a distinction in words which suggests no dillerence of thought, w'as 
repugnant to the linguistic sonst‘ of an intellectual, and at the same 
time a practical jieople, and it therefore did not long survive the 
general diffusion of literary culture among the English nation. It. 
may be doubted whether modern scholars would have detected the 
former existence of this obsolete nicety, if it had not been revealed to 
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iis by Sir Thomas More’s criticism upon Tyndale for neglecting it in 
liis translation of the New Testament. That it was m truth too 
subtle a distinction for practice is showm by Sir Thomas Moi e him- 
self, for he misstates the rule when condemning Tyndale for the 
violation of it; and what is not less remarkable is the fact., that Horne 
Tooke, Latham Eng. Lang 2nd ed., p. 528), and Trench Study 
of Words,’ 15G), have all lefcrred to or quoted More’s observations, 
without appealing to have noticed the discrepancy between the rule, 
as he states it, and his exemplification of it.’^ 

§ 9. As this idle refinement was jiassing away, thcreharose a real, 
siihstaiiiial distinction between two particles, or rather bet\v’'con two 
forms of the same particle, which had pxevioiisly been used iiidiscri- 
ininately in two dificrent senses. Down to the middle of the six- 
teenth centiiiy, and indeed somewhat later, seththe, sijth, sithe^ 
sythe, sitlien, sitlian, syiJicm, sitlience^ since^ syns, and sens w^ere 
indifferently employed, both in the signification of seei/ig ihat, 
inasmuch as, considtrmg, and of after or afterwards. About that 
period good authors established a distinction between the forms, and 
used sith only as a logical woid, an illative, while sithence and since, 
whether as piepositions or as adverbs, remained mere narrative 
w'ords, confined to the signification of time after. 

It is evident that, although the former of these notions is a deriva- 
tive, the latter a primitive sense, they are nevertheless distinct, and 
it is very desirable to be able to discriminate between them by appro- 
priate words. The radical is foimd in a great number of forms in 
Anglo-Saxon and the related languages, and in all of them has 
primarily the sense of time after. But the conclusion is always 
X)Osterior to the reason, and ])ost hoc, ergo proyter hoc, is the universal 
expression of all that the human intellect Imows concerning the 
relation of cause and effect. Hence, it was very natural that a word 
implying historical sequence should acquire the sense of logical con- 
sequence. The discrimination between the two ineaniiigs, and the 
ai3propriation of a separate form to each, originated m the subtle, 
metaphysical mm of mind which characterized Hie fathers of the 
Eeformation in England, nor have I, upon examination of the woiks 
of numeious writers of earlier periods, been able to find one who 
dearly distinguishes the two senses by the use of different forms. 
Some authors employ for both purposes sith alone, some sithen or 
sithence, others sens or syns, and others, again, two or more of these 
modes of spelling. The fullest, most uniform, and most satisfaciury 
exemplifications of the discrimination wdll be found in Spenser, who 


^ Tlie qnestica is so cm ions that the whole passage is quoted in Notes «an4 
Fllustratious (A), On the use of theJBarUcles Ycu ” end Yesf dday'' and 
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seldom neglects it, Sylvester the translator of Pii Baitas, and Hooker. 
All these writers belong to the latei halt' of the sixteenth century, 
immediately after Avhich all the forms of the void except shice went 
tait of use, and of couise. the distinction, which st'cmed to have 
become well established, peushed with them h'hc English Bible of 
H)ll generally emjikws soar fir both ]mi poses, but it is a ciuioiis 
fact that in the hook of deremiah lH»tli loiiius aie used, and in every 
instance atruiately disciiminated. ''I’he disappearance of the double 
ioun and double sense of the word was ver}' sudden, tor, though the 
distinction was observed, by waiters as popular as any in the liteia- 
ture, dowai to the very end oi' the sixteenth century, yet in llinsheids 
‘(hiide into the Tongues,’ an Knghsh polyglot dictionary, hrst 
}nihlished in 1(517, sinvv. is the only foim given for both senses, and 
is simply referred to as “ Old English.” * 

In speaking of the introduction of the neuter possessive on a 
former occasion, I observed 1hal,m the embarrassment between the new 
W’ord and the incongruous use of //as as a neuter, many wiitcis for a 
considerable period employed neither form. There wuis a similar 
state of things with regaid to uth and since at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and there are important English aiithois who 
systematically avoid them huth. 

It is much to bo regretted that later waiters have disregarded a 
elistinctiou logically so important. The restoiation of sHh, and with 
it the distinction bctwwu sitL and would be a substantial 

benclit to the English language; and 1 have little doubt that a 
popular w’l'itc'r wlio should revive it w'oukl find liimself sustained by 
the good sense of the English people. 

§ 10. klany of our ])articles, tlie conjunctions especially, are very 
ctpii vocal in their siguihcaiion, and wu niucli need a new alternative 


* I have not citod Shakospcaie as an nulhority for tlie dihtinciion in ques- 
tion, l)ecau.s<‘, for want of an cntiuiy sati.sfactoiy 1 t'md it inlpo^s]ble to 
determmoiYhetbcr he constantly observed it or not, Mis. Claike’s Concot- 
daiive dues not inform us what edition was made the basis of Ikt laboius, but, 
as she oeeasi on. illy cites clif brent texts, I pichimie all those consulted by her 
agree upon this paiticulur point, Tlie Co}iaorditnir gives sixteen examples 
of the nse of s/W, in all cases as an illative; but siihi nee occuis in Ail ’s Weil 
that Ench Be//, i. 3, in the same sense, ns, according to Knight/s text-, does 
shwe; also in Hamlet, v. 2 ; Twelfth Night, v. 1, twice; Iimg Jlichard If. 
ii. 1, twice; tb. sc. 2; Fait I. JClng llvnrg IV, v. 5; and Henry F. i. 1. 
Since IS used for hme after in Twelfth Night, v. 1; twice in AlEs Well that 
Ends Well, iii. 7 ; mEomeo and Juliet, i. 2, twice; and in Ton JjiLe It, 
T, 2. Many other examples of tire use of since in both senses might be given ; 
and therefore it would appear that, while Shakespeaie used sdh only as an 
illative, he employed since indifeiently to express sequence and consequence, 
Pei haps a ciitical exaimuation of the first editions might detei mine the question, 
and I think it highly probable that the double use of since is chaigeable to the 
editors or printeis, not to the author. 
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and a new conjunctive. Tlie particle or is said by grammarians to 
be used bolli as a conjunctive and as a disjunctive. The double 
sense of this woid, which may imidy in one period that two objects 
ox i)ioposit]ons are equivalent, if not identical, — m another, that they 
are unlike, diverse, incongruous, — is a fertile source of equivocation in 
language, and it is very singular tliat the uigent vant of two altei- 
natives has not devedoped a new one, and restricted our uncertain or 
to a single mcaiimg.'^ The conjunction and is almost equally vague 
in signification AVe find an exemplification of this in the case of 
“ Btnulhng versus Stiles,” where ro])e, or Swift, or Arbutlmot, or 
perhaps all three, have illustrated the unccitainty of the law and 
of laiigiiage by supjaosing a will, m which a testator, possessed of six 
hlack lioises,^ six white horses, and six pied, oi hlack-aj/ff-wliite, 
hoises, heqiieathed to A B “all my hlack and ivhite hoi ses,” and 
thereupon raising the question, whcthei the bequest can led the black 
horses and the wdiite hoises, or the black-and-wiiite horses only. 
The equivocation here does not, indeed, lie wholly in the conjunction, 
hut, nevertheless, the use of a propei disjunctive particle; had such a 
one existed, would have prevented it. 

§ 11. The loss of the short-lived distinction between sith and 
si thence or since is an exception to the geneial tendency of English, 
■which is lowaids the disci imiiiation of similai shades of thought in 
logical, metaphysical, argumentative, and a^sthetical language, and to 
the rejection of needless suhtloties in the designation of material 
things. In proportion as we multiply distinctions betivcen intel- 
lectual functions, and between moral states or their manifestations, 
and consequently the woids to cxja'css them, as we enlarge the 
nomenclature of criticism, and subtilize the vocabulary of ethics and 
metaphysics, we incline to discard nice diflerences between terms 
properly belonging to material acts and objects, and to suffer woids 
expressive of them to pel ish. An individual or a people earnestly 
occupied vjtli seiious studies, oi othei pursuits making large demands 
on the intellect, will habitually neglect the vocahulaiy of arts and 
occupations of a lower grade, and will disregard distinctions hetwetn 


** In moilein En^lihli, either, used as a conjunction, i& always a disjunctive, and 
is only yiatiunatkafly distiuguiblied fiom one of the senses of or ; but in bome 
easly Englibh wnteis, as, for example, m the Wyehlbte school of tiaiislatois, 
theie aie tiaces oi i\. lay teal distinction between tiiese pai tides. Either 
^Ql'Y commonly employed to indicate difieience, alteination, opposition, and or 
toinaik identity of meaning. Tims in both texts, Co^. i. 20, “ tho tlnngis that 
ben in ertius, eiher that hen in heuenos.” In the u inn eio us glosses of tne older, 
or Wyciitie’s version of the New Testament, o/' is emplojed as the sig*ti of 
identity, or of likeness, as in v. 21 of the diaptei just cited, “ aliened, or inaad 
stiaunge;” in y, 25, “ mynistre, or seruaunt;” in v. 26, the mys<erje, o; 
priuote.” This distinction is not uniformly observed by Wyolitfe, but still so 
geneially as to show that he iccogiusedpt. 

T 3 
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ihc names of acts inid things too trivial and insignificant to he 
susct'plihle oC ini] )ovl tint differences. Few counsellors, indeed, woitld* 
now hoasl., with Lord Evskiue, that tJiey could not distinguish 
a field of laveudei from a liiid of wlu'ai, hut CTciy man familiar 
with country-lde is aware that evaai fanners noiv confound in name 
many of the. o[K‘inlions of iiiral economy winch •were formerly 
distinguished hy appropiiate. terms, iiu' vocahulary of the fuid and 
the kitchen, I'xcept as it is eulargtHl hy the mtroductioii of new ])ro- 
cessek, new ohjir.ts, and new snhj(‘cls of thought and convi'rsalion, 
grows poor, as the, dialect of the intellect and the conscience hecomes 
more copious, com])rolieusive, and riihuah 1 may exemplify what I 
mean hy'tlie \yon\ fetch, which, tlimigh still in use m England, has 
grown alm(»st ivholly obsolete in many parts of the United States. 
Fetch properly includes the going m search of an object, and go, 
when used with it, is redundant, because* it. only c\])resses what 
fetch inijilies. Fetch is almost exactly etjiii valent to the German 
li olcn, and, as is said of the latter ivord, he only can fetch a thing 
ivho goes piir]iosely after it. Kow the distinction between /c/c/uhr/ 
that winch we go oxiirossly to seek, and hringhKj that wiiich wo 
have at hand or proem c incidentally, is coin]iaratively unimporlaiit, 
and may well he disregarded as a thing of infeiior moment. Ilencc 
it is not often hoard among ns. Tlio distinction hetwi^eu carrying 
and h'inging is more simple and obvious, and hoth wmids are accord- 
ingly retained; hut there is a teudtaicy to conlbiiud even Ihesi*, and 
it is not improhahle that one of them may g<i out, of use. 

Thus lar the disap[){'n ranee of words iiKliea,tive of insignificant 
distinctions, and whicli tend only to hunhai (he inemoiy with useless 
lumber, is not an evil to he dejlored, hut, tlii're wre in Anglo-Baxon, 
and in the Scandinavian sisier-tongu(*s, numerous wmrds expressive of 
slight dilTereiicos of structure or outline in the features of natural 
scenery, the decay of wdiicli is a loss hoth to poihical imagery and to 
jirccision of gt'ogra pineal nomenclature, though their places have been 
more or less ailwiuately su]iplied hy new tonus of foreign importation. 
KSctinc of these wwds still exist as iiro])er nauuvs t»f particular localities, 
though no longer current as common nouns. The admirers of 
AV’orclswmrth wall remeinhor two of them, wliicli occur more than 
once in his poems as parts of local names, — gll, a rocky ravine, and 
for$ or force, a cascade or w^ater-fall. It is a curious circumslanco 
with regard to hoth of these words, that they are Old Nortlieiu, and 
not met with in the extant remains of Anglo-Saxon literature, and 
hence they were probably applied to pa,rticular localities hy the 
Banish Bavaders of England, and never understood as descriptive 
terms hy the natives who adopted them. 


* Cohhott, Treatise on Cohhetfs Com, p. 1. 
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^ § 12. The ki’gcst class of duplicates of common words which lias 

IjGCome ohsolete is perhaps that of the technical terms of the cliase. 
In the days of hndal i)Owcr and splendour, hawking and hunting 
constituted the favourite recreation of the higher classes, and the 
importance attached to these sports, iKitli as hcaKhfiil amusements 
and as a half-military training, naturally led to the cultivation and 
enlargement of the vocahulary he longing to their exercise. The t^arly 
English jircss teemed with treatises on the chase, and the ^ Book of St. 
Albans,’ first printed in 1486, is very Ml on the subject of the nomcn- 
clatiiro of the gentle craft. From tins and other works on the same 
subject WG learn that the nobler beasts and fowls of cliase took different 
names for every year of their lives, until full maturity, as domestic 
animals still do to some extent in the United States, hut more 
especially in England, and that all the important parts, products, 
and functions of each of these animals had its peculiar designation 
not common to the corrcvsponding pait or act of other quadrupeds or 
birds. The habits of different creatines, and all the opeiations of the 
chase connected with each, had terms exclusively appropriated to the 
species, and even the art of carving changed its name with the game 
upon which it was excicised. Thus Dame Juliana Berners, tlie 
reputed author of the ‘ Book of St. Albans,’ informs ns that in gentle 
speech it is said “the hauke joul'ythy woi slepeih ; she refoarmeth 
licrfeden, and not pyckyth her feders ; she rowHith, and not shaketh 
heisclfe ; she mantelli/th, and not stretchyth, when she puttyth her 
legges fiom her, one after a notlier, and her wynges Iblowe her 
legges ; and when she hath maniylled her and hryngeth both 3ier 
■wynges togyder over her backe, yc shall save yoiire hawkyc warhel- 
hjtli her %vynges.” So, to designate companies, we must not use 
names of multitudes promiscuously, but we are to say a con f/rerja cyan 
of people, a Jioost of men, a fehjsliypj^ynge of yomen, and a hevy of 
ladycs; wc must speak of a Jierde of dere, swannys, cranys, or 
wrenys, a seye of herons or bytourys, a muster of pecockes, a vjctklie 
of iiyghtyngales, ^flyylde of doves, a claterynge ol choiighes, 2 , pry de 
of lyons, a sleiufhe of beeres, a gagle of geys, a shulke of foxes, a 
smile of frerys, a pontificalitye of prestys, and a sH 2 ^erfluyte of nonnes, 
and so of other human and brato assemblages. In like manner, in 
dividing game for the table, the animals were not carved, but a dere 
was hrohen, a gose reryd^ a chekyn frusslied, a cony unlaced^ a crane 
fly splayed, aciirlewe imioynted, a qtiayle unpiggyd, a swanne h0e, a 
lambe slioldered, a heron dysmemlryd, a pecocke dysfygitred, a sainon 
cliymjd, a hadoke sydyd, a sole loynyd, and a breme splayed. The 
characteristic habits, traces, and other physical peculiarities of 
animals were discriminated in the language of the chase with equal 
precision, and a strict observance of aU these niceties of speech was 
more important as an indication of breedmg, or, in the words of Dame 
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Juliana Berners, as a means of clisiina,ins]iinii; ‘\G,entyIm(3n from 
luigentylmen,” tlian a rigorous coururnuiy io the rules of grammar, 
or even to the nntral law. 

The okl romances asciihe tlie inveniicm of the voeahulaiy of the 
chase io the famous Sir Tristram of the hound TalAe, and the ‘ ]\lorte 
d’Ardiur’ sas s, — 

senu'l.h idle geidylnien thaf> heron (^Id ainics oughte of r\ght 
lo lionoure s\ re 1h*ybtrain for the goodly ttiinu‘s that gentilmen iia\o 
and use, and sludle to the da>e of dome, that there hy ni a inancr 
allc men of woKshi]) maye disseover a g<mt>hnan fro a yoinan, and 
from a yomaii a Y;\laync. h\>r he tlial geutyl is nyllc drawc 
hyiu unto geiitil tatches, and to folowe the custonimes of nuhle 
gontyinien.” 

That most of these Yords pointed originally to a real differiaico 
between the olijecls or the 2‘rocesses indicated hy them, there is little 
doulii; hut the etymology of .many of them is lost, and those not now 
retained m difieient, oi, if similar, moi’c general applications, have 
become wholly ohsulete, thongh some, which have dibaiiijcared from 
literature still exist in }i02ailai* or provineial usage. 

§ 13. The study of synonyms has always been regaiclcd as one of 
the most \aliial)le of intellectual disciidines, mdependeutly of Us 
great imiwtauce as a guide to the light ])inctical use of words. The 
Itahit of thomugh iiivestigatiou into the nuuniug of W’onls, and of 
exact disci inn nation in the use of them, is indispeusahle to precibion 
and accuracy of thought, and it is siupnsing how’ soon tlie ]ti(»a‘.>s 
becomes sj oiilaiu'ous, and almost ineebann'.al an<l uneonscious, so 
that one oih ‘11 linds himself making mct‘ and yet sound distmclioiis 
between partieular wurds which he. is not an are. that he has ever 
made the. siihjt‘ct of critical analysis. Tim suhtki intellect of the 
(Ireeks was alive to the imporiancii of this study, and we not only 
ohsi-rve just diseriminatiou in the i‘m]hninent. of language in their 
best waiters, hutwx'. not nafrequoutly meet wiih discussions as to the 
jirecise signilication of w'ords, which show that fheir exact import 
had become a subject of thoughifui consideration before much 
attention had been bestowed upon grainmalieal forms, in a tomuo 
in the mam homogeneons, and full of eom}K>iuuls and derivatives, 
the source of tlic w'ord would naturally be first a.p[)ea.led to as ilie 
key to its inter[)retatioii. Etymology is still an indisjiensable auxi- 
liary to the study of synonyms; but in a composite language like 
-Enj^ish, where the root-foims arc inaccessible to the niajorUy of 
those who mo it, the ])iimary signification of the radical does not 
operate as a conservative influence, as it. did in Cheece, by con- 
.tiuually suggesting the meaning, and thus ]vce 2 )ing the deiivahve 
or compound true to its first vocation. Words w itli ns incline to 
diverge from the radical meaning ; and thereibre etymology, thougli 
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a very useful clue to the si\si;nification, is, at the same time, a very 
uncertain guide to the actual use, of words. And tins is especially 
tiue of what may be called secondary derivatives, or woids loimed 
by derivation or composition from forms, themselves derivative or 
comiiound, or borrowed from foreign sources. The study of words 
of this class is one of the most difficult points of our syiioiiyiny ; and 
it is ollen a very puzzling question to decide why, ibr example, two 
substantives allied in meaning should be distinguished by one shade 
of signification, and the coiiesponding adjectives, wliich >\u have 
formed from them, by a totally different one. I objected to tlio 
latter pari of Webster's definition of synonym, because, by np] dying 
that name to all words “containing the same idea,'’ it makes dilferent 
parts of speech synonyms, which is contrary to established usage. 
We have no term to designate woids differing in etjunology, and in 
grammatical character, but otherwise agieeing in meaning ; but to 
pairs of words, derived from the same loot, and differ enced in 
meaning only Ly grammatical class, we a]iply the epithet con jugate, 
or, moie rarely, that of paronymous. Strictly speaking, the ideas 
expressed hy the two must he identical ; hut, as they are more 
geneially distinguished hy some slight diflcience of meaning, the 
term conjugate is loosely used to ex^ircss identity m etymology, Mitli 
only general likeness of meaning, in woids of different classes. Cost 
and costly, for example, are strictly conjugate ; faith ixn(\fait]ful, in 
some of their senses, arc exactly so, in others not ; while grltf and 
grievous, ][>olish of manner and ])oIiteness of manner, grace and 
gracious, pity and pitiful, as ordinarily used, exjiress quite different 
ideas. The verb to afect has a number of disparate uses in its 
(liffeiont inflected forms and its derivatives. When it means to 
produce an eflect upon, to influence, or to like, to have a partiality 
for, it has no conjugate noun ; for affect io7i in neither sense exactly 
coiiesponds to the verb. Affict, to simulate, to jiretcnd, and tiffec- 
taiion, are conjugate, although not generally considered so, because 
most x^eisons are not aware that the unnatural aiis, called affectation, 
ai'O really founded in hypocrisy, or false assunqition. The iiarticijile 
and jiarticipial adjective affecting, touching, or exciting to sympathy 
or soriow, and the x*>assive form affected, have still another meaning, 
in which the active verb is rarely emxiloyed. 

Few languages are richer than English in approximate synonyms 
and conjugates ; and it is much to he regretted that no comxsetent 
scholar has yet devoted himself to the investigation of this brhich 
of our jhilology. The little manual edited by Archbishop Whaiely, 
containing scarcely moie than four hundred words, is, so far as it 
goes, the most satisfactory treatise we have on the subject.* 


The Saxon pait of our vocabal<iiy, j>artly from the inherent character of 
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CraLlxi’s Synonyms ’ is raliiaLle cliiefly fov its cxcm])lificatioiis; 
Inii ilw anllior’s p:roat ip,norauce of oiymoloy,y has hxl him lulo 
many onors;"^ and it cannot vrdoml to compare with the many 
excellent, works on tlu' synonymy of the German, Fiench, Banish, 
and other Enro|>eaii lan<;ua<;es. Bui in the ineieasinp; interest which 
the study of hhmlish is excitino;, this, as well as oilier hranches of 
lexicosi;ra]>hy, will donht.less receive a dep,ree of attention which will 
contrikitc to give to the history of English a rank corresponding to 
the importance of that tongue, as one of the most, powerful instru- 
ments of tlionght and action assigned liy Providence to the service of 
man. 


the cla^s of ideas foi ilw emhodnnent of which ir is chieily employed, and partly 
because of supenor expiessivcness, is generally very free from equivocation, 
and its distinctions of meaning are nsuiilly clearly marked. The iiumher of 
Anglo-Saxon words approximate to each olhei in sigmdcntion is small, and the 
distinction between tbose liable to bo confounded is giammaiical, more fie- 
qnently than logical, fn the Trentisc on Sipwyvpm, edited by Whately, 
something more than four luiudred and tifty wouls aie examined and discrimi- 
nated, and of those loss than ninety me Anglo-Saxon. I'he relative proportions 
in Orahbe’s much larger work aie not xvidely dillerent. 

* Exempli gvatid, dom (allied to the Anglo-Saxon dwres, and the Danish 
verb dose), xve are infmmed, is a “x^aiktioii from the Fiench do is, and 
llie Latin d o r ni i o, to slrep, which was anciently cl e i m i o , and comes irom 
the Greek Seppa, a s(:m, because people lay on when they A'/cjiif”! 
(Oiahbt', N///?. undor /SAvp.) With equal karniiig and felicity, lu‘ derives <iifuh 
fiom “ (fit and u)>, uber, oco', signifying liteially to do oner xxith anything 
unseemly,” 


NOTES AND ILLUSIUIATTONS. 


A. On TEn TJsr. or the PAiiTrcxms Tea 
AND reSf May and Ab, (See p. 415.) 

The passage of Sir Thomas More 
referred to in the text vill be fonnd 
ill Tin* Confutacyon of Tyndale's Ann-- 
swcrCf made muto 1582, by Syr Thomas 
Jfore, page 44 S of the collected edition 
of More’s works printed in 1557. The 
text criticijsed as John i. 21, as tians- 
lated by Tyndale, which More quotes 
m follows : ** And thei asked him, what 
then, art thou Helias t And ho sayd I 
am not. Arte thou a prophete? And 
he aunswered, No.” 

Upon Ms oux author remarks : — > 

^ I woulde here note by the way, that 
Tyndal here trSslateth m for nayt for it 


is hut a trifle and mistaking of ye 
Englifiho xvorilc ; saiung that >e shoiiUIe 
see yt he x^d^ych in two so plaine engh^he 
wordoa, and so commen, as is naye and 
710, can not tell xxhen he should take 
the tone and xvhc the tother, is not for 
tiMslating into enghshc a man very 
meete. Tor the use of these two wordcs 
m aunswei'ing a question is this. Mo 
aunsxvereth the question framed by the 
affirmative. As for onsample, if a manne 
should aske Tindall hymself : ys an 
herctikc mote to translate holj” scrip- 
ture into englishe 2 Lo to tliys question 
if he will aunswere trew englishe he 
must aunswere mye and not «o. But 
and if the question he asked hym thus, 
lo; Is«ojJan heietyque mete to trans- 
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late lioly scripture into Eiicrlislic’ to 
tliys questio lo if lie wil ausTrerc true 
cnglislie lie must auswere no and not 
nay. And a lyke difference is there 
hetwene these tivo aduerbes ye and yes. 
For if the question be framed unto 
Tindall by the affirmative in thys 
fashion ; If an herctique falsely trans- 
late the neive testament into cngllshe, 
to make hys false hcresyes seeuie ye 
worde of Goddc, be hys books vrorthy to 
be burned ? to this question asked in 
thjs vyse yf lie ivill aunswere true 
englishe he must aunswere ye and not 
ycfi. But nowe if the question be asked 
hym thus lo by the neg-ative ; If an 
heretike falsely translate the newe testa- 
ment into Englishe, to make hys false 
heresyes seme the void of God, be not 
his bokes well woithy to be burned'? 
to thys question m thys fashion fiamed, 
if he wyll aunswere trew englyshe he 
may not aunswere ye^ but he must aun- 
swere yeSf and say, yes mary be they, 
bo the the tianslation and the transla- 
tour, and al that wyll holde wj th them ” 

The first question supposed is m the 
affiimative form : “ Ys an heietike mete 
to translate lioly senpture into Eng-- 
hshe'?” and if Sir Thomas is right in 
answeiing it by nay, as he unquestion- 
ably IS, then Ins fust rule, “A’b aun- 
sweroth the question framed by the 
affirmative,” is wrong Tookc calls this 
“ a iidiculous distinction,” and evidently 
supposes that it was an invention of Sir 
Thomas himself. Later writers, also, 
have doubted whether theie is any 
gi'ound for believing that such a rule 
ever existed. It is, however, ccitain 
that the distinction was made, and veiy 
generally observed, from the end of the 
fouitcenth centuiy to about the time of 
Tjmdale and Sir Thomas More, soon 
after which it became obsolete. 

Ucfii and no were usually, though not 
with absolute unifoimity, limited to the 
office of answering a question negatively 
framed, while yea and nay served both 
as answers to affirmative questions, and 
as intensives m leply to remarks not 
made mterrogat^^ ely. 

Although thei'e are traces of these 
distinctions in Anglo-Saxon, I find no 
evidence that they were observed in 
Moeso-Gothic, and they were cei tainiy un- 
known in Old Northern, though moiern 
Icelandic has recently bon owed from 
the Danish the particle jo (j d), as the 
affirmative answer to a negative question. 


In aVIocso-Gothic there are two forms 
of the affiimatum pai tide. In Matthew, 
V. 37, in the command, “ But let your 
communication be, Yea, yea, Naj, nay,” 
Dlphilas has J a , j a , N c , n e : but in 
Matth. IX. 28, Slatth. xi. 9, John xi. 27, 
and Luke vn. 2G, where the query is in 
the affiimative form, and m IMark vii. 28, 
where the particle is intensive merely, 
no question preceding, j ai i.s used The 
only form of the negative particle no 
found in Ulphilas is n e (n i and n i h , 
signifying, not, neither, 7107 '), but in the 
existing remains of the hrceso-Gothic 
Scriptures, but one case, John xviii 25, 
occurs of a direct affirmative or negative 
reply to a negative question. The other 
passages of the Gospels which contain 
such foims, as SEattli. xidii. 25, and 
John viii. 10, are wanting. 

In the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, John xxi. 
15, 16, where the questions arc put 
affunnatiiely, the answer is gca; in 
Matth. x^li. 25, to a 7iegatiee question 
the answer is gyse. In Luke xii. 51, 
xiii. 5, to cfE i niat k e qwobtioiis, the 
tive answer is no, in John xxi. 5, and 
Matth. xiii. 29, the aiiswei is no&c , m 
John i. 21, and John xviii. 17, again 
ni c . In John viii. 10, a nerjnfwe ques- 
tion is answcied 7iegatively n ft; in John 
ix. 9, n e s 0 ; and in Luke xiii. 3, an 
nffunnafive question is answered 7 iega’- 
fiiWy, No, seege ic, na, two foims 
being employed. In AclMc’s Homily 
on Pentecost day [EonuVm of Aeljric, i. 
316), in the reply of Sapphira, qnoted 
from Acts v. 8, g e a is the affirmatii e 
answer to an afirmafim question. In 
the Saxon Chronicle, An. MLXTII., In- 
gram’s edition, p. 267, ia (gea) is the 
reply to an earnestly repeated request. 
In Alfred’s Boethius, c. xvi, § 4, and 
in c. xxxiv. § 6, gyso is the affirina- 
tti'c answer to 7iegatiee questions; and 
in SIX cases in e. xiv. § 1, cxxiv. § 4, c. 
xxvi. § 1, c. xxvii. § 2, n e s 0 , the 
Qiegaiive reply to aj^rmatwe questions ; 
hut in c. xxiv. § 4, u e s e answers 7iega- 
tirely a question mvohdng a 7iegatwe. 
In Aelfrici Colloquium, Klipstein’s Aim- 
Uefa, A.S.L pp. 197, 198, and 203, wc 
find affifvnative questions ajfi7'matwehj 
answered by gca, but on p. 199 gea 
IS used for the same purpose with a 
question put negatively; and on p. 202 
nio occurs as the negative reply to an 
affirmative question. 

So far as these examples go, they, 
■with a single exception, tend to prove 
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thut iho distinction was made in the 
nurticlc, hut they show some 
MiciUulion 111 the use of the n<*gativ(\ I 
ha\c exaimiK'd AUicd’s Oro(>iii,Sy the 
texts piihhshcd hy the Aelfiic SocictT, 
nil the poems iii Grom’s JhbUothoh da 
7W.su', all the selec- 
tions in Klipstem’s and luaiiv 

nuiior pieces, hesides the volumes uho\e 
leleued to, without lindmjt any othoi 
(\aiuples ot the use of the paiticles as 
replies to diieet (piestions, though there 
ui e many lustanees ot the ciuployiucijit 
of botli as iuteusnes. 

Yvh (y u s e) occurs in Layamon (ii 
297), in answer to a question aUhnui- 
tiiely flamed, but still in a form imply- 
ing disbelief, uiul thus may be considctcd 
as follow mg the lulc. 1 belu'Ve ?/e« and 

,11 e not lound iii that work, but nmj 
is t\Mce used as an intensive. In the 
(hmulunu I think theie is no instance 
of a ducct question with an answci bj 
(utlicr paiticlc. Tea and wr/y arc the 
only foiius given in Golci idge’s Glossai lal 
Index, to the Litciatuie of the Thiitceiith 
Gcntuiy, but 1 havi not the means of 
ccmsulting the authoiities refeued to 
} ea IS used by lloboit of Gloucester in 
answer to an alhrmutive (lucstion, and 
hai/ by him and llobeit of Bruiine, but 1 
ht Iteve as an lutensue only. I have not 
met with eilliei i/cs oi /m, or indeed a 
]iioper case for the use of them, that is, 

•a question put uegatnely and admitting 
a direct aiiswei, m any Knghsh author 
ciulier than Wyaditlh and his conti'm- 
porarioH. In Pun lloutjlinnm^ yea and 
nay ai c found several times us aiisw ers 
to ahinuutne questions, and as mten- 
sivcH in other cases. Ko occurs in veise | 
til) 7 7 of the TLswn, without a question 
preceding, and yvh in vcise G751), under j 
siiuihu encumstancch. Tes is used in 
verses 2721 and U9C3, in both eases 
according to the i‘ulc ; in verse 377(>, as 
an intensive, in rt'ply to a negative 
assertion ; and in verse 2937, coiilruiy 
to the rule, as an answer to a query 
put affirmatively. 

Gow’cr cmidoys yea and ye.% nay and 
«o, almost in disci inihiately, and of course 
xvithout regard to the rule. 

Wychffe, according to the Oxfoid 
edition ot 1850, in Matthew xvii. 25, 
uses yea, contrary to the rule, but the 
later text of the same passage has yn in 
conformity to it. In Komaiis lii. 20, in 
both texts, yes conforms to the rule. In 
3ameft v. 12, *Wycliffie has j/es, the later 


version yea. Tii Matth v. 37, ix. 28, 
xi. 0, xiii. 29, 51, xv. 27, x\i. IG, Luke 
XU. 57, John i. 21, xi. 27, xxi. 5, 15, 16, 
Acts V 8, xxu. 27, Homans in. 9, 28, 
yea and naa answer questions affirma- 
ti\ely Irumcd I helieve no doch not 
oeciu m the Wyehthte veisions of the 
JSew' Testament as an advcib, the answer 
to the negatue <iuestion in .lohn viu 10 
being “no man.” In John i\ 9, nay 
ih used in both texts, uppaientlv as an 
answer to a m'gative question, hut tins 
is a doubtful ciiflC, foi the jiarticle m.iy 
perhaps he icgaided as a contradiction 
to the affiimalivc answei ot “othere 
men.” Ileneo it wall he seen that, 
though IVyehfl’e occasionally departs 
fiom the lule, the latei, oi Puirey’s, 
text, with tlu‘ doubtful exception just 
cited, uiiifoimly adheres to it In 
Chaucer, I tind, upon a cursory ex- 
amination, fifty instances of the occui- 
lonee of yea^ yen, nay, and no, and in 
these there is but a single ca^e of dis- 
icgard of the rule. In this example 
nay answei w an afhimativc question, 
and tUeie aie two or thice cases where 
yet, la employ ed as an mtcnsn e, generally 
howevci 111 reply to rcmaiks involving a 
negatue. In a like numbei of examples 
in Mulloiye’s Monte d'^Anthui, Southey’s 
reprint, 1 linil the distinction made with 
e()ual unifoiimly, and the observanee of 
tlie nile is very n(‘aily eonst.uii in Loid 
Ik'ruei's’ Aethun of Ldile Prtfiun, and 
in lh(‘ Fioissai't ot the same translator. 
It is m most eases followed in the works 
ol Skelton, though, in this latter writer’s 
time, usage had begun to vaeillate. I 
have examined many othei authors with 
the like icsult, uiul tlunkwe may say 
that, from the time of Chaucer to tiiat of 
Tymlalc, tlu‘ distmetion m (lucstiou was 
as w'cU established as any rule ot English 
grammar w hatever. 

A curious form of yes occui s in Wy- 
chffi', iV. 7', 2 Cor. i. 18 : “TUei is not 
m it IS mid nay, but in it is /.v” [(do.-.s, 
that OS', freathe} ; and veise 19 : “Ther 
was not in him os and nay, but in hym w 
was” f Gloss, that, is, sftdefasf tirathc]^ 
In the latter text these passages lead : 
“ is and is not is not ther yune, hut is is 
m it,” and, “ther was not m hyan is 
and IS not, but is wais in hyin.” Bo in 
James, v. 12 : “ I’oisothe bo youi woid, 
Is', OS', Nay’’, nay',” &c. The Wyehfflte 
translators, or at least Purvey, seem to 
have supposed that the afflimative par- 
ticle was a form of the siibbtantivc veib. 
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Sir Thomas More’s cntieism on Tj’n- 
dale wah not universally acquiesced in, 
for Covcidale, whoso tianslation was 
pi lilted m 1535, Ciaiimer iii 1539, the 
Geneva in 1557, and the Khemisli m 
1582, as well as the authorii^ed version 
in ICll, all have Wo, in the text John i. 
21. Indeed, I think Sii Thomas luni- 
self was the last iinpoitaiit aiithoi who 
followed the lulo, though in the euily 
part of his life, as is sufficiently shov ii 
by the woika of Lord Berners, it 'was 
still in full vigour. 

[On this subject the student should 
consult Sir Edmund Ilead’s iiistiuctive 
paper ‘ On Ceitain Affirmative and 
Negative Pai tides of the English Lan- 
guage,’ in his yi, oik Shall and Will . — 
Ed.] 

B. 0-v THE Word Boon. 

Gil, who lived m Shakespeare’s ago, 
infoims us that soon had lately aequiiocl 
a pecuhar sense. Qiukli cit6, sunet 
citioi aut eitiils, stalest citissimus aut 
titibsiine, nam stut hodie apud pluiimoa 
bignihcat ad pt imam vespcraiHj ohm, 
cit6 ” {Zap. Am/. 2nd ed. p. 34). Soon 
lb not 111 Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance^ and 
thcicfoio it does not lielp us in the 
inqiiuy whether Shakespeaio ever gave 


this meaning to that adverb. Is soon^ 
in this sense, the same woid, or of 
another etymology Minshew’, under 
soone^ refem to eoeniup. 

In the Horn aunt of the ItosCj v. 21-21, 
■wo find this passage . — 

Within my tw'entio yoare of age, 
When that loie taketh his cm ago 
Of younge folke, I wente soo7ie 
To bed, as I %vas wont to dooue.” 

Here soon evidently means cat hjt 

The following examples have been 
furnished me by a friend : — 

“We’ll have a posset foi’t soon at 
nit/hV^ 

,Met ty Jfives of Windsor ^ i. 4. 

Come to me soon at night 

find. ii. 2. 

** Boon, at Jive o'* clock, 

Please you, I will meet you upon the 
mait.” — Comedy of JSttors, i. 2. 

“And sooti at sup/ter tune I’ll visit 
you ” — Ibid. in. 2. 

“ But as you make your sooti-at-tiiglWs 
relation,” See. 

B. JoxsQK, David Is an Ass, 1 . 1, 

In all these cases soon has the same 
meaning as in that cited from Chaucer, 
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LECTURE XXYIL 

TIUKSLATION, 

§ 1, Hintlnniccs and ht‘lps In i uiiiblaiiAn«. § 2. Free and literal translation. 
§ .‘5. Tnie aim of translation. § 4. Choice of dialoc't of language into 
which the translation is to he made. § d. ProjKisinl dilleieiiee in the use of 
the voids Idiom and Ttlhiism. § G. Impossihiliiy of tiaiislating some 
words. § 7. Qualdioalioiis of tianslator. § 8. Paiaphrase and meta- 
phrase, § 0. Ihai'tice of extemixn'aueous tianslation. 

§ 1. The study of synonymy, or tlic discrimiiiaiion hetweoii ver- 
nacular words allial in signification, and of etymology, or the 
comparison of derivative w’ords with tlicii ])rimitives, naturally 
suggests the inquiry how far there is nn exact corrcsixindence of 
meaning between the native vocabulary and iliat of foreign tongues, 
or, in other words, whetiier a poem, a narrative, or a discussion, 
conpwsed in one laiigunijc can bo ])recis('ly rendered into another. 
If we may trust tlie. dictionaries, almost ov(a*y English woul has 
synonyms in the speech towliich it lielongs, and eipiivaleuts in every 
other ; but a more critical study oi' language, as actually employed, 
teaches us, first, that true synuiiyms are everywhere of rare occur- 
rence, and secondly that, with the. exception of the names of inatenal 
ohjecis and <»f material acts, ilierc is seldom a precise, coincidence 
in meaning betwc‘eu any two words in different languages. I'he 
sensuou?? ])ercc])iioiis, even of men, are not alisolutely identical, Imi 
they novoriheiess so far ctmeur that we may consider the name-s 
given in ditoeut countries to things cognizable by the senses as 
equivalent to each other, tliough the epithets hy wdiich the obp'cts 
are characterized, and tlic qualities aserilied to them, may difler. 
Eut the moment we slop out of the domain of tlic senses, and begin 
to apply, to acts and objects belonging to tbe world of mind, names 
dcrivecl from the w'Oiid of matter, we diverge from each other, and 
every nation fbims a vocabulary suited to its owui moral and in- 
tellectual character, its circumstances, habits, ta.stcs, and ojiiiiions, 
but not precisely adapted to the cx])ressiou of the conce]dions, 
emotiious, and passions of any other people. Hence the difficulty of 
making tmnslations which are absolutely faithful reproductions of 
their originals. 

There are at the present day conflicting influences in operation, 
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wliicli tend, on tlie one band, to individiialiisc tlio languages of 
Europe, and make tlieni more idiomatic and discordant in striiciiue, 
and, on tlie other, to harmonize and assimilate them to each other ; 
and the same influences arc acting lesiwctively as hindrances and 
as helps to the making of translations hetwecii them. To the latter, 
iiie helps, belong the increased facilities of communication, the 
general study, in every coiiutiy, of the literature of several others, 
the influence of two or three cosmopolite languages, like English, 
French, and German, the extended cultivation of philological science, 
and the universality of the practice of translation, %vhich has com- 
pelled scholars to find or fashion, in their own speech, equivalents, 
or at least exponents, of the idioms of all others. The Caledonian, 
indeed, docs not believe that the novels of Scott can he adequately 
translated into any foieign tongue ; the German aff rnis that liicliler 
IS to be understood and enjoyed only in the original Teutonic ; and 
the ximerican doubts whether the Libyan English of ^ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’ can be rendered into any other dialect. Nevertheless, each 
of these has had numerous translations, whose success proves that 
they are tolerable representatives, if not exact connteiqjarts, of their 
originals. 

The opposing influence is the spirit of nationality and linguistic 
purism, which has revived so many dying, and purged and reno- 
vated so many decayed and corrupted European languages within 
the last century. In almost every Continental country foreign 
words and phiases have lieen expelled, and their places supplied hy 
native derivatives, compounds, and constructions ; obsolete words 
have been restored, vague and anomalous orthography conformed to 
etymology or to orthocjiy; and thus both the oiitwar<l dress and the 
essential spirit of each made more national and idiomatic, and there- 
fore, to some extent, more diveise from all others, and less capable of 
being adequately icndered into any of them. At the same time, 
tins purification and reconstruction of languages has brought them 
all back to certain principles of imiversal, or rather of Indo-European, 
grammar common to all, and, in each, the revival ot forgotten words 
and idioms has so enlarged their vocabulaiy, and increased their 
compass and flexibility, that it is easier to find equivalents for 
foreign tei ms and constructions than when their stock of words and 
variety of exjiressjion were more restricted. Upon the whole, then, 
better translations are now practicable than at any former period of 
literary history ; and every popular author may hope to see his 
wmrks repeated in many forms, none of which lie need bo asliamed 
to own as his offspring. 

§ 2. Tlie question between the relative merits of free and literal 
translation, between iwaihrastic liberty and servile fidelity, has 
been long discussed; but, like many other abstract questions, li 
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depends for its answer n})on over-varying conditions, and tlieic is no 
gciicial formula to oxpiess its solution. The ooiumciitators on tiio 
famous lloratian j)ieeept — 

“ Nt‘o veibuni vcrbu cinabE ic<ldere fidiis 
111 tu 1] ires, ” — 

might luave saved tln'insolvivs some trouhh* if tliey had observed, 
■\vhat is ]>lain lioni the conlcvl, that Iloiace \mis not spcakmg of 
transladous at all, hut of theatrical adaptation, dramatizaiion, as we 
now say, of e[)ie or Instoucal siih]t‘cls which had heen already 
lieaied in narrative ])rosc or vcise by other waiters; and, therefore, 
the opinion of the gieat Homan [.oet, were it otherwnse binding, 
could not be cited as an autliorityon this question.'^ Tlie lule of 
Hooker — ^“01 translations, the bettor 1 acknowdedge tliat which 
cometli iK'aier to the very lettei of the very origmal verity,” — is 
iqiin^ocal, because it is not ceitani whether ‘Hirigmal \crily ” means 


t IMiicli of modern opinion on ancient liteiature and philosophy is founded 
on the criticism of familiar quotations, the e.\amuuition ofdetathed passages, 
which, standing alone, appear to contain a very dilleient meaning tioiii that 
which they exJ)le^b when taken in connexion woth theii context, oi the ciicum- 
staiices uiulei whicli they were utteied. An example of tins is the sentiment 
in Oiceio’s Tiibcnlan Qiu'sHons, i. 17, so often (piotinl and nioiahzed iqiou as 
an instance of excessive and almost idolatrous ivvi'rence for a majestic and 
iinposmg human intellect : ‘‘Eiraie ineheicule mulo cum I'lalone . . . quam 
cum i.stis vera .seiitire.” E\eii in tlic OKcm’n <(i 7)'f(/hy second scik’s, thiid 
edition, p. 2dr>, fids passage is treated as ilio expresMoiiof a humiliating 
Mibinlssiou to the authoiily ol' IMuto; and Ciceio is in part e.xoneialed fiom the 
disgrace of so unworthy a sentiment, by the rcuuiik that he juits the woids 
into the mouth of “ the young man whom he is iustruetiug,” though it is 
admitted that heapjnoved and adopted tluun. But it is plain to any one who 
Will take the trouble to read enough of the dialogue m which this passage 
occurs to understand the beaiiug of it iqiou the subject under discussion, that 
the young man” expiessed, and Cicero appi oved, no such defeieuce to the 
authoiity of the Greek philosopher as is, upon the strength of tlm quotation, 
60 often imputed to Ciceio^ himself. The imim'diute }iomt then under dis- 
cussion was the question of the imraoridity of the soul, winch was maintumed 
by Plato, but denied by the Epicuieans, and it is, evidently, solely with 
seterence to the conclusions of Plato on this one point, not the wudght of Ins 
Withority, that the disciple and his mastei agree m piefeinng to share with 
him the beneliceut possible error of eteni.il life, rather than the tearful and 
pernicious tiuih, if it were a truth, of tiiiiil anniluhitiou, xvith his opjionents. 

And how comes it that, among the thousands of ihetoucai cuiics xvho, 
since Oiceio and Quintilum, have speculated on the answer of Demosthenes, 
Delivery, Delivery, Delivery I so few have ever adveited to the 
opinion of Libaniiis, that this reply was an ironical side-tin ust at yEschmes ? 
' — ^an opinion which, if we are to mtcipret Demo'^theues by himself, is rendered 
highly piobable by the contemptuous sneers of the great orator at the ayad^ 
hr&KpictLs of lus rival, the special point of excellence in which he was himself 
eonfesaedly infeuor to ^schmes. 
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“ original sensej^ wliicli most would .approve, or “ original 
wliicii most would condemn, for tlie leason that tlie idiomatic 
ditfercnces between diiferent languages would often make a literal 
translation of the several words of a foreign aiitlior iiuintelligihle 
hesnsensc. Fuller, with Lis usual quaint felicity, lias well expr(‘SS"ed 
the common l<iose theory by a simile. Speaking of Sandys, whose 
ndmirahle scriptural paraphrases ought to he better known than 
they arc, he says, lie was a servant, but no slave, to his subject ; 
well knowing that a translator is a person in free custody ; custody, 
being bound to give the true sense of the author he translates ; free, 
left at liberty to clothe it in his own expression.” * 

§ 3. The rule often laid dov>n, that, in translating a foreign work 
into English, we are to adopt the same style and diction which the 
author would have used had he been an Englishman,” is mistaken or 
iua|)phcahle, because, except in matters of naked fact or natural 
science, a foreigner, writing for foreigners, has a totally different set 


* Yery judicious observations on the piinciples of translation will be found 
in PuiveyA Prologue to his tianslation of the Sciiptures (about A. D. 1388), 
Wychffite Vers^ons^ i. 57. The geneiai doctime of Purvey is thus stated: 

Fiist it is to knowe, that the best translating is, out of Latyn into English, to 
translate aftir the sentence, and not oneli aftir the wordis, so that the sentence 
be as opm, either opeueie, in English as m Latyn, and go not fer fio the lettre; 
and if the letter mai not be suid in the tianslating, let the sentence be ever 
hool and open, for the wordis owen to seme to the entent and sentence, and 
ellis the woidis ben supeiflu either false.’’ Purvey exemplifies by many 
comparisons between the Latin and English idioms, which show a veiy good 
knowledge of the pi mciples of English grammar. 

A friend of I.odge, who signs himself W. K., expresses sound opinions on this 
subject, though not in the purest style, in a letter prefixed to the second edition 
of Lodge’s Seneca, 1020. ‘‘ You aie his piofitable tutoi,” says he, and have 
instructed him to walke and talke in perfect English. If his matter hold not 
still the Roman charactei istic, I should mistake him one of ours, hedeliveis 
his mind so significantly and fitly. 

“ That ye have not pairot-like spoken his owne words, and lost yonrselfe 
literally in a Latine echo, rendering him precisely verbatim, as if tied to his 
tongue, but, letaining his sence, have expiessed his meaning in our proper 
English elegancies and phrase, is in a translatour a discretion,” Szg. tfec. 

In a senes of discourses on the English language, discussions of the oiigin 
and meaning of paiticular words can hardly be out of place anywlieie, and 
therefoie I shall be excused for here noticing a confusion of twm English woids 
of Latm etymology, both of which occur m the foregoing extracts. B'rom the 
vei b s e n 1 1 0 , m its two acceptations, the Latins made the nouns s e n - 
tentia, opinion, meaning, and sens us, first physical, afterwards mental, 
peiception. The Romans themselves, at last, confounded these two woids. 
In Old EngliNh they were distinguished in foim as well as meaning, for 
sentence in the time of Purvey was the Latin sententia. In Lodge’s 
time sentence had become sence, and we now use sense for both purposes, 
sentence having acquired the meaning of period, or proposition, as well as that 
of a judicial decree. 
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of ideas lo express, nml a lolally different mode of conceiving similar 
ideas, from those which an Englishman, writing on the same suhjecfc, 
would have, and therefore he would have written a ditferent book. 
Had Goethe and Ihchiei been born and trained in England, the one 
could never have laoduceil a ^Wilhelm IMeister’ ora ‘Eaiist,’ the 
other never a ^Biebcukils’ or a ‘Quintiis Fixlein.’ Had Shakespeare 
heeu a Frenchman hy hath and edncatlon, the world had never 
seen a ‘Hamlet’ or a ‘ Henry IV.’ 

d'he triieiesult lo he aimed at, wlun-e we propose anything beyond 
the communication of bale fact, is to pUHlucc' u|H)n tlic mind of the 
English reader, so far as ])ossil)lo, the same impression which the 
original author produced n]K»u the minds of Hiose for whom he wrote. 
Idle rule i have just condemned does not leatl to the accomplishment 
of this aim, but, so far as it is practicable at all, its effect is to trans- 
late the aitfhor, not his work, to give an imitation, not a cojiy, of the 
original ; whereas it is the characteristic of a perfect translation, 
that it, for the time, transforms the reader into the likeness of 
those for whom the story, the ballad, or the ode, was first said or 
sung.’^ 

The very supposition, that a genial writer could have acquired his 
special intellectual miuihood in any but his native land, involves an 
absurdity, for it divests him of his nationality, which is as essentially 
a part of him as the fleshly organs wherewith he takes into his being 
I he world aruun<l him, and iv[)R)duces it. to the consciousness or the 
imagination of his readers. Sluiki'speare is often cittnl as an instance 
of genius too univd-sal lo him* the stamp of a national mini, and 
doubtless it is true that in him, more Ilian in any oilier name known 
in literatUR', the man predominated over the citizen; hut if we com- 
pare his works with whaUwer else modern humanity has ])roduced, 
we shall find, if not positive internal evidence of his birth right,, at 
least abundant negative proof that in no land save England could 


^ It was upon this principle that Bigurd, the apostle of Sweden, in a 
sermon delivered about the beginning of the eleventh century, by an extiava- 
gant, but not unnatural licence, bub's tituted coid for heai in threatening the 
unbeliever with the torments leserved for the wdeked in a future state of 
existence : — 

“ En grimmir gWSin’lSnigar , . skulu hrtVlSiligu gub's oVlSi bblva'Sir vera ok 
litkasta'Sir { ytri myrkr, sem fyrir qv frosi ok tannagnastrau.’* — Fern, 
Sdg. iii. 168 , 

“ And bold traitors to God , . shall be accursed by the terrible -word of 
God, and cast out into outer darkness, wbcie is frost an<i gnashing of teeth.^’ 

The ima^natlon of the Northman, whose life was an almost perpetual 
shiver, would be moi-e readily excited by the idea of suffering from cold, than 
of exposui'e to torment by fire, an element which to him was always a bene- 
ficent agent. 
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tliat miglity imagination liare assumed tlie foim and proj)ortions to 
wliick it giw. 

§ 4. But thougli tlie end to be songbt in translation is simple 
enough, the means are neither obvious nor easy of command. There 
is, however, one principle generally not at all regarded, but which is 
nevertheless of gieat jiractical value in transferring the productions 
of creative genius fioin their native to a foreign soil, in such a wny 
that they shall yield the same fruit as in their original clime. It is 
this ; wo should choose for our translation the dialect of the period 
when onr language wns in a stage of development as nearly as pos- 
sible corresponding to that of the tongue from which we translate. 
It seems to have been taken for granted that the dialect of the 
translator’s own time is in all cases to be adopted, and by those who 
labour for the largest public perhaps it must he ; but if the original 
he a work of true art, belonging to a period of widely different cul- 
ture, it is as absurd to attempt to modernize it in a foreign tongue as 
in its own. English historical hteratiire furnishes a good illustration. 
The Chronicles of Froissart were comiileted m the year 1400, 
memorable for the supposed death of Chaucer, a period when the 
French prose dialect was in a much more advanced stage of develop- 
ment than the English, They ^vere translated by Lord Berncis, 
as great a master of Enghsli as any writer of his time, in the 
fiist quarter of the sixteenth century, and again by Jolmes in the 
early part of the present century, johnes’s translation is executed 
with commendable fidelity, in a good modem English style, and is 
valuable as a repository of facts and dates, hut its relation to Froissart 
is that of a lithograph to a Titian ; while Lord Berners, employing 
the diction of a period when English i>rose had advanced to a 
culture corresponding to that of the French of the preceding cen- 
tury, and, as he himself says, not followyngc his author worde by 
worde, hut ensowing the true i-eporte of the sentence of the mater,” 
gives you so perfect a rei:)etition of the gieat chronicler, that you 
are quite unconscious vrhether you are reading French or English, 
and can scarcely resist the belief tbat yon are a contemporary of the 
fair dames and cavaliers of liigli empiize whose adventures are 
pourtrayed with such wonderful felicity. 

The rule I have here laid down, though very general in its appli- 
cation, has, like most of the princiides of literary composition, its 
exceptions. In the wide differences of culture, of opinion, and of 
sentiment, which exist between different nations, it may happen that 
a diction appropriate to the subject as viewed by those for whom a 
particular work of imaginative art is written may be quite unsiiited 
to the tastes and intellectual habits of a contemporaneous people, 
equally, though differently cultivated. In such cases a master of 
the art of translation will select the dialect best adapted to express 
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to liis puLlic tlie conce]itioris of the author, ih out’ll it may ho that of 
another centiiiy much inferior in grammatical refinement. The fine 
hallafi of ‘Tjcnore’ hy Hlirger, already quoted as an example of 
imitative felicity of sound, affords a good illustration. Tales of this 
sort are no longer current m England, and of course the modern 
English dialect has not hecn employed to emhody them. They 
h('long to eailicr English liteiatnre, and they are far more effec- 
tive recited in the language cmployeAl \vhen they were a part of 
a living mythology than when clothed in the critical, sceptical 
dress of a modern magazine. Taylor, therefore, judged wfiscly in 
translating the ballad into the sim])ler dialect in wdiich it would 
have been txdd and understood when the superstitions of the 
middle ages, if they did not form articles of religious belief, were 
still constantly exciting the imaginations of the English people. I 
even doubt w'hether he has taken too great 'a licence in carrying hack 
the date of the story from the days of the Battle of Prague, an event 
imknowm in English traditionary lore, to the more familiar age 
of the Lion-hearted Kichard’s crusade against the Paynim m the 
Holy Land. Compare these two stanzas of Taylor, in the Eng- 
lish ballad verse, with a more literal version in the metre of the 
original : — * 

He went abroade with Richarifs host 
The Paynim foes to qneil ; 

But he no woul to hei luul wiitt, 

An he weie sick or well. 

She het her breast niitl wrang hei bauds 
And rollde her teaileswe eve. 

From rise of niorno till the pale .stnis 
Againe did flock the sky.” 

** IleM gone with FredTic’s host to wield 
The swoni on Prague’s dread battle-field ; 

Nor bad he sent to toll 
If he were sick or well. 

She wrung herdiands and boat her breast, 

Until the sun sank down to rest, 

’Till o’er the raid tod sphere 
The golden stars appear.” 

§ 5. The train of reasoning we have been pursuing suggests some 
observations, which I venture to propound at the risk of incurring 
Iho pains and penalties justly attached to the ]>hilological sin of 
neologism. I refer to a difierence wdiich, if it does not really exist, 
ought, I think, to exist in the English use of the words tdmn and 
idiothm. Both words are given in most English dictionaries, and 
both exist in the principal European languages, hut I do not know 
that they have been anywhere very accurately discriminated, while 
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in English they are generally confounded. Giammatical wiiters, for 
the sake of vaiying the phrase and avoiding repetition, sometimes 
employ idiom in a loose my as a synonym of language or dialect^ 
hut tMs is repugnant both to the etymology and the proper signi- 
fication of the word. Idiom is derived from the Greek adjective 
own, proper, or peculiar to, and in all its legitimate uses 
retains the sense of peculiarity or speciality. -Besides its las and 
figurative use as a synonym of language or dialect, we employ it in 
three significations. 

First, to denote the general syntactical character which distin- 
guishes the structure of a given language, or family of languages. 

Thus, when we speak of the idiom of French, or German, or 
Italian, we mean the assemblage of syntactical rules or forms, by 
which, without reference to the vocabulaiy, we recognise these lan- 
guages respectively. If I were to translate, word for word, a page 
of French or German into English, any person acquainted with 
those languages would know at once, by the structure of the periods, 
from which of them I had taken it. The general characteristics by 
which he would detect the original constitute what is called the 
idiom of the language, in the sense I am now considering. For 
example, in most languages there are different forms of the verb for 
the singular and plural numbers. Thus, in English, we say, Ite is, 
but they are ; is being used when the subject is in the third person 
singular, are when it is in the third person plural. Now, whatever 
may have been the origin of the distinctive forms of the verb, there 
exists in the language, as it is known to us, no reason why is, or any 
other form, should be appropriated to the singular, are,- or any other 
form, to the plural. It is, in the present state of etymology, an 
ultimate, or rather a purely conventional, grammatical fact. A cor- 
responding difference runs through almost all languages, and there- 
fore the rule that the verb must agree with its nominative in number 
is not an idiom or peculiarity of any of them. 

A similar general rule existed in Greek, and in Greek as in Eng- 
lish there was no assignable reason why the Greek iurL, like the 
English corresponding verb is, should be restricted to the singular, and 
dal, like its English equivalent are, should be apjiropriated to the 
plural. It was altogether an arbitrary rule, but still a rule common 
to the Greek and most other European languages, and so, not a Greek 
idiom. But to this universal rule Greek syntax made exceptions, 
the most famihar of which was, that, if the plural nominative was of 
the neuter gender, then the verb was in the singular, and did not 
agree wth its nominative. Thus they said ol dvdpdiTroi dyaBol elaip, 
the men are good, but rd ^i^Xla dyaOd. emv, the books is good. 
This was a general rule of the language, extending to all verbs and 
all neuter nominatives, but it was not a law of universal grammar. 

Eng. Lan. u 
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li was a construction wliicli cliaractcrizod and individualized the 
Greek langua.go, and tlieretbro it was a peculiarity or idiom of that 
language. 

Wo use idiom, secoiidl^y to denote an individual expression, a form' 
of speech ap]>licahlo to a single phrase, which is contrary to the 
general syntax of the language^, hut yet siifliciently intclligihle upon 
its face oven to a foreigner. 

Thus if the suhstantive veil) jirocodes its noiniimtive, so that' to 
tho hearer the mnnher of ilu^ subject is nndcterniincd when the 
verb is pronounced, tho verb in Greek may be, in French generally 
must be, in the singular, tboiigli the nominative may Jjc a masculine 
or feminine plural. Accordingly, tbougb we say in English, tbeie 
are men and women, the French say, with tho singular vorh-^jl est 
(or i I y a) d e s h o m in c s c t. d o s f e in m e s ; there is men 
and 'wminen. This is a departure from the general usage of the 
Greek and French languages, [iroperly applicable not to a whole 
class of words, as neuters at large, hut only to the suhstantive verb, 
and those which represent it.* * *** This peculiarity also is popularly 
called an idioms hut it presents little (lifiiculty, because in expres- 
sions of this sort, notwithstanding tho apparent want of concord 
between tho verb and its subject, the meaning of the individual 
words would never fail to suggest the sense of the proposition. 

' Tho poverty of language, the im])ossihihty of inventing now words 
as hist as new ideas are brought into distinct consciousness, lias 
obliged ns to give to the word idiom a third sense. 

This is when wo (mploy it to ih'uote that class of linguistic aiio- 
inalies which dictionaries and teachers of languages call ^dmtses or 
phraseological expressions. Ibt'se are verbal combinations which 
contravene all rules, general and special, anil the purport oC which is 
wiiolly conventional, and cannot he gathered from the meaning of 
the several members that, compose^thom. Examples of this are, the 
French phrases, J c s u i s h m e m d o f a i r e t c 1 1 o on telle 
chose, T am in a position to do so and so, I am able to do so 
and so ; J c v i c n s d ’ a r r i v c r, I have just arrived ; and the thou- 
sand other arbitrary constructions in which tho French language 
abounds. 

To these latter two lingni.stiG forms tho name of idiot ism has been 
sometimes, though, so far as I laiow, not consistently applied, in both 
French and German, and we slialhgam much in clearness of ex- 
liression if wc adoj^t the distinctiom 

* Both the English and mimy other languages show a strong tendency to 
adopt this form of expression. The phrase there is with a plural nominative is 
sometimes used by speakers who seldom violate the rules of concord m other 

cases ; and many examples of this construction can he found in the works of 

Lord Bacon, Fuller, and other classical English writers. 
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To recapitulate : Let us say that idiom may "be employed loosely 
and figuratively as a synonym of kingiiage or dialect, hut that, in its 
proper sense, it signifies the totality of the general rules of construc- 
tion which characteiize the syntax of a iiarticular language and 
distinguish it from that of other tongues. Idiot ism, on the other 
hand, should he taken to denote the systematic exemption of par- 
ticular words, or comhinalions of particular vrords, from the general 
syntactical rules of the language to which they helong ; or, m a more 
limited sense, we may apply the same term to phrases not constructed 
according to native etjunology and syntax, and whoso meamng is 
purely arbitrary and conventional, and then they would properly be 
styled s])ecial idiot isms. In a general way, the idiom of a language 
consists in those regular and uniform laws of grammatical construction 
which characterize its syntax; li^idiotisms are abnormal and individual 
departures not only from universal gi'ammar, but from its own idiom, 

I have illustrated these distinctions by foreign examples, because 
the simplicity of English syntax renders its peculiarities less pal- 
pable, and, in general, its rules are httle else than negative precepts, 
but there is room for the same discriminations in our own philology. 
For example, in English, German, Swedish, and Danish, the ad- 
jective regularly precedes, while in Italian and Spanish it gcneially 
follows the noun. It is the idiom of the language which determines 
the ]}ositioii. \Ye say accordingly that the English idiom requires 
the adjective to precede the substantive, and this is a rule which 
governs the constimction in nearly all cases where that pait of 
speech occurs — a rule distinguishing our syntax from that of the 
Spanish and Italian. So we have our idiotisms. For instance, the 
phrase, the project took air, that is, was divulged. So, the use 
of help for refrain, as, I cannot help doing it, for, I cannot refrain 
from doing it ; it turns out that so and so, for, it is now ascertamed 
that, &c. 

There are sometimes curious, if not inexplicable, coincidences 
between the conventional idiotisms of different languages. ’ Thus, 
both in English and German we use to make over, in the sense of to 
transfer or convey the right of property ; as, A made over to B his 
house in Cheapside, Here the proper signification of the verb 
furnishes no clue to the meaning of the phrase in either language. 
In general, however, phrases of this conventional sort are peculiar to 
a single language, and without literal equivalents in others. 

The difficulty of translation does not lie in mere idiomatic differ- 
ences, for the expression “ a beautiful woman ” is the precise equiva- 
lent of femina formosa, though the relative iiositions of the 
noun and the adjective are reversed; nor can the subtlest intellect 
discern any difference between the English, “ there are birds without 
wings, and the French, il est, or il y a, des oiseaiix sans 
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a 1 1 c s • In tliesc instances, iioiwitliHtanding tlic ditrcrence of position 
in 0110 case, and of number and case ( d c s o i s e a ii x being strictly 
a gcniiiYc) in the otlior, wo may say the translation is literal ; and 
oven in those special idiotisins whoso moaning is conventional we may 
generally find logical equivalents in all languages of the same degree 
of culture, though the fonn of ])hraso may ho very diflerent. If I tians- 
lato j e V i 0 n s d ’ a r r i v e r by, I come from to arrive, I utter non- 
sense ; but if i say, I Lave just arrived, I convey tlie ]irccise import 
of the French phrase, though no one word in the translation, but the 
pronoun, grammatically corresponds to any word in the original. 

§ 6 . But, in spite of the increasing capacity and flexibility of 
language, and the lingnistic attainments and dexterity of inodeni 
translators, every genial idiomatic %vork will have peculiarities and 
felicities of expression which cannot adcquatelj^ be rendered into 
any oilier form. Thought, in every speech, has its ideas which 
admit of hut one mode of utterance, and it is impossible to tianslate 
snob expiessions either into otlier terms of the same tongue, or into 
the native words of another. In any two languages there are, to use 
a mathematical phrase, many incommensurable quantities, many 
words m each untranslatable into the oilier, nor is it always possible 
by any periphraso to supply an equivalent. Of this imtianslata- 
bility of single words, simple and compound, Grcrnian offers us 
many examples. Take the verb ahnen and its derivative noun 
Ahnung. We use for them sKsjicd and smjyicion, 
forelodimj, anticipation, hut yet in most cases these words fall far 
short of expressing the precise meaning of the original ; and, in 
compounds, the familiar and readily intidligible participial adjective 
ontscelt has no better corres])ondout than the nn-English emni- 
mated ; and of the nnmorons words formed with the prefix n a c h , 
as the verbs and verbal nouns n a c h w o h c n , n a o h 1 o b o n , few 
can bo adequately translated by English compoimds. 

But, on the other hand, in spite of tlie affluence of German in 
radicals, and its groat flexibility and laciliiy in derivation and 
composition, it yet wants legions of words to embody ideas familiar 
to the mind, and well expressed by the tongue, of other peoples, 
Ileyse’s dictionary of foreign terms used in German contains not 
less tlian forty thousand words ; and if wo deduct from these the 
proper and purely local names, and those for which substitutes have 
recently been formed from native roots, the great number that still 
remains proves that even the Teutonic speech, affluent as ii is in 
words, is yet too poor to live without borrowing largely from foreign 
stores, and, of course, that it cannot, by simple translation into the 
domestic vocabulary, appropriate to itself and naturalize all the 
products of alien genius* 

As I have elsewhere remarked, it is said to be characteristic of a 
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perfect style that you can neither add, subtract, exchange, nor 
transpose a single word in a period, without injury to the sense. If 
this be so, how great must be the difficulty of fairly translating a 
sentence where not only must every word be changed, but where, 
from the difference in grammar and syntax, the number and arrange- 
ment of the words must vary in every member of the period I But 
the impracticability of making a perfect translation lies less in the 
want of corresponding lohrases and idioms m different languages 
than in the impossibility of transferring to foreign words the associa- 
tions that cluster around the native vocables which they attempt to 
represent. Of this difficulty our English words gentleman^ limie, 
comfort, are instances. Not that every European country does not 
possess men of tiuth, courage, honom*, generosity, refinement, and 
elegance of conventional manners — the Castilian felt that the Arab 
had all this, when he said that his Moslem enemy was an hidalgo, 
a gentleman, though a Moor ; — not that Continental Europe knovrs 
nothing of the pious attractions of the fireside and the family circle ; 
not that convenience, and luxury, and taste are wanting to the 
dwelhngs of the wealthy in Germany, in Italy, and in Fiance ; but 
it was in England that the ideal of social grace and moial excellence 
in man, as attributes of humanity superior in worth to the artificial 
claims of rank and conventional manner, was first conceived, named, 
and realized j it was in England that the necessities of a rude 
climate, and the facilities afforded by wealth and a' widely-extended 
commerce, at once occasioned and made possible that consummation 
of moral and physical domestic enjoyment wffiich is implied in the 
phrase “ the comforU of an English liome^ This sacred tiio, then, 
the three talismamc words which, next to those still more im- 
mediately belonging to the religious, the conjugal, the filial, and the 
jiatemal ties, are the first in the English vocabulary of the heart, 
are hallowed by older memories, gilded by brighter and more 
venerable associations, than the corresponding terms in other lan- 
guages ; and hence it is that their claims have been so generally 
recognised as to secure their adoption, as words essentially untrans- 
latable, into almost every European tongue. 

§ 7. From these considerations it is obvious that the art of 
translation is not an ordinary craft, requiring for its skilful exeicise 
no other qualification than a familiarity with the dictionary and 
giamniar of the tongues between which a veision is to be made. It 
demands, further, an intimate, homelike acquaintance with the 
national characters, habits, and associations connected with both 
languages, and especially such a complete command of all the 
resources of the translator’s own, as is found only in combination 
with the ability to conceive and produce, as well as to transplant. 
Few good translations have been made, except by persons them- 
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scUts di8tini,nualuHl as al)lo writers ; and, especially wiili rerorciice 
to tlio i-xviuMil (Vuileci, tln'ro is no better school of preparatory prac- 
tice. tbau Hie. ma.king of careful translations from antliors euiiiient 
for ori;j,iiiali(y of Ihoui^ht as W(‘ll as for power of words. 

§ 8. The ancitait rhetorical instruct ois advised their pupils to 
practise wliat. was called paraphrase \\lu‘n appU('.d to prose, and 
metaphrase wiib rell'n'iice to poetry. Idiey consist alike m translat- 
ing;, if 1 may thus use the word, the nmster]iicc('s of e;reat writers 
into ot-hcr words in the same lanji.'ua.'te, as Nranklin did with 
Addison. Oiceio, speak inji; in the poison of Orassus, condemns the 
practice, on tin' ;^roniid that the oriitinal autlior nmst he taken to have 
cmployi'd the aptivst words and syntax, to express his thoughts, and 
that the laijul wonhl necessarily acquire an mfeiior style hy at- 
tomt>thig to clolhc them in a diffeient dress. Quintilian, however, 
defends paraphrase and meta])lirnse as useful, and will not admit the 
Latin language to he so poor that the same thing may not he 
cxcellent.ly said in more than one form of cxiircssion. Franklin 
addetl tlic converse of paraphrase, winch I do not know that the 
ancients practised. He laid aside his version until he had forgotten 
the })hrascology of the original, and then tinned it hack again, with 
as close a conformity to Addison’s style as he was able to command. 
Translations from foreign languages aio free from the objection 
wliicb Oici'ro urges against ]»ara[>lnasG in the same; and, in com- 
pelling a. close examination of the piecise mt'aning of the original, 
and aiding in attaining to a, command over llu', vocabulary of onr own 
longue, their advantages are equally great. As a mt'ans of acquiring 
a knowli'dge (d‘ foreign languages, trauslatfion, combined with retrans- 
lation, is, [ h<‘lie\e, the very best, of t'xercisi's, exce])t aclnal and 
extensive daily ])ra,ctice in speaking. It was by this method, cbicJly, 
that Queen Fdizabi'lli hecaine so good a classical scholar, lioger 
Asclimn, her t,iitor, says, “After Iho first declining of a nowne and 
a verbe, she never loke yet (irceke nor Latin grammar in her band; 
but; only by double translating of Bemostlu'iies and Isocrates, daihe, 
without missing, every forenone, and likewise some part of Tiillie 
every afternone, for the space of a yeare. or two, hath aiteyned to soch 
a perht imdci standing m both the tonges,aud to such a readic utter- 
ance of the Latin, and that with such a judgement, as they be fewo 
in nomber in both the Universities, or els w'liere in Englaiide, that 
bo in both tonges compiarable with her majestic.” We may be 
permitted to doubt whether Ascham’s account of the jirogress of his 
royal pupil is not a little overcharged ; but, in any event, it indicates 
an industry and a perseverance not common in personages of so 
exalted a rank in any age or country. 

§ 9. As a means of acquiring a ready and wide command of our 
native speech, the practice of extemporaneous translation, of reading 
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ofif into English a hook or a newspaper in a foreign language, is 
perhaps the very best, except the habit of extenipoianeoiis speaking 
and constant social intercourse with different classes in life. But 
translation has an important advantage over mere vernacular practice. 
Men who speak much, having only their own thoughts to exjpress, 
flame for themselves a comparatively narrow vocabulary and syntax, 
and acquire a weaxisome mannerism of style, from which they 
seldom succeed in emancipating themselves. If we listen often to-'a 
particular speaker, vre rarely fail to notice that he has not only his 
pet words, but a set of expletives, stereotyped phrases, and favourite 
maxims, vrhich he mechanically throws in, in the same way, and 
much for the same purpose, as the poxmlar bards hummed, at the 
end of every stanza, a burden, while summoning their memory or 
their invention to help them out with the next veise. The practice 
of extemporaneous translation forces us into new trains of thought, 
demanding new forms of jihrase, lifts us out of the rut (to use an 
expressive colloquialism), and confers the power of readily calling 
up familiar or less habitual wnrds and combinations ; thus both 
enlarging our effective vocabulary, and securing us against con- 
tracting a restricted pjersonal dialect, wdiich is not only rexmlsive to 
our hearers, but winch reacts injiuiously on our own originality and 
variety of thought.'*' 


* Dr. Johnson complains of translations from foreign literatuies, as one of 
the most fertile sources of corruption m language. I doubt whether English 
has suffered much fiom this cause; and, on the other Land, the attempts at a 
strict literal rendering of the original text m English, from the time of Heiefbrd 
to the present day, have eniiched both our vocabulary and our syntax with 
many words end combinations wdiuli we could ill affoid to dispense with. In- 
deed, so far fiom introducing an extravagant numbei of foreign words and 
phrases, translation has led to the formation of many happy native compound.s 
and derivatives, which would hai'dly have been struck out, except in the search 
for vernacnlar equivalents of foreign expressions. 
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THE ENGLrSH BIBLE. 

§ 1. Relations of the English Bihletothe English language. § 2. Its influence 
upon the intoli«*ctual chtivacicr of the English people, § 3. Dialect of the 
tvansUtion not the colloquial speech of ilio English people. § 4. Difference 
hetween the position of Luther an<l that of the lovisers of the English Bible. 
§ 5. Authoiised version of the Bible founded upon previous translations. 
§ (3. Hialect of these traiislations not that of the secular litciature of their 
times. § 7, Influence of Wyeliiro’s and Tyudale’s veisions upon the 
English language. § 8. Formation of our English sacred dialect. § 9. 
Objections to a revision of the English Bible. § 10. Early English spe- 
cially appropriate to the translation of the Bible. § 11. Disturbance of 
formulas. § 12. Revision inexpedient at the present time. 

§ 1. The revised version of tlio Bible, now in general use wherever 
the English tongue is spoken, was executed by order of King 
James I., and was completed and puhlisluHl in the year 1611. 

Its relations to tlio Enghsli language arc, for a variety of reasons, 
more iinportani than those of any other volume; and it may ho 
said, witii no less I ruth, that no (lontinental translation has occu- 
pied an cMiually iniluoutial ]K>sitiou in the philology and the lite- 
rature of tlio language to which it belongs. The .English Bible 
has been more universally read, more iamiliarly known and under- 
stood, by those who use its speech, t-haii any other version, old or 
now. In the sixteenth contairy the English people was more 
generally and more thoroughly protestantized than any other nation, 
and, of course, among them the Bible had a freer and more dif- 
fused circulation than it had ever attained elsewhere; for though, 
in individual German States, the reformed religion soon became 
the exclusive faith of the people, yet those States formed but a 
portion of the Gcimanic nation. Although, therefore, the philo- 
logical as well as the religious influence of Luther’s translation was 
very great, yet it only indirectly and incidentally affected the speech 
of that great multitude of Teutons who neither accepted the creed of 
Luther nor made use of his version. 

Again, the disc^ission of the principles of the Beformation and of 
their collateral results, as a living practical question, connected not 
only with men’s hopes of a future life, but, through civil govern- 
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ment, with their dearest interests in this, was longer continued in 
England than in any other European State. The puritan movement 
kept the debate alive in Great Britain long after the wordy war was 
ended, and men had resorted to the last argument of kings in the 
Continental nations. From the year 1611 the Bible in King James’s 
version was generally appealed to as the last resoit in all funda- 
mental questions both of Church and State, for even those Protestant 
denominations which gave the greatest weight to tradition allowed 
the paramount authority of Scripture, and admitted that traditions 
irreconcilable -with the words of that volume were not of binding 
force. From the accession of Elizabeth, therefore, and more especi- 
ally from that of James, until the Acts of Unifonnity, earl}^ in the 
reign of Charles II., for a time extinguished the religious liberties of 
England, the theological and political questions which most con- 
cerned man’s interests in this world and his happiness in that which 
is to come were perpetually presented to every thinking English- 
man, as points which he not only might, but must, decide for 
himself at his peril, and that by lights diawm, directly or indirectly, 
from the one source of mstiuction to which all appealed as the final 
arbiter. For these reasons the Bible became known to the mind, 
and incorporated into the heart and the speech of the English people, 
to a greater extent than any other book ever entered into the life of 
man, with the possible exception of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
Homeric poems, and the Arabic Koran. 

Although particular points in the authorized version were objected 
to by the more zealous paitisans on both sides of the controversy 
respectively, and though the English Prayer-book continued to em- 
iJoy an older translation in the passages of Scripture introduced into 
that ritual, yet the new le vision commended itself so generally to the 
sound judgment of all parties, that in a generation or tw’o it super- 
seded all others, and has now, for more than two centuries, main- 
tained its position as an oracular expression of religious truth, 
and at the same time as the fi.rst classic of our literature — the 
highest exemplar of pmity and beauty of language existing in our 
speech. 

§ 2, Those who assent to the views which have been so often 
expressed in these lectures respecting the recijirocal relations between 
words, individual or combined, and mental action, will admit that 
the influence, not of Christian doctrine alone, but of the verbal fomi 
in which that doctrine has been embodied, upon the intellectual 
character of the English people, can hardly be over-estimated. 
Modern philologists, Europeans even, have not been the first to dis- 
cover the close relation which subsists between formulas, the ipsls- 
sima verha of the apostle, and the faith he proclaims. The believing 
Jew reads the Pentateuch not only in its original tongue, but, as 
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he siippeses, in a form approximaiiiiu; to the very nillexional and 
accentual nilerance with which it h revelaliona fell tVoin the lips of 
Muses ; and the ]iious Moshaii allows no translation, no moderni- 
Katiou, of (he precepts uf the rr<j]>het, hut, C(Mitends iliai the inspired 
words ut’ the Koran ha\c, survived, nnchan!;ed, the lapse of tw'clve 
cenlnries. I'Ikm'c is little duuht ih;it tlie iunnutahility of form in 
th(‘ sac, red codi'S of these nations Is (nn* of the inosl important 
amonjj^ the eauses wdneh havt' i;iven (lu'ir ndij^ions sneh a rooted, 
tiauu'hnis hold upon t,he minds and hearts of those who proless 
IIhsu ; ami liu» same remark ap(>ii<'S, w'ith almost, etpial force, to the 
nunleru ttu'eks, who, in their reliij^ions serviiu's, employ the original 
text, and the Armenians, who xuse a \v\y ancient, translation of tlie 
New hVstament, hi like manner, (he strict adheriaice of the Popish 
Church to th(' Vulgate, and to ancient, forms of speech, in all the reli- 
gions uses of lau;;uuge, is one of ilie great, elements ol strength on 
wdiich the Papacy relies. 

The Ilehrewmmd the Arab, the r>rahinin and the Buddhist, the 
Oriouial and the Latin Christian, inherit, with the hlood of their 
ancestors, if not precisely the po[)ular spt’eeh, at least the sacred dia- 
lect of their legislators and their prophets , but. the Gieek and Latin 
languages w'ore too remote from the spcc‘ch of the Gothic nations to 
have ever served as a vehicle for unpaiiing popular insti action of 
any sort among those tribes. Hence, the earlic‘st missionaries to the 
Germanic and Seandiiuu iaii nations hnrned to address them in the 
vcTuacular longue: })or( ions, more or less eomplide, of the Mcri])- 
tures, and of oilier religious botdvs, weH‘ vcey (‘arly translated into 
the Northern dialects; and ev'ery man who mlupied (Jhri.sliauity 
and the culture which eveiywdiero accompanied it imbibed its pre- 
cepts through the accents of Ids own particular maternal speech. 
According!)'', though Knulisu J'rolvHlfmlisni has long had its one 
imchaugetl standard of faith, comniou lii all wdio use the English 
speech, yet IhioTKSTANT Ohrldiamli/y from the munber and diver- 
sity of the language's it. embraces, lias no such ]toiut of union, no 
common ibrmulas; and this is one of the reasons wdiy the English 
people, witli all their nominal divisions and mnltitudmous visihle 
organizations, liave not split up into such a wide variety, and so 
extreme a range of actual opinion, as the Protestants of the Con- 
tinent. Wliatcver theories, therefore, may be cnteitaincd respecting 
the evils of a rigorous national conformity to particular symbols — 
whatever views maybe held wdtli regard to the growdh, ]irogress, 
and hnetuations of language— both the theologian and the pldlo- 
logist will admit that a certain degree of permaniuice in the 
standards of religious faith and of grammatical propriety is desirable. 
The authorized version of the Bible satisfies this reasonable conser- 
vatism on both points ; and it is, therefore, a matter of much literary 
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as well as religious interest tliat it should remain intact so long as it 
continues able to discharge the functions which have been appointed 
to it as a spiritual and a philological instructor. 

§ 3. I do not propose any inquiiy into its fidelity , simply as a 
presentation of the doctrinal precepts of Christianity, both because 
such a discussion would here be inappropriate, and because the 
geneial accuracy of the version is so well established, that it is hardly 
C|uestioned by those who are most zealous foi a revision of its dialect. 
Its relations to oiii literature and the social and moial interests of the 
English family, considered simply as a composition, are, however, a 
subject well worthy of examination. In the first place, then, the 
dialect of this translation was not, at the time of the revision, or, 
indeed, at any other period, the actual ciiiTent book-language nor 
the colloquial speech of the English people. This is a point of much 
importance, because the contrary opinion has been almost universally 
taken for granted ; and hence very mistaken views have been, and 
still aie, entertained respecting the true relations of the diction of 
that version to the national tongue. It was an assemblage of the 
best foims of expression applicable to the communication of religious 
truth that then existed, or had existed in any and all the successive 
stages through which English had passed in its cntiie history. 
Eiiller, indeed, informs us that when a hoy he was told by a day- 
labourer of Nforthamptonshire that the veision in question agreed 
neaily with the dialect of his county ; but, though it may have 
more closely resembled the language of that shire, and though it cer- 
tainly most nearly approximated to the popular speech in those pai Is 
of the realm where English was best si3oken,’*' yet, when it ap- 
peared, it was by no means regarded as an embodiment of the 
every-day language of the time. On the contrary, its archaisms, 
its rejection of the Latinisms of the Rhemish Romanist veision, and 
its elevation above the vulgarisms of the market and the kitchen, 
were assailed by the same objections which are urged against it at 
the present moment. 

§ 4. The position of the revisers and of their public 'was entirely 
different from that of Luther and the German people when the 
great Reformer undertook the task of giving his countrymen the 
Bible in their own tongue ; and, accordingly, very different principles 
were properly adopted by the German and the English translators. 


** [It is now generally aclinitted that the standard English his been adopted 
fiom the speech of Leicestershire and Northamptonshiie; though it is difficult 
to account for this phenomenon. Mr. Garnett conjectures “ that Chaucer and 
Wickliffe may have exercised something of the same mfluence in England as 
Dante and Boccaccio did m Italy, and Luther m Germany.” — Quarierhj Beiiew 
for March, 1848, p. 339 ; Guest, English Mhythms, ii. p, 193 . — Ed.] 
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German IMBIokS iiidet'd existed before Liitlier, but tliey were too 
stronj^ly marked with dialectic pectiliauties—too incorrect and too 
iiiiicb tinctured with Ivoinish opinion — to serve even as the founda- 
tion of a rcAUSlou ; and tluy had nut bec'U widely enongli circulated 
to have diffused among the people any iiiiniliar acquaintance with 
the conieuts of the sacred voluuun 'Jhe aim of Taither was to give 
to the high and the low of the Tcuitonic rac(^ access to the authority 
on which lu* based bis doctrines, in a form for tbe first time generally 
int,elligible, and scrupulously faithful to the original text. Ho had 
before him no repository of a sacred, and yet^ universally understood, 
phraseology ; aiul, as a teaclun* of tln^ people, ho could make him- 
self comprehended only by using the dialect which was the familiar 
evory-day s]ieech of the largest portion of the pcojde of his native 
land, lienee, as he says himself, he composed the phraseology he 
adopted out of the living vocabulary which ho heard employed 
around him, m the stieet, the market, the field, and the ivorkshop, 
and formed a diction out of elements comm on to the speech of the 
whole Gcrinamc lacc. The translation ul Luther was, no doubt, 
most readily intelligible in the provinces wdicrc he had acquired his 
own vernacular j but it was so thurougbly idiomatic, so penetrated 
with the fundamental spirit of the Teutonic speech, that it soon ob- 
tained a wide ciiculation, and was easily understood in provinces 
w^hoso popular dialect appeared to be very discrcjmnt from that of 
Luther. Low-Gcrman rotianslatious of tins version, indeed, were 
puhlislied, but they did not long continue in use; and for nearly 
three cent«unes Luther’s text has been the only one employed in 
religious ti'uching in rrotestant Germany, however widely the local 
speech may dilTcr from it. To secure its first introduction to 
masses ignorant of the Bible and without a consecrated dialect, it 
was necessary that it should be clothed in w'ords most readily intel- 
ligible to those whom Luther desired to reach ; but, that extreme 
farniliarity of diction is not a permanent necessity in religious 
instruction, is showm by the tact that that version, and with it the 
High- Gorman dialect, have become almost the solo vehicle for the 
dissemination of Protestant Christianity wherever any branch of the 
Teutonic tongue is spoken. 

Hot only is the High-German translation universally read, hut, 
with few exceptions, pulpit and catechetical instruction is conveyed 
in High German throughout the Platt-Bcutsch or Low-German pro- 
vinces ; and we learn from Kohl that even in the Friesic districts, 
where classical German is almost a foreign tongue, the peasantry 
both comprehend the High German of their pastors, and habitually 
employ its vocabulary themselves in relation to all religious topiics, 
though not able to converse in it j&uently on other subjects, 

§ 5. The translators, or rather the revisers, of the English Bible 
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of 1011 and the Britisli people stood, as I have said, in a totally 
different relation to each other. These translators were not the 
teachers of a new doctrine : the public they addressed were not neo- 
phytes or strangers to the contents or the phraseology of the volume 
now again to be spread before them. England had been Protestant, 
already, for almost three-fourths of a century ; and there 'were com- 
paratively few of the Enghsh peojole who had not been taught the 
precepts of that faith, and made familiar with its oracles in their 
very cradles, through the translations of Tyndale, Coverdale, and 
others, which were made the basis, and furnished the staple, of the 
new recension. Hence the doctrines and the diction of the Hew 
Testament, which they found nearly -unchanged m that recension, 
had become almost a part of their very consciousness ; and there was 
no occasion to exchange, for a more common or a more artificial 
speech, the forms of w^oids in which they had already learned what- 
ever of most sacied Protestantism and the Protestant Bible had to 
teach. Wycliffe and his school m the fourteenth, Tyndale early in 
the sixteenth, Coverdale, Oianmer, the Genevan, and other trans- 
lators at a later period in the same centmy, had gradually built up 
a consecrated diction, -vdiich, though not, as it certainly was not, 
composed of a vulgar vocabulary, was, nevertheless, in that religious 
age, as perfectly intelligible to every English Protestant as the words 
of the nursery and the fireside. 

In fact, with here and there an exception, the difference between 
Tyndale’s New Testament and that of 1611 is scarcely greater than 
is found between any two manuscript copies of most modern works 
which have undergone frequent transcription ; and Tyndale’s, Cover- 
dale’s, Cranmer’s, the Bishops’, the Genevan, and the standard version, 
coincide so nearly with each other, both in sense and in phraseology, 
that we may hear whole chapters of any of them read without no- 
ticing that they deviate from the text to which we have ahvays been 
accustomed. When, then, we study onr Testaments, we are in most 
cases perusing the identical words penned by the martyr Tyndale 
nearly three hundred and fifty years ago ; and hitherto the language 
of English Protestant faith and doctrine may fairly he said to have 
undergone no change. 

§ 6. I remarked that the dialect of the authorized version was 
not the popular English of the time, but simply a revision of older 
translations. It is almost equally true that the diction of Wycliffe 
and of Tyndale was not that of the secular literature of their times. 
The language of Wychffe’s Testament differs neaily as much from 
even the religions prose writings of his contem]3orary and follower, 
Chaucer, as does that of oiu own Bible from the best models of hte- 
rary composition in the present day ; and it is a still more remark- 
able and important fact, that the style which Wycliffe himself 
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i‘ni])loys in his conlrovmial am! other ori»j*iiinl works, is a very diner" 
(Md oao, from ilmt in whieJi lie- elotlu'd Ins trniislatiuii. This circmii- 
s(aiuM‘ seems to some counttsiance to the declaration of Bir 
niiomas More, oth<‘r\\isi‘ iin]>rot>ahle, that tlieic existed Faiglish 
Dihh'S lone; ludhro \V\ciine ; and heiuH* we might siqipose that Ins 
labours and those ol' his school W'ere eonlhied (o the rmnsioii of still 
enrlii'r viTsions. Dutallhongh Knglish paniphrasos, luostl^muelucal, 
of ditierimt. parts of the Ditde. wane i'\<H’uit'd at> the van'y eonnuence- 
nient of our hti'ratnre, yet tlnnv is no suttieient ground to believe 
that then' were any prosi' translations of such extent and iidelity 
as to serv(' tor a basis of revision; an<l the oldest known coni- 
}dide trmiKshitioii of tlu^ Old d\'sta,ni{nit, the earlier text lu the late 
Oxford edition of the Wyelifle aersions, has \ery iiiucli the aspect of 
a iirst <‘ssay. 

dhis, down to the twanitii'th verse of (he third chapter of Baruch, 
is Indieved to have been tlie work of Nicolas dclleretbid, a coadjutor 
of Wvclhie—tho remainder of the Old n\‘slameiit, and the whole of 
the Neav, having ])cen, as then' is good cause to believe, translated 
by Wyclillo himsi'lf, ^ Purvi'y's U'cension, executed very soon alter, 
is a great iinproxTineiit- upon nerefuid, wdio closely folknved the 
Latiinsms of the Vulgate; but Purvey loinuied his diction ujion that 
of Wyclitle, and the jhilelogical tliirerencc betwwn the two is hy no 
means important. 

§ 7. ddie dilteronce iH'twu'en the version o! Wyclitle and that of 
Tyndalc w'lis occasioned pavtly hy (he clumg(‘ of the language in the 
course of two centuries, and ]>artiy hy tin' ddfeience of the texts from 
w’hieh they tiranslated ; and from these, tw’o canses thi' discrepancies 
between the liW'o vt'rsiiins arc nmeh grea-ler than those betaveen 
TyndaleX wdiieh w’as coui])U*ted in 1520, and the standard version, 
wdiich a])pQared only eighly-live years lalm*. But, nevertheless, the 
influeuGo of Wyelifle upon 'ryndale is too jialpablo (u be mislaken, 
and it cannot be disguised by the gramiuatical diilbrences, which are 
the most important points of discrepancy betaveen them, if \yo 
xciluce the urthograpliy of both to the same standard, conform tiie 
inflexions of the fourteenth to those ol‘ the sixteenth century, and 
make the other changes wdiich wnuhl suggest themselves to an 


* The preface to the Oxford edition of the Wyoliilite versions very satistac- 
torily disposes of most of the tiuc'^tioiis connected with the authorship oi' the 
diffeient trandatiuns which appearal in the fourteenth century, though the 
internal evidence in support of the opiuion which ascribes to Wychlle the com- 
pletion of Hereford's translation of tlie Old Tehiainent dues not seem to nui very 
conclusive. Much information on the translations of the sixteenth century will 
be found in the Historical Account pretixed to Bagstei''s Jlcxtipla, London, 1841, 
and the authorities there referred to. 
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Englisliman translating from tlie Grieek instead of from tlie Vulgate, 
we shall find a much greater resemhlace between the two Tersions 
than a similar process would produce between secular authois of the 
periods to which they sepaiately belong. Tyndale is merely a full- 
giown ‘Wyclifle, and his recension of the Blew Testament is just 
^vhat lus great pieclecessor would have made it, had ho awaked again 
to see the dawn of that glorious day of which his own life and 
labours kindled the morning twilight. Not only does Tyndale retain 
the general grammatical structuie of the older version, but most of 
its felicitous veibal combinations, and, what is more remarkable, he 
XU'eseives even the rhythmic flow of its periods, which is again 
repeated in the recension of 3 Gil. Wycliffe, then, must be con- 
sidered as having originated the diction and phraseology which for 
five centuries have constituted the conseciated dialect of the English 
speech; and Tyndale as having given to it that finish and x^erfection 
which have so admiiably adapted it to the exxiression of religious 
doctrine and sentiment, and to the nariation of the remarkable series 
of historical facts which are recoided in the Christian Scriptuies.'^ If 
we compare Tyndale’s New Testament with the works of his con- 
tempoiaiies, Loid Berners and Sir Thomas More, or the authorized 
version with the prose of Shakespeare, and Baleigh, and Bacon, or 
other writers of the same date, we shall find very nearly, if not quite, 
as great a difference in all the essentials of their diction, as between 
the authorized version and the best written nanutives or theological 
discussions of the x)resent day. But, in spite of this diversity, the 
language of the authoiized translation, as a religious dialect, is and 
always has been veiy familiar to the English people ; and 1 do not 
hesitate to avow my conviction that, if any body of scholars, of com- 
petent Greek and Hebrew learning, were now to undertake, not a 
levision of the existing veision, but a new translation founded on the 
principle of employing the current phraseology of the day, it would 
be found much less intelligible to the mass of English-speaking 
people than the standard veision at this moment is. If the Bible is 
less understood than it 'was at earlier xicriods, which I by no means 
believe, it is because it is less studied ; and the true remedy is, not 
to lower its tone to a debased standard of intelligence, but to educate 


* The first of tlie rules prescribed to the reviseis by King James was this : 

The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly called the Bishops’ Bihle, 
to be followed, and as little alteied as the onginal will peimit/’ The tourteenth 
lule was, These tianslations to be used when they agree better with the 
text than the Bishops’ Bible, viz., Tyndale’s, Matthew’s, Covei dale’s, Whit- 
church, Geneva.” — Fuller, Church Jlist., book x. sec. m. § 1. 

But the Bishops’ Bible, and, indeed, all the others named, wei e founded upon * 
Tyndale; and, esjiecially in point of geneial diction, depart very little from his 
rendering. 
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tho nndcrHtaiulinp;^ of tin* ]K'ople u]) io tlie comproliensioii of 

tlio purt'sl. anti loosi idiomatic foruiH of (‘xpiesHiou wMcli belong to 
thoir inoib(n*“toiiguc\ 

§ 8. Hie geiu'ral result of a coiujuirisou between tlie diction of the 
English Bibli‘ and thatofUio secular liteiature of England is, that we 
ha\e badj from th<' vt^ry da.\vn of our literature, a sacred and a pro- 
faiH’ dialect, the funner eininenlly nativ(‘, idiomatic, vernacular, and 
]HTman<*nt, the latter (‘oin[tosite, heterogeneous, irregular, and fluc- 
that.iug ; the oiu‘ pure, nat.ural, ami expressive, iho other mixed, and 
Com para lively distoi h‘d and convt'iitional. 

It is unfortunatn that the unwise economy which has been too 
often observtHl in U'printiug the Scriptures should have, in the com- 
mon editions, omitted the 'rranslators’ Address to the Header; 
thongh it. must, he allowed that, tliat. ad<lrt‘ss by no means acknow- 
ledges the full extent of th<j obligations wliich the revisers \vcre 
under to earlier labourers in the same tield. TTio reason of this 
silence was that, the older translations were in every maiVs hands, 
and tiio fact, that the new edition was but an adaptation of them 
was too notorious to need to ho siaital in detail ; hut it is neverthe- 
less singular that not one of the former English versions should have 
been referred to by name. Tdio rcviscu-s content themselves with 
this general statement : We never thought from the beginning 
that we should need to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a 
had one a good one, hut to nuikc a good one better, or out of many 
good oiu's one principal good one, not. justly to he exccjited against; 
that hath he<‘iie our endeavour, that our ninrke,” And most success- 
ful were they in attaining to that mark, in embodying in their 
revision the result of the labours of many generations and of 
luuulreilH of scholars, and in making it a summing-up of the lin- 
guistic ot[iiations solved in three oenj.urit\s of Biblical ex})osition, an 
anthology of all the beauties developc'd in tho langun.ge during its 
whole liistoncal existence, 

Buch Is the general histoiy a.nd character of the received version. 
But what are its relations, x>ast and present, to the language of which 
it is the ]mrest and most beautiful cxainxile ? I have said its diction 
was not the colloquial or literary dialect of any period of the Ihiglish 
language. It is even now scarcely further lemovod from t.hc current 
phraseology of life and of hooks than it was two hundred years since. 
The subsequent movement of the English speech has not been in a 
right lino of recession from the scriptural dialect. It has been lather 
^ a curve of revolution around it. AVere it not carrying the metaphor 
j too far, I would say it is an elliptical curve, and that the speech of 
I England has now been brought by it much nearer to that great solar 
^ centre, that focus of genial warmth and cheerful light, than it was a 
century ago, when hundreds of words in its vocabulary, now as 
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familiar as the alphabet, were complained of as strange or obsolete.* 
In fact the English Bible sustains, and always has sustained to the 
general English tongue, the position of a treatise upon a special 
knowledge requiiing, like any branch of science, a special nomencla- 
tm*e and phraseology. The language of the law, for example, in both 
vocabulary and structure, differs widely from that of unprofessional 
life ; the language of medicine, of metaphysics, of astronomy, of che- 
mistry, of mechanical art, all these have their appropriate idioms, 
very diverse from the speech which is the common heritage of all. 
Why, then, should theologj^, the highest of knowledges, alone be 
reqmred to file her tongue to the vulgar utterance, when every other 
human interest has its own appropriate expression, which no man 
thinks of conforming to a standard that, because it is too common, 
can hardly be other than unclean ? 

There is one important distinction between the dialect of the 
Scriptures, considered as an exposition of a theology, and that of a 
science or piofession. The sciences, aU secular knowiedges, in fact, 
are mutable and jirogressive, and of course, as they change and 
advance, their nomenclature must vary in the same ]iroportion. The 
doctrine of the Bible, on the other hand, is a thing fixed and 
unchangeable ; and when it has once found a fitting expression in the 
words of a given language, there is in general no reason why those 
words should not continue to bo used, so long as the language of 
which they form a part continues to exist. There are many words 
in the English Bible which are strictly technical, and never were 
employed as a part of the common dialect, or for any other purpose 
than the particular use to which they are consecrated m that volume ; 
there are others which belong both to the aiipropriate exjiiession of 


* In Lecture NIL, p. 180, 1 remarked that scarcely 200 words occurring in 
the English Bible aie obsolete. 

In examining the vocabulary for the purpose of making that estimate, I used 
a Concoi dance which did not extend to the Apociypha, and the remark should 
have been limited accordmgly. Bookei ’s Scripture and Prayer-hook Glossary 
contains, besides phraseological combinations, about 388 words and senses of 
words alleged to be obsolete. Of these more than 100 belong to the Apocry- 
pha and the Prayer-book, and among the lemainder there are not less than 30, 
such as loth, whit, stuff, fret, beeves, haft, with, maul (as a noun), summer 
(as a veib), &g., which in the United States are as familiarly understood, in 
their Scriptural senses, as any words m the language. We may, therefore, take 
the number of Bible words and special meanings now so far obsolete in this 
country that other words are habitually used instead of them, at about 250. 
But, of these, many are of familiar etymology or composition, and therefore, 
though disused, readily intelligible, and others are well understood, because 
they are used m other books still very generally read, so that the number 
which there is any sufficient reason to legaid as really foi gotten does not pro- 
bably exceed my estimate. 
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the inidcrstmulinp^s of tlio Eiii;'li.s]i pi'oplo up to ilio coinprelicnsioii of 
purest jiiul most Llu>nia{ic forms of ('\pression wliich belong to 
their niother-tougm*. 

§ B. general result of a comjnunsou beUveon tlie diction of the 
English Bible and that t)ryie seeailar literaDiro of England is, that we 
have had, from (In' vt'ry ihiwn of our literatnu', a sacred and a pro- 
fane dialect, the former (aninently nativt', idiomatic, vernacular, and 
]H‘rman('nt, the latter C(nn[n>sit(‘, lieterogiaieous, irregular, and fluc- 
ihating ; the out' pure, natural, and tv\]n*essive, the other mixed, and 
comparatively distortinl and ct>nv<*iitional. 

It, is nnh>rt,nua(.e that t,he nnwisi' eeononijr which has been too 
often observed in n‘printing the Sinaptures sliould have, in the com- 
mon etlitious, oniiU('d the ^rranslators’ Address to the Reader; 
thoiigli it must be allowt'd that t-hal. address by no means acknow- 
ledges Uu‘ full extent, of the obligations which tlic revisers were 
nmha- to earlier labourers in tin'- same fu'ld. Tim reason of this 
silence was that, t.lio ohler translations were in every man’s hands, 
and tbe fact that the muv edition was but an adaptation of them 
wms too noionous to need to be statcnl in did ail ; but it is neverthe- 
less singular that not one of tbe former English versions sliould have 
been referred to by name. The le.visers content themselves with 
iliis general statement : “ AVo never thought from the begimimg 
that we should need to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a 
had (>ue a good out‘, hut to nuikt* a good one better, or out of many 
good oiu's one princi]Md good oik', not justly to be excepted against; 
that hath beenc our eiuU'avour, that our inarke.” And most success- 
ful were they in attaining to that mark, in emhodying in their 
revision the result of the lahoms of many generations and of 
hundreds of scholars, and in making it a summing-up of the lin- 
guistic eiinations solved in ihrei' centuries of Biblical exposition, an 
anthology of all the beaui-ies devt'luped in the language during its 
whole, historical existence. 

Such is the general hisioiy and oha, racier of the received version. 
But what are its relations, x^ast and pr<‘scnt, to the language of which 
it is the xwest and most beautiful cxam})le ? I have said its diction 
%vas not the colloquial or literal y dialect of any period of the English 
language. It is even now scarcely further removed from the current 
phraseology of life and of books than it was t\vo hundred years since. 
The subsequent movement of the English speech has not been in a 
right line of recession from the scriptural dialect. It has been rather 
. a curve of revolution around it. Wore it not carrying the metaphor 
too far, 1 would say it is an ellixitical curve, and that the speech of 
England has now been brought by it much nearer to that great solar 
centre, that focus of genial warmth and cheerful light, than it was a 
century ago, when hundreds of words in its vocabulary, now as 
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familiar as tLe alphabet, were complained of as strange or obsolete.* 
In fact the English Bible sustains, and always has sustained to the 
general English tongue, the position of a treatise upon a special 
knowledge requiring, like any branch of science, a special nomencla- 
ture and phraseology. The language of the law, for example, in both 
vocabulary and structure, differs widely from that of uniuofessional 
life ; the language of medicine, of metaphysics, of astronomy, of che- 
mistry, of mechanical art, all these have their appropriato idioms, 
very diverse from the speech which is the common heritage of all. 
Why, then, should theology, the highest of knowledges, alone be 
requiied to file her tongue to the vulgar utterance, when every other 
human interest has its own ajiiiropriate expression, which no man 
thmks of confonnmg to a standard that, because it is too common, 
can hardly be other than unclean ? 

There is one important distinction between the dialect of the 
Scriptures, considered as an exposition of a theology, and that of a 
science or profession. The sciences, all secular Imowlcdges, in fact, 
are mutable and progressive, and of course, as they change and 
advance, their nomenclature must vary in the same j)ro|)ortion. The 
doctrine of the Bible, on the other hand, is a thing fixed and 
imchangeable ; and when it has once found a fitting expression in the 
words of a given language, there is in general no reason why those 
wmids should not continue to be used, so long as the language of 
which they form a part continues to exist. There arc many words 
in the English Bible which are strictly technical, and never were 
employed as a part of the common dialect, or for any other puiqjosc 
than the particular use to which they are consecrated in that volume ; 
there are others wliich belong both to the appropriate exi)ression of 


* In Lecture XII., p. 180, 1 remarked that scarcely 200 woids occurring in 
the English Bible aie obsolete. 

In examining the vocabulary for the purpose of making that estimate, I used 
a Concoi dance which did not extend to the Apocrypha, and the remaik should 
have been limited accordingly. Booker’s Ncnpfw/'e and Frai/cr -hook Glossary 
contains, besides phiaseological combinations, about 388 words and senses of 
words alleged to be obsolete. Of these moie than 100 belong to the Apocry- 
pha and the Prayer-book, and among the remainder there are not less than 30, 
such as iothf whit, stuff, fret, beeves, haft, until, maul (as a noun), summer 
(as a verb), &c., which m the United States aie as familiarly undei stood, m 
their Scriptural senses, as any words m the language. We may, theiefore, take 
the number of Bible words and special meanings now so far obsolete m this 
country that other words are habitually used instead of them, at about 250. 
But, of these, many are of famihai etymology or composition, and therefore, 
though disused, leadily intelligible, and others are well understood, because 
they are used in other books still very generally read, so that the number 
which there is any sufficient reason to regard as leally forgotten does not pro- 
bably exceed my estimate. 
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r«‘li;j;ions ilortriiu' aiul io iLo ,s]hhv1i ('f common life, and, of tliese. 
latter, some \ cry few liavt' becomt^ (d)S('U't(', bo far as tboir popular, 
every-day use is cone(n*mHi ; but. t.hey still retain m relii!;ious ]>bTaseo- 
lo‘^v the siy;u i lien t ion Uiey posst'ssed wlu’U iutroduc('d into tlic 
Kn'jjlisli iranshiUon. 

Now the, snint‘ (liini; is true with n'lerenei* to all oilier knowledges 
whicli j>oss(‘ss speeijil nonu'iu'latun'S, dlunv are in law, medicine, 
t'hemistry, tlu' meehame arts, many words always (wclusively appro- 
priated t(» (lie ser\ kv of those arts; idlu*rs, once Ihmiliar and coimnon, 
but. which no fonu a. part, of tlu‘ e.eniwal vocabulary of the 

language, and wliieh are at- present, restneied to scientific and profes- 
sional use; and hert‘ tin' pliraseiilogy t>f the. 8cripiur(‘s, and tliat of 
other special studii'S, stand in jirecisely the. same relations to the 
eoinmon language t>f t.lie pinph*. Each has, and ahvays must hare, 
a sp<‘oia,l diah'ct, because it. is a speciality itself, and has mmierous 
ideas not common to any idher departnumt of human thought and 
action. And not only is this true of tin' language of science and of 
art, but of ilie dialect rvlnchb(bmgs to all tbe liighor working.s of the 
intclh'ct. JSfo man actpiaiutiHl with hoth literature and life supposes 
that the speech of the personages of 8ha.kesp(nre\s tragedies, or of the 
actors in kliltoifs great epic, was the actual colloquial phraseology of 
their times ; and it is as absurd to ohji'ci to the language of the 
Hcript.ures, because it. is not the language of the siieet, as to criticise 
Sliakespeare ainl Miltoii, Ixvaiisi' their human and supirhuman heroes 
s[ieak m tlu‘ artilicial ilialect orjuiet ry, aaid not in the. tones of vulgar 
humanity. 

§ B, attempt a new translation of the Bible, in the hope of 
fludiug within the compass <if the English language a. ohnrcr, a more 
a]>pvoprlaie, or a more tbrcihle diction tluui that of the- standard 
version, is to hitray an ignorance of the ciipabilitii's oi* our native 
speech with which it would be in vain to reason, and I siqiposc no 
solutes, whose opinions arc (Uiiitled io resp(‘ct, seriously ‘j)io]>o.sc any- 
thing beyond a revision which should limit itself to the currectioii of 
ascertained errors, the iiitrodnct.iou of greater imifounit-y of expres- 
sion, and the substitution^ of modern words for such as have become 
either obsolete, or so changed in incauing as to convey to the 
unlearned a tnislaken im]ncssion. 

The most general objection to any prc.scnt attempt at revision has 
been well staled by Trench, namely, that ** wo are not as yet in any 
respect pimparcd for it; the Greek and the English which should 
enable us to bring this to a successful end might, it is to lie dared, 
bo wanting alike.” In fact, I doubt wdielher any impartial scholar 
has ever examined any of the modern attempts at revision rvithout 
finding more changes for the worse than for the better, and there is 
one particular in wMch, so fax as I hare looked into them, they all 
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sin alike. I refer to tire use of tke tenses. Eevisers liavo attempted 
to establish a parity between the tenses of the Greek* and English 
verbs which can hardly be made out, and so far is this carried in 
some of them, as, for example, m the Gospel of John, slb revised by 
five English clergymen, b}' far the most judicious modern recension 
known to me, that an American cannot helj) suspecting that the 
tenses are coming to have in England a force which they have not 
now in the Umted States, and never heretofore have had in English 
literature. 

In a lecture on the principles of translation I laid down the rule 
that a translator ought to adojit a dialect belonging to that period in 
the history of his own language when its vocabulaiy and its gi’ammar 
were in the condition most nearly corresponding to those of his 
original. Now, when the version of Wycliffe appeared, English 'was 
in a state of groivth and formation, and the same observation applies, 
though vntli loss force, to the period of Tyndale. The Greek of the 
New Testament, on the other hand, was in a state of resolution. It 
had become less artificial m structure than the classical dialect, more 
approximated to modern syntactical constiiiction, and the t'wo lan- 
guages, by development on the one hand, decay on the other, had 
been brought in the sixteenth century to a certain similarity of con- 
dition. Besides, the New Testament Greek was under the same 
necessity as Early English, of borrowing or inventing a considerable 
nimiber of new terms and phrases to express the new ideas which 
Christianity had ingrafted on the Jewish theology ; of creating, in 
fact, a special sacred phraseology ; and hence there is very naturally 
a closer resemblance between the religious dialect of English, as 
framed by the Beformers, and that of the New Testament, than 
between the common literary style of England and the Greek of the 
classic ages. It will generally be found that the passages of the 
received version whose diction is most purely Saxon aie not only 
most forcible m expression, but also the most faithful transcripts of 
the text, and that a Latinized style is seldom employed without loss of 
beauty of language, and at the same time of exactness in correspond- 
ence.* Whatever questions may he raised respecting the accuracy 
■with which particular jiassages are rendered, there seems to be no 
difference of opinion among scholais really learned in the English 


* The difference between a Latinised and an idiomatic English style is very 
instiaictively exemplified in the versions of Hereford and Purvey, and, in a less 
degiee, m Wycliffe’s New Testament as compaied with the later text. There 
IS a somewhat similar distinction between the Rhemish tianslation and the Pro- 
testant versions of the 16 th centuiy, the advantage m almost eveiy instance 
being with the more idiomatic style, in point of both clearness of expiession and 
accuracy of rendering. 
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' i(nip;iio n.s io the ('xcinnling np])r()]n'm.ieiicss of the style of tLe 
nulluH’i/itMl vonsiou ; aiul the atieiiipi U> bring down that stylo to the 
standard of io-day as great an absurdity, and inijdies as mistaken 
Tiews of the- iian* character and oftlce of hinnan language, and 
.'S|H»eially of t>ur iiuit.eriial speech, as would be displayed by trans- 
latiiig the e<niu'dieH of Shakes]>eare. into the dialect of the popular 
farces of the season, 

§ ID. Then* is another consuhaation, the, force of which can hardly 
be I'tilly a]>pareni. exct*]>t to persons familiar with pliilological pur- 
suits, and especially with the Htai plural languages, and with Early 
English. Tdie subjects of the 'restaiueuts, Old and New, are taken 
from very primitive and inartilicial life. With the exception of the 
writings of Paul, ami in a less degreti of Luke, there is little evidence 
of literary cnltiire, (u* of a wide and vaiied range of thought, in their 
authors. T’hey narrate ])lain the, is, and they promulgate doctrines, 
profound indeed, hut addressed less to the speculative and discursive, 
than to tlie mural and spiritual faculties; and hence, whatever may 
ha\'o heoti the capabilities of Hebrew and of classical Greek for other 
purposes, the vocabulary of the whole IHble is iianow in extent, and 
extremely simple in character. Now, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, when the development of our religious dialect was 
completed, the English mind, and the English language, were 
generally m a state of culture much more analogous to that of the 
people and the tongues of i\\lestine thn-n they have been at any 
subsequent period. T'wo centuries later the native s])coch had been 
greatly subtilized, if not refined. Good vernacular words had been 
supplanted by foreign intrudm's, comprehensive ideas and their 
vocabulary had lu'en H])lit up into artificially discriminated ihonglits, 
and a corresponding multitude and variety of terms. The language 
in fact had liocomc too copious, and too specitic, to have any true 
coitespondcnces with so sim])le and inartitioial a diction as that of 
the Christian Scriptures. Hail the Bible then for tlic first time 
a]>peared in an English dress, the translators would have been per- 
plexed aiid confounded with tlic multi tudo of terms, each expressing 
a fragment, few the whole, of the meaning of the original words for 
which they must stand ; and wdiereas, three hundred years ago, but 
one good translation was possible, the eighteenth century might have 
produced a dozen, none altogether good, but none much worse than 
another. "We may learn from a paragraph in Trench what a dif- 
ferent vocabulary the Bible would have disjilayed, if it had been first 
executed or thoroughly revised at that period. One commentator, 
he says, thought the phrase “ clean escaped ” a very low expression ; 
another would reject “ straightway, haply, twain, athirst, wax (in 
the sense of grow), lack, ensample, jeopardy, garner, passion,” as 
obsolete ; while the author of a new translation condemns as clownish, 
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barbarous, base, bard, tecbnica], misapplied, or new-coined, sncb 
words as beguile, boisterous, lineage, perseveiance, potentate, remit, 
shorn, swerved, vigilant, unloose, unction, vocation, and hundreds of 
others now altogether approved and familiar. 

§ 11. From what I have said it will of course be understood that 
I see no sufficient present reasons for a new translation, or even for a 
revision, of the authorized version of the Bible ; but there are certain 
considerations, distinct ftom the question of the merits of that version, 
which ought to be suggested. The moral and intellectual nature of 
man has few more difficult practical problems to resolve than that of 
tracing and following the golden mean between a passion for novelty 
and an ultra-conservative attachment to the time-honom*ed and the 
old. Both extremes are inherently, perhaps equally, mischie\^ous, 
but the love of innovation is the more dangerous, because the future 
is more uncertain than the i^ast, and because the irreverent and 
thoughtless wantonness of an hour may destroy that which only the 
slow and painful labour of years or of centuiies can rebuild. The 
elements which enter into the formation of public opinion on great 
questions of Church and State are so very numerous, and their 
mutual relations and influences are so obscure, that it is difficult to 
control and impossible to predict the course of that opinion. In free 
states, ecclesiastical and political institutions are of themselves in so 
mutable a condition, that any voluntaiy infusion of disturbing ingre- 
dients is generally quite superfluous, and under most circumstances 
not a little hazardous. Intimately connected with the changes of 
opinion on these great subjects are the changes constantly going on 
in language, and which so many circumstances in modern society 
are accelerating with such startling rapidity. Fluctuations in lan- 
guage are not merely a consequence, they are yet more truly an 
indication and a cause of corresponding fluctuations in moral and 
intellectual action. Whoever, therefore, uses an impoitant woid in 
a new sense, is contributing to change the popular acceptation, and 
finally the settled meaning, of all formulas in which that ■word is an 
element. Whoever substitutes for an old word of well-understood 
signification a new vocable or phrase, unsettles, with the formulas 
into which it enters, the opinions of those who ^h,ave habitually 
clothed their convictions in those stereotyped forms, and thus intro- 
duces, first doubt, and then departure from long received and 
acknowledged truth. Experience has taught jurists that in the 
revision or amendment of statutes, and in sanctioning and adopting 
by legislative enactment current principles of unwritten law, it is a 
matter of the first importance to employ a phraseology whose precise 
import has been fixed by a long course of judicial decisions ; and it 
has been found impossible in practice to change the language of the 
law, for the purpose of either modernizing or making it otherwise 
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more ilormilo, familiar, or iiiit'llii^iWo, wiiliorii. at tlic same time 
chaii^iuij; tim law ilsolE Words and itlojis arc so inseparably con- 
nected, lh(‘y biH'omo iu a Kctiso so (‘tinuaiiiral, that we cannot change 
the one williout modifying, the oilier. M very man who knows liis 
own hiuynap.c linds tiie modovnization of an old antlior snhstantially 
a U(‘\v IkioIv. It is nol-, as is offm prelcndcd, a ]inUiug of old 
thou, gilts into a new dross. !(. is the suhstitiutiou of a new thought 
more t>r h'ss divergtmi from the oiiginal type, fianguago is not the 
dress of tlioiipjit ; it is its living expn'sstoii, and it controls both the 
physiognomy aiu! the organi/«diou of tlic idea it utters. 

A now translation of tho Ihble, tlua'ohn'o, or an essential modifica- 
tion of tlu‘ existing version, is snhslautlally a new hook, a new 
lii hie, another revelation; and the authors of such an enterprise are 
assuming no les^s a responsihility than that of disturbing, not the 
formulas only, but t.lu' faith of ccmturii'S. hTothiug but a solemn 
oouviction of tho absolute uec(‘ssity of such a ineasuro can justify a 
step involving coustHjueuccs so serious, and ilierc are but two grounds 
on which the attempt, to change what, millions regard as the very 
Words of life can be dcfondid* These grounds, of course, are, first, 
the incorrectness of tlic received version, and secondly, such a change 
ill the language of ordinary life as removes it so far from the dialect 
of that version that it is no longer intelligible without an amount of 
sjiecial philological study out of tho reach of the masses who partici- 
pate iu the universal instruction of the age. 

§ 12. Upon this latter point I can only recapitulate ivliat I have 
alnnuly sahl, in expressing my decided opinion that the diction of the 
Knglisli Bible iu gi'uoral cannot bo broiiglit nearer tho dialect of the 
present day without departing from the stylo of the original, in the 
same proportion as it is made, to appixiximate to more modern forms 
and a more diversitied vocabulary. Ati tho same time, it is not to 
be denied that modern criticism lias established some better readings 
of the original text, detected some nrumportant niisinterpreiations of 
undistaxted readings, and pointed out some deviathms from idiomatic 
propriety of expression iu tbo English of our version. None will 
disimtc that tho removal of all such blemishes would be highly 
desirable, but there is little reason to suppose that such an improve- 
ment is practicable at the present moment, or that the attempt could 
now he made without the hazard of incurring greater evils than 
those which, by any largo body of competent judges, are now 
believed to exist. That there is any sjpecfd pi*esent necessity for a 
revision cannot bo seriously iwctendcd, and a strong, perhaps I should 
say a decisive, objection against a present attempt to revise, is the 
state of existing knowledge with respect both to the ancient and the 
modern languages concerned in the translation. There is no suffi- 
cient reason to doubt that at the end of this century the knowledge 
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of Biblical Greek and Hebrew will be as miicli in advance of tbe 
present standard as that standard is before the sacied philology of 
the beginning of the centniy ; and there are, on the other hand, the 
strongest grounds for believing that English, in its history, its true 
significance, its power, will then be better understood and more ably 
wielded than at this day it is or can be. The critical study of 
English has but just commenced. "We are at the beginning of a new 
era in its history. Great as are its powders, men aie beginning to 
feel that its necessities aie still greater. There is among its authois 
an evident stretching out for additional facilities of expression, and, 
as a means to this end, a deeper reaching down into the wells of its 
latent capabilities, and hence, as I have so often remarked, a more 
general and zealous study of those ancient forms of English, ont of 
which was built up the consecrated dialect of om: mother- tongue. A 
revision of the English Bible, then, is at the present time not merely 
unnecessary, but, with reference to our knowledge of language, 
wholly prematuie, and w’hatever is now done in this way will 
assuredly be thrown aside as worthless, whenever changes in the 
English speech, or the discoveiy of important eiTors in the received 
translation, shall make the want of a better a real want. 

The present is an unfavourable moment in some other respects. 
The acuteness of German criticism, the speculations of German 
philosoiihy and theology, have given lise to a great multitude and 
diversity of opinions, not on questions of verbal interpretation merely, 
but of doctrine also, which are but just now beginning to be openly 
and fieely discussed in England and America, and the minds of men 
aic now perhaps more unsettled on these topics than they have been 
at any time for three centuiies. It is highly improbable that, 
leaving the question of competency aside, a sufficient number of 
Biblical scholais could be found, even within the limits of any one 
Protestant denomination in either country, wffiose theological views 
so far harmonize that they would agree in new forms of expression 
upon points now under discussion ; and, of course, between them 
and scholars of other denominations the discrepancy v^ould he still 
widei ; so that every sect, however few in numbers, which feels the 
want of a revision, would he under the necessity of framing one for 
itself. There seems, however, to be some reason for believing that, 
when the excitement growing out of the novelty of the discussions 
which are going on, in lay as well as clerical ciicles, shall have sub- 
sided, there will be a more general concmTence of opinion, both in 
denominations and letween them ; and then there is room to hope 
that increased harmony and increased knowledge may conspire to 
give the English Bible a greater perfection in point of accuracy and 
of expression, and at the same time a catholic adaptation to both the 
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fuiuro spt^o<4i and i-lic fiituro opinion of Eiiglisli and American 
1 h\ )i ostai it 0 ! ivintiiu lit-y . 

The oPjoctioiiH against a innlt.ilaulo of sectarian translations are 
vtny serious. T^io diak‘ct of the English Eiblc is also the dialect 
of devotion and of leligious instruction whe, rover tho English lan- 
guage IS spoken, and all denoininatious suhstautially agree in their 
sanred phraseology, wit.h \vlia,t.e\ cn* ditleienco ot' interpieiation.* There 
are always ])ossil)ihties ot rc'conciluitiou, syin])athies even, between 
men who, in matters of high conctn-nineni, iiabitnally nsc the same 
words, and appeal to tho same fonnulas ; whereas a difference of 
language aiul of symbols creaii's an almost impassable gulf between 
man and innu. Wlitm, thorefore, we have, not different clinrclies 
only, but ditferont Bibles, ditferent rthgioiis dialects, different devo- 
tional expressions, the jentoasies of sectarian division will bo more 
huiK'lessly embittered, and tho prospect of bringing about a greater 
harmony of opinion and of feeling among English-speaking Protest- 
ants pix>]X)rtionally darkened. 

At this day there could bo no harmony of action on this subject 
between difterent churches. Even Trench, a man of a libcial spirit, 
seems to reject the plan of icnliing for this ])nrposo with those not 
embraced in tho organization of his own chinch, though ho admits 
that, with the exception of tho “ so-called Baptists,” they might ad- 
vantageously 1)0 invited to oiler suggestions — to bo decided upon, 
ajipareutly, by a body of which iluy arc not to be members. Those 
who proclaim views of such narrow exclusiveness have no right to 
expect that, theologians who dissent, from them on questions of eccle- 
siastical govenimcut will be more cbari table than themselves, and it 
is not probable that scliolars who are not of the English Church will 
bo very prompt to oiler suggestions upon such terms. So long as this 
sectarian feeling — for it can be appropriately designated by no other 
term — prevails on either side, tlunn can be no union upon conditions 
compatible with tho self-respect of tho parties ; and unless better 
oounsolB prevail, whenever revision comes, English and American 
Protestantism will have not one Bible, one standard of religions faith, 
but many. 

Besides tho inconveniences of such a state of things, to which 1 
have just alluded, there is the further evil that each one of the new 
revisions will bo greatly inferior to xvhat tho joint labours of scholars 
of different denominations might produce. Whatever crude and 
hasty opinions * individuals may adopt with respect to the superior 
learning and ability of their own religions communions, it is very 

An old and just definition of opinio is assensus rei non ex- 
ploxatsc, and there is a vast deal of sectarian religious opinion in all Chris- 
tian denominations which cannot lay claim to any higher logical value. 
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certain tliat neitlier tlie English Ulnircli nor any otLei Christian sect 
possesses, within its owni limits, so Ml a measme of knowledge and 
talent, that in such a work as the levision of the English Bihle it can 
affoid to disjieiise with the co-operation of other denominations ; and 
the ecclesiastical body which cuts itself off from other blanches of the 
Chill cli, by attempting that \\ork without at least an earnest efioit to 
secuie such co-operation upon equal and honourable terms, may justly 
he deemed schismatic. 

In a brief discouise like the piesent the arguments on this ques- 
tion can he hinted only, not detailed ; hut I think we ma}^ justify 
the genoial conclusion, that, as there is no present necessity for a 
revision, so is there no possibility of executing a i evision m a way 
that would he, or ought to he, satisfactory even to any one Protestant 
sect, still less to the whole body of English-speaking Protestants. 
To revise under present circumstances is to sectarianize, to divide 
the one catholic English Bible, the common standard of aiitljority 
in Piotestant England and America, into a dozen different revela- 
tions, each authoritative for its own narrow circle, hut, to all out of 
that circle, a counterfeit ; it is a practical surrender of that human 
excellence of form in the English Bible, which, next to the unspeak- 
able value of its substance, is the gieatest gift winch Ctod has 
bestowed on the Biitisli and Ameiicaii people. 
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§ K t^orrupiions nrivsinef tVom at’oidentiil or local caUBC^s. § 2. Examination 
ot' Dr. Latham’s paradox on tJie ctirrnptita) of language. § 3. Causes of 
tln^ corruption of language. § 4. Ignorance of grainmarians : passive 
vmL with “being:*’ explanation of the phrase “tlie house is m building 
or If building.” § 5. Analogous Ibians in English. § 0. Analogous forms 
in other languages. § 7, blew ]>artici}nal constructions. § 8. “ Shall ” 
and “ Will.’* § 9. “ In respect of,” In regard of.” § 10. Omission of 
the article. § 11, Decjvy of Creek and Koman literature. 

§ 1. In studying the history of the succeSvSivc changes in language, 
it is by no means easy to discriminate, at all times, between positive 
corruptions, which tend to the deterionitiun of a tongue in expres- 
siveness or moral elevation of vocabulary, in distinctness of articula- 
tion, in logical precision, or in clearness of structure, and changes 
which belong to the character of speech, as a living scmi-orgaiiism 
connatural with man or constiiiitivo of him, and so parti cii)ating in 
his mutations. By these latter chaiig<‘s language continually adapts 
itself to the intellectual and material condition of those who use it, 
grows with their growth, shares in thidr revolutions, perishes in their 
decay. Its changes of this sort can bo resisted by no limited special 
elVort, and they ctui bo checked only by the same conseiwativc in- 
tiuences that retard the decline of the race to which it is vernacular. 
Mere corruptions, on the contrary, wliich arise from extraneous or 
accidental causes, may bo delected, exix^scd, and, if not healed, at 
least prevented from spreading beyond their source and infecting a 
whole nation. To pillory such offences, to point out their absurdity, 
tO' detect and expose the moral obliquity which too often lurks be- 
neath them, is the sacred duty of every scholar, of every philosophic 
thinker, who knows how nearly punty of speech, like personal clean- 
liness, is allied with purity of thought and rectitude of action. When, 

, then, the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ridicules the affectation of 
Tesponding t6 a remark of your companion by an interrogative Jes ? 
, — when a journalist laughs at the Cockney use of immediately and 
direcUy in place of us som ew, or after ; as, for example, directly John 
cams, I went' away ; or the Americanism of employing community 
without the article, as in commumty, for in the community ; the 
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viilgaribiii of siicli plirases as in our midst, and unlehnoion to me ; 
the preciosity, if I may use an expressive Gallicism, of not niereh" 
pionoinicing, but of exaggerating, the t in often, as if it v'ero ofttun or 
oftten; the lorovincial substitution of the obsciiie for the clear pro- 
nunciation of the final vowel, transforming Mississippi and Ohio into 
]\Iississippuli and Oliiuh ; — in all these cases a real service is rendered 
to the conimiiiiity, and to the language. 

§ 2. Latham aijpears to me to confound the progress of natural 
linguistic change, which is inevitable, and the deterioration arising 
from accidental or local causes, which may be resisted, and he denies 
that there can be any such thing as the corruption of a language. 
All languages, he thinks, arc equally intelligible, and consequently, 
equally what they ought to be, namely, mediums of intercourse be- 
t'ween man and man, and hence, continues he, “ in language wliafever 
IS is In the concluding paragiagh of the Preface to the second 

edition of his ‘ Treatise on the English Language,’ he obseiwes, — “ I 
am not desiious of saciificing truth to an antithesis ; but so certait 
is language to change from logical accuracy to logical licence, and, at 
the same time, so certain is language, when so changed, to be as in- 
telligible as before, that I venture upon asserting that not only 
ever is is right, hut also thatm many cases '?o7iaie'i;er luas ivas wroiigi* 
There is in this passage a singular confusion of thought and or 
expression. First, it maintains the parodox that, when languages were 
spoken with logical accuracy, they were wrong, but now, when they 
Lave degenerated into logical licence, they are right ; and, secondly, 
the final conclusion contiadicts the premises from which it is de- 
duced. The argument is, that language always adapts itself to the 
uses of those who employ it, that it changes only as they change, 
and that it is at all times equally well suited to the great pur- 
jroses for which that faculty was given to man. If this is so, then 
that which teas must have been light for the time when it ivas, 
upon the same principle that that which is is right for the present 
time. To affimi, then, as a result from the general doctrine of the 
constant adaptation of language to man’s natm-e and wants, that 
all that at any time is in language is right, but that something 
which at a x>^^st time was was xvrong, is not an antithesis,” but 
a palpable inconsistency, a contradiction in teims. Either, then, 
our author means that whatever is is rigid, and, upon the same 
principle, whatever 'was was right, hut, by virtue of necessary 
changes m speech, much that was right is at present ivrong, or lie 
means nothing at all; and his entire proposition is at war with 
itself, and, as lawyers say, repugnant. But, in spite of the authority 
of Latham, I see no reason why, independently of the evidence of 
comparison between difierent stages of a given tongue, we may not as 
well speak of the corruption of a language as of the deterioration of 
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u ra^'’. Ko man lluii rrvtain K|H'('ios or rainilits oi' animals, 

n.an liimsolt' incUitUai, l^voino, by cbanf 4 <‘ ot' clinuilo, or of other 
nainral omulitFais, nbys^JcuUy inforior to wbai- they have been in 
foviuor ami iliribront rironnmtiuioos^ ami iben^ is unhapi'ily equally 
irresi -tibl)' evidein'o of (lie moral and intelleclual deterioration of 
h;diom% Wlu'U, tlietn a (aiee jeA’^'at in luind, oreat, in virtue, 

inuvorfnl in maferial onerny. beemm's (aileobb'd in iidelleci, depraved 
ill hoarband etieminati* in ai’tion,aml Hieir laiiAtiap;e drops Iho words 
kdonninA nspeeially to fin' likdnT tiicuhies ami perceptions, or iicr- 
verts thi'Ui to sensuous, basi', earthly uses, and is no Ion o’ei- capable 
id’ the expresrdoii of lofty emieeplioUvS, q’tsieroiis emotions, or virtuous 
resolves, are we not to say that tlieiv ]a.n'tnap;e is corrupted? Bo far 
as vi'sjiu'ls the neeils and convi'niemais of material life, it may per- 
baj's he true that one form of it is us expressive and appropriate as 
anotlier, hut the theory which 1 am c.omhating forgets that language 
is md a tool, or even a machiiu‘, hut is of itself an informing vital 
1 agency, and that, so truly as hmiufttje is what man bas made it, just 
' KO truly mtiii. is what language has made him. The depravation of a 
language is not. merely a token or an eifect of the corruption of a 
l>euple, hut corruption is acceleratetl, if not caused, by the iiervereion 
and degradation id’ its conscci*ated voeahnlnry ; for every human 
s^xjcch has its hallowed dialect, its uomenclatiiro appropriated to the 
service of sieved things, the conscience, the generous alTtHjtions, the 
elevated asjiirations, without, which humauity is not a community of 
sptniking men, hut a herd of roaring brutes. When, therefore, popular 
wvitem in vulgar irony apply to vioious and depraved objects names 
or epithets si't apart by the common coiuseut of society to designate 
the qualities or the acts wdiich constitute man’s only claim to rover- 
eiice and atTectiou, they both oorriqit the speech, and administer to 
the nation a poison more subtle and more dangmuus, because less 
ol^vious, than the hittorest venom with which the destructive 
philosophy has ever assailed the moral or the spintiuil interests of 
humanity. 

§ 3. Besides the moral degi'adation of language, accidental circum- 
stances, such as the affectations and ciiprices of fashionable society, 
the inaccuracies or the whim of a distinguished and influential indi- 
Yidual, and especially the ambitious ignorance of would-lm^eformers, 
often corrupt language philologically, by introducing violations of 
^tnmar> or of other proprieties of speecli, which a seiwile spirit of 
ii^tation adopts^ and which, at last, siijiersede pro^xir and idiomatic 
fdtins of expression. Again, the usage of a great city or an important 
province, itself occasioned purely by local and temporary circum- 
stances, may extend over a whole country, and thus words, phrases, 
syntactii^ oomHnatiops,. not only ill-suited but repugnant to the 
genius of a looi^age, may force their way into it, to -the exclusion of 
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move appiopnate terms, and become permanent, tlioiigb inliarmonioiis 
and ili-assiniilatcd, ingredients of the national speech. Changes of 
this sort are not exemplifications of the general laws of language, any 
more than the liahdity to be smitten with pestilence throngh infec- 
tion is an exemplification of the noimal principles of physiology ; 
aod therefore a language thus affected is as properly said to he cor- 
lupted as is a person, who has taken a 'contagious malady, said to he 
diseased. 

So with respect to pronunciation. Are not the emasculation of 
our once manly and sonorous tongue, by contracting long vowels into 
short and suppressing short vowels altogether, the crowding of half a 
dozen syllables into one ex];)losive utterance, the thick indistinguish- 
able aiticulation, the ciazy conlusion of the aspirate and silent h, all 
of winch cliaiacteiize the native dialect of London, and, hut for the 
iiiflueiice of piinting on pronunciation, which 1 have discussed on a 
former occasion, would have sjiread over the whole island — are not 
these corruptions of speech which should be exposed, stigmatized, 
and corrected, as well as moral delinquencies, or vulgarisms of 
niamicr ? To deny that language is susceptible of corruption, is to 
deny that races or nations are susceptible of depravation , and to ticat 
all its changes as normal, is to conioimd things as distinct as health 
and disease. 

§ 4. I have spoken of the ignorance of grammarians as a frequent 
cause of the coirujiiion of language. An instance of this is the 
clumsy and unidiomatic continuing present of the passive voice, 
which, originating not in the sound* common sense of the people, but 
in the bram of some grammatical pretender, has widely spread, and 
thieatens to establish itself as another solecism in addition to the 
many which our syntax already presents. The phiase ‘‘ the house 
is leing for “ the house is huilding,^'^ is an awkward neologism, 

winch neither convenience, intelligibility, nor syntactical congmity 
demands, and the use of which ought therefore to he discountenanced, 
as an attcmiit at the artificial improvement of the language in a 
point winch needed no amendment. The English active present, or 
lather aorist, participle in -ihg is not an Anglo-Saxon, hut a modern 
Ibrni, and did not make its appeal ance as a participle until after the 
guieral characteristics which distinguish English from Saxon were 
fixed. The Saxon active participle terminated in - e ii d e , as 1 u f i - 
gende, loving; but there was a verbal noun with the ending 
- 11 n g , sometimes written - i n g , as c 1 m n s u n g or c 1 m n s i n g , 
cleaning or cleansing. The final vmvel of the participle was soon 
dropped, and the termination -and or -end became the sign of that 
part of speech. The nominal foim in -nng also disappeared, and 
^ing became the uniform ending of veihal noniis. Between the 
verlial noun of action and the active participle there is a close gram- 
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inatioal as woll as k^jjlcnl analogy, Avliicb is exemplified in such 
phrases in l<>endi and English as l’a]ipetit. vient en man- 
’^eant, a]>petite comes with vafiinj. Hence the participle ending 
iti or -t'/n/ and tlu* verltal imnn eialiiig in -lag were confounded, 
and at last, the old participial si,! 4 n, thou'^h long continued in 
Scotland, was dn)ppt'd allogi'tlu'r in England, and llio sign of tlie 
verbal noun employed for hdh puiposcs. 1 have observed on 
ibnner occasion.s, tbal, when new tVinns arc superseding old ones, as, 
for oxampbs in the stibslituiion o\' ifa for his as a neuter possessive, 
siarr fi»rs////, tbero is often a [wiud wluni good wTitors avoid tlie 
cuiployniont of either. Tins was tlie (’aso with regard to the new 
ami old forms of the active pirt icii>le, for in the ^Ormnlum,’ wbicb 
eont4ums juore than twtaity tbonsand lines, there is not a single 
instanei' of the nse of the aet.ive participle in either form, though 
there are four or live jartieipial adjectives in and twenty or 
twent y-tive verbal nouns in The ancient tenniuatian in -end 

.survived in popular sj^'ceh long after it Ivcamc extinct in literature, 
and tho vulgar prommeiation, yoin\ and the like, is a relic 

of that form, not a dropping of the nasal g final in the modem in- 
fiexion. 

The earliest fomi in which the phrase w’e arc considering occurs 
is, “ tho house is in building, or a building,” a being probably a 
contraction of. the Saxon on, or the modern English in^ Ben 
douson, in his English Grammar, states expressly that before the 
pu’ticiple present, f/, and if before a vowel, an, give the participle 
the force of a gerund ; and he cites as an example, “ a gu’at temi^est 
was (t brmhiijP TJie obvious explanation of this foini of speech is, 
that wluit graminarhins choose to call a present participle is really 
a vtahal noun ; and, if so, there is nothing more irreguhw or anc- 
nuilotis ill tiio phrase ** the ship is in building,” than in saying “ he 
industrious in working, bo modemte in drinking ; ” for the verbal 
noun may as well have a ptvssivo as an active or a neuter significa- 
tion. 

; llie preposition on or a was dropped alxjut tho beginning of the 
(dgUteenth centuiy, but it is still understood; and in this con- 
struction, though the foi*m is the same as that of the participle, the 
verbal noun is still as much a noun as it was when the preposition 
was expressed. 

§ 6. But if thjs explanation bo rejected, and it bo insisted that, in 
the phrase in question, huilding, making^ &c., are true participles, 
active m form, but passive in signification, the construction may be 
defended, both by long usage, which is the highest of all linguistic 


* For examples see ISotes aEd Illustrations, On th& Pewtiewiad Piom used 

Passkeig> 
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authoiities, and by tlie analogy of mimerons estabiislied forms of 
speech, the propriety of whiclr no man thinks of questioning. I'he 
active form is passive in sense m the phrases, he is to hlaiae, 
I give you this picture to examine, he has books to sell, this 
fruit is good to eat. It is true that in these expressions, and others 
of similar construction, what appeals to be an infinitive active is not 
so, but a relic of the Anglo-Saxon corresponding phrase, consisting 
of a gerund pieceded by the particle to, which m that language was 
not the sign of the infinitive, as it is in modern English ; but, 
neveitheless, the analogical aigument fiom an authorized use of an 
active form in a passive sense remains imafiected. The common 
exjiression, these books sell well, and many others similar in jnin- 
ciple, admit of no such explanation : and the verb, though active in 
inflexion, is as unequivocally jiassive in signification, as are the 
Latin V a p 11 1 0 and v e n e o . Upon what piinciple, but the passive 
use of an active paiticipial form, can we explain such phrases as 
driuhing'-ioater, a ridmg~Jiorse, for waie7' fit to he druiik, or a horse 
I'ept to he ridden 9 It is no answer to say that these are to be con- 
sidered as compound words, because the passive sense still remains 
ivith the active ending. So, in this expression, “ Cousideriug the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, it is loresumptuous in any man to 
expect to attain to the age of a hundied yeais,” consider mg is used 
in a Jiassive sense, as is seen clearly by the French equivalent in this 
construction, winch is the passive particijile vu or attendu.* 

The exj)ressions, the fallmg-sickness, a stejipmg-stone, a sjjiiining- 
whccl, a stumbling-block, a drmking-glass, a working-day, the latter 
two of which at least are true compounds, are not exactly analogous 
with any I have cited ; for though drinking-water is ^vater that is or 
may be drimk, and a ridmg-horse is a horse that is or may be 
ridden, yet we cannot so convert these last phrases. A drinking-glass 
is not a glass to be drunk ; but neither is it the glass that drinks, 
nor the day that works, nor the wheel that spins. But, though not 
grammatically identical, these constructions are of the same anoma- 
lous character as “ the house is building ” — the resolution of which 
into “ the house is a building, or in building,” is as easy and as 
idiomatic as to translate “ drmking-glass ” into “ a glass for drinl?:- 
ing.” 

But, independently of these analogies, we have several combina- 
tions, ill which even the purists, who condemn the jihrase in 


* When the sentence contains a personal nominative with which the par- 
ticiple may agiee, it may possibly be regained as active; as, for example, Oon- 
sidei mg the feeble state of his health, he ought not to undertake the journey 
which may he resolved into, “He, consideiiag the feeble state of his health, 
ought not,” &c. 
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(jnestioD, emi)loy precisely tlic same form, and tliat, loo, not with a 
verbal noun, but witli a true paiticiplo. To oive, to mks, to xvant 
are all transitive verbs; but no Englisbman scruples to speak of 
(M)t& owing, to say that a paper h ‘missing, or that a sovereign is 
luanting,^ to make up a spccilied sum. 

Tlie refoiineis wlio object to tlie plirase T am defending must, 
in consistency, employ the pioposed substitute with all passive 
participles, and in othci lenses as well as the present. They must 
say therefore. The subscription-paper is being missed, but 1 know 
that a considciable sum w being icankd to make up Iheamoiini; 
the great Victoria Bridge has been bang built more than two yeais , 
w'hen 1 leach London, the ship Leviathan ivHl be being built ; if my 
orders had been followed, the coat ivoidd have been being made 
yesterday , if the house had then been being built, the mortar would 
have been bemg mixed. 

Besides these cases of active verbal forms with a passive sense, we 
have noims of similar character. Coniessor, lor example, analogi- 
cal iy ought to mean one who confesses; whereas it signifies a priest 
who is confessed to : prisoner should be a man who imprisons, but it 
signifies one who is imprisoned. There are even examples of jiiuasae 
participles with an active sense. A well-sjjoken, or a fair-sj^ohen. 
man, is a man who speaks well or smootlily ; and well-seen in a 
science not long ’since meant seeing far into, having a deejj insight 
into, that science. All languages arc full of tlieso anomalies ; and he 
v;ho resolves to utter or wuite nothing which he cannot parse, will 
find himself lestricted to a beggarly diction. 

§ 6. Q he employment of active forms w’ith a passive sense, and 
coutiaiRvisc, the attribution ol an active force to passive inflexions, 
arc sanctioned by the analogy of all the languages to w Inch English 
is related. Not to mention exceptional cases, the Latins regularly 
employed the geiundial both actively and passively; the Latin 
deponent and the Greek middle voice, passive in form, arc active in 
sense ; the Icelandic active participle is used genmdially as a pas- 
sive; as ecki er truanda, it is not to he helieved ; in some, at 
least, of the Friesic dialects, the same construction is used, tiia 
d r 1 v a n d a and t h a d r a g a n d a , the driving, aJid the car i ying, 
meaning hve cattle W'hich QXtiledriven,XLi^ liieless articles wdncli can 


* These expressions are all old. The first occurs in a letter fiom Hemy 
VII. to his mother, written certainly as eai ly as 1508 : “ Ye . . , have gi aniited 
unto me . . . such debts and duties which is oweing and de\v to yon/” &c. — 
Fishee’s Sermon on Comdess of Uerbg, Appendix, p. 88. 

Wantiing is several times usii by Palsgrave in a similar W'ay ; as, “ though 
any fewe wordes .... shall tbi*tune .... to be wantyng ; ” and, “ whfeh 
he ... . shall suppose to be wantyng.” — P alsgrave, 868. 
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he earned ; the Danes say, blaisende Iiistriiinenter, blow- 
ing mstruments, for instniments that are hJown^ wind instruments ; 
and, in spile of the giainmarians, few Gemians would hesitate to say, 
with Liebig, eine zii bcgriindende Wis sen sc haft, "a 
science /o«'/^cZerZ, or to he founded, &c. ;* or to speak of das zu 
b e z i e h e 11 d e Hans, the house to he occupied, eine v o r ba- 
be n d e 11 e 1 s e , a journey to he undertaken ; while v e r d i e n t e r 
and B 0 d i e n t c 1 , participial 2 )assive toims, aic constantly used 
actively, the one as an adjective, the other as a noun. 

Uiion the whole, then, we may say, that the construction “the 
house is building” is sustained by the authority of usage, and by 
many analogies m the Knghsh and cognate languages. Hor is it 
objectionable as an equivocal xihrase, because it is very seldom used 
when the subject is of such a nature that it can be an agent, and 
always with a context, or under ciicumstances wdiich show that the 
iiarticqile must bo taken m a ^lassivo sense. 

To 1 eject it, thciefore, is to violate the laws of language by an 
aibitrary change; and, in tins I'articular case, the proposed substitute 
IS at -war with the genius of the English tongue. 

But if an innovation in the established jihraseology of the last two 
centuries must bo made, either for the sake of change, or with the 
view of harmonizing English syntax to the eye, let us at once cast 
off the fear of ignorant criticism and the snecis of precisian affecta- 
tion, go back to the primitive construction, wdiich the popular good 
sense and grammatical instincts of humble English life have still 
2 )resei ved, and say, wuth our fathers — “ the ark was a prejiaring,” “ the 
house w^as in building.” 

§ 7. The iiarticipial form is, in most languages, a stumbling- 
block,! and the resemblance between that jiart of speech and the 
verbal adjective is a constant source of embarrassment. How subtle 
and difficult of application are the rules for deteimming when the 
active iiarticiple in French is to he tieated as a form of the verb, and 
so not declined, and when as an adjective, and accoidingly to he 
varied for gender and number ! And in French and Italian, how 


* “ Es giebt in der That Aerzte und medicinisclie Sclmftsteller ’ivelche beliaiip- 
ton dahS erne auf exacte Keautnis^ za begrundende Wi.sseaschaft der diatetischen 
und medicinifachen Praxis -anmoglioh sen” — L ieuig, Oheni. Briefo, 4:^® Anflage, 
i. 17. 


Other examples of the use of active forms wdth a passive sense, in French and 
German, are the Fr. voyant, as applied to colours, in the signification of 
showy, conspicuous, “ le texte n’est j>as encore f i n i d ’ i in p r i ni e r,” Lettre 
de Clavier ^ P. L. Gouriei , 3 Sept. 1809; “Diese Stadt . . . ist zu bauen 
angefangen,” Berouaus, IDis nvui ion der Erde tceiss, i. 876. 

f Query for the purists; Ought I lather to say, A biock-that-is-beliig- 
stumbled-at ? 
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hard to know when the participle m the conij’iound tenses is declin- 
able, and when not ! We have not the same, but analogous, difficulties 
in our own \voi*ds of the same class. There is a large number ot 
both active or present, and past or passive participles, which use has 
conveited into adjectives, and their syntax has been modified accord- 
ingly. To the employment of those to which the ear has been 
lamiliarized by piactico we are reconciled, but ^ve mstmciively 
shrink from cvciy now attempt to confound words of these two 
classes. There is at present an inclination in England to increase the 
number of active, m America of passive participles, enii)Ioyed with 
the syntax of the adjective. Thus, in England it is common to 
hear, “ such a thing is very damuginy^' and the phrase has been 
recently introduced into America. Trench says, Words which 
• had become unintelligible or misleading^' and “the phrase could 
not have been other than moie or less misleading ; ” “ these arc the 
most serious and most recurring," Now, though jileasing, grati- 
Jging, encouraging, and many other like words, have long been 
established as adjectives, yet the cases cited from Trench strike us as 
unpleasant novelties. The rule aiipears to be this : Wheie there 
exists an adjective of conesponding meaning, we cannot employ 
die participle as an adjective ; but if there is no such adjective, the 
participle may take its place. To apply this : we ought not to say 
very damaging, because we have the adjective ; or veiy 

recurring, because we have frequent. But we may employ gratify-- 
ing and encouraging as adjectives, because there are no English 
<idjectives with the same meaning. Upon tlio same principle, 'we 
may justify the use oi misleading with an adjectival syntax, though 
It has a raw and unpleasant savour, and it is objectionable only 
because it is new. 

Many past or rather passive participles have long been employed 
as adjectives, and it is difficult to lay down a lule for distinguishing 
between them. A practical criterion is the application of the adverb 
very, which we use to qualify adjectives, not participles, except when 
the latter have become adjectives ; thus we say “ I am very hapqoy," 
but not “I am very delighted;" though very tired, very learned, and 
the like, are freely employed. The inclination in America is to 
enlarge the list of these words, and we not nnfrequently hear such 
expressions as “ very satisfied,” “ very pleased.” It is not easy to see 
why we may say “ a tired man,” “ a learned man,” “ he is very tired ” 
or “ very learned ; ” hut, on the other hand, while we use the phiase 
“ a disappointed man,” we cannot say “ he is very disappointed,” 
though he is “ very much disappointed ” is an idiomatic phrase. 

The more frequent employment of both the participles with an 
adjectival syntax is, in its origin, a Gallicism, hut it also exemplifies 
the x^i'Q'^aihng inclination to reject xmrely giainmatical distinctions 
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and to simplify our grammar, by assimilating fonns and phrases 
which suggest no substantial difference of sense, while we are at the 
same time increasing our power of expression by enlarging our to- 
cabulary, and moie nicely discnminating between words of like 
general meaning. 

It is doubtless an improvement in any language to increase the 
significance of its vocabulaiy, ’and make the meaning of a period 
depend more on the inherent foice, and less on the form and arrange- 
ment, of tiie words that compose it ; and therefore, though e%’'ery man 
of tasic will prefei to follow rather than to lead in linguistic clianges, 
yet there is no sound ohjection to the tendencies of which I am 
speaking, exco])t the repulsive efiect of all neologisms in syntax. 

§ 8. The same observation will apply to another grammatical 
subtlety, wdiich, whatever maybe its oiigm, has at present no logical 
value or significance whatever. I refer to the distinction between 
and shall, as used with different personal pionoims, ■whether as 
signs of the future, or as forms of determination or authority. I ' 
shall, you loill, and he are genei ally simply futures, predictions; 
and ivill and shall are true auxiliaries. I will, you shall, and he 
shall, are expressions of determination; and will and shall are not 
tiue auxiliaiies. No very satisfactory explanation of a distinction 
apparently so arbitrary bas been given, though some ingenious sug- 
gestions as to the origin of it have been offered; but, whatever y 
foundation may once have existed for this nicety, it now answers no 
intellectual purpose. In Scotland, and in many parts of the United 
States, will and shall are confounded, or at least not employed- 
according to the established English usage. There is little risk in 
predicting that at no very distant day this verbal quibble will 
disappear, and that one of the auxiliaries will be employed with ail 
persons of the nominative exclusively as the sign of the futoe, and 
the other only as an expression of purpose or authority. To person’s 
accustomed to be sciupulous in the use of these words, the confusion 
or irregular employment of them is one of the most disagreeable of 
all departures liom the English idiom ; but as the subtlety in ques- 
tion serves no end but to embarrass, the i ejection of it, accompanied 
with a constant distinction in meaning between the two words, must 
be deemed not a corruption, but a rational improvement.* 

§ 9. It is impossible, in a single lecture, to notice in detail the 
thousand violations of grammatical propriety -wdneh are constamly 
springing up and threatemng to pervert and deiiaiuializc our mother 


*** [On the difference het-vveen these words, the student should consult the 
Tery iustiuctiye W 0 i*k of Sir Edmund Head, entitled Shall and HI//. He &ho\vs 
that Sliakeb]>eare’s use of them is similai to om own, and that the diflerenee 
hetween them is far more than a “ veihal quibble.” — En.] 
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tongue ; but tlie deliberate iiitroduclion of incorrect forms, wliotboi 
by tlic coinage of new, or the revival of obsolete and inexpiessive 
syntactical combinations, ought to be resisted even in trifles, espe- 
cially where it leads to the confusion of distinct ideas. An examiilc 
of this is the recent use of the adverbial phrases in resjied oj\ in 
regard of^ for %n or loith lespect or regard to. This innovation is 
without any syntactical ground, and ought to be condemned and 
avoided as a mere grammatical crotchet. 

The wuitcis of the seventeenth century used tlicse expressions 
ill three senses : — First, for “ in com2)a‘i Ison with ; ” as, ‘‘ The ex- 
2ienses of the government aie small m respect of its revenue ; ” 
secondly, lor “ hy reastni off or “on account of as, “In respect 
of our ignorance and frailty, we ought to he hiimhle ; ” and finally, 
as a mode of introducing a subject, limiting a general jiropositioii, 
or refemng to a jiarticular point, in which case it was equiva- 
lent to the iihrases “us to,'" “in reference tof respecting f ^‘so far 
as concerns f &:c.* The first use, that exjiressivo of comxiarison, soon 
became obsolete, and has not been revived. The form., in respect oi 
regard of was then confined to the meaning hyreuso/i. of, on account 
of; and in or with lesiiect or regard to was employed m the sense of 
in reference to^ respecting. This employment of these latter two 
forms had become well settled, though the fiist of them w^as seldom 
employed except in the dialect of the law. Coleridge was the first 
eminent wiiter of this century who returned to the piactico ol using 
“ in ies])cct of ” exclusively ; hut his wiitiiigs licvcr had sufficient 
currency to jiroduce niiicli iiifiiience on the language. Since his 
time, however, some deservedly iioiailar wi iters have tmjiloycd this 
2)hrase ; and with Trench it is a ijot cuiisti action, and often introduced 
when a very difiercnt phrase would much bettei express its meaning. 
It rests, of course, on the theory that in this ^ihrase respect oi* regard 
is an independent noun, and therefoic should he followed by the 
preposition of. But this, I think, is a mistaken view of the subject. 


* First sense, of comparison — 

The Wmi'es of Latter Ages seeme to be made in the Darke, in respect of the 
glory and honour which leflected upon men from the Wais in ancient Time.” — 
Bacon, Essays, 1039, Essay xxix., Of the True Greatness of Kingdom* 
Second sense, “ by reason,” or, on account of:” — 

“ The Northern tract of the World is m natuie the more martial Region ; he 
it in respect of the Stars of that Hemisphere, . . . . or of the cold of the 

Northern parts, which . , . doth make the bodies hardest and the courage 
warmest.” — Ibid , Ess*ry Ivui-, Of Vicissitudes of Things, 

Third sense, relatively to, ’ or, ** with reference to — 

Timing of the Sute is the principal ; Timing, I say, not onely in respect of 
the Person that ^ould grant it, but lu resped of those whicli me like to crosse 
it,”— /W., Essay xlix., Of Suitors. 
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The woid respect in this combination has none of the meanings 
known to it as an independent noiin in the English vocabulary. 
The ex^iieKSsion in or with respect ” is an idiotism, a phraseological 
construction of an adveibial character, and in its ordmaiy modern 
use it is the equivalent of relatively. Old writeis sometimes say 
respectively to.” Tins is now disused ; but “lelatively to ” is by 
^0 means im frequent, and ^‘m respect o/‘/’iised in this sense, is just 
as gi OSS a violation of English grammar as to write “ relatively (/,” 
01 “ in reference (/.” 

The mere violation of a giammatical rule would be a compaia- 
tively small evil ; but most ot the wnters who have adopted this 
innovation are so anxious to jiaiade it as a badge of the style of a 
school, that they drag it in on all occasions where they can by any 
chance contrive to introduce it, very often emiioying it in constiuc- 
tions that leave it difficult to determine whether they mean relatively 
to, 01 by reason of, or in point of; and the vague use of the phrase, 
ul‘ course, tends to embamss the reader by confounding in exyTession 
things logically very distinct.'*' 

§ 10 . The two changes which I have now been considering are not 
of popular, but of scholastic oiigin, and they are wholly the fruit of 
an atfectation of supeiior coirectness. But theie is, among the 
novelties I have lelerred to, one which originated with the multitude, 
and has a psychological foundation, though it is too much at vaiiance 
with the geneial analogy of the language to deserve countenance. I 
refer to the use of the W'ord community without the article, when 
not employed in the sense of in common; as, for example, 
inanity is inteiested in the question;” ^Hhc policy is injurious to 
iommunityi’^ So far as 1 am aware, no lespcctahle ^Mlter has 
sanctioned this form of siieech, and it is justly regaided as a very 
,^K)ss vulgaiism ; but I could name persons of some position in the 
literary world wlio employ it colloquially. The geneial lule is, that 
common nouns employed m a definite sense in the singular number 
must take the article. Thus, m the first of the instances just given, 
ihoiigh Ignorant people, and some who aie not ignorant, except in 
1 iiis particular, say Community is interested m the question,” no 
one would say FuhUc is interested in the question.'’ The philo- 
logical instinct of every English-speaking man would be shocked at 
tlie omission of the aiticle, and would correct the phrase by sup- 


Nobody evoi thinks of saying “ in reference of ; ” but if these phrases aie 
to ]be governed by the lules of English consti nctiou of nouns, theie is as good 
giound for this expression as for “in respect of.'’ The Latin etymology of 
'lespect has nothing to do with the question, for the Latin piimitive was not 
u»ed for any such purpose, or in any such construction , and the jiirase in 
question is stiictly an J£7iylish idiotism. 
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plying it : TIte public is interested.’’ Now, tlie grammatical 
categoiy ot the words comTHuriili/ ^ndpiihlic in these examples is the 
same. "Wliy, then, do some ears demand the article in one case, and 
reject it in the other ? The explanation is this. When we person if i/ 
common nouns used definitely in the singular number, we may omit 
the article. Thus Holy Church, not the Holy Church, was con- 
stantly used by old writers, because the Church was invested with 
personality, regarded as a llnuking, acting, authoritative entity. 
For the same reason Farliument, and, in England, Ministers, used 
instead of the Ministry, do not take the article ; nor, according to 
present usage, does Oonyress, as applied to the national legislature of 
the United States ; and in the ecclesiastical ]iroceedings of some 
leligious denominations Co)ivehtion and Synod are employed in the 
same way, on the same principle. With respect to Congress, the 
omission of the article is recent, for during the Revolution, while the 
Federal Government was a body of doubtiiil authority and permanence, 
and not yet familiar to the people as a great continuing, constitutive, 
and ordaimng power, the phrase used was commonly “ the Congress,” 
and such is the form of expression in the Constitution itself. But 
when the Government became consolidated, and Congress was recog- 
nised as the paramoimt legislative power of the Umon, the embodi- 
ment of the national will, it was personified, and the article dropped, 
and in like manner the word Govern'inent is often used in the same 
way. Now m our time, as I have often had occasion to lemaik, 
society has become moie mtenselj^ social ; tlie feeling of union, and 
of mutual interest, tlie consciousness of reciprocal right and duly 
are strengthened, and the body of the nation is more habitually 
regarded as a homogeneous scli-conscious agent. Hence, what ve 
call ‘‘ the commi 0 Uty'' is conceived of as a being, not as a thing ; as 
an organic combination, a person in short, not as an assemblage of 
unrelated individuals. Accoidmgly, the woid community is begin- 
ning to take the syntax of personal and personified nouns, and to 
reject the article, while which we employ in a sense implying 

less of common feeling and common interest than Latin usage 
ascribed to it, is uniformly construed with the article. The omission 
of the article before this noun, though not defensible, is not without 
a show of reason, and deserves less condemnation than is being 
built ” and in respect off which are, with most of those who use 
them, at best but philological coxcombries. 

§ 11. The history of the classical languages and literature affoids 
little encouragement to those who hope for further substantial iin- 
provement in the English speech, or even to those who are striving 
to arrest its degeneracy and decay. The tongues of Hellas and Rome 
had each but a single era of vigour and perfection ; and the creative 
literature of Greece extends over a period but a hundred years longer 
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than tliat wliicR lias elapsed since Chancer sang. ’ Six centuries 
comprise all that has made the Grecian intellect immortal. Roman 
literatnie, essentially borrowed, or at least imitative, and com- 
mencing only after the oracles of Hellenic genius had ceased to give 
responses, flourished but half as long. So, in modem times, Italy 
was but three hundred years a power in the world of letters, and 
Spam had scarcely a longer age of intellectual activity. Germany, 
on the contrary, has an old litei attire and a new, a ‘ Hibeiungen-Lied/ 
and after six centuries again a ‘ Faust ; ’ and the present century 
atfords evidence that the mind of the English race is rousing itself to 
win new prizes m the arena of letters. Theie was one cause of 
decadence in the classical languages which does not exist in those 
of the modern Gothic stock. Greece and Rome had no foreign 
fountains from which to draw, when their own were waxing turbid 
and dry, no old literature, no record of a primitive, half-forgotten 
language, no long-neglected hnt rich mine of irngnistic wealth, 
whence the unwrought ores of speech could yet be extracted .* and 
hence their literature died, because their tongues were consumed, 
their material exhausted. If such a fate a^vaits the genius and the 
language of the English people, it is but tbe common lot of all things 
human; hut we aie nevei tireless far from the day when the rc.^ources 
of our maternal sj)eech will all have been made available, and when 
nothing but stereotyped repetition will be left for om writers. The 
Saxon legions which thoNomian irruption drove fiom the field may 
yet be rallied ; and, with the renovation of our language, we may 
still hope for a blessing whicli was denied to Hellas and Laiiimi : 
the revival of the glories of a national liteiatiire. 
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NOTKH AND lUJIHTIIATJONB. 


<l« 'ns* IHumciiMAt, Novn twn) 
l*Af4«IV!.l»Y. p. '102.) 

1'h<» I'ximiipU's nIkw that 

tJH' **lp b«UUini¥,’Mw% **«, tnuld- 
wuw ill YOUhtani ukc fi'Diii the very 
dawn of litoniture to the H<»vcn- 

teenth eentury. Tn 111. (L) vx. 

?! Ave iuiM'j in the older WycliUito 
Yernion, WfUH Iwddid ; in the later, was 
in Mhiywj ; in a numuHcrijit of the 14th 
eontnr'y, quoted by Heanic, Langtoft’e 
Ohrmitch, i. cxcvii., while the clmrche 
waM in infldgngo} in the old romance of 
Jtolmi ihe Devyh, Thomas edition, p. 8, 
i\fl this chyldo was a lerynge to the 
chirtsho, p. 32, whyle your penaunce be 
« dognge^ in the prose Moite d* Arthur, 
lib. *ii. c. Tiii., the niene whyle as this 
was & dogng ; in Skelton’s Tales, Dyce’s 
edition, i. Ixiv., there shall you see my 
tombe a mahgnge; in Lord Berners’ 
Trotssart, i. 143, had beene longe a 
makgnge, p. 255, nas longe a dujunge; 
in Faisgrave’s French Grammar, pp 
380, 382, 383, 384, in doing, and othci 
similar con&tiuctions ; in Ti ndale’s and 
Co vei dale’s tianslations, John ii. 20, 
tins temple w^as ahuyldyngo ; in Cian- | 
iner’s and the Geneva veisions of the 
same passage, was a hyldynge; in I. Pctei 
iii. 20, in Tj'ndale’h, Covci dale’s, Cian- 
mer’s, and King James’s tianslations, 
while the ark was a piepuiing; in the 
Bhemish version of the same verse, was 
a huildmg ; but in the Geneva, the 
modern form, the aik %eas pteparing ; 
in Iloiingshed, iii, 12G, wlnlst these 
things were a doowg ; in I. Kings vi. 
7, authoiized version, while it was tn 
luilding ; in Shakespeare, Macbeth, in. 
4, wdiile ’tis a making, Hamlet, i, 3, as it 
is a making ; m John Smith’s Virgima, 
230, their shallop, which was a mend- 
ings in Howell’s Dodona's Grove, 107, 
a doing; and in Hawley’s Pieface to 
Bacon’s Syha Sylvanm, in doing, — m 
both these last instances, as well as m 
all the others, in a passive sense. 

Thus, from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth centuiy, the verbal noun, 
with the preposition in or a, appears to 
have been constantly employed. The 


phrase, the ark wm preparing, given 
from the Geneva New TeHtimmii, m 
BagHter’H Gedapla, i« probably a mis- 
print for a preparing, as no other 
example of that form is known to occur 
until long after the date of that vomon. 
The only early instances of a construc- 
tion bearing any analogy to the neo- 
logism is being built, which I have been 
abh‘ to find, are in Fabyan’s Chronicle, 
Xilliis’s reprint of Pynson’s edition of 
1510. These are, page 1, “The Cytie 
of Konie was begone to be huylded m 
the XI. yere of Eseclius,” and p. 576, 
“ In this yore also was ye Guylcle halle 
of Lotion begoii to he newe edyfied ; ” but 
these have little diieet beaung on the 
question Aftei the coiisti action m or 
a building, making, &c., went out of 
use, the veibal noun was icgulaiiy em- 
ployed with a passive signification, as 
in this expression in the Twenty-third 
Letter of Junius, “ the Lues ai e drawing 
aiound him,” until a veryiecont peiiod. 

Othci examples of the use of the 
paiticipial noun in a passive sense, 
uie . — “We have a w’jndowe in uei- 
cliynge,” Picis Idoughman, Vision, 1451; 
“Thei the man htb an helyng,’^ ibid, 
11599, “Wluls Vent Creator Spiritus 
IS a singing V Itutland Paiiers, 13 , “In 
gieat aducntuie of takynge with the 
Saramns,” T/oissarf, i. 057 ; “In doiit 
of betraymgeV ibid., 734 , “Whyle 
every thyng was a pi epai yngc,’' ibid., 

11 716; “Whyle these wmi des w ere in 
speakynge,^* Sir T. More, Life oj JUdii. 
r., reprint of Hardjmg, 507 , “I went 
to their places where they make their 
anchois, and saw some making ; also I 
saw great peeces of oidmance making,^* 
Coryat’s Ciudities, lepnnt, i. 282 ; 
“While these piehmmaiy steps woic 
taking,'*'' llobcrtson, Charles F., b. xii. ; 
“The illustrations prepaimg foi the 
thud volume,” Euskin, Mod. P., vol. 
n., Adveitisemcnt; “The extent of 
lavage continually committing V ibid., 
p. 5, note; but, “it is being swept 
away,” ihid., same page, text; “the 
palaces are being restored^ “the 
marbles are being scraped,** ibid., p. 7, 
note. 
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lECTUEE ZZX. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ASIErjCA. 

§ 1. English language unifoim m Ameiica. § 2. Local and general differences 
m America and England. § 3. Ddlerentes m pronunciation. § 4. Ten- 
dencies to divergence. § o. Inconveniences of local dialects. § G. Cir- 
cumstances tending to the eiadication of minor differences. § 7. Influence 
of prmtmg m producing uniformity of language. 

§ 1. The English language in America is necessarily much affected 
the multitude of new objects, processes, and liabits of life that 
(pialify material existence in the new world, which, with sometimes 
iLCongruous aichiteclure, wc are building up out of the raw stock 
that Nature has given us ; by the gieat influx of ibieigners speaking 
(lifleieut languages or dialects, wdio, in adopting our speech, cannot 
lail to communicate to it some of the pieculiaiities of their own ; by 
climatic and other merely material causes which affect the action of 
the oigans of articulation, and of course the form ol spoken words ; 
by the generally diffused habit of reading, which makes pronuncia- 
tion and phrase more formal and also moie uniform ; and doubtless 
by other more obscure and yet undetected causes. 

Thus far it can by no means be said that any distinct dialectic 
diifeieiice has established itself between England and the United 
States; and it is a tiite observation that, though very few ximericans 
speak as well as the educated classes of Englishmen, yet not only is 
the averarje of English used m the United Btates, both m speaking 
and writing, better than that of the great mass of the English people, 
but there are fewer local peculiarities of form and articulation in our 
vast extent of territory than on the comparatively narrow soil of Great 
Britain. In spite of distiiibing and distiacting causes, English is 
moie emphatically one in America than in its native land; and if 
we have engrafted on oui mother-speech some widespiead corrup- 
tions, we have very nearly freed the language, in our use of it, from 
some vulgar and disagreeable peculiaiities exceedingly common in 
England. 

So far as any tendency to divergence between the two coiintiies 
exists, it manifests itself at present lather in the spoken than in the 
written dialect, in pronunciation rather than in vocabulary and 
giammatical structuie. It can hardly be denied that a marked 
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cliiference of accent is already observable ; but, tliougli a very fcvv 
words current on one side the Atlantic are ciilicr obsolete or not yet 
introduced upon the otbci, it would bo diilicult to lianie a wiitten 
sentence -winch would be pronounced goo<l English by competent 
judges in Anieiica, and condemned as unidioinatic in England. 

§ 2. Some noticeable local and general ditfereuces between Aineii- 
can and Biitisli English may be explained by the iact that 
considemble bodies of Englishmen sometimes emigrated irom the 
same vicinity, and that in their new home they and their multiplied 
descendants have kept togethci and continued to cmjdoy dialectic 
peculiaiities of their native speech, oi retained words of general usage 
which elsewhere perished. Thus the inhabitants of Eastern Virginia 
were oaily settlers, and have intermixed little with the descendants 
of other colonists or strangers. I'lence, they are said to retain some 
Shakespearean words not popiilaily known m other American or 
even English districts ; and the dialect of South-eastern Massachu- 
setts, which is inhabited by the unmixed progeny of the first immi- 
grants, is marked by corresponding individualities. It is to tlie 
influence of such causes that we owe some excellent words, which 
have now become universal in the United States, as, for example, 
the verb to wilt, which has strangely been suffered to perish in 
England, without leaving any substitute or equivalent behind it. 

In the use of colloquialisms, not only tolerated but piefeiied in 
conversation, though scaicely allowable in writing, the two nations 
differ considerably. What our own self-indulgences aio in tins 
lespect it is difficult for an American to say, because he becomes 
conscious of them, as national ])ecuhaulies, only when his attention 
is called to them by criticisms winch Loud-lireedmg seldom jieimits 
an Englishman to make. In Euglaml, on the other hand, an 
educated Araoncan hears, in the best circles, iamihar expiessions and 
grammatical licences which he would himself not venture to employ 
in America. For instance, he will most frequently hear it is me, 
and even it is him, instead of U is J, It is h\ Rome English gram- 
marians think tlic tbmier of these expressions defensible ; and, in 
the analogy of the French and Danish languages, where the cor- 
responding forms are not merely allowable, but obligatory, tiiere 
lies an argument of some weight ; but tins apparent gramiiiat.ical 
solecism is not sanctioned by Anglo-Saxon usage, or the authority of 
good writers. 

The most impiortant peculiarity of American English is a laxify, 
irregularity, and confusion in the use of ])articles. The same thing 
is, indeed, observable m England, but not to the same extent, thoiigli 
some gross departures from idiomatic propriety, such as different to, 
for different from, are common in England, which none but very 
ignorant persons would be guilty of in America. Tliese may seem 
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trifling matters, and in languages abounding in inflexions they 
might be so ; but in a syntax depending like ours so much upon the 
light use of particles, strict accuracy m this p)articuiar becomes 
seriously important. 

In the tenses of the vcibs I am inclined to tliink that well-educated 
Americans conform moie closely to grammatical propriety than the 
coi responding class in England. At least, the proper use of the 
compound pietente is more general with us. In English wniters of 
some pretensions w'e meet such phrases as ‘Hhis jjlate has been 
engraved by Albert Durer,” “this palace has been designed by 
Michael Angelo,” for ivas engraved, was designed. Such an abuse of 
the pioper office of the preterite is never heard in America. In 
geiieial, I think we may say that, in point of naked syntactical 
accuracy, the English of America is not at all inferior to that of 
England ; hut we do not discriminate so precisely in the meaning 
of woicls, nor do we hahitnally, either in conversation or in writing, 
express ourselves so gracefully, or employ so classic a diction, as the 
English. Our taste in language is less fastidious, and our licences 
and inaccuracies are more frequently of a character indicative of 
want of refinement and elegant culture than those we hear m 
educated society in England. 

§ 3. The causes of the differences in pronunciation aie partly 
physical, and therefore difficult, if not impossible, to lesist; and 
fiaitly owing to a difference of cmcumstances. Of this latter class of 
influences, the universality of reading in America is the most obvious 
and important. The most marked difference is, perhaps, in the 
length or piosodical quantity of the vowels ; and both the causes I 
have mentioned concur to produce this effect. We are said to drawl 
our -words by protracting the vowels, and giving them a more dqffi- 
tliongal sound than the English. Kow, an Englishman who reads 
will bahitually utter his vow^els more fully and distinctly than his 
countr 3 inan who does not ; and, upon the same principle, a nation of 
readeis, like the Americans, will pronounce more deliberately and 
clearly than a people, so large a i>i’opoition of whom are unable to 
read, as in England. From our universal habit of reading, tbeie 
results not only a greater distinctness of articulation, but a strong 
tendenejr to assimilate the spoken to the wnitten language. Thus 
Americans incline to give to every syllable of a written word a 
distinct enunciation ; and the popular habit is to say dic-^tmi-ar^yy 
mil-it-ar-y, with a secondaiy accent on the penultimate, instead of 
sinking the third syllable, as is so common in England. There is no 
doubt something disagi-eeahly stiff in an anxious and affected con- 
formity to the very letter of orthography ; and to those accustomed 
to a more hurried utterance we may seem to drawd when w^e are 
only giving a full expression to letters which, though etymologically 
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important^ tlie Englisli liabit-iially slur over, sputtering out, as a 
Swedish satirist says, one-lialf ot tlic Avoid, and swalloAvnig tLe otlier. 
Tlie tendency to make tlic long vowels diplitliungal is noticed hy 
foreigners as a peculiarity of the orthoepy ol oui language ; and tins 
tendency -will, of course, he stiengthened hy any cause Avhich ])xo- 
duces gieater slowness and fulness of arliculalion. Uesides the 
influence of the liahit ot reading, there is some reason to think tliat 
climate is alfecting oui ai ticiilatioin In spite of the greater coldness 
of our Avinters, oiu flora shoAvs that the climate o(‘ even oui Noiihein 
States belongs, upon the Avhole, to a more southein type than that 
of England. In southern latitudes, at least AViihm tlie temperate 
zone, articulation is goneially much more distinct than m northern 
legions. Witness the pronunciation of Spanish, Italian, Turkish, as 
compared Avitli English, Danish, and German. Participating, then, 
in the physical influences of a southein climate, wo have conli acted 
something of the moie distinct aiticulatioii that belongs to a dry 
atmosi>heie and a clear sky. x\nd this view of the case is confiimed 
hy the fact that the inlialiitants of the Southein States incline, like 
the people of Southern Euiope, to throw the accent towards the end 
of the Avord ; and thus, like all nations that use that accen^tuation, 
bring out all the syllables. Tins avo ohsoive very commonly in the 
comparative Nortlioin and Soutlioin proiiuiiciaii on of proper names. 
I might exemplify hy citing ihmiliar instances; hut, lest that should 
he invidious, it may suflicc to say that, not to mention nioic im- 
pel taut changes, many a Noitlicrn member of Cougicss goes to 
Washington a dactyl or a trochee, and comes home an anijiJuhrach or 
an iambus, Wliy or how external ])hysical cuiises, as climnto and 
modes of life, should affect proniincuilioii, avo caimot say; hut it is 
CAudeut that material influences of some sort are ]aoduciug a change 
in our bodily constitution, and Ave are fast acquiring a distinct 
national Anglo- Araoi'ican type. That tlie delicate oigans of aitK‘u- 
laiion should participate m such tendencies is altogether naUiruI ; 
and the operation of the causes Avhich give rise to them is paljiahle 
even in our handwriting, Avhich, if not unilbrm with itself, is 
generally, nevertheless, so unlike common English script as to he 
readily distinguished from it. 

To the joint operation, then, of those tAVO causes, universal reading 
and climatic influences, we must ascribe our habit of dAvcllmg u])oii 
AmAvel and diphthongal sounds, or drawling, if that term he insish d 
upon. This peculiarity, it must he admitted, is siifflcienlly disagree- 
able, particularly to a delicate and fastidious native ear, to Avlucii 
natiiral sensitiveness and intimate familiarity liaA^e rendered the lan- 
guage intelligible enough, even AAdien not pronounced Avith marked 
distinctness; hut it is often noticed by foreigners as hotji making ns 
more readily understood hy them in speaking our OAAm tongue, and as 
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connected Avitli a flexibility of organ which enables ns to acquire a 
better pronuuciation of other languages than is usual with English- 
men.*^ Ill any case, as, in spile ut the old adage, speech is given ns 
that we may make ourselves understood, oui diawling, liowever pro- 
longed, is prefeiahle to the nauseous, foegy, mumhhng thickness of 
airiculationwliichchaiacteiizes the Cockney, and is not nnfreqiiently 
atiected by Englisbmoii of a better class. 

It is to tlic same tendency to a pioionged and consequently dis- 
tinct inommciation of tlie vowels that we aie to asciiho tlie general 
retention of some, and the paitial ineseivation of other, vowel sounds 
m xhmciica, now jaetty uniformly banished out of the orthoepy of 
English writers on piouunciation, though not yet quite out of tlie 
actual speech of the Biitish people. One of these is tbe sound of o 
in uoue, intermediate between the participle hiioivn and the noun 
ni’n. This IS rather iieculiar to Ne\v England, and is used in coat, 
winch IS not made to rhyme with quote or boat, and in many other 
words. The other is the long e in winch Walker and his 

sequela make identical with a i\i fate. This latter sound, as I have 
beioie leinarkcd, is hy most Continental ])honologists justly legarded 
as distinct iiom the a in fate, and as propcily the long vow'cl 
coiresponding to the short a in carry , but it seems destined to 
extinction, and America is in tins respect following tlie example of 
England. 

ill ore is, in many parts of the United States, a strange confusion 
with rcgaul to the use of the letter r. Indeed, scarcely any conso- 
nantal sound undergoes so many modifications in pronunciation in 
diflercnt coiintues as this. In some languages it is piononnced wuth 
a vihration of the uvula, and is at the same time distinctly guttural ; 
in others, it is aiticulated wuth a rapid vihration of the tongue, and 
a strong emission of the breath ; in the Sandwich Islands it is 
scarcely distinguishable from Z ; and though marked by the rough 
breathing in some parts of the British Islands, in others it is but an 
aspiration almost as inarticulate as It. The Piomans called this con- 
sonant the litem canina, the snailing letter, and the modem Italians 
pronounce it with a very forcible trill. I believe the jironmiciation 


^ The Influence of the Imhit of full and distinct articulation in the orthoepy 
of the native language upon our piouunciation of fbieign tongues is well exem- 
plified m the readiness with -which Italians acquire a good Enghsli accent. None 
of the Romance, or even Gothic nations, learn to speak English so well as the 
Italians. The same remark applies with gieat force to the Turks. The aiticu- 
lation of the Turkish is so distinct, that upon first hearing it you follow^ the 
speaker syllable by syllable. The Tuiks acquire the sounds of foreign tongues 
with great facility. The common seahengiaveis of Constantinople, upon hearing 
a foieign name, will at once repeat it, and wi’ite it down for engraving, with as 
clo^e a confoimity to the true pionunciation as the Arabic aljihabet admits- of. 
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I mentioned as cliaracteristic of some American districts, is not pccu- 
•liar to tlie United States, but occui’S also in England. It consists in 
suppressing the r where it should bo licaul, and adding it where it 
should not. One need not go a day’s journey from New York to 
find educated persons who call the municipal rule of action the lor, 
and yet style the iiassagc from one room to another a doaJi. 

Analogous to this arc two English vulgarisms from which we are 
almost V holly free. Nfo American young lady laments tliat she 
“never knows when to hexai^peritfe the IiotfcJi nor is any Ame- 
rican Weller cmhairassed as to whether he shall spell vectl with a 
'ine. To cars accustomed to discriminate between the use and omis- 
sion of the //, and between the letters v and it seems strange that 
they can ever be confounded ; but I believe they are nowhere so 
cleaily distinguished as in the United States. The Greeks and 
Iiomaiis, as I have observed in a former lecture, had the same embar- 
rassment as the vulgar English with resiicct to the h ; and it finally 
disappeared from the articulation of the Southern Komance languages 
altogether. Were it not for the influence of printing, the rough 
breathing of the /? would probably long before this have ceased to be 
heard in English ; and it is to the same cause alone that we are 
to ascribe the perpetuation of the distinction between the v and 
the to, one or the other of which has become obsolete in the pronun- 
ciation of most languages which originally possessed thorn both. 

But to return: there aie other difleienccs between our Ameiicaii 
accent and that of the English, winch aie as jmt too fleeting and 
subtle to admit of definition ; and in fact we differ as widely among 
ourselves in this particular as any of ns do fioin the people of 
Great Britain. So far as these shadt's of articulation can be charac- 
terized, they seem to me to lie chiefly m the intonation ; and I 
think no Eastern man can hear a native of the Mississippi Valley 
use the 0 vocative, or observe the Southern pronunciation of oiacnla- 
tory or other emphatic ]jhrases, without perceiving a very marked, 
Ihongh often indescribable, difference between their and our utterance 
of the same things. 

§ 4. The integrity and future harmonious development of our 
common English speech in England and Ameiica is threatened by a 
multitude of disturbing influences. Language, being a living organic 
thing, is, by the very condition of its vital existence, by the law of 
life itself, necessarily alwaysin aprogiessive, or at least a fluctuating 
state. To fix it, therefore, to petrify it into immutable forms, is im- 
possible ; and, were it possible, would be fatal to it as a medium of 
intercommunication suited to the over-changeful life of man. But, 
at the same time, something can and should be done to check its 
propensity to wandering growth, and especially the too rapid diver- 
gence of what may ultimately become the two great dialects of the 
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Enc^lisli tongue. At present, the predominance of the commercial 
and the political over the social relations of the two countries makes 
the unity of our wiitten speech especially impoitant; hut the won- 
derful increase in the facilities of travel, destined perhaps to be 
superseded by other still swifter conveyances, is constantly multiply- 
ing the means and the occasions ot personal communication between 
the two peoples ; and, indeed, we are already in time, almost in 
S 2 )ace, nearer to England than to the remoter holders of our own 
wide-spread empire. The sea is, even now, no longer what Horace 
found the Adriatic — a gulf of dissociation — ^but a bond of union, a 
pathway of rapid intercommunion, and, wuth increased frequency of 
individual intercourse, grows also the importance of the identity of 
our s])oken tongue. Let me, therefore, express my entire dissent 
fiom the views of those who would embitter the rivalries of com- 
meice by the jealousies of a discordant dialect — ^wdio Tvould hasten 
the process of separation between the stock and the offshoot, and 
cut off* the sons of the Pilgiim and the Cavalier from their common 
inheritance in Chaucer and Bjoenser, and Bacon and Shakespeare, and 
Milton and Fuller, by Americanizing, and consequently denatural- 
izing, the language in which our forefathers have spoken, and prayed, 
and sung, for a thousand years. If w’e cannot prevent so >sad a calamity, 
lot us not voluntaiih" accelerate it. Let us not, wuth malice prepense, 
go about to repiihlicanize our orthography and our syntax, our gram- 
niais and our dictionaries, our nursery hymns and our Bibles, until, 
by tlie foice of irresistible influences, our language shall have revolu- 
tionized itself. When our owm metaphysical inquires shall establish 
a wiser jihilosophy than that of Bacon ; wiien a Columbian Shake- 
s^icare shall aw^ake to create a new and transcendent genus of 
dramatic composition ; and wdien the necessities of a loftier inspira- 
tion shall impel our home-horn hards to the framing of a noblei 
diction than the poetic dialect of Albion, it will he soon enough to 
icqaidiate that community of speech which, in spite of the keenly 
confiictmg interests of politics and of commerce, makes us still one 
with the people of England. 

§ 5. The inconveniences resulting from the existence of local dia- 
lects are very serious obstacles to national progress, to the growth of 
a comprehensive and enlightened patriotism, to the creation of a 
popular literature, and to the diffusion of general culture. In a state 
wiiere the differences of speech are numerous and great, the com- 
munity is divided into so many disjointed fragments, that the notion 
of a commonwealth can scarcely be developed ; for speech is the 
great medium of sympathy between man and man ; and even the 
animosities of rival religions are not more deep-seated and irrecon- 
cilable than the jealousies and repugnancies w^hich never fail to 
exist between neighboiiiing peoides who have no common tongue. 
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Wliero there arc numerous dialects, hut few can be so far culti- 
vated as to possess a living literature, and many ereii vdl exist 
only in the form of unwritten speech. Fovorty, want of op])ortunity, 
sectional pride, will prevent most ol* those who have no written 
language from <acquiring tlie dialect of their more fortunate neigh- 
bours who possess a literature ; and hut tew intelligent philanthro- 
pists will occupy themselves with the intellectnal or the spiritual 
interests of those with whom, though of the same race and the 
same common wealth, they can communicate only through an inter- 
preter. Wliat wo regard as disioitions of our mother-ton gne au‘ 
more offensive to us than the widest diversities between it and 
unallu'd laiigiiag(>s ; and we regard a fellow-citizen who speaks a 
marked provincial Kiiglish with a conteni])t and aversion which v e 
do not bestow upon the foreigner who speaks no English at all. 
The unhappy jealousies which liave a hundred tiiups defeated tlie 
hopes of Italian patiiots arc very mtiinately connected with their 
differences of language. Every province, every great city, has its 
dialect, often unmtelligihlG, always ridiculous, to the natives of a 
different locality ; and one finds in the popular literature of Italy — as, 
tor instance, in the ‘ Secohia Eapita ’ — frequent exhibitions of a mutual 
hate, apparently imhittcred quite as muoli by differences of sj)cech as 
by rivalries of interest. Of course, all educated persons know the 
Tuscan, which the great Floientmes, Dante, and Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, made the language of literature ; but, as Byron says, 

Few Italians spcaJi the light Etruscan;” 

and in Sicily the people repudiate not only the Tuscan dialect, lint 
the Italian name. Eilfeeii or twenty of tlie jirovincial dialects 
iiave been reduced to writing, and more or less made known by 
the press ; hut one only has become a medium of coimnuni cation 
beyond its own native Iwders. Every Italian, then, has two lan- 
guages, one for Ills home, his fireside, lus friends, the narrow plain, 
or valley, or mountain he calls his country ; another, for all the world 
without ; and he bestows the unkindly name of foreigner upon even 
his brother Italian whose speech bewmys him as a native of an adja- 
cent province. 

The inconveniences of local dialects are infinite to the people of 
a country divided by them ; and nothing hut personal observation 
can enable us to realize the annoyances of a traveller who, desiring 
to extend Ms observations beyond the sphere of the hotel and the 
museum, and to Icam someiMiig of the nival and domestic hie of the 
people, finds Ms curiosity hourly baffled by the impossibility of free 
communication with the humble classes, in many European countries, 
where the dialect changes almost at every post. 

The pMlanthxopist may extract some consolation out of this con- 
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fiisioB, ill tlic reflection that the want of a community of speech in 
countries of ancient, deep-rooted, and flxed institutions, though a 
gieat, is not an unnnxed, evil. Like the corresponding peculiarities 
of local costume, occupation, and habits, it has its use in the scheme 
of ProYidence, as a means of checking the s]3read of popular excite- 
meiiis, and a too rapid movement of social changes, which, though 
ultimately beneficial, yet, like the rains of heaven, produce their 
best eilect when neither very hastily precipitated, nor very frequently 
repeated. 

We cannot, upon either side of the ocean, expect to he exempt 
from that general law of language which, more than anything else, 
argues it to he man’s work, not his nature — the law of perpetual 
change. Man himself is immortal, immutable. His passions, his 
appetites, his ppwers, are everywhere and at all times, in kind, 
almost in degree, substantially the same ; hut whatsoever he faslnons 
is infinite in variety of structure, frail in architectime, unstable in 
form, and transitory in duration. All this is eminently true of his 
language, and therefore, I repeat, to this law om speech must bovr. 
But we may still avail ourselves of a great variety of means and 
circumstances peculiar to modern society, to retard the decay of our 
tongue, and to prevent its dissipation into a multitude of independent 
dialects. 

The original causes of dialectic difference are very obscure; and, 
witli the exception of those which depend on the physical influences 
of climate, they aie usually very restricted in their territorial range. 
In countries naturally divided into numerous districts separated by 
mountains, rivers, marshes, or other obstacles to free intercommuni- 
cation, every isolated locality has usually its own pecuharities ol* 
speech, more or less distinctly marked in proportion as the com- 
munity is more or less cut otf from inteicourse with the nation at 
large. the construction of roads, canals, and other means of 
transport, opens new channels and increased facilities of commerce, 
these pcciiharites disappear ; and m all parts of the civilized world 
such internal iinp>rovements are rapidly extending, and numerous 
local dialects, and even some independent languages, seem doomed to 
a speedy extinction. 

§ 6. The causes which tend to extmpat® existing dialectic pe- 
culiarities are even more powerfully influential in x^^venting the 
formation of diversities ; and the jiliysical character of our own 
territory is such as to encourage the hoxie that our speech, which, 
if not absolutely homogeneous, is now employed by 25,000,000 of 
men, in one unbroken mass, with a uniformity of which there is 
perhaps no other examine, will escape that division which has shat- 
tered some languages of the Old World into fragments like those of 
the confusion of BaheL The geograx>hy of the United States presents 
Eno. Lan. y 
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Rnv Incalilies sniteil to Imnia-n luiDitaDoii tliat. arc at tlic same iim<* 
iuac(^(‘ssl^)]l^ io modern im]>roml modes of conunimication. 
eaiTia;ac-road, tlio railway, (lie tele<j>Tn])Ii, tlai iDails, tlic iiev\s]3a])cr, 
penetrate to every secluded nook, a<ldress themselves to eveiyfree 
inhahilaiit, and speak evev'wdien' one and the same dialect. 

rndepcndcntly of the mfliu'nces of ])liysical improvement, or rather, 
perha])s, as a fruit of it, there are circumslnnccs in tlie condition of 
modern society wliich arc coiivstantly active in the oiadication of its 
minor differences, and in ])rodiicing a goneial amalgamation of all its 
constituents, and a laumoiiy hetween all mstrmncntalities not in- 
herently discordant. Men, thongli individually less stationary, less 
attached to locality, arc hecoining more gregarious m the mass ; the 
social element is more activ'e, the notion of the solidaritj’- and essen- 
tial unit}" of particular nations, if not of the race, is more a matter 
of general consciousness ; the interests of different classes and districts 
are more closely interwoven ; and the operations of governments are 
more coinprelicnsivc and diffused than at any former historical epoch. 
Look, for instance, at the influence of the monetary corporations 
connected with fiuance, with internal improvements, with fire- 
insurance, and with manufactures. The negotiability of their capital 
dilFusos their proiirietorship through wide regions of territory, through 
all classes of society. Their admmistiation requires frequent com- 
munication between their shareholders, and hetween the direction 
and its numerous agents, as well as with the millions who m one 
way and another are affected h}^ their ojieiatioiis ; and thus every one 
of these corjiorations, mischievous as in manv respects their influence 
IS, serves as a hond of comiexion, a means and an occasion of men e 
intimate communication hetween city and country, rude and cidti- 
vated, rich and poor. Add to these our great charities, the ciouning 
glory of this age, which comhine the efforts, harmonize the synqia- 
thies, and bring together in free commumon ilioiisands who, hut ibr 
such attractions, had never been led to act or think or speak in 
unison; and further, our political associations, which gather their 
annual myriads to listen to the living voice of eloquence from the 
mouth of one oiator nursed on the hanks of the Mississippi, of 
another who learned his English in the lumhor canijis of Maine, and 
of a third who dwells by the lakes of the great Noith-wcst — all 
speaking, and so all teaching, one dialect of one tongue. In like 
manner, our Government, acting through its army, its navy, its 
revemic-seivice, its post-office, is continually mingling, in all its de- 
partments, the sejiaratc ingredients of our population, communing 
daily with the remotest comers, everywhere employing, and forcing 
all alike to employ, one form of syntax, one standard of speech, one 
medium of thought. 

§ 7. I helieve the art of printing, and especially the periodical 
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pie.ss, togetlier with the geneial dilfusiou of education, w'liich the 
press alone has made possible, is the most efficient instrumentality in 
producing iiiiiibrinify of language and extirpating distinctions oi 
dialect. With modern facilities of tiansit and transiiort, and the 
pivseiit gieat tendency to centralization, the leading iseiiotlicais 
aie sine of almost umveisal circulation. They are inoie read and 
more quoted than any other somccs of mtormation. The imiirovcd 
accuracy of repoi ters makes the newsiiapeis channels thioiigh which 
not the thoughts onl}", but almost the very accents ol popular 
sp(*akers, are published to the nation ; and so swift is our postal com- 
munication, that words uttered to-da}?" by a great orator in jSTe^v 
Yuik aie repeated to-monow in every hamlet of a territory as large 
as the Spanish peninsula. 

The influence of printing, and of a general ability to read, in first 
producing, and then mamtaimng, a uniformity ol dialect, is remark- 
ably and curiously exemplified in the Christian population of Hellas 
and Asia Minor. 

Tlie modern Greeks, as they are called, for reasons of convenience, 
and because of their community of speech, aie a people, or rather 
group of Iragnients ol peoples, very diveise in their ongm, and very 
much scatteied in their abodes, extending thiougli the whole Tiiikish 
em})no, as well as the Hellenic teriitory pioper, living in small 
coinmimities, often separated by wide distances or by impassable 
naimal baiiiers, surrounded by tiibes speaking very different lan- 
guages, and tiierefoie exposed to continual and discordant cornqitions 
of speech ; and haiung, moreover, in general, little iclationship to the 
old Hellenic nice, no common political interests, and little social or 
commercial intercom se. Tlieir onh^ bond of leal muon is then cieed, 
which among them supplies the same place that community of blood 
does 111 other nations. The ancient Greeks, occupying the same 
localities, much inoie nearly allied in blood, more closely couiiected 
politically, possessing gieatei facilities and motives for personal inter- 
communication, often gathering from their remotest colonies at the 
gieat meiiopolitan festivals of Athens, of Corinth, and other Hellenic 
cities, and, above all, possessed of a common liteiature, whose choicest 
dainties were the daily biead of every Greek intellecl, noveitheless, 
not only spoke, but wrote, in dialects distinguished by paliialde 
differences of articulation, inflexion, syntax, and vocabulary. The 
modern Greeks, on the other hand, both speak and wiite, not indeed 
with entire uiiifoimlty, but, saving some limited though remaikable 
local exceptions, yet with a general similarity of dialect that is very 
seldom found in languages whose territorial range is so great. 

Now, the influence which has been most active in xiroducing this 
remaikable unifoniiity is the circulation of laintcd books and joiir- 
luils em])loying the same vocabulary, and folloiMiig the same oi- 
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iliograpliy and tlio same syntax. liikc eflects have lesnltcd from 
the same cause m CJonnauy. I'he dialects arc dying out, just iii 
])ro])orliou as the more general dissennuation of instruction multiplies 
readers, and cncoiuagcs the dittiision of printed matter. Ifjaintmg 
has not yet oonlciTcd tlie same bene fit upon Italy, it is because the 
detestable tyrannies under which tlie ])emnsula has groaned for 
centuries have lettered the ])ress and excluded the masses from the 
advantages of education. AVlieic there are neitluu’ books nor journals, 
tJier(‘ can be no readers ; and wliere language is not controlled and 
liarmoiFmed by liieraiun', ilie collo< filial siicech will bo vanablc, 
irregular, and discreiiant. 

Of all countries known in history, the North American republic 
is most conspicuously marked by the iiision, or rather the absence, 
of rank and social distinctions, by comimmity of interests, by inces- 
sant and all-pcrvading iutorcommumcation, by the universal diffusion 
of education, and by abundant facility of access, not only to the 
periodical conduits, but to the permanent reservoirs of knowledge. 
The condition of England is in all these respects closcdy assimilated 
to that of the United States; and not only the methods, but the 
instnmicnts, of poimlar instruction are fast becoming the same in 
both ; and there is a growing conviction among the wise of the two 
great empires, that the highest interests of both will he piomotcd hy 
reciprocal goodwdll and unrestricted intercourse, perilled by jealousies 
«aiid estrangement. 

Favoured, then, by the mighty elective affinities, the j)owcrfiil 
harmonic atiiactious, which subsist between the Americans and the 
Englishmen as brothers of one blood, one speech, one faith, Ave may 
leasonably hope that the English longue on both sides of the Atlaii- 
bc, as it grow's in ilexibility, comprehensiveness, expression, wealth, 
will also more ’'and more clearly manifest the organic unity of its 
branches, and that national jealousies, material ri values, narrow 
interests, will not disjoin and shatter that great instrument of social 
advancement, which God made one, as lie made one the spirit of tlie 
nations that use it. 
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onmm of laxgUxVge.'^ 

The word laaguoge, in its most limited apjdication, is restricted to 
linmaii articulate speech; hut in its metaphorical use it embracer, 
every mode of communication by winch foots can he made knovai, 
sentiments or passions expressed, oi emotions excited. We speak not 
only of the aiidihle language of words, the Yisihle language of written 
alphabetic characters, or other conventional symbols, whether arbi- 
traiy oi iinitative, the dumb and indefinable language of manual 
signs, of facial expression and of gesture, but of the language of brute 
beast and bird ; and we aiiply the same designation to the prompt- 
ings of the silent inspiiation, and the lessons of the mtdligihle i)jovi- 
deiice, of the Deity, as well as to the voice of the many-tongiied 
operations of inanimate nature. Language, thcrefoie, m its hi cades, 
sense, addresses itself to the human soul both hy diiect intuition, and 
tliiough all the material entrances of knowledge. Eveiy organ may 
4jc its vehicle, every sense its recipient, and eveiy form of existence a 
speaker. 

Many men pass through life without pausing to impure whether 
the power of s})ccch, of which they make lioiirly usage, is a hiculty 
or an art — a gift of the Cieator or a painfiilly-acipiired accomphsL’- 
ment — a natural and universal possession, or a human invention foi 
cairying on the intercommunication essential to social life-f "We 


** [The following lemaiks foim a portion of Mr. MardPs sGooiicl lecture; but, 
as they have no special beanng upon the English language, it has been con- 
sideied desirable to nisei t them at the close of the woik as an Appendix. — En.] 
f A similar rpiestion has been laised with legard to the cries ofanimab, 
which, for certain purposes at least, perform the office of speecli. About the 
beginning of this century, Dames Bairington, a member of the Royal Sociclv, 
tiled a series of expeiiments to determine how fai the notes of birds veie spon- 
taneous and uniform, and how for dependent on instiuctjon and imitation. The 
result (which, however, has been questioned by later observera) was that, 
though there is much difference in flexibility, power, and compass of \’oice m 
birds of different species, yet, in general, the note of the bird is that which he 
is taught in the nest, and with more or less felicity of mutation he adopts tlie 
song of his nurse, whether the maternal bud or a stranger. To what extnit 
the notes of biids, of beasts, of insects, and of fish ffor, m spite of the proveih, 
all fishes aie not dumb) aie significant, it is quite out ol: oui power to deteiminc. 
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in.\y aiiswev fcliis flticiy, in a general way, by saying that the use of 
a.i'ticulale language ia a faculty inherent in man, ihoiigh wc cannot 
often detect any natural and necessary ciunie.xi on between a ])arli- 
ctilar object and the vocal sound by wliicli tliiKS oi that people repre- 
sents it. There can be little doubt that a colony of children, reared 
without healing words uttered by those; around them, voiild at length 
form for themselves a speech. Wliat ii,s chat act er would he could 
ho detenniiied only hy tiie niethotl of Psannneticlius, an experiment 
too cruel to he re] »ea ted hy iuquireis intelligent enough to be nilerested 
in tin‘ result. It is nut nupnhable (ha^a language of manual signs 
would ])reccdc articulate words, and it may be ]iresumed that these 
signs would closely resemble those so much used as a means of coni- 
nnmicntion among savages, and which arc, to a great extent, identical 
with what have been called the natural signs of the doaf-and-dinnb. 
If }a')U hung togcthei two uneducated hut intelligent deaf-mutes from 
different countries, they will at once comprehend most of each other’s 
signs, and converse mill fieedoin, vliilc theii respective speaking 
country men would he v holly unable to coinmnnicatc at all. And it 
IS often observed at deaf-and-dumb asylums, when visited by natives 
of Polynesia, or American Indians, that the pupils and the strangers 
very readily understand each other, NTature suggesting the same sym- 
bols to both. Thus, the savage and the deaf-mute alike express the 
notion of parity in general, and csiiecially the fiatemal relation, hy 
joining and extending the two foic-fingcrs. The all-obscrving 
Shakes] 50010 must have iemcin])ered tins wIkui he made Piiielleii 
say, As like as my fingeis is to my fingers.” In tins instance, as 


Colei idge, tcnaciouhly as he ndlienv-. to tlio osseutiul distinction m kind between 
the faculties of the brute and the man, admits that the dog may have an 
iiwdoijon of words {Aki% Aph. ix.). 

Ali will agree in. denying to the lower animals tlio ])Osso,ssion of language as 
a means of intellectual discourse; but even this conclusion must icst upon 
sli’ongex' gi'ounds than the tesiimouy of the oar. Sounds which to onr obtuse 
organs a]>pear identical may he mhiiitely diversilicd to the acutor senses of 
the^e inferior cieatures, and there is abundant evidence that they do m many 
inshmces coiumuincate with each other hy means, and in a dogiee, wholly inap- 
pieciable by us. When a whale is struck, tlie whole shoal, though widely dis- 
persed, are instantly made aware of the ])iesence of an enemy; and \vhcn the 
giavediggiT beetle finds the carcase of a mole, ho hastens to communicate the 
discovery to his fellowh, and soon returns with his four confederates. (Gox- 
SCXEXCE, Book der Natncr, vi.) The distinction we habiiunlly make between 
articulate and inarticulate sounds, though sufficiently warranted as appliwi to 
human utterance, may be unfounded with reference to voices addressed to 
organizations less gross; and a wider aequaiutunce with human language often 
teaches us that what to the ear iSj’^at first, a confused and inex])rGssive mutter- 
ing, becomes, by some familiaiity, an intelligible succession of sigiuflcant 
sounds. 

* 1 remember that when I told a Turcoman, in reply to a question whether 
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aiso when the savage and the deaf-mute hoth express the speaking of 
truth by passing the extended index directly forwards iium the lips, 
and the utterance of lalsehood by carrying it crookedly sidcivise, 
theie seems to bo some natural aualogy between the gestuie and tiie 
thought. So the coincidence, by winch they agree in moving the 
hand with a lapid cnciilar or spiial motion over the top of the head 
to indicate a tool, though loss familiar, is equally explicable ; hat 
there arc signs common to the savage and the deal-mute, or at least 
niiitiiall}^ inielhgi])iG to them, which are appaiently arbitrary, and 
without any discoverahlc relation to the thing sigiiilied. 

Tunned as wo are to a grave and unimpassiuncd manner, it is difn- 
cult lor us to realize that the mov'ements and gestures with which 
Italian vn^acity accompanies its social intercouise are all leally signi- 
ficant . But, though in the cultivated cncles of Italy and other 
countries of Southern Europe manual signs are less resoitcd to, yet 
tolegiaidiic communications by hands, face, feet, the whole p^eison, in 
short, aie every'wheie kept up as qualifications oT animated oial ilis- 
coinsc. A foreigner, tlieroibie, w'ho understands no langiiago but 
that addressed to the ear, loses much of the pomt of the lively con- 
versation around him. Among the lowerfclasses in the Mcditciraneaa 
coimtiies the use of signs, A\itli or without words, is veiy geneial. 
If you ask an Italian servant who has retuiiied empty-liauded Iroiii 
the post-office whether he has letters foi you, ho will rej)ly by 
moving his uplifted fore-finger slowly backwuirds and forwards befoie 
his nose ; while a Ca'eek, under similar circumstances, wouLl throw 
back the head, elongate the face, roll up the eyes, and give a cluciv 
with ihe tongue, not unlike the note of a setting hen. You sec the 
coachmen, servants, and others of the lower classes m Italy, constantly 
commumcating by signs, sometimes, indeed, thro^vmg in a wnrd, but 
oilon expressing a wdiole sentence in a silent gestme ; and in conver- 
sation, especially on subjects wdiere caution is necessary, a si^eaktr 
will often stop in the middle of a p.eriod, and finish his remaiks in 


I was an Englishman, that I was an Aineiican, he expressed his notion of the 
identity of the two peoples by the same sign. ** 

Dampier, Voycujes^ 1703, i. 359, says: “They (the people of Mndanaoj 
would alwvuys be piaismg the English, as declaring that the English and the 
hliadaiiaians were all one. Tlii^ they exprest by piittaig ihijir t>LO fan- 
pigers close together, and saying that the English and JTiiidanaians were scono, 
samo, that is all one.''’ 

In the curious Liiro dcs Waits de Jean Bouciquant, p. i., c. xxv., it is stated 
that, when the French knights were taken prisoners by tbe Turks at the battle 
of Nicopolis, the Count de Neveis saved Bouciquaut fiom execution by claniiiiig 
him as a bi other, or iieai iriend, by the same sign: “iSi raih'i&aDieu tout 
soubdainementde jolndre les deiu dokjts ensemble de scs deux j/tauis’eniegaul- 
ant le Basat, et ht signe qnTl luy estoit comme son propre frdre et qii’il 
le repitast; leqiiel signe le Basat entendit tantot, et le fit lan-ser.” 
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(1uul 1) panl^onimio. lliilitiix scliolnrs linrc s]k)wii that the sii^n- 
ornpxlori) is very clost'ly aiinlogons io llaii of niicient Jlal^g 
to winch the classical writers ofUai alliulo, and its origin dales hack 
very far into fho night of time. Tn an artistic point of view, a know- 
ledge of these signs is of considerahleinteresl, for it- serves io interpret 
nmcli of the. action in the ])ictorial coniju'tsitions of Italian masters 
which would he otherwise haidly intelligihli'.'’* Tlesides aiticiilatc 
sounds and tlu* languagi' of signs, wo have another means l\y wdiich 
we often, involuntarily and iinctaiscionsly, commnmeate, or lather 
betray, if not facts, a,t. least the stall* of our own minds, our thoiiglits 
and feelings, prompted hy known or supposed facts. I refer here to 
the s]iontuneoiis action of the nmstdi's ot' the faci', and sometimes of 
the whole frame, wdien w^c are excited hy powerful emotions, or are 
s])ccially mteiesied in the topic of a conversahioii wliich wc hear or 
paiticipat.o iin ^Jdiat much practice ma.)’' enable any one to control, 
in a great degree, this involuntary ex])ression is midoiilitedly true; 
hill an nciile observer of the Immaii face can, in very many cases, 
lead what is passing m the hi east of another, in spite of the most 
.'t’eiuioiis efforts to conceal it. So miicli inoin truth-telling than 
Wolds, in fact, are these self-speaking muscles to those wdio have 
*'Uulied their dialect, that it is a currcnt adage that language wnis 
givyi) us to enable us to conceal onr iliougiits. 

jheie is a fannh'ar class of wands called iuiUatlvp, or, to use a haul 
teinu o>/o?na/^o/JOc4n',- wdieie there is an evident coimcxiun hetwi'cn 
tlu* bound and the sense. Tlii'se aie all, or nea,ily all, w^(nds de^cri])- 
tivi' of particular sounds, or acts accompanied 1)y chaiacti'iistic 
sumuis, such Ub huz^, crash, giugle, gaigh*, Iiiim, wliiz, coo, how I, 


^ 7’he Inngnagr* of gestiu e ib bO wdl umlerbtno(l ui Italy, that, w'hon King 
Ferdinand retuiuod to jSaplos after tlic revolutionaiy movements of 18li2, he 
made axi addrchS to the lazzaiom fiom the balcony of the ])alace, wholly liv 
Mgih, wdiich, in the midst of the most tumultuous shouts, weic licrfectly 
intelligible to his public. lie reproadied, thrcnteiu^d, admonished, ioigave, 
and hnally dismissed the labble as thoroughly jiuisuaded and ediiied by the 
gosticulatioiis of the loyal runch, as an Ameucaii ciowd liy the eloquence of a 
Webster. The system of sruiaofofp/^ if I may coin a woi'd fui the ocea.sion, is 
even more pcifected in Sicily, and it is tiaditioualiy alTiimod that the iiimoiis 
eonspiiacy of the Sicilian Vespcis w'as oigmi/iMi wholly by fucuii signs, not 
even the hand being employed. The gonorai um* of .Mgns in Italy has growui, in 
a great measuie, out ot the fact that tlicu swift expressiveness is (gtan better 
suited to the rapid communication lequircd by an inqiassioned people than the 
slow movement of mdiculate phrase. But theie is anotlier reason foi tlie em- 
ployment of a sign-language in the States of the Chinch, m Naples, and othei 
desjiotic coimtnes, Eveiy man knows that he constantly sunoiuided by 
spies, and it is therefore safer to ex'press himself by gistmes, wdiose ap])licaiion 
is unintelligible to a listener not already acqiuiiiitiHl with the subject to which 
they refer, and which, besides, cannot bo so readily lecorded oi lejjeatod, even 
when understood. 
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bellow, roar, whistle, whine, croah, cluck, gabble j and, in conversa- 
tion, we often allow ourselves to use woids of this class not to be 
found in the largest dictionaries. The remark of a contemporary of Dr. 
Johnson, that much of the effect of his conversation was owing to his 
how-iDOiD way,” will bo remembered by eveiy one. A great modem 
English poet, following the authoiity of Sidney, has even introduced 
into verse a word borrowed fiom the voice of the sheeii, when, speak- 
ing of certain censurable follies, he calls them hnaiiig vanities.” 
That these resemblances are .in many instances imaginary, appears 
from the fact that ditfeient nations sometimes express the same sound 
by different imitative words. Thus, we reiDresent the report of fire- 
arms by the word hang I the Gei mans by puff, or paffl and 
Sylvester, in his translation of Du Cartas, published two centuries 
and a half since, uses jporh, ;pork, instead of the modern caw, caw, as 
an imitation of the note of the raven."^ 

J'here has been much ingenious and plausible speculation upon 
tlie natural significance of articulate words ; and it is at least esta- 
blislied that ceilam elemental y sounds are very extensively, if nof 
universall}', cmidoyed to express certain primary conceptions. The 
subject has not, however, yet hecn prosecuted far enough to bring us 
to very precise results ; hut we aie probably authorized to say that, 
as a general law, there does exist, or has existed, a natmal connexion 
lietween the sound and the thing signified, and consequently that 
the forms of language are neither arbitrary or conventional on the one 
hand, nor accidental on the other, but are natural and necessaiy pro- 
ducts of the oiganization, faculties, and condition of man. Nay, 
sumo philologists maintain that the laws of the geiinination and 
growth of these forms are so constant, that if the structure and 
powers of the organs of speech, and all modifying outward conditions 
affecting the internal or external life of a particular race, could be 
precisely known, their entire language might be predicted and con- 
structed beforehand with as much certainty as any other result of the 
action of human faculties. Hence it would follow that a resemblance 
between particular radicals or grammatical foims^ in difierent lan- 
guages does not prove that one is derived from the other, or that both 


* A passage, cited by Suidas from Ciatinus, imitating the bleating of sheep, 
has been’appaled to as a proof that the pronunciation ot the modem Gieeks is 
erroneous, because, according to their oithoepy, the syllables in question would 
be sounded not ha, ha, but ve, %e. On the other hand, it might be observed, 
that perhaps the Grecian sheep m the time of Ciatinus weie of breeds whose 
bleat was as distinct from that of the modern European stock as the croakirg 
of ^ hat Tassoni calls the syrens of the ditch,” in Western Europe, is from 
that of their aquatic biethien of Athens, whose song, as every observing tra- 
veller m Greece can testify, the of the Aristophanic 

comedy so well repiesents. 
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are liislorieally rcfarablt' io any one orioinal Kourao ; but ibc likcncKS 
may be simply an iiistauce of a similarity of efb-ei fnnu the ojiaralioii 
of similar causes, Jt would, ihereibre, b(' eoiHuavable tliai. words 
idt'Utit'al in form, yet absolutely new, miubt even now spriup, up 
sinmIla.m’ous!y or sucec'ssively m nations beiwi'en "wliich IIkmo is no 
communication, and no ooimeKion but that which is iinjilied in unity 
of species a,nd of oripamzalion. When, thereibn*, we find in the 
lim;j;ua'j;c ot the Tonj^a Islands the \’er1) ma, i e, to kill, ue are not 
aiithoriz.ed io infer an nninity beiweiai lhat speinh and the Hpainsh, 
which uses matar in the same sense, or the Latin, which has 
m a c { a re, also of the like sigmlication. We must either refer such 
cases to some ohscuie laav of universal humanity, oi agree with an 
old ivnler, who remarks that — 

‘‘The judicious he hold these as no regular congruities, hut casual 
coincidences, the. like to wdiich may bo found in languages of the 
greatest distance, wdncli never met together since they parted at the 
confusion of Bahol; and avo may not enforce a contbrniity bclAveeii 
the Hebrew and the English because one of the three giants, sons of 
Anak, Avas called A--lU-mnn.^^ 

The origin of language is shrouded m the same impenetiable mys- 
tery that conceals the secrets of our primary mental and ])hysical 
being. We cannot say, Avitli some, that it is of itself an oigaiiisni, 
but AA^e regard it as a necessaiy, and therefore natuial laodiict of 
intelligent self-conscious oigauization. Yet we do not belicA^o that 
lUe lage of the natinahstic sclmol of jhilosoihy for delecting laAV and 
]‘riiK‘iplc where our limited human ihcnlties must be content to 
accept ultimate fact, wall ever succeed iu [M)iiiiiug out the <fio modo^ 
llie/nae, of its germination and caily develo]>uieut. Wo know no 
language in a state of foimatioii. Bo far as ohseivation goes, its 
structure is as com])leto among tlio most unleUeied saAUgi's, and in 
the remotest periods, as in the golden age of ILdlemc litoiatiuc. The 
lustoiy of its changes avo can but imperiectly trace ; the law of its 
being lies beyond our reach. Its cun temporary mutations even elude 
us, and to most of our inquiries into the rationale of its founs avc 
' find no moie satisfactory answ'cr than tlic one gm*n by the quaint 
author of the ‘Pieligio Medici,’ m the scAamlli of his Miscellany 
Tracts, — 

** Why saith the Italian, Signor, si I the Spaniard, Si, Sen or? 

Because the one puts that behind, the other puts before.^’ 

Bui though the faculty of articulate speccli may be considered 
natural to man, it differs from most other human powmrs, wlicihei 
; organic ot incorporeal, m this : that it is a faculty belonging to the 
' race, not to the individual, and that the social condition is essen- 
tial, not to its cultivation, hut to its existence. Hence, its exercise 
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IS not spoiiiaiicons, or in any sense seli-iaiiglit, as are all purely 
organic processes, Kevertlieless, considered in its mode of action, 
the use oT the inotlier-longne may be regarded as an instinctive 
function, because it is acquired tlirougli tlic piomjitings of natiiial 
impulses, and ^yitllou^ any conscious calculating effort. 'SVe retain 
no recollection of the piocess hy winch we learned to understand 
and employ unr maternal speech, at least as respects that jiortion of 
it which is mastered m infant life, and not taught m the artificial 
form it assumes iu hooks. In actual speaking, the movement, both 
physical and mtellcctiial, is as completely automatic and unconscious 
as the action of the neives, muscles, and tendons, by whose lustru- 
mentality the hand is raised or the foot thrown forward. We luiU 
the result, and it follows mechanically in both cases, so far as any 
conscious operation of our volition upon the material agencies is con- 
cerned. It is, therefore, no abuse of words to call the mother- 
tongue, as the unlearned often do, our oiafin al language. 

Speech, fully possessed and absolutely appropriated, is j)uicly 
subjective, but it becomes inorganic and foreign when we make it 
matter of objective study, observation, or conscious effort. Learning 
a foreign language, oi even studiously conforming our own to abstract 
rule, IS analogous to those half-intellectual, liaif-coiqDoreal processes 
by which wc acquire the power of controlling the action of the invo- 
luntary muscles, so as to give movement to jiarts of the system 
01 (final ily quiescent; and speech, hke bodily motion, is seldom 
graceful or free, except while its action is spontaneous. The 
moment it betrays itself as artificial, it Leconies constrained, awkward, 
inelegant. And hence it is that the mother-tongue, though it may 
he forgotten, can nevei he completely supplanted or siipjilied by any 
other. Those who grow up speaking many languages, very seldom 
acquire a complete mastery over any of them. They are linguistic 
oiphans, without a maternal siieech, and they use language not as an 
organ, hut as an implement,'^ 


* It is wonJerfui to what extent purely conventional articulate symbols 
may be made to supply the place of a more natural language, and to serve as a 
means of very vaiied communication. In most of these cases, the signs agived 
upon must be considei ed as standing for words, not ideas, and they are rathei 
an index to speech than a language of themselves. Take the exhibitions often 
witnessed, where, when you show an object to one in the seciet, a confederate, 
bhiidfoldcd oi in an adjoining room, will instantly name it. A method of com- 
munication in such cases is this. The paities agree to designate certain words 
of fiequent occurrence, chiefly name's of familiar objects, by numerals, and the 
table of words and their corresponding numbeis is committed to memory by 
both. The simple digits up to nine, including aho the cipher, will represent 
words winch may, without exciting suspicion, be used m asking the name of the 
object. Let us suppose 1 to stand for what, 2 for is, and 3 for this ; and fui- 
tiier, that the number corresponding to pen 'knife is 123. The performer, 
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when a spectator preduoos a pon-knifo, asks, “ Whaii is this ? ” The confetleratH 
coinbiiios the corresponding nunnnalh 1, ‘i, into the number tlie answer 
to which is pcn-/i'}nfi\ Or again, 4, 5, and G may stand lespoctively for A’//, 
•iiuu and no?”, and the number G 1-5 lb'’ pniri!. A pencil is held up by a spec- 
tator; the conjuror ones, “ Now, tell mo!” and the answer G, 4, 5 — (145, a 
jH’itc}!, IS at once given. I have known ibis numeral voi’abiilary cariiod up to 
four thousand woids, and the piiuciplo is (uipablc of almost imlmuied variation 
and iwtinision. 
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A. 

A, pronunciation of, J40 

Abandon ami £66aA',obboloscGnt 
in 17tU ccntinv, 189. 

-able, teiminatiun, foico of, 98 

Abuse, tcuns of, vague m 
meaning, 415 

Accent und quantity, relation 
ot, 370 

Accent, stiung in Englissh, 377. 

Accents, ancient, introduction 
ot, 194. 

Acceiitiul system, cliciactens- 
tic of languages, 359 

Accentuation as uliectecl by in- 
ilcxion, 263. Clungo of, m 
Kiiglmh, 377. 

Accubative befoie infinitive, 
2 0. 

Adjtictivo, EngUsli and Latin, 
. 2 to, 227 Oomparison of, 99, 

111 

Alfectation, universality of, 

m . 

Agglutination, wbat, 137. 

Allied, king, cuncludeba tioaty 
with the Danes, 32. 

Alliteration in poetiy, 389. 
SignihcancG ot, 395. 

Ameiic.in accent, 478. Dialect, 
Lecture XXX. Pronuncia- 
tion, 475. 

Amencani, name for cottons in 
Levant, 102. 

Ancients studied aloud, 298* 

Aiigelu or xVngul, distnct occu- 
pied by the Saxons previoub 
to their inva,^iou ol Biitain, 

13 

Anglos or Engle, their setlle- 
mentb in Britain, ii. In- 
quiiy into tlnur origin, ii, 
13 Dc'iivation of the name, 
12, 

Angli and A ngl la, names 
given by Kuunsh nnssiun- 
aiies, 14. 

Anglo-Saxon, fust use of term, 
15. Gospels, vncabiilaiy of, 
139. Elements in English, 
1 14, 120. Language, gram 
nuitical btrueturcoi, 231, 265, 
266, 267 Importance ot, 

Eng., Lan. 


to English stmlent, 68, 80 
Mixed m charactei, 16. Em- 
bodies loriUvitivo piiiiciple of 
Englibh, 112, 120 Inliuenced 
by Latin, 97. Delations of, 
to Icelandic, ;2. To modern 
English, 94, 1 12, ii3, 120, 
2G8 Piununciation ol, ob- 
scuie, 338 Liteiatuie.Chrib- 
lian, 97. 

Anglo-Saxon teiminatiuns of 
nouns and adjectives, 216. 
I’letixes, 219. Intlexioiis, 
283 

Annommation, what, 404 

Anomalous coiibtiuctions m 
Englibh, 282 

Arabic m Spam, 99. 

Aichaism m Englibh, 122 

Aicheiy, vocabulary of, 182. 

Ameiican language, 3. 

Articulation of ditfeicnt lan- 
guages, 192, 263. 477 

Ahcham, lloger, 011 English, 
322. 

AsbCi, cited, 14, 15. 

Ab.sonance in Spanish poetiy, 
405- 

Augment, tempoial, in Gieek, 
402. 

Authors ovcrniled by pimteis, 
302 

Authoi&hip, rcwaidb of, 319 

Auxiliaries gcnei ally invariable 
in English, 224. 


B, 

B, pronunciation of, 350. 

Bacon’s Essays, vocabulary of, 
181. 

Becker, giaminatical nomen- 
clatuio of, 135, 

B<‘de, one ol the chief authoi i- 
tics tor the Stixon comiuest 
ot Biitam, 8, 9, 10 Cued on 
the subject of the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest of Bntam, 
22 

B ‘Igians, then origin, 6, 42. 

Benieib’, Lord, tianslation ol 
Fiomsarfe, 84,451. 

Bmiilcia* kingdom of, founded, 
II. 


Jicttci nieyit, 209. 

Bible, Engli',h, see Tyndah*, 
Wychffe, and geneially Lec- 
tin e XX Vi 1 i , Why Ca\ton 
did not pimt, 325. Of I oil, 
dialect oi, 68, 444, 442. Oi Jho- 
graphy ot, 312 ItevL-itm not 
le-tianslation, 448 Pnnci- 
ples adopted by 1 e\ iserb, 443, 
4}5. Vocabalaiy ol, 68,91, 
1 80, 449 Conipaied v ith dia- 
lect ot Sliakcbpeai e, Ac ,447. 
Must have bpecial diai(‘ct, 
449 Xew revision of, im- 
practicable at present, 454. 
Not needed, 454 Inexpedi- 
ency ol, 433 

Books, ancient, compared with 
modem, 296, 333 

Both, how used by Colcndge, 

86 . 

Bread, figurative use of, 168. 

Bribe, no word toi in X''’reneb, 
157; ancient and inodcin 
meanings ot, 169 

Bronchi tife, why common among 
clergymen, 198. 

Biowne, Sii Thomas, woiks of, 

86 . 

Browning, Mrs., diction of, 93, 
384. 

Bntam. eaily inhabitants of, 
42. Simiiaiity of language 
in Gaul and, 42, 43. 


C. 

C, pronunciation of, 351. 

Caledomans, called by the name 
of Britonb )>y the Greek and 
Doman wnleis, 45. 

Campbell’s “ angels’ visi ts,” 
394- 

Cant ot parties and. piofcssions, 
163. 

Caiving, nomencLiture of, 419 

‘Ca&tle of indolence,’ dictnm 
and versification ot, 123, 383. 

Catalan language, 76, 260. 

CaxLon printed few lehgious 
books, 325 

Celtic languages, their <livision 
into two dialects, 3, 28. 

Colts, their coritubutioiis to tho 
Z 
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lanp;n!i!;;o, 27, ?t. study ol ICnshsh in bcliools, 
iHvuU'd into Uuuu'hort, 7H. 

2}{ Cornlrth Innwiatfo, ; 


fliM’tlu' ('sinidislias tiiM ,s('c«>nd 
Saxon klnii^doni m livltaiu, 
in. 

Oliauooi, ills luflunufo on ike 
I'ingHsli Iiin}j;na)JCo, 17, [A- 

ti'i’.uy oluu.utnr of, Hj, t)2, 
n6. To his (‘<n)yiht, 507. 
Iti'sanptiou oi Uio “gonllc- 
inan,’' 174. 

(;h(‘inistiy,nonicnr1nlurcor,i4{i, 
I'hildjini, dialect oJ', 206, 21 ? 
illiristiaiuty taught to <U)thie. 

{ 1 Iht'S in vomnoular, 2O1 . I ri- 
troduecd ioreun Molds into 
Aiui,Io-S:i\on, ?6. 

Cbujvh, Papal, liohtile tocuPI- 
v.tUou ot modi'iii languages, 
7 «, U?. 

Oliurdiyaide’,'!! phonology, 141 
Cieom’.H huppobi'd deleionue lor 
Plato, 428. 

Classical Inngnngos and litcia- 
tiue, \alno ol', 7J 
Ol is.iihcation, pimclplcs of, t J4 
Ol Unguages, 2 t?4, 

Cobhotths rules of composition, 
32J. VoCtibulaTy and style, 
9 b JIT 

Coccus and cocciim, \Tbat, 
56, 

Gockerauii’s T>ict’onary, 189. 
CohicKlemi', inoic lieipiont use 
ol, t8<? 

CoK'ridge, plulological value of 
bis uoilcs, 86 

Cmni’Iiug, good English woid, 

1 87. 

Vome-onle)\ jutroduotion of, 
1H7. 

peculiarly lOuglisli 
wold, 4J7. 

Coinmvtif'e, syiduxof, 127. 
Gompaiative philolo'-y, .science 
of, I. 

Composition, rajild, jzj. 
CoiniiositioTi of wonls, i?r>. 
Cwuipounds, when bi'ttor than 
aibitrarjr words, X47. Iloso* 
Intion of, 274. Clumsy in 
JilngllHli, 142. Gieek and in 
other languages, 140. Scien- 
tific, 128. 

Concurrent mental action of 
ditferent iudividuala, 324. 
Conjugat(‘ M’ords, 421. 
Conhonances m proso writers, 

J6j. 

Consonants, coalescenee of, 749. 
Stability of, 348. Couliision 
of, J50. 

Cimtinontal languages and lite- 
xatare older tliau English, 77. 
Copies of books, how multiplied 
in ancient times, J07. 
Copyists, hcences of, 30?, 307. 
Com, use of, in different conn'* 
tries, 167. 

OornewaUe, John, introduced 


6'o/7w« ami m'pi>i\ u.so and s} n 
tiwof, 2=;?. 

Couupiioiis <»i 1 umu'tgi', Lec- 
lui i‘ \ X l X ; 1 iailiatii’h views 
on, 439. 

Couiier, P L , on kuowh'dgi' 0! 
Kicndun Piuncis 76, Vagiio- 
uoss ot terms ol abuse, 41 j. 
Style of, j2?. 

Crabbe's SSyiionyins,* 422. 
Cymric language', 3, 28. 


B. 

I), promuK'iation of, ^lyt. 

Pane.s, then contiibution.s to 
tlu' Englihli Uingnago. 27, 28, 
3 3, 36 Their im'auons of 
Butain, 32, 33. Established 
mi the English tliiom', 32, 

Davies, U(‘v, Jolin, cited, 6, 30 

Definite form of nouns, tiaces 
of, 111 English, 272 

Deira, kingdom of, establislied, 

II 

Demosthenes on deliveiy, 428 
Ills use of ejaculation, 197. 
Style of, 250 Wrote out liis 
speeches, 324. Deiivation of 
words, 1 3 5. 

Dialocfs, ancient, classical, and 
vulgar, 2^3 Creek, ancient 
and mod<>ni, 483 It alum, 
480. Model 11 Poimmci', 260. 
Ijoeal, ineoiu ouiences of, 480 
Ilow extiipated, 4H1 

Dll tiou'uies, mipevi eel ions of, 
49, 5J, d?, 127. Especially 
luodeiii, 3 30 

Dinilimtivi'.s 217, 218. 

Dpili thongs, 34,8 

\ ulg.ir us<* of, 438 

DtuialdMU), Dr„ cited, 6, u. 

Dramatists, niinoi, iinjuirtance 
of, 83. 

Drawling m Aniericun pronun- 
ciation, 47? 

Dutcli, scieiuafic nomiuiclature, 
148 

E. 

E, pi’ominciafion of, 34T. 

East Anglia, kuigdom ol, csla- 
blivshed, rr. 

East -Saxons in Essex, ri 

Elephant called by Ai.ibic name 
in. Ici'l.uidic, loi. 

Elmiheth, (|uccn, education of, 
45^* 

Ella establi8ho.s the first Saxon 
kingdom in Bufain, 10. 

England, completely pietestan- 
tixod in if)th centiuv, 440, 
Why this name applied to 
country, 14. 

English, origin of the name, 14, * 

X5. 


ETYMOLODY. 

Kngli.sh language belongs to 
the Indo-European family, i. 
Otigni of, 5 Clunge iiom 
Anglo-S.ixon to, i6, 17. Its 
fust, marked eh.uige in fhe 
tmv' ol Clkiue('r, 17 Sta- 
tionaiy peiiotl, 18 A nwo- 
hit.ion cummi'iiees at. the be- 
ginning ol till' luth 001111117, 
piomoted by the P,eloinia- 
lion, 18. its comiexion AMth 
the other bianthea ol the 
Indo-Euiopean laiinly, 20 
i/ilin Molds in, 27, 36 mj. 
Celtic wonts in, 28 seq,, 47. 
Danish M'oids in, 33. Iniio- 
duetum ot Koiman Fieucli 
In, 37 Not a muxed lan- 
guage, 37, Anglo-Saxon Its 
predominant clement, 38, 
68, 88. AMkward foims 
m, 282. Changes m, 113, 
179. Late foimalion of, 77. 
Comparatu’ely di01cuit,, 76. 
Gains and losses ot, 9?, I2i, 
140, 182, 187. Relation of 
elements in, 68, 141. Ety- 
mological propoitions of, 88, 
95. General sources ot, Lec- 
tures VI. and VII. How far 
cosmopolite, 317 InOexions 
of, 268, 270. New inflexions 
of, 271 Saved by loss ot 
French provinces, 1 18. Double 
vocabulary of, 112 Colloqui- 
alisms m, 172 In Ameiica, 
Lectme XXX Liteiatuie, 
late uiigm ot, 77 Old, not 
specially dillieult, 82. AIo- 
deini/.ilion of, 79. Hcientific 
noraouclaturi', 147 Woids m 
othei luigu'ige.s, 102 

Enslaving, minute, 332. 

KiiUghUnuiont, not yet re- 
ceived, 111,187. 

Else language, 3. 

EqmvoCiil language, 149. 

Etymologists, oxtuivagancos of, 
i, 50 

Etymological propmtkms of 
style ot English aiithois, 92. 

Etymologv, oKices ol, 493 mis- 
taken, influence of, 54 ; no 
gr-ide to meaning of sclentihc 
terms 66; compui .itivc, uses 
ot, 74. 

Etymology of ahnmintible, 54. 
Anml, 179. -bY/o.sy, lor. 
Atonement^ 178. Carmine 
and m'em.''TO/, 6r. Cash, 100. 
( 'aste, 1 00 Cattle and Cuittel, 
176 Codunml, 6i. Coao-mit, 
100. Commodore, toe C<q>y, 
305. Penii^ohn, lot. Drake, 
52 Dimgeon, 100, Moibi- 
iavt, T29. Fahe, 159. FUish 
and/efictsm, 99. First, io8. 
Flesh, 169. O'emnaiJ mo 
Cenlleman, 173. 26 

Crain, as a dye, 76. Ilarirst, 
176 Jlomel, isq Thehu- 
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wcDufiis, 49 limit, 275. 
Ii,le and island, 95. Ji^sne, 
54 Lair, 10^ Lifdcii,le- 
din, 25 Jkii^ienj, imste), 
and mi/stn )/, 17 r Ami, 169 
lie tie 7, 17 1, 177. Ik&ijn- 
tale, Jlii/ht, 104. Ha oil, 
3<)4 iS’ai<-eimd tcninice, 429 
Sdhhei , 170. H^iecu^i'pecus, 
and is], ice, 177 Tenpenny 
nail, etc, 127. Vinpue, 27? 
lei'intlion, 6r Moihl, 51 
Tear, 166. ruis, or aeif, 
2U 

Eiii>lu‘mis.ni, 412. 

Kiipbnism, \\luit, 405. 

EAplotneh, what, 198. 

Kxtemiuaaij' conipohition, 322. 
Tiaiiblation, 4j8 


F. 

F, pronimciation of, 332. 

Family icdations, nanasof, 108. 

Fetth lieuaning uliholete, 418. 

Fiie-arnis, vucabulaiy ol, 183. 

Pk-mibh, 4. 

Mali, etymology and ibe ol, 

i6ij. 

Foieign philology not mdis- 
imisiihle to study of English, 
65 New in modem puetiy, 

576. 

Fomiulas, loligioiis, 441, 45?. 

I'miikhn Ignorant ol foieign 
philology, 66. Style of, how 
loimcd, 438 

Emich element m the English 
^ language, 37, 39 

Fi(‘mh, Ixttei spoken than 
I nghsh, 76. Element in f’ng- 
hsh, 3 7 i ^9 , 3 1 5. In iportant 
to tatiuh'iit of English, 73 
Noiinan influence of, 274. 

Fi lends, “plain language'’ of, 
275 

Fi lefeiaiiB saino as the Saxons, 
12, 23. Then \auoub du- 
lectb, 24. 

Fi 01 'i.'tui t’b Chronicle, 315. 

Fullei, Thomas, euplniibm of, 
406. On wolds, 50. Licences 
in v\oid-nialving, 141. Woiks, 
value of, 86. 

Future tense, why wanting in 
some languages, 212, 220. 


e. 

O, pronunciation of, 3<>2- 
Gaelic or llighhmd .^otch, 3, 
Gaelic language, 3, 28. 
Gallicisms m Old Engllbh, 84, 
tJainett, Lev. Richaid, cited, 
29, 35, 45, 46. On English 
Dictionaries, 63. On standard 
English, 443. 

Gaul, similaiity of language in 
Biitaui and, 42, 43. 


Gender, gi amnia tical, no lela- 
tioii to b<‘x, 256, 

Gemii o\en lik'd by pimtei, 
304 On Flench piouimcia- 
tion, 328 

Gentleman, meaning and use 
of, 173, 437 

Geunan languagoh, thiee-Md 
division of, 4 

Geiman language, bonows 
foioign wouls, 436. Liteia- 
tuio, 144- 3’unsm, 143 Scien- 
title nomendatmo, 143, 143?, 
Jfigh, leligiuub dialect of all 
Gei many, 444 

Geimans m hngUnd bofoie the 
Anglo-Saxon conqucbt, ques- 
tion discubbtd, 6, 7 

Gibbon, style ol, 323. 

Gikiis, one of the chief autho- 
lities loi the Saxon conquest 
ot Bntain, 8, 9. 

Gill’s phonogiaphic sybtem, 
340. 

Globe, ispliere, and orh compaied, 
412. 

God, used as veib by Sylvcbtei, 
206, 

Goethe, style of, 323. 

Gooden, old \eib, 213. 

Gospel, etymology of, 2?. 

Gothic laiiguagCb.mflect by let- 
ter-change, 402. Berualiou 
andcompobJtionin, 140. I’hi- 
lologicul impoi taiice ot, 74. 

Goths, Cnmean, 71. 

Gower, works ot, 17. 

Gi a in, as a dye, etj mology and 
bisioiy of, 55, 56. 

Giammar, want of, in English, 
6g. 

Giammatical stiuctuie as test 
of linguistic affinfty, 254. 

Greek hteiatnre, \aiue ot, 73. 

Gieekb studied giammar betore 
leading, 69, 299. 

Giimm, cited, 41, 220. 

Guest, Di„ cikd, 6, 7, 8, 10, ir, 
12, 15, 3+ 36, 37, 39, 40, 211, 
214, 221, 273, 279, 295. 

Gutbmu, L\mibh king, 32. 


H. 

H, pronunciation of, m English, 
3 52, 478 In Latin, 3 52 1 >JS- 
appeaiance of, in Komance 
languages, 478. 

Hdlcluj t, value of, 85. 

Half rhyme, 402. 

Halil web’s Dictionary, 79. 

J/and, m etymology, 205. 

Ilaie, Archdeacon, cited, 295* 
I/aiekss, used by Gow ei , 98 j 
Head, Sir Edmund, cited, 214, 1 
221, 248, 425, 467. f 

I/e-bea7 , mid shc-bear, clumsy! 

foims, 142. j 

Hcdiand, 16. • 


Ileiigist and Hoisa, invaMon ol, 
7. Its historical chauicfei 
examined, 7-10. Namobbtill 
common, 25. 

Hey wood, T., veibol licences 
of, 368. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, num- 
ber of, 126. 

Etiji, as veib, 213. 

High Geiman, 4. 

JIis, masculine ami neut or pos- 
sessive, 277 Sign ot pob- 
.sossne case, 280, 29? seip 

Hollnshed’s Cliionick*, 84. 

T/ome, Engllbh u&e of, 437 

Hooker, w'oikb ot, 84. IIis use 
of pliiial adjeetbe, 21 1. 

Ilimanities, as designation of 
classical studies, 49 

Emn iUiy, no w'oid toi, in classic 
Gieek, 156. 

Hunting and hawking, nomon- 
clatuie of, 419. 


I. 

I, pionuuciation of, 344. 

Icelandic language and liteia- 
tuie, 72, 77. FcibihcalKai, 
396 

Ida commands the second ln^ a- 
bion of Biitam by^ the Angles, 

II. 

Idioms and idiotisms, disiin- 
guibhcd, 433 , 415- 

' l 07 iis jatuus tianslated by 
Fuller, 106. 

imitative woids, 406, 488. 

Inmiyiant, why American, 
187. 

ImpioMsaton, Italian and Ice- 
landic, 560, 401. 

Income, use of, 189. 

Index? s, modem, 330. 

Indo-European family of lan- 
guages, classification of, 3. 
Libt of cognate w ords in, 20. 

Jntmitue pjaot becomuig oLsu- 
lete, 215. 

Inflexions, generally. Lectin es 
XY., XV L, XVil .Win 

Inflexions, grammatical, oiigm 
of, 233, 23 S, 236, 237, 277. 
Offices of, 223. Modes if, 
231, 233* laitham on, 257. 
Fa\ our conuiiuity ot thought, 
252. Suited to poetical foiin, 
262, 358. Influence pronun- 
ciation, 263, 367. Stiiictuio 
of period, 250. Of unwiitti n 
languages, 258, Of Latin, 
227, 229, 240. Ot modem 
languages, 230, 235, 254, 257, 
271, English, 270, 271. 

insenptions, dialect of, 506. 

Intellection, generally, Lectiue 

Xlll. 

Tnteijections, iiflicicnlly ex- 
presbive, 195. 

Intonation in pionuiidation, 
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19I. hiOhnu'sc, nauihli, aiul 
S'.vc'dit'h, i<)?. 

IincrMofi til syiilas, 21:0. 

IrlhU (If Kix* Inngnaw, ?. 

W , vtH'alttiUu'y of, 96. 
Itnlini) Imunana, ti??. 

It, us iui iiuU'tfinihuiU' i»ro- 
Tiouii, 292, 

Jis, iKHsosbive pronoun, oiigin 

of, 2']B. 


J. 

JoifuW ol Munuiouili, hif. J lis- 
le oy, ro. 

JeilniMtn, Sumiu'l, on sunicicncy 
ol Kui^Usli, 94. VocabuKuy 
of, 94. 

Jonson, Beni, on Iuni;uap,o, tiJ 4. 
I'liiixUsh (liunnuar, 87. l*io- 
ninu’iation, J46. 

Jit ten, lliclr se(.(l<*ni<'ntM m Bn- 
tum, 10 ln<iuny into their 
oiigln, 13, 14. 


K. 

Komhlc, cited, 6, 7, 29, 47. 

Juu>\, John, ortuoijuipUy of, 
i 45 

Ii. 

Ti, proiuinciation of, jiJ4. 

Lunjtuaj^o, orij^m ol, 485 As 

UU'Utnl (lis<.i)>lino, 149 So- 
rial, not nuiiMdual, KunllA, 
201. J’eUttou ol, (o tliaiac- 
t(M', 154, 155, 156 I'ol<-li4n, 
study of, 6?. NhiLivc and 
joHu'i^n, ooinpaiison oi, 76 
How alTootcd by totciyn in- 
lliu'iioe, 2^9. Contusion (d, 
in niiddk' ages, 2(>o. Clussiti- 
cation of, IJ4, 138. Ooi- 
ruptiou of, Lecture XXiX. 
(Jiuuiges of, 178, 256. 01 Ilo- 
nian empire, cluingc.s in, 260. 
llevivtil of prmutivo lonns 
in, 178, 256. Modmn, sim- 
plified in iulh'xion, 2^4 
Kivst employment ol, in llle- 
rutuve, 261, 3n). Wiitten 
and unwritten, 2<i:8, 27?. Vlu- 
leut., e\il influence ol, 160. 
How affected by emigration, 
16$. 

Language, Anglo - Saxon 
words for, 25. 

Tjauguiigi'rt, afiinity of, 2 

Lappeiiberg, died 6, 7. 

Latham, erroneous vieus oii 
inflexions, 257, On airrup- 
tion of languages, 459. 

Latin, value of, m grammatical 
disci|dlne, 67, 70, 245. Cha- 
racter of, 70, 300 kelalious 
of* to English, 4x5* Words 
and phrases in Itlnglisli, 106. 
As laagnago of Papal Church, 


Ijutiii element In llie Ln;i,Ush 
huiguage, j6. 
Lautgebeideii, 196, 
h a w and High t , etymology 
of, 104. 

Lewis, Sii (k'oige Coinewall, 
las opinion lOhjii'cliug tlie 
Iran-musMoii ol eieiits by 
tradition, 8, <). On Liiglish 
diinimitives, 217 ic</ 
Llbiailos, extent of, ??4 
laiK'-rbyme m poetiy, 596. 
JaiiguisliCf., Its nieanme, 19. 
Littus Saxoiiitinn, ineainiig of 
temi, 6. 

Low tJeunan, 4. 

Luther’s tiuiislatiou of Bible, 
444" 

Lydan, its etymology, 25. 


M. 

Macaulay, cited, 7 

i/((A« and poetic use of, 

?09 

Manufactures, iloinestic, voca- 
buhuyol, i8j. 

Manx language, 3 

i/caC etymology and use of, 
168. 

Mechanical ait, iiomcnclaluic 
of, 127. 

Medo-Peisic bniiu h of Iiulo- 
Emopean family of lan- 
guages, 3. 

Molanclioly, m ‘11 Penseioso,’ 
costume ol, 57. 

JVIei (. la, kingdom of, established, 
II 

JMelapbiase, what, 4j8. 

Metaidii sus, di deet oi, i jo. 

Midies, amnnt in modem 
i(>i.s(‘, ? 72 , ?7l 

Middle Faiglisli, 17 

Midst, i)i oio, nicoiieet, 292. 

MiUei, Hugh, ht.ile of, 66. 

Milton, voeabulaiy ol, 91, 91;, 
181, 

SleUevii Kngli.sh, 17. 

Modes, mii.sie.il, ol different 

languages, 194, 

Miesit-Hothie, 4, Impurtaiict' 
of, 71. 

Montaigne, inti od net ion of irhv 
woids, lol 

Moie, Su Thomas, w'oiks of, 
84, 92 

Much xitojjle, m Englisii Dibie, 
180 

Muleuslei, on Faighsh, i8. 

MuUei, Max, Profebsor, cited, 
h SI, 52, ^26, 2 } 4 » 258 . 

Muntaner, Uamoii, quoted, 76, 
26o» 


isr. 

Names, modern, Latinijied, 244 
JStay and no, how dlhtlnguisheii, 
4 t 4 » 422. 


Ne'^aluetoiins 111 Anglo-Saxon, 
274 

N 01 ing, Used by I)nl<h foi 
Jisiteiy, 171. 

Neutm, giammatical bigiufi- 
caiiei' ol, 2 j6. 

New' 'IVstaiiK'ut, Hieek, diction 
ot, 4i;i. 

Newspapers, liteiaiy cbaiaetei 
ol, J20, 

Noiiuaii conquest of. England, 
? 7 . <^>iustion ol Us nillueib 0 
upon the English ianguagt', 
^8, ?9 

Noiiium lAeucIi, then coiitii- 
butioiih to tlie English lan- 
guage, 27, 28, 57. Pi.elaliuu 
to English, 269. 

NoihC' language, 4. 

Noi til- Anglian dialect, 46. 
‘Nothing to Mkai,’ diction of, 
^23. 

Noun, English, Loctuie X 1 \L, 
204, 206, 207, 210. 

Numbers used to ludieate gram- 
matical lelalions, 241. 
Numerals, Anglo-yaxoii, 107 


0 . 

0, pumunciation of, 546. 

in early English, 190. 
Old English, 17- 
Opeia, lialian, voeabulaiy of, 
126. 

01, conpinction, equivocal, 417 
Oulei, logical, oi wuids m pc- 

iioil, 248, 252 

‘Ouiiuluin,’ oiihogiapiiy ol, 82, • 
307. Metie (it, 3r >, J75- 
Voeabulaiy ot, 8?, 91 
Oi thogiaphy, Old-Englisli, ji?. 
Oi ( y / i6 and oiu \ I'tymology and 
Use of, 22?, 2?7* 

Ouli'ipi and outtakr, loi eoLcejd, 
97- 

OiUsider, iniiuthicliuu oi, 186- 


Pml and pair, distinguisheil 111 
sound by Bask, 19J. 

i’aleuiiu, EiigUsli tiundatioii of, 
79 

Palsgrave, Fiencli Cliainmai, 
tluuacter ot, 81, 87. 

Pauiphiase, usc'V'kihs 478 

Paiker Society, publKations of, 
79- 

PuiLicipl(‘, use of, in English, 
461,465. 

Pailicles, Gicek and Geiman, 
199. inscqiaiable Anglo- 
Saxon and English, 157, 141, 
150. 

Pascal, St ylG of, i 8 r, 327. 

Passive voice in Seandmavian 
languages, 235 Forms active 
m signification, 463. 
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svond, pcpiK'i-ltny, 
n.unsh loi oldhdi hetoi', 171 
1 lanyiiago, ; 

I^ewnj, a&d.! numin.iLiun of si/cs 
0! nails, 127. 

Peiiociicals, place of, in plnlu- 
logy, 319 

Pluloloiiy, Its moaning, 18, 19 
I’lcts, their 01 igin and langnagc, 

4 ?* 44 

‘I’leis Ploughman,’ vocabulaiy 
ot, 8j, 92, 117. 

Pliny tlie Eidei, libiaiy of, 537 
Pottiy, oonsei\at,i\c’ m l.in- 
giiage, 122, 262. Couuptioiia 
nitioduced hy, 81, 8 j 
Popular liteiatine, style of, J19. 
Poitugucse uoids m English, 
99. 

Position o 1 words in poiiod, 
250 Not confuimed to oidtr 
ot thought, 248. 
i^ossessive case, old use of, 
275, 293. And pluial sign, 
^87 

Pobsessivo pronoun as sign of 
case, 280, 28t, 282, 291 
Precision of language not pio- 
moted by infie\iou.s, 247. 
l‘ies', bee, influence of, on lan- 
guage, 316 
Piioe, Ml , cited, 58. 

Piiestliood, English, iguoianco 
ol, 326 

Piinteis, oitliography of, 303. 
Jhmleis, eaily English, igno- 
rance ot, 310, 31 1 
Printing, influence of, on lan- 
guage, Lectuies Xl\ , X\., 
XXL On piominuatioij, 326, 
482. Ditlusion ot kuu\^ ledge, 
322 Kxln pates dialects, 483 , 
llelations <>i, to lletoimutien, 

314 

rrmhoiti/, old word levued, 
189. 

Frocfress, to, Amcncan ’i^oid, 
i? 7 * 

Pionuuu, pensonal, as sign of 
sox, 142 Possossne, see 

Posfesi^iL'e jii oiioim 
Pioimnoiation, changes in, Lec- 
tinc XXJl., 377. Ot Noithein 
and 8uutlieui language^, 263, 
367, 476 111 the United 

States, 475. Ot pi opei names, 
326. Ot English and allied 
tongues, 3 37. Eoieign, ditli- 
cnlty of, 192. 

1 7 usody, ancient, 370. English 
nnpaiied by lossof inflexions, 
121, 383. 01 monosyllabic 

languages, 381. Ot Gothic 
languages, 381. 

Pi otestaiitism, no common dia- 
lect, 442. 

Punctuation, usCvS and effects of, 
300 

Purchas, * Pilgrims,’ 83 
Punsm in language, 143. 

Pm pie, Tyrian, j8. 


a. 

Quantity in piosody, 370. And 
accent m Italian, 371. 


E. 

P, pi onimciation of, 353, 477, 
478 

Jladual tonus lecovciod mrao- 
(huii language^. 256 

Itaslc, cited, 193, 283 

Heading, geiieial, influence of, 
on language, 322. 

JitcUe^sis, obsolescent in Hook- 
er’s time, 188 

Ilefuimation, the, lelatiuns of, 
to English, ri8, 314 

Religious \ocabulaiy of Anglo- 
Saxon, I3Q, 158, Among 
heathen, 156 

oj, m, improper use of, 
468 

table, changed in me<an- 
ing, 173. 

Rhy me gei i* s ally, Lectui cs 
XXllL, XXIV Ougm of, 
364. As guide to piommcia- 
tion, 358. Why not used by 
ancients, 3&1. In English, 
358, 363. Spanish and Ita- 
lian, 360. Exhausted m 
English, 368, 382, 386, 407. 
Leads to ninoduction ol fo- 
leign \\oids, 384. Double, 
376, 381, 382 

Rbvthm m \eise, 388. 

Robert of Gloucester, vocabu- 
laiy ol, 92 

Romance languages, 3. 

Romans, slight tiaccs left of 
them in the English language, 
27 

Romish Church, its influence 
on the English language, 39, 
40 

Riiskin, vocabulaiy and style 
ot, 93, 94- 


S. 

Sailois, dialect of, 164. 

Suit, in chemistiy, 146. 

Saiiskiit language, discoveiy 
ot, 2. its influence upon the 
science of compaiative phi- 
lology, 2 PhiloUtgical nu- 
purtance ot, 74. 

Sana, name ot i’yre, 58. 

Saudade, Poituguese, suui- 
iar ^^onl lu ScandinaMun 
languages, 53. 

Saxon, Old, 4 

Saxon Clnoincle, one of the 
duet auihtnifies for the 
Saxon ooinpiest ol ilutam, 8, 
JO. Cited on the fanbiectoi 
the Anglo-Saxon coiuiuest of 
Biiiain^ 22, 23. 


Saxons 01 Sexo, tlimr settle- 
iiientM in llntain, ro, ii 
Jiwiuiiy into then oiigiii, ii, 
12 Deiuariun of their 
nami', ii, 'note. See Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Saxonicum Littus, meaning of 
teim, 6. 

Scandinavian languages, divi- 
sion 0^4 Peculiarities ot, 5. 

Scandmavi.in languages, im- 
puitanceot, 72 Hall-iliymes 
m, 402 Ciianges m, 259. 
Piomuu lation ot, 337 

Scandiiui\ lan^. See Danes. 

Science, Mxabulaiy of, 128, 129, 
134, 144 

Scots, their ongm and lan- 
guage, 4?. 

Scott, Sii W., his character of 
SIuiRon, 403 

Senu-Saxon, period of tiansi- 
tion tiom the Anglo-Saxt'O. 
to the English, 17 

Seve.et, used hy Mulcaster for 
duirthik, 107. 

Shakespeaio, nationahtj'of, 430 
Vocabulary of, 93, 180. 

Shall and v'dl, use of, 467. 

Sidney, Sir P, Ins opinion of 
Engli^sh, 69. 

Sight, for quaniity or number, 

123 

Signs and symbols, language 
of, 488 

Siguid, Bi».hop, spiTuon of, 430. 

S)nc>, filth, and uthmee, 413. 

S k 0 1 h e 11 d 1 n g in Icelandic 
po( tiy, 39^x 

Shydinetmul, m Shlton, 39. 

Slavonic languages, division 
of, 3 . 

Slide, let it, autbonty for 
l»hiaso, T25. 

Smith, John, History of Vir- 
ginia, 242, 302 

Suoi 11 Sturluson, ‘Edda’ of, 79. 

Society, capiiccs of, affect lan- 
guage, 460 

Soon, special meaiung of, 423. 

South-Saxuns 01 Sussex*, 10 

Southey, cited, 248. 

Spaiiiah, no influence on Eng- 
lish, 99 

Species, the word, 177. 

Sxiensei’s aichaisins and li- 
cences, 368. ^ Vcrsifleatiun, 
383 

Spnndle-side, female line, 1B5. 

Stain, pair of, iuui>ei expre-^- 


sioii, 127. 

Steam-eiigine, vocabulaiy of, 
t02. 

Steivutypintr, influence of, 334. 

-ster, tcimmatiun in Enghsb, 
207, 208, 217 

Swiff, viteabnlai y of, 90 ■ 

Siionl-^ide, mule hue, 184. 

Synonyms, geneiallyx Lectme 
XX Vi ; tnoueouftly defiru d 
by Wcb->ter, 409. in mean- 



INHHX. 


ZEND. 


498 avNT\K.^ 


inii; tlincroiUHHl m us<', mt. 
kSlntly of, 4?o. 422. 

Eilit('d by Wlialcdy, 422. 
8yula\, Enj.\Uhli, 70, y. 


T. 

Tc'clmb'al yor<l'< and pliuw'H, 
Use of, 1 6?, 164 
TtUyntm, new up. 

Til houiul in Au!Jdo-S.i\ou ai«<l 
()1<1 Kuglisli, Ub ?5'?. 
'l\‘utunic lauguam'h, dlvihutu 
(tf, 4. 

Theolo-doul of 17Ui 

C('ntury, 86. 

'J'musUlum, dUlR'ulliete of, 4?«f, 
4J7* tleipR and hiuduinees 
to, 427. I*r5iu‘ipU‘S of, 427, 
429. Souree ol new wordh, 

ta!>, 4?9. Uw'hof, 4?8 
TiaUhlaiois, <*ailv Ku^lisli, 85. 
Ti,a\eUeib, old, impuiUuce of, 
8 ? 

Trencli, Dean, woilcs of, 189. 
Citi'd, jii. 

'rumor, on otyinoloj'ical pio- 
portiouH of DnuUsli, 89. 
Tyndale's New 'robtaiuont, li- 
*t erary mci its aud impoi Uuce 
of, 84, 1 1 8, 445. 

IT. 

TT, pronunciation ol, 547, 
Ulphdas, ll.ln^latKlU oi fsnip- 
Uues, 71. 

-nm, ending' ni, elymolo-ay o(, 
24 

I ii(piiithah', Uhod as verb by 
Fullei, 141. 


/ntb’i, used by Mulenhler (or 
Jnijifmt, 107. 
pii'lix, 142, 209. 

{'st\ ti\ why nu( employ I'd in 
pretseut tensiy 22=;. 


V. 


V" ague language, 179. 

Vi'iitilafe, old uoid U'\ived, 
1H9 

S^Mb, geneially, lj<‘e<ure \1 V. ; 
Mugbhli, lonub ol, 212, 21? 
lUssise m ^.uu^h and Swt'- 
dush, 237. Nut timC’-uonl, 
20? 

Vikings, leaders of the Danes, 
J2 

Viifihh\ as used l\y JMdton, 98 

Vocabulary, personal, 126,419. 
As alb'cb'd by subject, 9 if 
Of cuinuion lite, i8j. Mng- 

I lish, 125. Of diileient au- 
thors, 97 

Vowi'K Knglish long, diph- 
thongal, ?4?. 

Vulgaii2ation of wolds, 124. 


w. 

W, pronunciation of, 555f. 

-uaid 01 '■ua)iL\ cuduiK m, 31 ? 
alt on, cdutatiou .lud sD h* of, 
66 

Welsh liislmieal I’lKuls, 29, 4? 
j Wehli language, 28, 4? 

W'elsh wolds 111 du' Kugllsb 
language, 4*? 

Wesley, tiled (0 ie\ive ndl, 
274. 


Wesl-Saxoiis Ol Wh'ssex, 10. 
Thmi diab'ct Ihc hteiaiy 
language', 14. 

\S'hati*lv on gi.immatieal signi- 
licatieo ol geiidei, 256. 

D7(o and use of, 277. 

Wilde's imitalue verse, 407 

WtUy lo, 474 

11 inter, w'hy usi'd for year, 166. 

Woodw 01 til’s ‘Old Oaken 
Buelcet,’ 262. 

Wolds, ihungi's in meaning ol, . 
lOif. Alniscs of, 175. Cou- 
louuded by piintcKs, 311. 
Coalescinice ot, 2J5, 273, De- 
cay and degradation of, 17;, 
175 Diflusion of, 103. fhi'2- 
lisli, numbei ot, uf. Fami- 
lial, readily coinipted, 172 
Loss of, 1 82- Not equivalent 
in dilleient languages, 426, 
4 j6. Now, how^ intioduod, 
127,187 Suspended anima- 
tion ol, 124, 1B8, 189. 

Woisaae, citi'd, 34. 

HoK^en, veib, 213. 

11*01 veil), 214 

W.vdille, dialect of, 116, 117, 

i 445. luflueiico ol, 117. 


Y. 

Y, participial plefl^, 232. 
ica and i/es, no 1/ and no, bow 
distnigiuslK d, 414, 422. 
ge-ai'* i66. 


z. 

Zend laiiguagi*, j. 


tOMlON , ]p«,ll,TU) B3 W, I’tOU 1 S SO^h, S'l AWIOKU fal U1 1 T, 

AMI CilAlilKa CllOfaS. 



CLASSICAL AND LATIN DICTIONARIES. 

EDITED BY WM. SMITH, LL.D., 

CLASSICAL TXAMINER IN THE UNIVEllSITT OF LONDOiT. 


A Dictionaiy of Greelc and Eoman Antiquities. 

Woodcuts One Vol. Modmni 8vo. 21. 2s. 

A Dictionaiy of Greek and Eoman Biography and Mythology. 

Woodcuts. 3 Vols Medium 8vo 51. 15s. Qd. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Eoman Geograph}^ 

Woodcuts. 2 Medium Svo. 

A Latin-Bnglish Dictionaiy. Based on the Works of Forcel- 

lim and Fi eund Thousand. One Yol Medium Svo. ll is. 

“The Biitish Classical Public has lon^ ago delivered a nniuimons verdict in favour 
of Dr. IVm. Smith’s Dictionuies, and it would be superfluou‘3 to commend in detail a 
senes ot Woiks to winch eveiy schoUi pays the tnhute of habitual and constant refer- 
ence They will long remain the best and completeht works on the miportant body 
ot subjects winch they embrace.”— to Jy I2evieu\ 

Preparing for PuUication. 

A Copious Englibli-Latin Dictionary. By wm. smith, ll a One 

Vol. Medium 8vo 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, and Geo- 

giaphy, compiled from the larger Works, for the Higher Forms. lOth Thousand. 
With 75U Woodcuts. One Volume. &vo. 18s. 

A Smaller Classical Dictionary, abridged from the above, for 

the Use of Junior Classes 2^th Thousand. With 2ti0 Woodcuts. Grown 8vo. Vs 6d. 

A Smaller Dictionary of Antiquities, compiled from the larger 

* Woik, for the Use of Junior Glasses. lUh Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts. Ciown 
Sto. V.S. 5d. 

A Smaller Latin-Euglish Dictionary, abridged from the larger 

Woik, for the Use of Jumoi Classes. 25th Thousand. Sq^naie Ciown Svo Vs. Gd 

“ Dr. Smith’s smaller oomfilatiovs are concise but comprehensive summaries, for the 
benefit of less advanced scholars, o£the varied learning and critical lesearch embodied m his 
more voluminous publications.”— lei hj Eeoieio. 


Preparing for Pithhontion. 

A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary, for the Use of Junior 

Classes. Square Ciown 8VO. 



ELEMENTARY LATIN WORKS. 

BY william smith, LL.D., 

CLA>!5rCAt JEXAMINKU TN TriK UNIVLRSITY OF LOa’DON. 

The fulli)UH}hj arc n<ni Ixeiuly. 

f. PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A Grammar, Ddoctns, 

Exorciso-Book, and VocalailaricH. 2/a;? JhlUum. 12ino. Bv. 0/^ 

This Work is tho lirst of a shoit series winch ihc Writer h:is undertaken with the 
view of faciliUlintC the study of the Latin TAnn<.^nn;xe. It contains moneljook all that 
the pupil will require for some t.ime in Ins study of the kint’uae.e. It is confidently 
believed that a hoy who has cpoiie can'fully through the Work will have acquiied 
a sound kno\vled'j;<‘ of the chiet' ijcrammaiical forms, ainl of the most impniiaut 
syntactical rules, and will thus ho prepared to enter upon the systematic study of a 
larger Giammar with advantage ami protit.” — Peefacc, 

(A Kci/ to the ahorc mat/ ftc ubftumh 6v Tatchtin on?//, on applkathm to the 
ruhliUin’,) 

II. PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. A Reading-Book, 

Bablus, An(‘cdoii‘s, Mythology, Geography, Homan Aulii|iiitioi3 and 

Ilitetoiy. With Notes and a dictionary. 12ino. ihL 

It* we wish boy.s to read Latin with facility, we miiht provide tliem with the light 
kind of books. Tlie language must be easy, and the subjects suitablo to tluur 
capacity ; while the infortuation conveyed should prejiare them to iindei stand the 
ancient writers, who lived under a dilleient foian of civilization and professed a 
different religion. This has been attempted m the present Work, winch, it is believed, 
will not only prove interesting and inteTligible to young people, but will .s<n'vc as an 
introduction to a knowledge of Ancient Mythology and Geoginjdiy, of Romiiii Histoiy 
and Aiiii(|uities. The mo.'^t inipoi taut pait —the Roman History — has been taken 
Irom Lhomond’b ‘l)e Viiis lllustribus Uibih Rcmae,* which pH'scnis a gra}'hic 
jiictuie of the great imui of Rome fiom the e.uliest t, lines to the thsith of Augustus^ and 
is probably better adaptisl foi Beginners th.in any ofher woik of the kind which has' 
hitherto appealed.” — Pi ejaoe, 

A FIRST LATIN DICTIONARY. Compohcmlmg 

I. A LATIN-RNCLISH VOCtnULARV FOR II. A LATIN-RNdLISH DICTIONARY '10 
iB-XUNNEnS, ARRANGED ACCORD- PUAKDRRS, COUNELIFS NEPOS, 

ING TOSClUECrS VND ETYMOLOefV, AND CaESAR’s (JaLLIC WaR. 

12mo. 3S, 6d. 

“The present Work is de.signed to assist boys in acipiiring a copious vocabulary of 
the Latin Laiiguago, and in learuing the derivation ami formation of Latin Woidh. 
Every one who has had much experience in examining boys m ll.atiu eainiot fid to 
have observed the x^'ery slender stmde of words possessed e\ cn by thosi' wbo havi* been 
well grounded m public hcliools in the graiumar of the language. It vas formeily 
usual in this countiy, and is still the universal practice in the (Herman schools, for 
boys in the lower mnns to commit to memory a certam number of i ait m words, 
arranged in systematic Older, as a regular part of tlieir daily lessons. 'I'his is not a 
burdensome task at a period of life wiicn the memory is retentive; ami m thtsxvuy a 
, pupil easily and rapidly acquiies a copiu verhonon xxdiich greatly facilihilob his 
progress in tlie language.” — Preface, 

' Uniform with the ahoee, 

' ^BtHClPlA GRJBCA ; a First Greek Course. A Gram- 

M^tus, and Etemse-Book, with Vocalmliries, By IL E. IluiTON, M.A., 
ia ^Btarr6w School. 2wci JMtm, 12mo. 3s. 

;^H3sr M0KEAT, AiBEMAULE STREET. 




